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PREFACE. 


It never appeared to me a reality, that 1 might again tread the 
soil of my native country, greet kindred and acquaintances and 
worship with tliem in the great congregation, until we had embark- 
ed at Smyrna, on our return to the United States. While th« pros- 
pect eould not be otherwise than grateful, it was not wholly unat- 
tended with ernharrassnient. How should the missionary, so long 
immured in the deep darkness of benighted Persia, and accustomed 
to the use of strange languages, meet again the noon-day light of a 
Christian laml, and attempt to address the churches in his native 
tongue, so many years unused by him for such a purpose ? Re- 
collecting that primitive missionaries, whose ft)otste[)s I had imper- 
fectly endeayored to follow, when, in one c;ise, brought back by 
Providence to the place from whence they had been recommended 
to the work which they fulfilled, “ rehearsed all that God had done 
with them and how he had opened the door of faith unto tlie Gen- 
tiles,” I, too, hastily glanced, in reminiscence, over my missionary 
course ; but my retrospect, instead of a few months, like tlieirs, em- 
braced a period of between eight and nine years. And on referring 
to my notes to select a few incidents, I found the mass, which had 
been gradually accumulating on my hands, during my residence in 
Persia, so large and miscellaneous, that itavas no easy matter to 
make such a selection. Thus engaged, the idea occurred to me, of 
copying out portions of those notes for future use ; and the rather, 
as I had no particular employment laid out for tlie voyage. The 
result is this volume, which is made up of a simple record of facts 
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and observations, given, to a considerable extent, as they were ori- 
ginally recorded, amid the scenes whence they were drawn. 

1 copied about onc-foiirth of the volume, on our homeward pas- 
sage. My circumstances, after reaching this country, could hard- 
ly have been more unfavorable for prosecuting the task, remain- 
ing, as I did, but a day or two in a place, with two exceptions 
of a week, during the first nine months, and being called upon, 
almost constantly, to attend public meetings, in company with the 
Ncstoriau bishop who came with me. I have sometimes writ 
ten an hour at a public house, while w'aiting for a stage-coach ; at 
other times, in the cabin of a steamer, among scores of passengers ; 
and have often revised my manuscript, while travelling in rail-road 
cars. As the labor, however, has been mostly that of filling out 
notes previously on hand, I have, of cour.se, felt the inconvenience 
of these circumstances, less than if my matter had been wholly 
unprepared. 

Wlfile rny w^ork in Persia has been principally among the Nesto 
rians, who, together with our mission to them, are the prominent 
subjects of this volume, my intercourse with the Muhammedans 
of that country, has been habitually familiar ; and notices of 
that class arc introduced almost as extensively as t)f the native 
Christians. And though my object and labors have been strictly 
missionary, my observations have been general, and such also to a 
considerable extent, are the contents of this volume. It w^ould 


have been easy to fill it, from so rich a fudd as .Persia, with 
matter suited to the taste of the mere scholar. Indeed, the Ameri- 
can or Knglishinan, in thal country, meets, in the Persian lan- 
guag(^, so many familiar acquaintances, that he can hardly avoid 
dwTliing f)n its resenihlanco to his own, a prototy[)e of which it so 
clearly is, — or more immediately of the German ; and he is little 
less delighted with the similarity of their construction than the 
coincidence of common words. It would also have Ix'tai (;asy to 
prepare the volume for the use of the civil historian : or, make 
it a collection of genr*ral .statistic.s. lint I have intended rather 
to combine miscellany and incident with accurate, mi.ssionary and 
general information, in the hope of thus rendering the w ork more ac- 
ceptable to ditterent classes of readers, and more useful to the cause 
which it primarily seeks to promote. From that vast and varied 
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forest, in which T have so long lived and ranged, I have desired to 
cull a few leaves, of all the dilferciit colors, descriptions and sizes, 
and so group them together, that the reader may see tliem in some 
measure as the author saw them, and be furnished with a correct 
miniature of that forest ; while I-would keep him constantly remind- 
ed, however, of the great object that carried me thither, and inform- 
ed respecting the prosperity and progress of that object. 

Some brief portions of the Journal, have appeared in the form of 
(extracts, in the Missionary Herald; but not enougii, it is believe<l, 
to im})air.tlie intercist of their perusal, as here introduced in a con- 
nected, modified and fuller form. The narrative style is mostly 
adojited for reasons that will appear in the perusal. The fact that 
no American was ever a resident in that ancient and cehdirated 
country before me, and the position which the Nestorian church 
now occupies in the sympathies of Christendom, and its relaticai to 
the prosp(iCtive extension of the Red(‘emer’s kingdom, are circum- 
stances which will, perhaps, tend to impart a somewhat special in- 
terest to this volume. 

Every writer oii Eastern countries feels tlie dilliculty of bi'ing ac- 
curate, whore there is so little intellectual discipline and still 
Jess moral princi[)le. This volume is, liowever, so much the result 
of personal oliscrvation, as to be little atfected by iboso dilli- 
culti(‘s, except that a growing conviction, that the statements of 
orientals are not in general to be trusted, lias made me the more 
careful to become personally acipiainted with the facts, in all cases. 
Mar Yohaiinan, moreover, having been with me, in this country, 
during my preparation of the matter for the pri'ss, 1 have referred 
to him, on any points respecting which 1 had d«)ul)t. 1 do not, al- 
ter all, claim for the work entire freedom from errors. 

'The accompanying ma[) is constructed, to a considerable extent, 
from personal observations; but much assistanct* has been derived 
from the map of Smith and Dwight and from that of Mr. South- 
gate. For its successful execution, I am indebted to Mrs. Alonzo 
Gray of Andover. A dilliculty is often leit by readies, in using 
maps of detached interior regions, with only the aid of degrees of 
latitude and longitude, in the absence of prominent and familiar ob- 
jects, to fix the relative situation. To meet this dilliculty, 1 have 
placed the corners of the map upon the well known waters of the 
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Mediterranean, Black and Caspian Seas, and the Persian Gulf ; 
points that naturally embrace the countries in which I have travel- 
led and the scenes of our missionary operations. — The colored 
plates were originally drawn by a Persian artist, under my super- 
vision. They will impart a very good idea of the varieties of cos- 
tume and the general appearance of the respective classes. The 
portrait of the Shah of Persia is copied from one engraved in Kn- 
gland, and ihat of Mar Yohannan, from one taken in this country. 
— The eastern view of Mt. Ararat was sketched by Mrs. Perkins, 
and the western, by myself. — The device, on the back of the vol- 
ume, is the emblem of the Trinity, as mentioned on page tlS4, and 
the name, trinity (Tlitayootha,) in the Nestorian character of the 
Syriac language. — A table of contents is ])r(^fixed, and a glossary of 
foreign words is added at the close of the volume. — A list of the 
engravings, and tables of marks of accent and pronunciation, the 
measures of distance and the names and value of Persian coin, are 
supplied, after the tabh' of contents. — The jucaning of foreign words 
and phrases is given in the text, where they occur in the first in- 
stance, and in some cases, repeatedly. — The marks of accent and 
pronunciation of foreign words are generally supplied, though not 
in all cases, throughout the volume; and if there be any doubt, 
where they are omitted, such words will be found properly marked, 
as well as defined, by reference to the glossary. 

I am happy to acknowledge rny obligation to the Rev. R. Ander- 
son, D. D., one of the respecte<l secretaries of the A. B. C. F. M., 
and to my esteemed friend and former instructor, the Rev. Prof. 
N. W. Fiske, of Amherst College, for valuable advice, in relation 
to the preparation of this work. But if it shall prove acceptable to 
the reader, it w ill be especially owing to the unw earied aid of another 
esteemed college teacher and friend, the Rev. Prof. B. Jk 1‘klwards, 
of the Theological Seminary at Andover, who has kindly taken the 
trouble to revise rny copy and assist me in correcting the proofs, 
and whose familiar acquaintance with oriental c()untri(\s and sub- 
jects, and experience- as an author and an editor, are. of course a 
suflicieiit warrant, that no work of the kind could pass under his 
supervision, without material benefit. 

' The prepar.ation of the volume, with all the circumstances of in- 
convenience attending it, has been to me, a pleasant task, — living 
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over, as it has led me to do, several of my past years, fraught viith 
reniiiiiscciices at once painfully interesting and delightful. And 
carrying it through the press has heen particularly agreeable, on 
this favored hill of Zion, amid the hallowed recollections of theo- 
logical study and endeared companions of by-gone years, and often 
greeted by the familiar countenances of venerated instructors. Nor 
should I omit to mention my intercourse with the gentlemanly and 
obliging publishers, as a circumstance that has contributed not a 
little to render my task agreeable. I low tlu'y have pc^rformed their 
part of the work, it will bear testimony for itself. 

The voluiiK^ is siilmiitted to tlie public with dillidenc(‘, but with 
the })ray('r and hope', that it may subserve the intc'rests of that cause 
which has given it o.xistence, and to wliicli the life of the author is 
devoted. My task being linished, 1 m^w turn my thoughts, and 
ho[)e soon again to turn my face, toward the distant clime and peo- 
ple of my adoption. 

,lntlorcr^ Jan. 
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TABLES 


MARKS OF ACCENT AND PRONUNCIATION. 

' = Accent. 

^ over rt, = both accent/ when that is not over anotlier syllable, and the 
sound of the vowel in daicn^ only a little shorter. 

A over = sound of oo in moon. 

A over = sound of i in inar.kine. 

• • over 14, = French sound of it in vu. 

over a vowel, = very short e, orv/. in tub. 

• • over o = sound of vu in the French word Jh ur. 


MEASUIIKS OF DISTANCE. 

Fursdkhy the Parasang of Xenophon, which has usually bt‘en reckoned as 
equal to four miles, but is probably four ami a half or two-thirds. 

Aghdj^ tree^ [Turkish], is another term employed to indicate the same dis- 
tance. 

Me7izily stopping-place ; used also to express the distance between two stop- 
ping-places ; i. c. stage, or day’s jourin*y. 


PERSIAN COIN. 

ShdMcy a copper coin equal to one and one fourth cents. 

Mm ShfhMe = [half shAhee], half the above. 

Sahib-fwrdnj a silver coin equal to twenty .shaliei's, or twenty-five cents. 
PenahM, a silver coin crpial to half the above, or twidvi' and a half cents. 
PomAn^ a gold coin equal to ten sahib-kora ns, or two dollars and fifty cents. 


* When this m<ark occurs over two letters in the same word, the accent, if 
not otherwise indicated, falls upon the last of those two syllables. 





RESIDENCE IN PERSIA, 


CHAPTER I. 

^ r.KNKRAL SIvET(MI OF THE NESTORIAX Cl JRISTI Ai\S. 

Tin: interest with wliicli we contemplate a nntiim or people, is 
often in great disproportion to its numbers. The little States of 
Greece stand unrivalled on the pages of history, as the early in- 
structors and civilizers of the race. The small community of the 
Waldenses, pent up in the narrow valleys of l^iedmont, was the rc- 
positt>ry of that inestimable treasure — tlie vitality of our holy reli- 
gion — during the long night while the rest of Euro[)e lay torpid un- 
der the darkness of spiritual death. The few thousands of Mora- 
vians occupy a place on the records of the church, in the vigor of 
th(‘ir zeal and the cmngy of their efforts to extend the triumphs of 
the gospel, which great Christian nations might worthily covet. 
And the simill island of Britain is, at this hour, exerting an inlluence 
on the condition and destinies of the whole world, which the vast 
extent and the unnumbered myriads of ('hina have not only never 
known, but would hardly be able to rival, were her broad territory 
and countless inhabitants, illumined by the light of science and con- 
trolled by till' spirit of ( •hristianity. 

Till* obscure people who are the particular sul)ject of this volume, 
possess a humble claim to illustrati? the principle i have suggested. 
Till* Nestorian Cbristiaiis are the small, but venerable, rerjiiiant of 
a once great and intlueiitial Christian cluircb. They are the oldest 
of Christian sects; and, in their better days, were numerous through 
all the vast regions fiaiin Palestine to China; and they carried the 
gos])el into China itself. Their history is a checkered one. Smiio- 
limes, as under the tolerant policy of the mighty . I heugis Khan, they 
weri' raised to high places in the camp and at the court; while at 
other times, as hy the crushing arm of the bloody Timourlane, they 
wore cut down and swi'pt away, till scarce a vestige remained, save 
in the fastnesses of inaccessible mountains. But in both prosperity 
and adversity, during more than a thousand years of their history, 
arc furnished the brightest examples of persevering toil and self-de- 
1 



iiial, and often, of heroic rnarlyrdom, cheerfully encountered in the 
profession and zealous proiimlgatioii of the gospel, that arc to be 
found on the records of Christianity since the ilays of the apostles."**^ 

Tlie lineal origin of the Nestorians, like that of most f^astern na- 
tions, is hid<len in the mists of uncertainty. Cotmuon, and perhaps 
iiiiiversnl, tradition among them, claims the Jnns as their ancestors. 
As evidence of this descent, they urge the resemblance which ex- 
ists between the Hebrew and their own language. They also ad- 
duce their deep abhorrence of the use of images and pi(‘tures as an- 
other proof of their .lewish origin. ‘ While,’ say they, ‘ all other 
Eastern Christians having descended from heathen ancestors, still re- 
tain their strong attachment to idolatry, the jdain, un;^dorned walls 
of our clinrclu's proclaim a ditferent ancestry.’ The curious in- 
(piirer might adduce many other more or less plausible evidences 
that the L\^'storians are descendants of the .lews. Nor is there ain 
absurdity in the supposition, that their remote ancestors may have 
been some portion of tlie Israrlifrs, who were carried away captive, 
by the kings of Assyria, as mentioned in I Chron. 5: '2(), and 
Kings, l.>; o, *-29, into places probably not distant from regions now 
occupied by the jNestorians. lint to attempt in fit nionsl rate as artain^ 
the Jrtrisli orif{in of this people, must, from the nature of the case, 
in the absence of ail written records on the subject, l)e a very dilli- 
cult, if not an unsatisfactory undertaking ; and y('t more ditlicult 
still to demonstrate their idetitity with the lost tribes of Israel, un- 
mixed with other .lews or other nations. 

Sifice the al)ovo paragraph was originally written. Dr. Asalad 
Grant, one of my respci'.ted tellow-lalxwers, has jvublished a work in 
which he endeavors to j)rove that the Nestorians ar(Mh\scendants of 
the lost ten tribe's, llis tlu'ory has bec'ii (*xamin(‘d by Dr. l\o])insou 
and rejected, many of the arguments being found to jyrove too much, 
by adducing, as peculiar to the Ancient Israt'lites and the Modc'rn 
Nestorians, cuslonts and practices which, from tinu' immeimwial, 
have been nrirntal, rather than national. But howev(*r that tlu'ory 
may be regarded, the narrative part of Dr. (i rant’s Ixxdv will be 
found deeply interesting to all, particularly as it details the imudt'iits 
of his adventurous journey into the most inacet'ssihle n'gions of the 
Kixjrdish mountains, to tin* reshh'iice of the Nestorian Ihitriarch 
and otiier places, seldom, if evt'r, betliro visited hy Mnrojvean travel- 
lers. 

Their ronvn'sion in (Jltrisiianiiif^ the Ne.'^torians reh'r to Thomas, 
one of the twelve aposth's, with whom Adai, (Thaddi'us,) and Mari, 
of the nnmhcr of the Seventy, arc said to have hei'u associated. 
Oral tradition and the ancient writings of the .Nh'storians art' tmited 
in snpjiort of this opinion. And as .several of the Christian I'’a(h(*rs 
inform ns, that 'Fhoma.s Iravelh'd eastward, evi'ii to India, jirc'ach- 

See Jin iiitcrestiiig .AecMinit <>1* llie Ni-.'^lurein t'hnstians 

in Cr‘ntra.1 and Ka, stern Asia, ” pnbli.'^lu'd in llie AllssHMiarv I lerald thr Au- 
gust, 
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ing llic gospel, as he advanced, through the countries interven ing, 
wc niiiy regard the claims of the Nestoriaiis, on tliis subject, as at 
least proljable. This opinion is also conlirrned by the fact, that 
their ritual, comj)osed by ancient ecclesiastics, contains commemo 
rations of Thomas, in the form of thanksgivings to God, for his 
zealous labors among their ancestors and other eastern nations. 
And an additional ccmfirmation is the fact, that at this day, the 
Nestoriaiis arc particularly fond of naming their churches in honor 
of that a|)ostle. Mar Thoma, i. e. Saint Thomas. 

The origin of the Nestoriaiis, as a rliristian sert, is matter of au- 
thentic church history.* Nestorius, from whom the sect derives 
its name, bo/n^nd educated in Syria, was a presbyter at Antioch 
and was rnadii bishop of Constantinople A. D. 4*i8. The conspic- 
uousness of his station — that city being the seat of empire — his 
boldness in attempting to correct some popular superstitions — and 
perhaps his rashness in theological speculation, drew upon him the 
envy and hostility of contemporary bishojis, particularly of the am- 
bitious Cyril, then bishop of Alexandria. Arraigned for alleged 
heresy, N(‘storius was excommunicated, at liphesus, by the third 
gmieral council, in A. 1). 4^51 , — only about three years alb'r his 
el(‘vation to the see of the renowneil ca]>ital. First banished for a 
time to Arabia Petraea, and snbsiMpienlly transported to one of the 
Oases of Fybia, he tinally died in 1. pper i’igypt. One charge on 
which the august councal decreed his excommunication, by ex parte 
inanaLn'inent, was, that he refused to apply to the V'^irgin Mary the 
epithet Mifthvr of (Jod, (Owruxug). 4Mns charge h(' evadt'd, though 
!Vot('stant (diristians would certainly have thought nevi'r the worse 
of him, had h(’ frankly pleaded guilty. Another princijial charge, 
in his (‘xcommunication, was, that in his tlaadogical lieliet’, lie in- 
V('st('d Olirist w ith //ro /jrrso/ts as w(‘ll as with two natures. Tiiis 
charoe he perseveringly denied. His motivi's in attempting to 
check the prevalent snpi'rstition of paving idolatrous homage to a 
departed mortal, by applying to Mary th(^ blasjihemous Ojiithef, 
itit)fhir of' (tofl^ wen? undoubtedly he.nest ; and whatever novelties 
his sp(’culating genius may have leil lurn to broach, on the myste- 
rious subji'ct of the incarnation, his vieW’S. for aught that apptairs, 
w('r(‘ orthodox in th(' main. Index'd, it is wa rlhv of impiiry, w lu'thcr 
Nestorius niav not hav(* been far more evangelical than his oppo- 
juMits, and wlu'ther his comparativi' purity, in the general corruption 
of the chur<*h w hich piaw ailed at that period, may not have been 
th(‘ [>rinci[)al cause of tin* rigor with which he was treatial. ']'lios<‘ 

Sec Moslu'iin’s liistitiitt’s of I’.crlcsj.astieal I listory, hy .hniies 
i). 1). \ ol. I ptiT*’ |i,'iss)iii. 

A lull nf fhi* nri<';in und ['n'gn-ss of Noldfui tii-Mi m:iy 

touiul lo s “ liihli.a lioc;i MruMi1;dis ( *l<‘nu'ntino N ;itu ‘in i, \ *>1. 1\ •, 

HI (rrnrriil v<-rv cnrrrrl , it <a\ ors slmiiwlv nf r;i;»:;l iiri-judifi*. 

\ l)ri< l’liut v<n v nf' tin* Nj'.stori:in> is .il-i -ovi ii in the 

Kcs('arcln's of tsinitli and Dwight, coninioiiciiiir on jiairc ^ *'l. II. 
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who insist on tlie infallibility of the early councils are of course led 
to a dilTcrcnt conclusion. 

The cause of Nestorius, being by many regarded as the cause of 
an injured, persecuted man, created extensive sympathy and found 
numerous and efiicient advocates. It was warmly espoused by his 
countrymen in the Hast, particularly in a celebrated Syrian school 
in Edessa, (modern Orfa,) in Mesopotamia, in which great num- 
bers of Christian youth were at that time educated. This first 
Christian sect, thus severed from the general church, by prejudice 
and oppression, taking firm root in tliat central position, sj)read 
rapidly in all directions. It soon became })owerful, especially in 
Persia; and in all its vicissitudes, it has remained ikvminent from 
that day to this, in some of the regions now occupied by the Nesto- 
riaii Christians. 

With the Ncsforlcnis, should not be confounded two other sect^ 
with whom they are sometimes associated, — viz. the Jacohitca and 
the C/irilrlcaiis. The former are Manopin/sitv Si/rinns, i. e. Syrian 
Christians, who hold to but onr natinr in (/iirist. They are quite 
numerous in M eso[)otamia, and 'were related to the iVestorians, 
originally, ns fellow' countrymen, speaking the same language, the 
Anvivnt tSpriac, 

But the two sects are divided l)y the bitte rest hostilities of secta- 
rian rancor; and most of the Jacobites now' speak the Arr/hlr lan- 
guage, instead of the modern Syriac, and are thus cut off from the 
last tic of sympathy w ith their kindred the Nc'storians. 

The Chal(iv(tn:> are that p(*rtionof the Nestorian Christians that 
have been converted to the Ilomish faith, principally w ithin th(‘ last 
century, by the indefatigable ellbrts of Jesuit missionaries.* Most 
of these Catholics are fouml in and about the valley of Mesopota- 
mia. Indeed, very few of the Ncstoriansnow remain, on the western 
side of the Koordish mountains, who have not yiehled to the intrigues 
and usurpations of Papal doniination.t The tith^, was 

given to these Papists by the Pope, on their embracing the Catholic 
system, — an epithet which the Nestorians deny them the riglit llius 
exclusively to appropriate, alleging that tli(‘y themsi‘lves liave at 
least an ecpial relationsliip to the iidiai)ilants of the ancient “ Ur of 
the (dialdees.'’ J'he Paj)ists have also made coiiva rts iVoni the 
.facobites, and arrogated for tliem the title of Sprian (dtris/tans, 
with about the same degree of modesty and propriety witli which 
they assume the title Cluihhajis, for the converts they liavtj made 
from the Xestoriaii Christians. Many of those conv(‘rt(‘d from the 
Nestorians continue to speak the language of that people, as well as 
the Arabic; and some of tljem speak only the former; but as fami- 
ly quarrris are usually the most violent, so ihi.* iVc'storians ar(i s(‘pa- 

Siiiitli aiut Dwiglil, \’ol. II. Is(j. 

t Southgate's Tour through Armenia, Persia and Mesopotamia, Vol, It. 

p. 221 ), 
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rated from those “ Chaldeans,” by a hostility even more rancorous 
than that which divides them from the Jacobite Christians. 

It is to the Ncstorians, as distinct from both Jacobites and Chal- 
deans, that our missionary labors have hitherto been directed, and 
tJiat this volume has particular reference. 

The existing remnant of the Nestorian Christians arc found prin- 
cipally anion^ the mountains of Koordistan and in Orbomiah,* an 
adjacent district in tlie western part of Persia. Geographically, the 
Ncstorians arc situated between 80° and JIO" of north latitude, and 
between 4lJ° and of east loniritude. 

Koordistan is the ancient Assyria, embracinjnr also a part of Ar- 
menia and tyTTiv^nt Media. It consists mainly of wild ranges of 
mountains* wTiich divide the Turkish and the Persian empires. Its 
western sections are nominally subject to Turkey, and its eastern 
..t/ Persia. The inhabitants, however, pay but a limited allegiance 
to either of these nations; and some of them — the llakkary trihe 
in particular, in Central Koordistan — are nearly or quite indepen- 
dent. 

The Koords, the KaQdovxoiy Cardurhai, of Zenophon,f who gave 
him so much trouble on his retreat with the Ten Thousand, consist 
of a great number of tribes, speaking ditferent dialects of a language 
strongly resembling the Persian, who, from time iminemoriai have 
been keepers of Hocks — wild, fierce barbarians, much given to 
plunder. Their religion is MuhammtMlism of the Soo/irc faith, save 
the small sect of Vezvadvrs^ who tire the rvputvd frorsfiipprrs of iltr 
])( ciL Much of their country is exceedingly rough and would 
admit little cultivation. 4'his roughness t)f the country, added to 
the ferocity of the t)eoplo, renders portions of it well nigh iir<»ecessi- 
ble, and, consequently, little known to civifr/ed nations. The, ac- 
companying drawing very well represents the common appearance 
oi' Koovdish warrior. 


S ivs the Iti'v. .1 L. Mfrnrk <»t’ I’aluvr/, I’crsia, in :i noft* t«) tlic ^Ultlnlr, 
V My ‘Ult iilKUi liiisdl' l.'Ur IiimhmI nmr<‘ tii;:n niirt' to tlir iMtiioii’rnpli v ot* 

llic iiiUMc ot' vour «mI V. 1 11 rh ri.M', it snails tin’ rapliv is jirrircllv :iii:ilo- 

goii-i !o tlio l’('rsi:in. 1 Ir.ivc In- ini v.ooio t r.niit siiis tliiit ihi- ii iMir is dt-rivcd 
from :i roltmv tlait s«'ttl<-d tlii'i*’ fi'Mii ilio (i ^ I.' i nij>i rt . liho, tlio 

iiaiiu* is |):itronvmir, ami sliould lakr tli.- ad;.-<'liv»‘ form. I iiso n,asiii 
/’/v/y/f/rr, and accordmir to a littli* system of urtliojirajiliv which I have titrmed, 

I should write, 0/7ye//o r or . //ee/z/f /, I. r. uflUmm. SiirjtrisMi'^' (li've)(>|H!)( ills 
will doiihlless yet lie made, on the el hnoh > l''V of' tlie |>eojde of thi-^ and other 
parts of \^ia. This snhie<-t has already advanced sntfi< ieiit ly , as a .'■■rii art ^ to 
r('lml\'‘ hasty conclnsioiis and sweejnn>jf ni'iieralr/af ions. 1 may add, ui t’oii- 
Tv \i(m with the ahov»* (‘xtract , Unit mu’ ot* the most ancient cimrcjies in 
tlr.jomiah -an areheil stone fahrie, <'videiitly very ohl and elaimiiiji' a n oriirin 
hmir antecedent to the time of Mnlianmieii, is sanl hy the Ncstorians to have 
been hndl hv /'/.///hs, i.e. hv irtsluh ( '/‘ risl iit ns. I'or the jireseiit, hnwi‘ver, 
W(‘ will not i'hiiii\;'e tiuf rr1 Imnrn f<]ni (>roomiah, as it veiy v.< 11 expresses 

tlie native prommeiation ol’ the name, ami Ins heeome somewhat established 
hy oiir nsa!!i‘, - save that we w ill omit one o in llie lirsi s\ liable. 

1 Xenophon, .Aiiah. IfT. tin. 



6 NESTORIANS OF. KOOKDISTAN. 

The Nestorians of Koordistan inhabit the wildest and most inac- 
cessible parts of the Koorclish inoiintains. Some of the .districts 
occupied by them are so rougl), tliat no beast of burden can travel 
over them/ and even men (iiid ft difficult to climb about from cliff* 
to cliff*. 'J'hc least populoUvS districts of these Nestorians, as Gar- 
var, Somai, Chara, Mamoodiah, and some others, are subject to the 
Koordish tribes who dwell in the same districts, and by whom (be- 
inir by far the most numerous) the Nestorians are severely o])pressed 
and often plundered. Other districts, as Diz, Jeeloo, Bass, Tehoob 
and Titiree, have a larirer Nestorian population, and are more inde- 
pendent of tlieir Koordish neifirlibors. Such is particularly the case 
of Tiarce, situated in the narrow, rugged valley o^-^ river Zetbf^ 
(ancient Zabus or Zabis, whiedi runs into the Tigris,) wfiiT^h is the 
most j)opulous of all the Nestorian districts of the mountains. \i is 
governed by Meliks (literally kings) or chiefs, chosen Ironi its owl^ 
people by tiu'. popular voic.e irregularly expressed. The office of " ‘ 
these chiefs is usually, though not always, heretlitary in the same 
family. This district of Thiree is not only <iuitc independent ol 
the Koords, but its inhabitants have such a character for bravery and 
even ferocity, towards their Koordish neighbors, that the latter seldom 
hazard the adventure of entering that country, and such as do enter 
it are said often to atone for their temerity by being murdered and 
thrown into tlic river. The local situation of Tiaree,f hemnmd in, 
as it is, by steep, loffy mountains, save where the river, by narrow 
deffles, enters and leaves the <listrict, serves, no less than its popu- 
lousnoss, to deffmd its inliahitants from invasion. The Turkish 
government is now making vigorous etforts, througli the agency of 
the Koords, which have been attended with a measure of success, 
to reduce all those irjdependent Nestorians to a state of vassalage. 

The Nestorians of the mountains, like their Koordish neighbors, 
obtain their subsistence, to a great extent, from the pasturage of 
flocks. In their rugged country, the principal part of their arable 
soil consists of small terraced patches, on the steep declivities of the 
mountains. J And so rough and barren is much of tlieir territory, 
thi'it the ])Cople tind it almost impossible to obtain a subsistc'iice in 
their own country. Many of them are miserably poor. ^?ome 
travel abroad and l)eg as a j)rofession. Considerable numbers come 
down to the plain of Oroouiiab, in summer, to find employment; 
and still more are driven down there, by hunger and cold, in the 
winter, to seek a subsistence on charity. Jn some of the districts 

* Xcnojjlion, Anal). II. Sec. 5. 

+ Tliis name, Ti.'iriM*, is a Syriac wnr<l, which means, Jold, or ('uclosure, 
(as a sJi(M‘])-fV)id in .lohn lU: Hi ami i-lsewhen*), and was obviously given to 
tJiis distrieton af eomit of its sl riking local poculiarit.ie.s. 

t Priest. Dunka, one of our translators, who is from the inf)untalns, states, 
that in many pUuM's, if a Nestorian has a single -piitch. large emmgh to allow 
him to sow a rnp full of seed upon it, he thinks himself jii culiarly I'avored in 
the cjtcnt of his lields. 
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which are more susceptible of cultivation and less liable to the 
ravages of the Koords, the inhabitants obtain a comfortable living; 
though their fare is coarse, consisting chiefly of the products of 
their flocks, with rice, and bread made of a species of millet. Wlieat 
is scarcely cultivated in the Koordish mountains. 

The Nestorians of the mountains resemble their Koordish masters 
and neighbors, not only in their modes of living, but also in the 
exceeding rudeness, wildness and boldness of their character. The 
inhabitants of diflerent districts often fall into mutual quarrels and 
plunder each other; a^d if remonstrance is offered, the pillagers 
sometimes justjly thenid^ves by replying, that they plunder their 
christ\aiJ,MilJ'^cai, to sav^i thc spoil fron\ t\\e Koords \ 

Tln^oistriGt of Ordomiak is in the western part of Azerbijan, 
(ajiclfent Atropatene,* northern portion of Media,) the north-west- 
ern province of Persia. It consists of a magnificent pliiin, situated 
at the eastern bnsc of the Koordish mountains, and extending from 
them to the beautiful lake of the. same name. The iakr of Ordo- 
miah is about eighty miles in length and thirty in breadth, lying in 
direction a. little to the west of north and east of south. Its waters 
are very salt, perhaps as much so as the waters of the Dead Sea. 
No fish are found in it: but fowl, particularly the duck and flam- 
ingo, t fro(|ieiit it in gre^at numhers. 'Plie of Ordorniah is 

about forty miles in length, lying upon the central section of the 
lake, and in its broadest part, is about twenty miles wide. Impos- 
ing branches of the Koordish mountains sweep down ([iiite to the 
waters of the lake, at the extremities of the plain, enclosing it like 
a vast am|)hitlieatre. This great plain, with the adjacent declivities 
of the mountains, comprising an area of about six hundred square 
miles, contains at least three hundred and thirty villages. It is 
amply watered by three considerable rivers, (i. c. considerable, for 
Prrsi((, each being from one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet 
wuli!,) h(\sides many smaller streams. Its soil is extremely fertile, 
and is all under high cnltivatioii. Its .^tajilo productions are ^h^nt, 
rice, c.otton, tobacco ami the vine. It also abounds in a great va- 
riety of fruits. Jh;si(les its t(*Tr or twelve s[)ecies of the gra|.>e, it 
yields cherries, apricots, apples, pears, quinces, peaches, jiliims, 
melons, nuts, etc. in most ample abundance. And such is the 

■' Slra])n \I, j). (m 1. Casnul). l.VT. I’linv^ t'f. |). 1)^ ed. J^iitid. !()()!>. 

+ Tlu‘ flaiJiiiiffo fivqnciits iJiis.Inkr s»n’h riiiiubcr.s, t.Iint f liavt' se(Mi ni/7rs 
»)i' ilic sliDH^ hya cioiitiinioiis flock of ^Jhis bird l.sanrcal iiat- 

iiral curio.sity. Its ])ody, it is timndJicrc, is about fbc size of a gnriso ; but 
its s!(*ud<'i’ Icu's and sniall tlcxib' neck ari' ot'sutdi cnoniioiis k iijrUi, fb it cm' 
full inown lucasnrc-; si\ lc<’l, rnun Hk- bill to tlic ba-s, and it, slrctcb<‘s its 
wnitjis to even a onviter buiolli. Its color is white', save the wiims, the trout 
half’ <d‘ wliicli is covered, with inhnitahly delicate and heaniitul red leatli('rs, 
and tJi(‘ hack lialt’witli black quills. It is taken by }da<*i]iir‘ snares made of 
liair, ill tlu^ shallow parts <»t' tin* lake, when* this fowl WJilUs ahout in search 
ol'dccayinl vegetaVdes carr’u.'d intu the lake by the streams. 
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number of orcliards and trees, planted along the water courses,” 
on all parts of the plain, as to give much of it the appearance of 
American forests. 

About twelve miles back from the lake and about two miles from 
the mountains, is the citif of Oroomiah. It is the ancient Thebar- 
ma,* the birth-place, as tradition says, of Zoroaster, the founder of 
the ancient sect of fire-worshippers; a tradition which is rendered, 
perhaps, the more credible, from the fact, that there are, on differ^ 
ent parts of the plain, several artificial mounds, each covering an 
area of an acre or more, and rising to a height of fifty or seventy 
feet, which seem to be vast piles of ashea,. that afccumulatedi during 
the lapse of centuries, under the “ perpiltiial fires,” .kef(n‘e which 
tbey paid tlie/ir adoration. This is the explanation which tlU native 
inhabitants give of these monuments ; and T see no particular rea- 
son to question its accuracy. The city contains about twenty-live ' 
thousand inhabitants, it is nearly four miles in circumference. 
Like other cities of Persia, it is surrounded by a muJ-w:dl and a 
ditch; and most of its houses are built of uuburiit brick. Us mar- 
kets are good, for this country; its streets arc wider than arc emn- 
mon, in Eastern cities ; and it has a very agreeable air of comfort, 
from the great number of shade-trees, interspersed among the 
houses. 

From elevations back of the city, the beholder, as he looks down 
upon the gardens directly below him, — and then, upon the city, 
half buried in shrubbery, — and next, over the vast plain, studded 
with its hundreds of villages, verdant with thbusands of orchards and 
hedges of poplars, willows and* sycamores, upon the streams, and 
gleaming with almost illimitable fields, waving a golden harvest, — 
and farther still, upon the azure bosom of the placid lake, beaming 
and sparkling like an immense mirror, under the brilliancy of the 
pure Persian sky, — and finally, upon th<i blue mountains, far in the 
distance beyond the lake, — one of the loveliest and grandest speci- 
inen3;.<)f natural scenery is spread out before him, that was ever pre- 
sented to the eye of man. 

The climate of Orborniah is one of the finest in the 

world. It resembles, in its temperature, the climate of our Middle 
States. Unhappily, however, artijirkd causes arc at work which 
render it decidedly unhealthy, — particularly to foreigners. A coun- 
try so charming, — so bright under the elfulgence of its clear hea- 
vens and grateful with the thrifty growth of its ahundant crops, pre- 
sents to the ri/r so much of the aspect of an Tldni, as almost to for- 
bid the idea of the approach of sicknej?s and pain. J5ut the foreigner, 
who rcsid(is there, is soon forced to feel that its brilliant skies ami 
l)almy breezes, b(;autiful and grateful as they are, are still surcharged 
with the elements of disease and death. The causes of its unhealthi- 

St. Mi'tii. siir IWniu'u. TI. p. Almlfodue Geog. Tab. XVIII. 

Ritt(?r's Frdkiuide IX. p. 
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DOSS are the constant irrigation,* in snininer, of the almost nuinhor- 
less fields and gardens, on the plain, with the consequent great 
iimount of evaporation, — tlie rapitl and almost boundless growth and 
decay of its annual vegetation, — and a more prolific cause still, the 
numerous jwoU of stagnant watvr, that remain much or all of the 
time, in diherent ])/aces, pnrticiiinriy in the fosse which surrounds 
the city, and cannot fail to generate a vast amount of miasm a.f 
The relbrming hand of a good government, controlled by tlie re- 
deeming spirit of (diristianity, is all that is needed, to drain and dry 
up those stagnant jiools, and remove many other nuisance's, and 
soon restore this climate, in a great measure, to its native salubrity. 

The Nestorian^ of Orbomiah have a geiuTal tradition, that their 
i m m ed i fCf stor s came down from the mountains, to live on the 
plain^/ff a period not detinitely known, hut about five or sik hun- 
dred years ago. It is quite pr(d)a\)le that the Nestorians were en- 
tirc'ly swept away from this provinci', for a season, during the de- 
vastations of Timoiirlane. There are, however, some monuments 
of th('ir earlier residence here, 'riie largest and oldest mosk in this 
city, I’or instance, was once a Christian church. In ri'pairing it, a 
few years ago, a vault was found under it, containing sonu' anc/ient 
relics, and among them, a Ms., in a state of tolerable presc'rvation, 
pur[)orting to have been written in that church about eight hundred 
years agie 

l\ot iiKwe tlian six hundred Nestorians reside in the c/7// of 
(7rbomiali. Tiiey ar(‘ principally in a compact position, fidjaccmt to 
which th(^ piaanises of our mission are situated. Theia^ are about 
two thousand .lews in the city, and the remaining part of tJie popu- 
lation an*. Muiiainmedans. 

'TIk; i\('storians are numerous in the c/Y/nges-, on the plain of 
Orbomiah, in some* eases occupying a village (‘xclusively, and in 
()th('rs, living in tlu', same villages with MuhamuK'dans. Most of 
tliem are employed in th(‘ cnltivation (d'the soil, ol which tlu'y are 
sometiiiK's, though rarely, the pr(»prietors. A f(*w arc* inc'chanics, 
as masoiis, and joiners. Their common relation to the iMuhammo 
dan nobility ill the temure oftlu^ soil, is that ol sc'rls and herds, ^riie 
JMuhmnnndau prffstnih i/ >ustain uominoUi/ the saim* relation to the 
higher classes, though tlu'ir rights are better respc'cted than those of 
the* (Mnistians. The Nestorian:^ often suffer lawless (‘Xtortiou and 
ojijircission Iroin tlu'ir Muh immedan masters, Th(‘ir curcumst.'uices 
are, Imxvi vc'r, quite tolerable lor a p(H>ple in hondage*. And their 


Slmwcrs arc verv ran* nt Tersia iliiriag lln' warm part of tli(* ycar. Tlic 
gar(l<‘Ms ami liclds an* flicrcturr in'c<-s>arilv irrigated by means orsmalJ canals 
'whicli ciMidncI tin* w.ilcr tVom llic slrcaiiis. 

1 Ib'ot'. Ilitchcoc U nl’ Amlicrst (’«>llcgr, lias analysi'd sjiccimcns of the wa- 
ter el’ tlie lake, and wlnle tin* pritieipal ingredient is iiuiriatt* ot's<tda, or cem- 
mun salt,, lie I'mds it eapahle of diseliarging targe quantities nt’sulpluirr»'t('d hy- 
drogen ; and sngg«'sts that lliis may also be a iVuitt’ul eaiise of tlie uiihealthi- 
ru'Si of tile climate,' of that province. 
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fertile country yields such an overflowing abundance, that, so far 
from hoing pinched with a want of the means and many of the com- 
forts of life, the industrious among them are always surrounded with 
liberal plenty. 

The Nestorians of Ordomiah partake much, in their manners, of 
the suavity and urbanity of the Persian character. J3y the side of 
their rude countrymen from the mountains, though originally from 
the same stock, they ap])car like antipodes. They themselves de- 
nominate the Nestorian mountaineers, wild men. 

This ditference in the appearance and character of the two class- 
es is owing entirely to their respt;ctive local circumstances. And 
we may regard it as a felicity, that the mountaineers are impelhid, 
by interest or necessity, frequently to visit the p/n/n’In^lsu'di num- 
bers, where they cannot help feeling and imbibing a softcnii»^«‘, hu- 
manizing influence. And as, in the progress of our work, the f»co- 
ple of this j)rovince shall become yet more enlightened and elevated, 
by the revival of the spirit of Christianity among them, their inter- 
course will tell still more powerfully and beneticially, on tlieir less 
civilized brethren, and through them, on all classes of the rude in- 
habitants of Koordistan, and especially in connection with the mis- 
sionary operations that arc contemplated in those wild mountains. 

It is very ditlicult to arrival at even tolerable accuracy, in estimat- 
ing the nninljcr of the Nestorians. The methods of ol)taining statis- 
tics, on this subject, among orientals generally, are very indefinite 
and unsatisfaetory. TIk* po[)nlation of a town, village, or district, 
is cstiuiiiU'd hy the number of flmii/ics, a giviai number of 

individuals Ixa’ng nssmued as the average iii eacli family. Put in 
the primitive, putriurchiil style of ]iviu(r which obtains in these conn- 
tries, where three, four, or even five, general ions, as the case may 
he, dwell together in the same hou.sehoJd, the number of persons 
in a family varying from live up to fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, thir- 
ty, and even more, it is impossible to li\ accurately on an (fvira^r, 
number. Ten is the number often assumed for this pur[)ose. In 
the Koordish mountains, the population is often estimated by the 
nmni)er o'i Mildicrs, that can bo rallied on an emergency, every male 
adult Ixung reckoned as a soldier. But this method is even more 
irideflnite than the other; for, in those wild, inaccessible regions, 
tliere is the additional difliculty, that the number of either houses or 
soldiers is very imperfectly known. 

The probable number of the Nestorian Christians, as nearly as I 
can ascertain it, with such difliculties (‘nemnhering the subject, is 
about one hundred and forty thousand. Jn Tiiirce, by fur the larg- 
est and most poj^nlous district of the Nestorians among the moun- 
tains, there may he about fifty thousand inhabitants. This district 
is inhabited exclusively by Nestorians, and, as already stated, has 
hitherto been quite independent of the Koords. In all the other 
districts of the mountains, there may be sixty thousand Nestorians. 
And in tlie province of Ordomiah, there are between thirty and for- 
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ty thousand. One hundred and forty thousand is a small number 
to comprise a nation, or an ancient sect of Christians. But the his- 
tory of the Nestorians, as well as their present circumstances and 
character, as was suerrrested at the conunencement of this chapter, 
invest this little remnant with an interest, in a measure, indepen- 
dent of numbers. 

The position and character of the Nestorians of Oroomiak give 
to them an importance far superior to their relative j)roportion of the 
whole population. This is especially true, in view of the fact, that 
its population is at present fast increasing, by the permanent immi- 
gration into this province, of considerable numbers of the Neslori- 
ans from jpauj^of the mountain districts. Oppressed and overrun, 
by the j^perior power of their rapidh/ inrrensing Koordish masters, 
the jp^ior refugees llyto Orbomiah, as a generous asylum. And the 
time may not be distant, when the humble Christian population of 
this province, augmented in their numbers and elevated in their char- 
acter, — their Miihammedan masters at the same time being weaken- 
ed and diminished by their growing corruption and depressed by 
political revolution — shall quietly inherit this goodly land. The 
vfcf’/c sh(dl inherit the earth. 

To ihe Christian scholar, the and Utvraturv. of the Nes- 

torian Christians are objects of much interest. Their ancient lan- 
guage is the Spridr , — by some supposed to have been the common 
language in Pah'stine in the days of Christ and the same in which 
the Saviour hijnself conversed and preached, and probably not riiller- 
ing much from it.* 'J'his language is still the iifrrrfrt/ of 

the Nestorians. Their books are nearly all written in it. They 
conduct their epistolary correspondence’, in it ; and though \\ (had 
lan^u(rL(< , the b(’st educated of their clergy become abh* to converse 
in it with thiency. Their irriffni (liarartn' dilfers consichnably 
from (hat of the west(‘rn, or .la<*()l)i(e, Syrians, which is the charac- 
ter best known to JOuropean >cholars. '^riie former was never, to 
my kiunvledgo, in type, until A. I). 1S:2B, when an edition of the 
(losj)els was printed in it by the British and Foreign Bible Society* 
It much resembles the l‘lstrangelo,t but has a. more round and easy 

* Sec an able and intcrcs! iiiir arf'ndn in n iatinn to this lan^Liuauc, in the 
Biblical B.eposiloi y for April, IS;»| ; \ ol. I. p. ItoS. 

t “ Kr^trani'clo is IIk’ in<»st ancient, anionir tlu* kinds •)(’ \vritin|i; wbicli are 
foninl in .'\ri:n* books. T<* this name, indot'd, As.-cinan oiveslbi' siiiniliealion 
<.d deriving- il. from tlu' (JnN-k njfjuyyt /.oc. But since tliis form of tin' l(d.- 

tf ! i.s l)y no means rntiiul (a point eoin'ctly observed by .1- D. ]\li<*baelis ajid 
Adiri us.) \v<^ ('onelude, aloim with tlie.se jnen, that the name* is of Arabic ori- 
w'in. d’lie Syrians first employed if (tirsifitaifcc, i. e. in wrifiim’ Syriac let- 
ters ; then adop1e«l it, being derived frt)in^_ ^ svrlptunr^ and 

frail <r( Hum ; so tliat it may signily, seriplnra cwangelii. MMiis is the largo 
hand wbie.b they employrnd, in wriiing <*opi(*s of the (Jospel, op])os('d to tlie 
smaller and mon* raj)i<lly written letbns wbie.b Adlmms informs ns wen* ii.'^ed 
for c;ommon purposes at that time,’’ — Hiyff'uniim's Hi/r. (Jnnn. p. ()7. iSee also 
notes following on the same page. 
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Tlic Nostoriaiis linve some old books written in the Estran- 
^elo, and tli(‘v still use that ancient character for capital Ictitm. 
The connv\on Nestoriuu c\\aracAer is a very clear and hevvnvWul one, 
so agreealde lo the eye, t\\at members of oiir mission, wlien inca- 
pacitated by oplithnliny, to read hbi(flish, w ithout pniii, nro able to 
read the Syriac, in this character with little ijiconvenience. 

'riierc are twenty-two consonants in the lanirna<re of the Nestori- 
ans, the sninc as in the nneient Syriac, with a niodifiaUiou ot' (limd 
(^r)i by a scratch of the pen underneath to (‘xpress j, ch or i,di ; and 
ol‘ JV' (j>) by a half V^av placed under it, to express ph. j{, (i, 1), 
K, P, and Tli, are also subject to aspiration, whi(‘h is indicated by a 
point b(‘low them and tlie reverse by a point above, Jjjie^sanie as in 
the ancient laiiiruai^rc. There are sevem vowels, corresp'o'j^dinij to 
lonir a, short a, h)nir c, sliort c, lon<r and short /, lon^ a and doKbl^e a, 
or a. 'flu; vowels used by the iSiestorians are polnls, and not the 
Greek vowels invented, as used by the West(‘rn Syrians; and where 
the latter use onticron (short o), as in Aldlai, (mhI, the Neslorians use 
the open sound of ^/, wsAhiha, God. 

IMie vernacular lauiruaire of the Nestorians, is a nKjdern dialect 
of llie anciinU Syriac, inucli barl)ari/ed by inversions, contractions 
and ahbreviatiims, and by the introduction of a irr(‘at number of 
Persian, Koordish and Ihirkisli words, (*ach class prevailinix la.'spt'c- 
tively, in a particular district, in [)roportion as it is situat(‘d iK'ar to 
the people usin^ ('ither of those lanijuaifes. Thomyli thus c(>rr\tpted, 
however, as now spoken l)y tin; \i‘slorians, the body of the lan^uaire 
comes diriM'ily from tlu' venerable ancient Syriac, as clearly as the 
modern (ireek comes from tin; ancient. It is a solier lani(uaire 
than the ancient Syriac, its ifuttural words beduLT ti'wer, and its 
nouns (nen more extetisivady ending in open vowel sounds. The 
accent is almost invariably upon the penult svllable. The uoun is 
dediiH'd by means of a preposition, havinur properly no con.'^frm I 
state, thouirh the first of two nouns has an allix pronoun, indicatinjr 
posscssi«)n, — thus, Jiroonce^ (/as son, instead of Hroona, se//,) (T/Jra- 
/ta/n, son of Abraham. 'I'lie objective case, after an acaivt' vm*!), is 
indicated by the particle, /, prefixed ; the dativ(i is e\press(al by 
tlu^ saine [)article, nuMuino; to, or Jitr; and tlu? ablativa* is ^nnern- 
cd by prepositions. M'he {)assive voice is tiirmed bv a distinct aux- 
iliary v(‘rb, and not by a syllable ))relixed, as in the ancient laniruan(\ 
The Nestorians of the Koordish mountains sjx'ak diak'cls moiar 
TK^arly rt^-emblinLC the anci<'nt Syriac*,, both in w«)rds and in sound, 
than the inhabitants of Oroomiab, alike* from their liinitt'd inter- 
covtrse \v\t\\ foreign itations and their more r\nle and hardy char- 
act ('T. 

So\nc critics have (piestioncd this opinion, and supp<^sed that the 
languajre of the Nestorians is a modern dialect oftlu; ancient Cha/- 
daic, instead of the Syria**, notwithstandiiui; all their literature bein<r 
in the Syriac, and their written correspondence beinir still c*)nducte<l 
in that lariguiige. It is incumbent on such as sustain this view, to 
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point out the (Jiflercrice between the Clialdaic and the Syriac, and 
to show that the spoken language of the Ncstorians is nu)re allied 
to the former tlvan the latter. 1 will insert in tins connection a 
Ijrief extract ironi a letter which I received from Prof. Edward 
Kohinson D. ])., whose leariietl researches on this and kindred sub- 
jects entitle his opinion to the hi^rhest delercnce. The extract is as 
follows, viz. ; “ Prolessor Rodiger'^ proposes to go on and publish 
a fuller account of the Syriac iantrna^e, as now s])oken among the 
Nestorians. The views contained in your letter leave no room to 
doubt of the character of the langiia<re, nor that the Chdldrdu, so 
called, of iAfesopotatnia, is the same. I have myself had no doubt 
of this b y; If we-: althouirh, on iiKjuiry of R — a/id of Mr. 8 — in 
Const, ■n/miople, J could ^ct no satisfactory inl’ormation from either. 
Th(^|yrev;iilinir view .'imoiiix scholars at ])resent is, that the ancient 
Chaldee and the Syriac are, at the bottom, the same di.alect; the 
former havinir developed itself in a more ./(irlsh form and a(Io[)ted 
a ll(‘brew alphabet, and the latter bavin" been dilfus('d amoii" 
Christi;ms, with a dilftwent alphabet, — i. e. one beiii" a llebraiziii" 
Aramaean, and the other, a Christian Aramaean. A similar fact ex- 
ists now in relation to tlu^ Servian and Illyrian lanoua"es. They are 
the s, line, or nearly so, as spokem ; but the Servians ;ire Greek 
Christians and us(‘. a peculiar alphabet; while the Illyrians arc 
Catholics and write; with the Latin letters.” 

I may add, that one of my respected associate's, tlu; Kev. Mr. 
llolladay, and niys(‘lf, hav(' tak( n some pains to compan; tin; lan- 
"uaireof the Nc'storians with tin* (dialdaic, as exlubited in the hooks 
of Daniel and f]zra,f and at the same time, with tlie ancient Syriac 
of tliose portions oi‘ Scripture, and the result has been a decided 
pri'pondei ance, in the ddference that obtains between those two 
ancii.nl (iialc«’ts, in favor of tlerivin" this inoilern lan"na"e directly 
from the Syriac. 

V(;ry little atteiujit had Ix'en nnule to reduce the vernacular laii- 
"iiage of the Ni'storians to trrifing, until we commenced our mis- 
sionary op(*rations. 'J’he anc/u'ut Syriac, b('iu" a (Ihk/ laup;ua"e, 
and entirely uniutelliirible to tlie people until stwidii'd as a Imnnd 
tongue, it seemed to us, at the oiUset, 'piite iuilispeusable to the due 
accomplishnn nt of our object, to mak(' tlu'ir mo'hru didleit the 
m(;dium of trrittin, is well as of e/v/Z, instruction. Some tln^wetic 
philoloiTi.sis qiu'stion the j)n;pri(‘ty of rc'duciu" to writiu" anv of tin; 
spoken lanjruairi's of the orii'iital Chn.‘'ti.ins, ;md, pi'i'h.aps, some 
other Asiatic- vi'niacular lan"ua"es, advisin", that the people .should 
be carried back to the readoptioii of their ancind tongues. Such 

^ OflfnlJ('. 

f Says Dr. Iloliiiison, “ The ( ’luiklair of Daniel .-md Kzra is liardly a fiair 
standard <»f crtniparisnii, siin-r it .ipproarhos imicli iHNiror to file 1 tc hrow than 
docs the ordinary (’ha Idee dialect. 'The coinpiirison shonhl latlier Inive been 
made witli sonu‘ portion ot the ( -liald«*e translations I’.vliibited in the Tar- 
gums.’' Am. Ihb Ivepos. (Jet. IH4J, p. note. 
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philologists should remember, that popular language is not that 
trartahlv thing, which will come and go at one’s bidding, — and 
especially, march far in \\ retrograde direction; that it is rather 
an absolute soiureign, whom we may, indeed, approach and con- 
ciliate, but whom we try in vain to coerce. 1 may here quote one 
or two brief remarks from Prof Robinson’s letter, from wiiich the 
paragraph above quoted is taken, lie says, ‘‘ There can 1)6 no 
doubt, 1 think, as to the propriety and necessity of cultivating the 
modern Syriac, in the manner you mention, any more than there is 
in the case of the modern Greek. It is the language and the oidy 
language of l//e people^ and must remain so, though it should be 
purified and refined, by a reference to the ancient so far 

as possible.” We have, from the first, been fully impressx5:ll. in at- 
tempting to reduce this spoken dialect lo writing, with the hi^\im- 
portance of shaping it, so far as practicable, to the very perfect 
model of the ancient Syriac ; and we strenuously urge on the Nes- 
torians the continuerl study of the latter, as a teamed language. It 
is visionary, however, to snp\>osc, that they could ever l)e lironght 
to adopt tills as their vernacular longue. Uy the blessing ol’ (iod, 
on our labors, we have succeeded, in [inlting considerable portions 
of the Scriptures, and some other matter, into this new, and, to the 
i\estorians, attractive costume. 

Of the venerabh' ancient Syriac, once so highly and extensively 
cultivated and so rich in its liU'rary treasures, we now find, as of 
tlni unfortunate jx'ojiie who use it, little more than its ashes. 
The number of works, at present extant among the Ni'storians, is 
very limited, and cojiies of these are extreuK’lv rare, 'riie library 
of the patriarch, which had often been ri'prt'sented to ns as abso- 
lutely prodigious, and miglit appear so to thest‘ sim|)l(‘*heart(‘d peojilc 
who were acquainted with no method of making hooks, exi’ejit the 
slow' motion ol* the pen, was found bv Dr. (irant to consist of not 
more than sixtp volumes^ and a part of these are dupHeafes. And 
no other cadlcction, to be conipareil with this, exists among the i\('sto- 
rians. 'Phrcc, five, or ten, books, have been regarded as a liberal 
supply for a large village or distric.t even. 

The few books which the iVestorians po.sse.ss, how'ever, are objects 
of deep interest. Among them a’-e found the whole of the J l(di/ 
with the following exceptions, vi/.., th(‘ epistle «)f dude, 
the second and third epistles of John, the .‘^ecoud of bet(*r, and the 
Revelation ; also, the account of the woman takcwi in adultery in .lohn 
VIII, and the much discussed passage in I John o: 7,non(' of which 
are found in any of their .Ms. copies, or si’cm to hav(^ been krmvvn to 
them until introdm-ed by us, in tlu* printc‘d editions ot* the British and 
Foreign Bible Socii’ty ; i. e. the Pesehito* is th(‘ oidy viTsion of the 
New' Testament with which th(‘y seem ever to hav(‘ been acquainti'd. 
They make no objection to thesit portions of the Scrij)tur(‘s, as in- 

“ Pesr/ilfo is a Syrifu- word, iiH‘;uiiiiL»‘, pure, siiuph*, nr litcrnl. 'Phis v('rsinii 
of the New TostanK ut is supposed to have been early made from the (Ireek. 
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trodiiced by us, but readily recognize and acknowledge them as 
canonical. Tlieir Scriptures are not found in one volume ^ but are 
usually in six, the division being as follows, viz., 1. The Pentateuch, 
(Ovrata,) copies of which are not so rare as of some other portions. 

The remaining books ol* the Old Testament as far as the Psalms, 
with the exception of the two books of •Chronicles, (Bitrnetwee,) 
copies, few. The two books of Chronicles, (Bheremin,) copies 
of which are very rare. 4. The Psalms, (David, or Mismorce,) 
copies comparatively numerous. 5. The Prophets, (Nobhiee,) 
copies rare. B. The New Ttistamcnt, (Khedetta,) copies more nu- 
merous than of any other portions except the Psalms. 

In the second hook\ in this list, occurs the apochryphal work, 
E,eelesi(^tiehs^i)X the^lf7sr/e//i of'Sin/rh^ (Khahumplha d’liae Sirah,) 
and^'ist of the other liooks of the apocliraphy, as known to Kuro- 
pearTs, are mentioned as existing in the mountains. The Nestorians 
have also, in a separate volume, a work purporting to he the /vrcr/r/- 
tion of' Pan!^ (Cileoanee d’Paulus), which is said to consist of 
communications of tlie “ vmutterahle words, wiiich,” he leWs \is, “ it 
is not lawful for man to utter,” that he heard, w hen he w as “ caught 
up to the third heavens.” 

''riie priiicijial hooks, containing the ehnrrh service of the Nesto- 
rians, are the following, viz. 1. Alternate ])rayers for each day in 
two weeks, (KMem, and Kharai, Dooatha). Prayers for every day 
in the y(‘ar exc(*pt the sahliath and festivals, (Keshkool). B. Prayers 
for the liord’sday and festivals, (Ilddra). 4. Prayers forFestivals not 
in Tient, (Gezza). 5. S(‘rvices for communion, ordination, hajitism 
and consecration of churches, (Taksa). (k J.egendsof Saints read 
in the churcdies during sonu' of tluhr fasts, (Wh'rda). 7. Marriage 
services, ( Barnkla). Funeral service's, (Onei'da). A small 
Romish Legend is also found among them, claiming to he an epis- 
tle that (h"^cen(led from h<‘aven, at Bonu\ about th(‘ A. I). *’J7, 
being engraved by tlu' linger ot God on a tahh' of ice! After de- 
tailing a jiompous array of signs and wonders that attended its de- 
scent, it proceeds to enjoin the ohser\ ance of the law s of God and of 
the clmrcdi, and denoinnu's fearful threatenings on the disobedient. 
It is entitled, the epistle of Ihe Sidtbaf ft, ( Agertha (rKhosheeha), i. e. 
it descended on the Snhhath, and demands a r(*ading evcrif !:<nhbuth. 
It is hut lilth' used by the iNestorians. 

Reciting the Psofnis comprises a very considerahh' part of the 
daily church service of the iNestorians. Tht' gosj)els are also road, 
particfdarly on the Sabbath and on festival occasions. And the 
I^pistles and the Old 'restaim'ut, thougli less, are still fre 4 uently 
list'd, in tlieir churches. 

'The N(‘storians have a book containing tin* Iinvs and canons of 
their church, (Siinhados).* They have also so/iie of t^^c w riti/igs ol 

Who)] till' Syriac, literature was in its gn*atest prosjx'rlty, llte (irnh lan- 
guage and literature were iniich cultivated by the Syrians, who introduced 
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the Fathers, (Abhahritha) ; and traditions, (Teshaiatha) ; Books of 
Martyrs, (Sadee) ; and coinnientaries, (Nooharec,) on all portions of 
the Scriptures, some of which are very intereslin^^ and instructive, 
but other parts are e(|ually fanciful and puerile. They have books 
of wise and moral sayings, (Akuldarec, Sliaj)er Doobharee) ; and 
books of philosophy, (Peelasobpa,) but “ falsely so called and they 
have rare copies of ponderous dictionaries, (Lexicon,) and grani- 
nicrs, ((jrammatika). 

Among the books of the Nestc^rians are some very am init manu- 
scripts. There are copies of the New ^J\‘.stamcut, for instance, 
written, some on parchment and some on ])aper, which date back 
about six hundred years. Some of these are writtenjn the F.stran- 
gelo, and some in the common Nestorian character. ^riT^^ery an- 
cient copies of th(i Scriptures are regarded by the Nestorians with 
much veneration and are used with great cari'. They are kept 
wrapped in successive envelopes, and when taken into the hands, 
are reverently kissiMl, as very hallowed treasures. In the villagi', ot 
Kbwsee, is a copy of the New Testament, which purports to be lil- 
tecn hundred years old. A few ol th(' first parclmu'iit leaves are 
goiH‘ and their place is supph(‘d by |)aj)er, on which that early datf* 
is recorded, with how much authority is uncertain, 'riu* ruhrirs, 
in most anci('nt c<ipi('s, moreover, ix'tray a later origin tliaii tradi- 
tion or their dates would claim for them. I trii'd to borrow the 
revi'red copy here mentioinal, to bring with me to America, as an 
(djject of interest ; but tin* iMrdiammedan master ol’ tin* village in- 
terposed and i()rba(h‘ its being tak(*n away, a|)pr(‘lieiHhng that some 
dire calamity would befal the iidiabitants, should so sacrial a (h'po- 
sit lx* removed from ainoiiL^ them. And such is tlx* reputation «>f 
its antiipiity and sanctity, that Mnhanmiedans, as well as Nesto- 
rians, are sometimes sworn upon that New Ti'sianu nt. 

I find it int('r(*sting, in translating the Scrijitnri's, to compare the 
printed Syriac version, as also our own, with thi*se ancient Syriac 
manuscripts. Slight diversitii's s»)metimes oc<‘ur, not such as at all 
to invalidate either as a standard ; but, by tlu; dilli'rent locatiiin oi’ 
cl single (/of, new light and vividness are often thrown ujxxi a pas- 
sage of Scripture. A case of this kind, for (?xam[)le, occurrc'd in 
Luke *21: in relation to the conversation between (hirist and the* 

two disciples on their way to I'hnmaiis, “ Did not our hearts ht/rn 
within us,” (‘tc. In the printed version, it is i/al^irrl, fjuni^ the 
same as in bhiglish. But my translator, a Nestorian jiriest, (jues- 
tioiKid th(^ correctness of this reading, and on nd'erriiig to a Ms. copy 
of the New Teslanx'iit, about six hundnid years old, inst(‘ad of 
yakfud, hirrn, we found, yukitr, Itravy, or (ht// ; the dill(*r('n(‘e Ix*- 
ing simply the location of a whicdi, in the om* case, Ixung 

ahxost t( nns^ on n'lijiMous, moral am! pii ilosopirM' sniijocts, iVom 

tlx* (irerk^ into tlioirowii langnam*. 'I’liis w«}rd, ^unluhlvs^ synod, ami seve- 
ral of the others whicli follow, are instances. 
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placed hchrw the final letter of the word, made it Daled, (r/,) and 
in the other case, placed ahovv. it, made it Raish, (r). According 
to the ancient iMs., the verse in (piestion would read, “And th(‘y 
said one to anoth(*r, were not our hearts //vY/e//, (or r/«//, reproacli- 
injr themselvc's ofhoinir slow of understanding,) vvdiile he talked to 
us by the way and while he opened to us the Scriptures,” — a read- 
in<r which certainly loses nothing of beauty or force, wlien compared 
with our own version. 

Few as are /vee/is among the Nestorians, their rrafhr.< ;irc scarcely 
more numerous. Not more than one in two hundred ol* the jx'ople 
— in g(MieraI only the r/e/*g// — could read, when we connncmced our 
labors among tluan. And such as read at all — tludr highest and 
most inlluential ecclesiastics even — are very imperfect ly cduca- 
t(?(J^ A majority ol‘ the pri(‘sthood can merely their devotions 

in the anr'K nf Si/riar^ without knowing the imsming. [’^v('n some 
ol tlie h/'sAu/Js, junong the mountains, are in this predicament. 

We have now about live hundred cliildrcm and youth in our 
Seminary and scliools, who possess as good nativii tahaits as an 
e(jual number in any country, and ar('. successfully studying b»)th 
tluhr ancient and modern tongm's ; arid we hope, in th(‘ j)rogr(‘ss 
of our work, to h;iv(' many more thus emplovcMi. W(‘ havir freedy 
cir(‘ulat(‘d th(‘ jirinted Scrijitures, in tb(‘ an.hc'ut Syriac, among sucli 
as can rc'ad, and have nmlti|)li(‘d with tiie pi.'ii copii's oj’ tlu'si^ j)or- 
tions of the Mible which wc* have translated into the* spok(‘n dialect; 
and lh(' aid of our printer and ()r(*ss, ilnit hav(‘ happily com- 
mema'd op(‘ralions, will enabh; us t<> contribut(‘ tar more' rapidly 
am! (‘Ili<‘i('ntly than we have hitherto done, to revive th(‘ dying em- 
b(‘rs of (itcidturr^ as well as of pure! religion, among this ancient 
pe( >ple. 

'riie N (.'-torians, like their .MrdiamuHMlan mastc'rs and neighbors, 
are vcmt line looking jx'ople. 'Their stature i.s nearlv the same as 
our own. 'Their ft‘atur<‘s art' regular, manlv, intelligent and otten 
liandsonie. And their compk'xion, wert' their habits eleanlv — par- 
ticularly that of the N('sh)ri:m.> on tin* liigb nionntains — would b(‘. 
iK'arly as ligbf'^ and lair as that common among Americans. In 
tlicir cliaracbug tbeyv art' bolil, generous, kind, vt'rv artless for 
Asiatics, and extremely hospitable. f)pj>res>ion, from tlu'ir Persian 
masters, nas nmer bc't'ii able to r('diie(' llu; Nt'storians Ormnninh, 
to the sjiiritle^s servility of tiu' Armenian (diristians. 'Tliey are 
still brave, rt'stless under oppri'ssion, ami so far as a subject people 
can b<*, remarkably 'uKhpnidtnt in their leelings. .And on the otlii'r 
hand, the iNt'storians of tin* mountains, with all llieir extreme wild- 
ness, rudt'iK'ss, l)old independence ami even ii'rocitv, still jiossess 
th('. sanies kindness and gen(*rosity of character, wliitdi are sncli prom- 

Mar ^ oliannan, tlic Ncstoriaii Itisln)]) who visitiHl llu* l iiitcd Stairs, is 
c-ousidrialdy (Uirhtr tiian most ol* tlu' .\cstt»rians of ()rut>miali. Ilis family 
an* noticed Ity tlit; natives, as being of dark coniplc.xioii. 
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inent traits in the people in the province of Oroomiah. There, the 
hungry man will divide his last piece of bread with a stranger, or 
an enemy. 

Tn the district of Oroomiah, where the Nestorians are so plenti- 
fully supplied with the means and comforts of living, they, as mat- 
ter of calculation, lay in liberal stores for their poor countrymen of 
Koordistan, who, pinched with want among their own barren moun- 
tains, come down to the plain in large numbers, particularly in 
winter, to seek temporary subsistence on charity. This character- 
istic kindness and hospitality of the Nestorians, which they ever 
manifest to to the utmost of their power, contribute much to 
render oiir residence among them agreeable and comfortable. 

Attractive as are their native traits of character, it is as nominal 
Christians j tJiat the Nestorians are invested with the deepes'^ in- 
terest. 

The ecclesiastical head of the Nestorian church is a Patriarchy 
whose residence is at present at l)iz, a village about twenty miles 
from Julamerk, in the llakkary district, one of the most inaccessi- 
ble parts of the Koordish mountains. Until a few years ago, he re- 
sided at Kochtnines, a village still nearer to the town of Julamerk. 
The patriarchal residence in any part of the Koordish mountains is 
comparatively recent — ordy from about A. D. loOO. It first result- 
ed from the quarrels of rival candidates and the Papal defection, 
among the Nestorians on the western side of the mountains. Pre- 
viously, the patriarch had resided at Klkoosh. Earlier still, from 
A. D. 75*2, at Bagdad ;* and originally at Soleucia.t 

There are properly nine ecclesiastical orders among the Nosto- 
rian clergy, though two or three of them are at present little more 
than nominal. Beginning with the lowest, they are as follows, viz. 
1. Hiipo Deeacon, (sub-deacon,) who properly sweeps and lights 
the church, as well as takes some part in their devotions. 2. Ka- 
rooya, (reader,) a kind of novice, who regularly joins with the 
higher ecclesiastics in reciting the liturgy, and sometimes assists 
in the menial services of the church. Shamasha, or Deeiicon, 
(deacon). 4. Kasha, Kashseesha, or Kana, (Priest). 5. Arka 
Dceacon, (Archdeacon). (>. Abbona, Episcopa, or Khalapha, 
(Bishop). 7. Metran, or Metropoleeta, (Metropolitan). 8. Kato- 
leeka, (Catholokos,) not a distinct individual, l)ut an order united 
with that of the Patriarch, and one through which he must first 
pass, in ordination. 9. The Patriarch. All the orders of the clergy 
are ordained by the imposition of hands, from the deacon upward 
to the metropolitan inclusive. The Patriarch docs not receive the 
imposition of hands, at his consecration, as it cannot properly be 
performed by inferiors. And the .sub-deacon and reader are not thus 
set apart, unles.s they arc expected to rise to higher orders. No 
ecclesiastic of a grade below bishops has power to ordain. A can- 


Asseman, Vol. V. p. 625. 


f Ibid. p. 67. 
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didate for any clerical office, must pass through all the inferior or- 
ders successively, beginning with the lowest, though this may be 
done in a single day, as well as at intervals. The titles for Bishop 
do not occur in the Syriac Scriptures, Kasheesha, priest, (elder, 
presbyter,) being always used where the term Bishop occurs in the 
English New Testament. Kpheopa^ transferred from the Greek, 
is the proper official title. Aboona^ our Jatlier, is a more familiar 
epithet, which can of course have no primary application to the 
episcopal office. The Nestorians have sometimes applied it to me, 
as well as to their own bishops. Khalaphd is the Arabic Caliph^ 
and is used by the Milhatnmedans in Persia when speaking of Chris- 
tian bishops. It is also applied there to an order of Moollahs who 
act as public criers on state occasions. The term Mar is literally 
lord, (dorninus,) the same as is used in the gospels and the epistles ; 
Mdiran dtha^ our Lord cometh, for instance, which occurs in 1 Cor. 
1(5: 22. It is ap|)licd to the episcopal orders of the Nestorian ec- 
clesiastics in much the same way as our Dutch friends apply Domine, 
to their pastors. The office of bishop, though usually confined to 
the same family, is not hereditary. As very few learn to read, a 
nephew is often the only candidate in a given diocese ; and he hap- 
pens to be instructed by his proximity to the bishop, who naturally 
makes some provision for a successor. The wish of the people is 
generally understood and consulted ; but episcopal consecration still 
depends on the will of the Patriarch. The Patriarch is clothed pro- 
perly with only spiritiud power ; though his influence is, in fact, fir 
more general. Among the mountaineers, his word is usually law, 
in both temporal and spiritual matters. Among the Nestorians of 
Orboinii^, his control is much more limited. lie docs not venture 
down among them, probably from the apprehension that he might 
meet with embarrassment from their Persian rulers. And being 
thus beyond tlie reach of the full exercise of his authority, the peo- 
ple in this province have become rather lax in their regard, even for 
his spiritual prerogatives. They, however, look up to him with re- 
spect and veneration, and recpiite the visits of his brothers among 
them, which are usually annual, with liberal pecuniary contribu- 
tions. Under the Nestorian Patriarch, are eighteen bishops, four 
of whom reside in the province of Ordomiah. They have dioceses, 
varying m size from a single village uj) to ten, fifteen, twenty or 
tinny villages. They ordain the inferior clergy, make annual visits 
to their villages and exercise a general superintendence. 

The canons of the Nestorian church require celibacy in all the 
episcopal orders of the clergy; i. e. in all from the bishops upward. 
They also retpiire, that from childhood, they abstain from the use 
of all animal food, except fish, eggs, and the productions of the dairy, 
the latter reijuisition probably resulting from the former. They go 
a step farther back, in the latter requisition; the 7/n;//icr of the can- 
didate for tVie episcopal office must observe the same abstinence 
while she nurses the infant, and, as is asserted, if he is to become a 
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Patriarch ^ slic must practise tlie same regimen during the period of 
gestation ! All who are thus nurture<l do not become bishops and 
patriarclis, but a selection is made from such candidates. 

This recjuisition of abstinence from animal food is, however, like 
many of their ceremonials, in some cases softened down. Two of 
the bish()j)s of Oroomiah, were never candidates for episcopacy, un- 
til they wer(' about forty years old, having eaten animal, as well as 
vegetable food, tmtil that period. One of them was tlu'n made 
bishop as a specaal token of the Patriarch’s favor, for important ser- 
vices which he had rendered, when a deacon, in opposing the inllu- 
ence<^)f Papal emissaries ; and th(i other obtained ordination l)y nuNins 
of inlerc'st (*\erted by his friends. Since becoming bishoj)s, both have 
practised the required abstinence, though they are far less accepta- 
ble, amotig th(‘ir peo[)le, than those who have entered the ollice by 
a strictly canonic:d initiatiem. 

1 have sometimes (pu'sjioned iVestoriait bishops, in relation to the 
reasons for tlaur practising celil)acy and restriction to \(\getal)]e 
diet. 'J'hey inner attempt to base these re<juirem(‘nts of tluur 
church on pri'cepts of Srriptnrc : but reply, that in consideration 
of the episcojial ollice, tliese oliservances are en joined, as niattc'r of 
propridff, on those entrusted with it, — tlu'V being thus set apart to 
their iiigli and holy w<5rk, as a const'crati'd class ot' iW/zaritrs. 
Nt'ilher celibacy nor abstimmci* from animal food, ar(‘ laainirtMl of 
the inferior clergy ; nor do monasterit's or convtmis e\i>t among 
tlie JNestorians. 

The iVestorian ch'rgy, like the lailv, are usually poor; and with 
the t\\C(‘ption of the episcopal orders, they ar(‘ obliged to labor with 
their liands, or teach a feu scholars, to obtain a snl)>istei^*. 'PIk’ 
pri(,<t> realize a small pittance, in the f<»rm ot‘ a trilling annual con- 
tribution from tli(‘ir docks, ami a scanty fee for marriage's and s(»me 
other occasional sm'vices. l"he hishups are entith'd t») an annual 
tax of about two and a (piarter cents, on an individual, each from 
liis respective diocese; and this, in their simple style of li\ing and 
with im families to support, may sullice for their subsistenc(‘. TIu*. 
l^itriarch ri'ceivt's an annual contribution, Ci)lle('.t(Ml for him by llie 
bishops, which usually amounts to two hundri'd and fdiy or thri'e. 
hundred dollars. 

'Pile rr/iplans hrlaf am] prartircs of the \(‘storians arc much 
mor(? simple and scriptural than those of other oriental (’hristians. 
'Ph(‘\ have the d(?epest abhorrenci^ of all image worship, auricular 
confession, the doctrine of purgatory, and many otlu'r corrupt <log- 
mas and practice's of the Papal, (jlrc'ck and Artnenian cdiurches; 
while tliey cherish tin; highest reverence liu* tlie Holy Scriptures, 
a/id, in theory at least, exalt tfiem far above all human traditions. 
Their doctrinal tenets, so far as J hav(^ learned them, ar(‘, in gf'ue- 
ral, (juit(' clearly expressed and cf>rrect. On tin; momentous subject 
of the divinity of (.’hrist, in rc'lation to which tlu' charg(^ of herc'sy 
is so viol(a)tly thrown uj)on them by the. Ihij)al and <Hher oriental 
sects, their belief is orthodox and scriptural. 
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The Nestorinns nre very cliaritable towards other sects of nomi- 
nal Christians — liheral in their views and rcLTni^rs, and strongly de- 
sirous of improvement. The Patriarch has repeatedly written to ns, 
expressing his joy and satisfaction at onr being among Iiis people, 
his gratitude for onr elforts for their be?ielit, and his earnest prayers 
for onr prospcTity. And such has been the language and, appa- 
rently, the feelings of all classes of his people. 'Phe four bishops of 
Orboiniidi and several of the most intelligent priests arc in onr em- 
ploy as assistants in onr missionary labors. They are engaged in 
the instruction and snj)erintendence of schools and sabbath schools; 
they preach the gospel, (Migage in translation, and remder other im- 
portant assistance. And the Patriarch and his brothers have often 
pledged to ns the same' co(»p(‘ratiofi, wlKuiever we should be ena- 
bled^.) extend onr labors into the mountains. Jmh'i'd, the Nesto- 
rians may, with grc'at propriety, b(^ denominated, the Protcstcnits 
of 

8nch l)(*ing their religiotis cliaracler, it should cease to be a mat- 
ter of wond(‘r, that thev have wtdeomed us so (‘or<lially to onr mis- 
sionary labors, and that we bav(^ hitherto (Wperienccal not a breath 
of tlui violent opposition wliiid) has m> long h('dg('d up the way of 
our missionary brc'thren who are sent to the otln r l‘iast(>rn churches. 
We arrogat(‘ to onrsedves no snjxn’ior wisdtuji, pmehmee or lidcdilv. 
ddto dill('r(‘nc(' in onr ca^jc*, as I suppose/, consists simply in the 
characK'r o1 ilu‘ peo])l(' among whom W(' labor. With th(‘ Xtsforl- 
(N/s, we ba\ (' a hroitd fiild ronnnon ^rou/uf in fh(*ir acknowledged 
snprcim/ authority of the Holy Scriptures and otlu'r ptaudiarities to 
which I lioe alluded, that exists among no otluT oriental (’hristians. 

this connimii ground, the clergv of this j)eople rej(tice to talu^ 
t,h(dr ."tand and lend ns tlu'ir hearlv and elbcient cooperation. And 
the most inllnential part of them being biaingbt tiins under onr im- 
nualiate inllnencc' — ten or t\vel\(' <»!’ them aia* conn(‘ct('(l with our 
families — they advance in intelliiicnec and evangelical views and 
feelings, and keep pace with <mr nii»ionary opt'ratmns. And with 
th(’ir ecch'siastics, the p(‘oph* will, of ci iir'-c'. iiuni' t’oruard. Both 
ecclesiastics :md ju'ople extend felhuvship to us as iMetlna'ii, t nga- 
ged in a common caiis<\ regarding our obji'ct to b(‘ w hat in truth it 
is, not to fof// dotni, hut (n hiiild flu in up. .Vnd dillicnlt in- 
deed aoiihl it be for iiw not to reci[)roi-at(\ in a im/asma*, at h'ast, 
the fraternal estimation, in winch W(‘ are held, l)V these Nestorian 
(diristians. 'Poo ninch, howev(T, should not be infenaal from tliese 
statements. 'Pin* \<‘>torians are still, to a j)ainfnl extimt, under the 
inlln(‘nc(‘ of human, and many cbihlish, traditions. TIkw attach 
great importainu' to their periodical fasts, whieh are about as nn- 
ineroiis as in the other J''astern churches, often to the iK'glect of 
integrity and purity of heart, and even of external moral iiv. As a 
ptM)ple, tluyv are dee[)ly degraded in morals. Tlu' vice (d' Iving is 
almost universal, among both ('celesiastics and p('oplc. Inlemjie- 
raiicc is very prevalent. The Sabbath is, to a great extent, regarded 
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as a holiday. And profanencss and some other vices are very com- 
mon. Indeed, the mass of this people seem literally to have a name 
to livej while they are dead. 

We may and should, however, in the spirit of charity, make ex- 
ceptions to this dark picture. There are ecclesiastics in our employ 
and probably other individuals, both among the clergy and the laity, 
who arc correct in their external conduct and habitually serious in 
their deportment ; who sigh and pray over the degradation of their 
people, and seem to be “waiting for the consolation of Israel.” And 
as the word of the Lord, in the piogress of our labors, shall “have free 
course and be glorified ” among them, the number of these Simeons 
and Annas will, we trust, be rapidly increased, until, as a church, 
their people shall become enlightened, elevated and resuscitated, by 
the spirit and life of the gospel. 

Such is the venerable remnant of the Nestorian Christians,'^itua- 
ted in the midst of the followers of the False Prophet, beset, on all 
sides, by artful Romish emissaries, and stretching forth their hands 
to Protestant Christendom, with the imploring cry, “come over 
and help us.” 

The position of the Nestorians, in relation to the enemies of 
Christianity, is alike trying and interesting. Over the broad chasm 
that divides Christianity and Muhammedanism, they would doubt- 
less continue, as a mass, cxtre nely reluctant to leap, under almost 
any temptation or coercion. To the honor of the Persians, too, 
they are not, for Muhanimedans, very overbearing, in their elTorts 
to proselyte their Christian subjects. Some hardened iVestorian 
culprits are found ready, for tl e sake of evading merited punish- 
ment, even to change their religion ; and such the Persians readily 
pardon on that condition. Nestorian girls, too, arc occasionally 
kidnapped or decoyed away by enamored Mussulman, and cajoled 
into a profession of their faith preparatory to their becoming their 
wives. 

But from the Papists, with the name and some of the forms of 
Christianity, to conceal the deformities of their system, the Ncstori- 
ans are in far greater danger. Had we not come to their rescue, 
we have reason to apprehend, that t'.e incessant working of the art- 
ful machinations of the .Jesuit emissr.ries — their endless intrigues — 
their promises of large sums of money, of favors procured, through 
(heir instrumentality, from Government, as rewards of conversion, 
— their threats to bring the arm of Mussulniiin displeasure against 
such as refuse to yichl, and their actual oppression, wherever they 
can bring power to their aid, would, in time, have gradually oblit- 
erated tlie Nestorians and transferred the last man of them to the 
Romish standard. We are here just in time to avert such a calam- 
ity. Blit every inch of the ground is still to be contested. Papists 
know the importance of this field, and Jesuit emissaries are coming 
into it like a flood. Here, as in almost every part of the world, the 
Protestant missionary must experience his greatest difficulties and 
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trials from the opposing efforts of the agents of the “ Man of Sin.” 
No measure will be left untried by them, for leading away the Nes- 
torians from the religion of their fathers and subjecting them to 
Papal control. A few years ago, a Jesuit offered to the Nestor i an 
Patriarch $10,000, on condition that he would acknowledge allegi- 
ance to the Pope ; to whom the patriarch replied, in the emphatic 
language of Peter to Simon Magus, ** Thy money perish with thee.” 
And of late, emissaries from Rome have tendered to him the assur- 
ance, that if he will so far become a Papist as to recognise the su- 
premacy of their master, he shall not only continue to be Patriarch 
of the Nestor ians, but all the Christians of the Cast shall be added 
to his jnrisdietion ? One of the ‘‘ newest measures ” that has been 
reported to us, is an order purporting to be fresh from the Pope to 
his agents in this region, to canonize Ncstorius^ whose name and 
memory every papist has been required, so many centuries, to curse ^ 
— and to anathematize the JjUtherans — i. c. the Protestant mission- 
aries, with whom they propose also lo class such of the Nestorians as 
shall not go over to the ranks of the Papists ! Strange, that we, ob- 
scure men, away in this distant part r,f the worhl, should be honor- 
ed with such special attention from “ Lis Holiness !” And it may per- 
haps be doubtful, whether such an order was actually issued from 
Rome, or merely fabricated by her emissaries here, who have doubt- 
Icvss, in matters of policy, much discretionary power. Its object 
and effect would in either case be the same. The Nestorians, how- 
ever, fully understand this suprising change, in the Papal estima- 
tion of Ne storms^ as designed merely to decoy them ; and they 
spurn the high lionor thus [)rotiered. And as to being classed with 
the J /ufherans, (Protestants,) a brother of the Neslorian Patriarch 
and his designated successor, (who was with us at the time this new 
canonization was reported,) told the Papists, that he regarded it as 
an honorable and enviable distinction. 

As already remarked, papal eflorts have succeeded, during the 
last century and a half, in accomplishing their object on the western 
side of the Koordish mountains, — sometimes drawing individuals, 
or families; and sometimes bishops, and in one or two instances, a 
Patriarchy witli the major [)art of tlieir flocks, over to the Romish 
standard. But in the province of Oroomiah, and among the Koord- 
ish mountains. Papal influence has hitherto been very limited. The 
Nestorians of these regions have nobly resisted, and our prayer and 
hope is, that they may tlms continue to resist, the intrigues and as- 
saults of the ‘ enemies of all righteousness.’ Destitute of vital re- 
ligion and subjected to strong temptation, their condition is perilous. 
(Jur confidence is in the Lord to keep them. “ If God be for us, 
who can be against us ?” 

Is not the almost miraculous preservation of the Nestorian 
church, from being crushed by the heavy arm of Muhammedan op- 
pression on the one hand, and decoyed and annihilated by the wiles 
of papal emissaries on the other, an animating pledge that the Lord 
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of the church will coiitiiuic to preserve tliis venerable remnant ? 

That He will even revive and build it up, for the <rlory of his name 
and the ndvancetncul of his kingdom ! May he not have important 
purposes for tliis church to accomplish — a conspicuous part l()r it to 
act — in usherinir in (lie millennial i^lory of Zion ? What position 
could be more important and advantagci>iis, in its hearing on the 
conversion of the world, for a Christian church t(> hold, than that oc- 
cupied by the Nestorians, situated as they are, in the centre of Mu- 
hammedan dominion, and far toward the centre of benighted Asia! 
And is it too much to believe, that this ancient church, once so re- 
nowned for its missionarif t tforls, and still possessing such native 
capabilities, as w('ll as sucli lelicity of location, for tlit' renewal of 
like missionary labors, will again awake from tbi' slumber of ages, 
and become clear as the sun, fair as the moon, and t(‘rrible'^as an 
army with banners, to achieve victorit's l()r Zion ! That it will 
again dilTuse such tloods <if the* light ot* truth as sliall put forever to 
vshame the corrupt abominations of Mtdiammedism, roll back the 
tide of Papal intlmmci' tliat is now threali'iiing tooverw lu'lm it, and 
send forth faithful missionaries of the cross, in such numbers and 
W'itli such holy /('al, as shall bear the tidings of salvation to every 
corner of beniLdited Asia ! 

1 confidently look for such results, and that at no vm'v distant 
])i‘riod, t'rom tiie linmbh' (‘Hints uhich tin* American cLnrclii's are 
now putting fi»rtli, for the revival <»f religion among llieir \(‘storian 
brethren. 'Pliese elll)rts should be vigorously pros(‘cuted ; for a 
great preparatory work remains to be done, in tliis lalh'U ciiurch, 
and a moimmtous crisis is ap[)roaching. 'l'ln’ signs of iIk* times, in 
this (‘astf'rn world, betoken the sjieedy approach ot inighlv political 
revolutions. .Muhammedan pow(*rs are crumbling to ruins, ( diris- 
tiaii nations ar(‘ soon to rule over all tlu‘ followi'rs of the False 
Proplu't. Turkey and Ih-r-ia are t.ott(‘ring to their centres, and 
would fall at once of their own W(‘ighl, wen; tliev not held up by 
rival l*]uroj)ean govermmmts. The universal catast roplu' of Mu- 
liammedaii doininittn cannot, in all human probability be, in this 
way, much long(‘r postpon(‘d. And as tin; Jhlii^ion of the False 
Prophet was jiropagati'd and is sust aim'd by th(‘ sword, so its over- 
throw, there can b(; little doubt, will vpiic-kly ensue, when the sword 
.shall be takiai from its hands. 

The N(;storians, therefore', as well as the othr'r orii'iital churches, 
should be (juickly eidightened and jirepaia'd to take advantage ol* 
tlie apj)roac.hing cJianges, — ready to jilanl the standard of the; cross 
on the ruins of the crescent, wlu'mwer tie* trc'inbling fabric of Is- 
lamism shall tall, and jiiish tiu; compu'st of tli(* gosjx'l still onward, 
as last as so mighty a fa'volution in tla.* circumstance's and prosjx'cts 
of tliis continent shall oj>en tlu' way. This (h'me, and how soon 
would the kingdoms of this world become the kingdom of the J^ord 
Jesus Clirist ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

ORKUN AND COMMENCEMENT OF Tf[E MISSION TO THE 
NESTORJANS. 

Tm: mission to tho Ncstorians was uiulcrtakon, in conso(|uonce 
ofih(‘, favorablo rojn'osentations ^ivon of the lieUl, hy the liev. 
Smith and llcv. 11. (i. (>. Dwiirht who visited tlieir country, in ac- 
cordances witli IiislrnclioMs from the Priuiential (a)mmitt(*e of the 
American Board of (/ommissioners for Eoredirn Missions, in the 
Spriim of |S:5j), winic on the missionary lour uiiicli thf'V mades 
throuirh Armenia and into Persia, the results of whiedi are [)uhlish- 
I'd in their valuahh^ “ Uese'arches.’’ “ Another company ol‘ wan- 
d(‘rinir sinsplurds,** say the IhaidenUial Commit tea*, in their Instruc- 
tienis to tlios(* missionari(*s, “ wdl present tiiemselv(‘s to your atteu- 
tion, in Kodr/ll^fdn , southward of Areneuia. A hundreel thousand 
of the Koords are said to hes Nestorians, suhjc'ct to hereditary })a- 
Iriarchs. So lar<r(' a body of nominal (diristians destn ve a visit to 
th(‘ residence of at least one ot'lheir spiritual heads."'^ 'Eliis para- 
^rrajd], in the; ffjstructions to Messrs. *S. and L). may pro{)erlv bo 
said ti) hav(‘ eivem rise* to our mission, 'rinyv did not visit tin' Nes- 
torian Patriarcli, for re'asons stated in thi.'ir rc'poi t, iVom which 1 ex- 
tract thc^ loilow IniX, vi/., “ 'vere (‘Xtrenn'ly anxious t«> exte nd 
our joiinu’V into the, h(‘,u*t of the Koordi>h mountains, and visit in 
person Mar Shimon ami the iud('{)enden( Ae'storians. But all our 
Mui^dish tfiends at 'rahiaa z unite'd in de*c!arine- that re^non entirely 
inaccessible. Not that amoue tlu*. Ne.-toriau.> tluMUselves w(' should 
not be well rc'ceived and be jx'rfectly >afe, but tin' Koords who sur- 
round th('m are trt'acherous ami blood.-thirsl v robbtas, ('iitirelv be- 
yond the control ol’the Pe rsian governmeait. Dr. Shultz, a leariu'd 
(lerinan, travc'lliuiT umh'r tiu' auspices of tlu* kmur of l'''ranc(', had 
lately succeeMled m reacliiu;;- Kochanues ; and tlu‘ Patriaredi and his 
people tiu' '.teii him well ; but on his return he was nmrdeiaal, by 
tlu' v(‘i > LOi ird which had been nivt n him by a Koordi>h beo- for liis 
protect ion. ’’t Tin' visit of Me'ssrs. Sinith and Dw ight tt> the Nc's- 
torians ofOroomnih was short, — <»f only a few days’ duration; but 
it was most int('r('stiujr in its character. I can also Ix'st i^ive an 
idea of their imjiressions of the jH‘oj)le and of the fu'ld by insertiiiir 
a parai^raph or two from their re|)ort to the American Board. 

To the iVc'storians of Orooniiali we woidd especially dirc'ct your 
attc'iition. 'Phat Abbas Meerza would, without doui)t, ])atronize 

" Missionary Herald, Vol. ‘iti, paire To. 

t Rcsearchcij in Annenia, Col. 11. pa^e ‘.i53. 
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missionary efforts for flicir improvement, and in fact for the im- 
provement of all his Christian subjects, we received the unanimous 
testimony of all the members of the Knirlish Eiid)assy. Equally 
decided assurance was given us tliat missionary faiiiilies in Ordo- 
miah would be secure from any oppression ; ii)r besides being fa- 
vorably regarded by the prince, the ambassador also would protect 
them. Among others who accorded with these sentiments, were 
two gentlemen who had resided some time in that {)rovinc(i ; and 
one of them added that the climate is very fine. Our impression, 
respecting the climate, from the location of the district and the 
dampness and fertility of the soil, is, that it must, at certain s(‘asons 
of the year, he hot and [irodnctive of febrile alll’ctions.* To the 
liostile incursions of the predatory Koords, too, it scamis to ns evi- 
dent that ( )roomiah must be exposed, wh(mi‘ver the governnu'nt 
of Persia is disturbed, by either internal or I’oreign causes. Hut 
we must not calculate too clos(‘ly the chances of life. Missionaries 
to any p:irt of the great field, the world, should evi'r go forth with a 
martyr\s sjiirit — ‘ hazarding their lives for the name of our liord 
Jesus (lirist.’ 

“ 'Phat religious inslniction is iu‘eded by the Xe^lorians, this and 
the preceding letter will have sulficicmlly con\inced you. I low it. 
would be r('eeive(l h\ them, exjx'riment alom^ can determim\ We 
cannot but refer you, how«'ver, to their I'xtrcmu^ liberality toward 
oth(‘r sects — tlu'ir icheis of open communion, and tlu'ir entire* rejea*- 
tion of auricular enntession, (licit elliciemt poli(‘e syst(*m of I lu' other 
old chureh(*s,) as considerations which have prothiced in our minds 
a firm (a)iivict ion, that a mi>sion to the Neslorians would nu'e't u ith 
far linver obstacle's, than among aii) <'lh(*r of tin* old churches. 
Th(^ w(*(’k that we passed among them was among the most in- 
tensely int(*resting of our lives — for mvself, 1 ti'll a strongi'r desire to 
settle*, amemg them at euice as a missieaiary, than anmng anv j)(*e>pl(; 
I have ever see*n. S(*lf-ele*nving inde’cel ami lalieeriems we^ulel be* the 
lot e)f a missitmary in Oroomiah. But h’t him enter the*, tie lei with 
the self-eleveition which ree*oncil(*d Hrainerd te) a wigwam, and in- 
S[)ireel Martyn with that imble sentiment — ‘ EiVen if I ne*ve’r shoulel 
see a native* ce)nv(*rted, (lod may design, by my palienea* ami ceen- 
tinuamm in the weerk to ence>urage future* missionarie s,’ — ami e*e>n- 
tcutment will also he; the portiem of his cnj). And as he* jilants one 
truth after another, in the mind of an igimrant l\e*ste)rian, and s(*(*s it 
take roe>t and hear fruit, tlms restoring t<» the! eilele'st ol‘ Christian 
sects, Mho faith e)nce! deliveroel te> the saints,’ ami he'ginning the! 
conquests of ( diristianiry where it has nev(*r triiimj)he*el, a joy whie’h 
the worlel knows not of will like*wise he his. lie will fee*l also the 
advantage e)f his position; that he has found a prop, upon which to 
rest the lever that will eiverturn the wlmh* system e>f Muhamme‘elan 

■' 'r}M*s(‘ iiiiprcssinM.s, otir «*.\])»*rn'nc(' h.is }»rovr<l t»i l»r \ i‘rv e orrrcl. q'ln* 
cliiniitr is tryintr to Ibre'igia.Ts, pfoeiuciiig fevers, uikJ fever aud ague, to a/i al- 
most unequalled oAtent. 
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delusion, in the c(3ntre of wliich he has fixed himself; that he is 
lighting a fire wliieli will shine out upon the ccjrrnptions of the Per- 
sian on the one side, and upoji the barbarities of the Koord on the 
other, until all shall come to be enlightened by its brightness, and 
the triumph of faith will crown his labor of love.”* How correct ami 
judicious vv(;re these views of Messrs. Smith and Dwight — short as 
their stay was amo?ig tiic people — will abundantly appear, in the 
course of this volume, as tCwSted by our nine years’ experiment. 

The American Board justly regJirded it of the first importance to 
commence a mission in so {)romising a fudd, with the least practi- 
cable delay, — particularly, as the simple-hearted iNestorians were 
in such immediate anrl imminent danger of being led astray, by the 
cver-watchfid. wdly and active emissaries of Papal Rome. 

It was in January soon after the report of Messrs. Smith 

and Dwight was preseut(‘d to the Prudential Committee and before 
it w'as published, that I received iiiy appointment to commence the 
mission. 

1 was, at that time, a tutor in Amherst college, and bad cherished 
the expectalioti of returuiug to the Theologictd S('miuary at Ando- 
ver, at a suhscipuMit period, and sp<‘nding a third y('nr there, having 
been prev iously hut two years connected with that favored institution, 
in view of the urgency of the cas(‘, howevt'r, I regarded it as clearly 
my <luty to forc'go tliat privilegi? — a decision that wa*^ urged by the 
s(M‘r('tarics (vf the Board, and sanctioned by the vauierahle professors 
of tin' Sominary. Acct'pting tlu' apj)ointment, i immediately com- 
nioiiced p!''narati(m for my mission, though 1 continued my labors 
at Amln rsl college, until nearly the time conttunplaled lor my em- 
barkat u »n. 

fc^o little w:is then known of that distant and untried field — the 
name of the p(»opl(3 being hardly known out of Asia, sa\(‘ to tlie 
student of ehurch history — and so short tin', pi'riod allowed me to 
pi'f'pare for it, that it was deemed highly important I should take* a 
passage in the saiiu' vessel with Air. vSmith, as l‘ar as Alalta, on liis 
ndurn iVom a visit to IIk* I iiited Stati's to his own field in Syria, 
that, bv tlu' ‘ ![>'pnrlnni(y of taniiliar coiivirsations, tlius alVordeil, on 
the way, I imghi gain j)oss(‘ssion of t!ie tin ts w bi< b be bad eolleeted 
and t!’.- iiggc'stions wliieh his pr<*\ious missiouarv experienct' might 
('liable him to maki', ia'lati\(' to our future opi'rations among the 
Nestorians. 'This arrangement was highly prized hy myself; for 
hardly could oiu' ( lUer np»>n an enlc'rprise, with a deeper consciniis- 
in'ss ot‘ weakness and im'oinpetence for so great and responsible a 
work, than I li'lt at that lime. 

We received our I nstruciioiis together, in the chapel of the Tlu'o- 
logical Seininary at Andover, Sabbath evening, Sept. S, ISBB, ar- 

“ lt(‘srMO‘hcs, V(»l. 11. j). I mny lirro n'jiiark in g(‘n«'r;d ot' tfiosc' 
“ Hint linving lind Ihr hoslOppnrf unity to test tin' ynlnn nnd nr 

curacy ot tin* work, I can pnuiouriCL' it oiu? of vi‘ry rare merit, on the cuini 
tries and subjects of wliicli it treats. 
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raii^oments having been made for our embarkation, in the course of 
the same week. These Instructions have never been published. 
Their reliuenee to the Nestorian Mission, containing, as they do, 
the principles on which our operations were ct)niinenced and liave 
hitherto heen CA)nducte<l, as well as their intrinsic excellence and 
^rencral interest, induce me to wive to tlie reader, in this connexion, 
that portion of them which pertained to our Held. They were pre- 
pared and delivered by Uev. Rufus Amlerson, one of the secretaries 
of the A. R. C. F. M. That part addressed to Mr. Sinitli in par- 
ticular, is omitted as iiavi/ig no direct relerence to our mission. 

“ In the Instructions iriven to a company of missionaries, tliat 
recently (‘uiharked l<)r (/eylon, various objects were stated as cominir 
properly within tlie ranine of duties incumbent upon th(^ JJoard. It 
was described as an ((htratin^ sorir/t/, a stu (t so- 

(iitif for /jrln/ioir itnd (listrihutinf» hooks, and, j)reemineutly, o so- 
rh tif for (tch 'ni^' t hr ffosjn I. It is appropriate to your mission, 
to mention and illustrate another promimmt object of our iustituti<>n. 

“The Committ(‘e would state, tlieii, that tl\(' lb>ard is, emphati- 
callv, a sorirt)/ for ohsrrndion. The cojiditi<m ot tlu' world must 
be ascertained, before it can lx* improv(‘d ; and it is surj)risinf; how 
little information, suited to our purpose*, is obtainable* I’rom the whole 
borly of those tratcllers wh(»se invoiijrations have been prompt(‘d by 
mere se(mlar m(»tiv<>s. I low’ often has We stern Asia, i()r instance, 
been travers(’d bv such persons. V(*t, missionarv soci(‘tirs lind it 
.almost as necessary to investiLrat(‘ those countries, as if thox* m(*n 
had never travelled, 'rite politician, tlu* soldier, the irc'oeraplKT, 
th(' .anti(|uarian, the man of nnu’e taste, and die man (»f men* in- 
satifibh* curiosity, are all of use to us, as travellers: but wi* are 
olillijed to .'Cnd after thi'in otir o\vn nn sseiiijer, w ith sjx'cial instruc- 
tions, Ix'fore we can safely venturi? upon an I'xtensive sv>tem of 
missionary operations. So that our investiLoUions, as you p(‘rcelv(*, 
W'ill necessarily be corxtmsirr trlfh fhr ground o'hirh irr iroold or- 
eoj/tf. 

“ And the t rpfnrotion and the ftrimd orn/pf/fion of the irround, 
are |)art.s of our irreat work which are, in some* r(*spects, distimU. 
AVe may send out tnissions merely lor tin* purpose* ot’ iuvestilr:ltinL^ 
We may exj)l()re on a far more (*xtensive scale than W(* can occtijiv. 
We may lay open the? condition of thi' world, lonn- bi*l’ore we can 
make, it fully acipiainted with the ixospel. Indi'ed, we nmsf s(*arch 
out diirer(?nt countries, befon* we can determim? which of them af- 
fords tin? most eliLobh? lields of labor. * * * * 

“ JIow much liirther it w ill be advisable for the Hoard to extend 
its posts of observation, must be relerred to that Provid(*nc(*, w hich 
is so rapidly multiplyluM; facilities and inducem(?nts to hasten the 
publication of the ^uispel amon^ ail nations. A joint and sol(*mn n*- 
sponsibility does certainly r(?st upon tin? sevc'ral missionary societies 
of Christendom, to lose no tiinc in makiiig a lull report to tJic 
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churches, of the condition of the heatlien world, and of all that is 
necessary for its sj)iritiial re<reneration. The object demands the 
greatest talents, the highest attainments, and the most exalted spirit 
of devotedness to Christ. And the number reipiisite for this object 
is comparatively small. A few self-denying men, of sound judg- 
nienl, comprehensive views, and cultivated intellect, might explore 
a nation. Twenty or thirty such men wouhl suflice for all central 
Asia, south of the Russian empire. Planting themselves upon the 
route pursued by Alexander, when he advanced upon the Tndus, and 
also in Cabul, Cashmire and Bukhara, they might pour certainty 
ov(‘r a vast region, which has long been given up to doubtful con- 
jecture. 

“And how desirable that this part of our work be speedily ac- 
complished — that tin; trfio/e trorld be laid open to tlie view' of the 
church — -that all its alxuniiiations and miseries be seen, and all its 
cries of distix'ss be lu'ard ; which imlieate a world diseas(‘(l and 
perishing tijr lack of the gospel. Then will the church find it no 
longer possifilc t(J?sleep, and no longer jmssible to forbear acting on 
a scale commensurate with the work to be d(»ne. 

“ 'flic of iiiiturc, ill Uiis iictlicr world, 

Wliicli Ik'.'ivcii h.'is lic.iril for ai*cs, iiavc an (MhI, 

Forctitlii by f |•»>|>llc1s, ami ]>v j)ocis sinm- 
AV hose fire was kimlleil af file Proplief ‘s lani|), 

'file fiiii(‘ of re>t, lli<‘ |»roiii‘:;-(‘(l Sabli.illi eoiiu's. 

Six flioiisami \« mis ot’soivow' liav<‘ well iiioli 
f'lillllled flieir tardy and disastrous <*onrse 
Over a sinful world ; and wliat reiiiaiiis 
Of tills 1( niiM'slnoiis state ot'liuinan thini>’s, 

Is nierely tin* w ork iier of a sea 

(iefore a eabti, lliat r u k- iliM-ll't'i ri'sf : 

for lie, xvlio.',. » Ml the uimls are, and thi' clouds, 

'I'lie dnsl that wails upon li's "iillry inarch, 

AVIieii sill hath moved him ainl his wrath is hot, 

Shall visit, earth in inerev ; sled! ile>r4 n(l 
fropilidiis in his <’!i;!n<a pavid W 'lli h.ye. 

Ami what liis ‘>toinis have hkisi.-d and defaced 
t'or man s revolt, shall with a smih' rcjiair. 

“Your ;-:irlicnlar field of impiirv and labor is to be the Si/rian 
vhvf’K and ('specially that part ot’it, ch'iiominaled .\( storiau ; and 
yonr rcsuh'nca', I’or tin' pri'sent, will Ix' in Oroomiab, just within the 
western bordiu.^ ot’ Persia. 'Phe position voii are to occupy, is mjt 
only inti'resting, in relation to the iNestorians, but it is in the very 
(•('litre of .Muliammedism, and on the dividing line between the two 
grc’at s('cts of iliat fals(i religion. On the east of yixi will be the 
Shiit(', who rccfuve only the Koran as of divine authority: and on 
the west, will be the Soonee, who hold not only to the Koran, but 
also to the traditions of their elders. Yon go also where least is 
known concerning the oriental churches ; hut wdiere, possibly, their 
rites and C(*remonies are less porverted, tium In thr parts of Asia 
more accessible to the power and influence of liome. 
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You will remember the antiquity of this branch of tlie church of 
Antioch, and how extensively its doctrines were once ditluscd, and 
with wliat zeal and success it once supported Christian missions, 
among the tribes and nations of Central and Eastern Asia. 

The Committee arc anxious to associate a physician with you in 
this enterprise, and will procure one as soon as possible.* it is not 
thought best, however, tliat you sliould wait in this country for 
a colleague. You will proceed immediately to Constantinople, 
and there, for a number oi moinhs, will avail yourself of the best 
facilities alforded by that city, for acquiring the language spoken 
by the N(;storians of Oroomiah. Vonr best route from Constanti- 
nople to the field of your mission, will probably be by water to some 
port on the eastern shore of the Black Sea; thence to Tabreez, in 
Persia, by way of Tillis,f the capital ofCeorgia, a distance by land 
of jierhaps (ibO miles. From Tabreez to Oroomiah is not far iVom 
100 miles. 1: The shorter route to 'Fabrecz, through Frzroom, will 
probably be found too rough and hazarilous to be attempted by 
your missionary companion. \ 

‘‘ Your tirst duty among the Nestorians, will be to cultivau* an 
intimat(’MC(|uaintance with tludr religious o[)inions and seijiiimails. 
You are awari'. (hat, excepting th(‘ information ci'llected by Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight, during the linv days (law wt‘r(? among the Nes- 
torians, almost all we know, concerning that s<*ct, in niodi'rn times, 
is derived from I’apal wrifiTs. 'I’he h'arm'd in\ f'stigali< ns ot' snnu'. 
of these entitle th(‘ni to liiLfh honor, and mav be of grcsil usi' to you, 
in the way of furnishing topics for impiiry : but the committee wish 
th(! information which you communieatig concerning tin* jiresent 
state of the Nestorian church, to be the result ol‘ your own caret’ul, 
p(*rsonal invi'stigat ion.s ; at least, to be thus corroborated. I'lai 
churches of this country ought to lx* accurat(*ly int'ornuxl as tt) tlxi 
number of the .Xestorians, their places of residemee, their doctrines, 
rites, morals, cxlucatiou, etc. \Vheth(*r you will be able, at pn'sent, 
with a due n*gard for jx'rsonal saf(*ty, to p('uetrate the Koordish 
niountaitis, and visit the \estorian Ibitriarcli, at his residema* n(‘ar 
.Tulamerk, is v(*ry donhtful. Ibit the jonrn(‘v should lx? perhuaned 
as soon as may he, lest interesU'd and p(‘rverse nuai slxxdd jiri'jn- 
dice his mind against you. Your tours, howt‘V(*r, should be few 
and short, until you arc familiar with tlx; language spoken hy the 
people, fnterpreters in those; countries, are m'ver to be trnsti ai with 
less confidcaua*, than in tho.^e delicati; and critical cases, in which 
it i.s of the utmost importanca; for yon i(» understand tlx; meaning of 


'.rix* i’onnd it (HirirMilt to j»r>>ciire a (Jivsiriiiij, tli.it, none 

reaeix'fj ns, as will 1 m* simmi, tnU.il more tlian two y(*ars afirr oiir own mn- 
barkalion. 

1 Hotter acfjuainlanfe' w ith the subject led ns to choose tlx* route liy Erz- 
rdoin. 

t About 140 milts, the route being circuitous around tlx.* end of the lake. 
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language addressed to you, and to make your own language per- 
fectly understood by others. 

“ A primary object which you will have in view, will be to con- 
vince the people, that you con»e among them with no design to take * 
away their religions privileges, nor to subject them to any foreign^ 
ecclesiastical power. The only acknowledged head of the church\ 
to which you belong, is .lesus Christ, and your only authoritative 
standard in ecclesiastical matters, is the New Testament. The 
Syrian church acknowledges the same head, and also the same stan- 
dard, though it may be, with some additions. You will have, there- 
fore, a broad common ground on whivdi to stand ; besides the in- 
valuable privilege of never being compelled in argument, to draw 
your j)roofs from any other source than tin* Holy Scriptures, nor to 
dch'iid anything else as the rule of your faith and practice. In this 
vi(nv, you will re joice' in the liberty wherewith Christ lias made ye)u 
free. \'et wemlel tlie* Committe'e cautie)n yeiu against saying te)o 
much evn theses points. Von will ne)t gain the confidence eif the 
people by me're^ eleclarations ; fe>r in m) part eif the we)rlel elo asser- 
tions, luiwever [lositive, go for h's.s tlian in W ('stern Asia. You 
must not expect, even to be believe'el, until the p(‘oplei have studied 
your charae'ler and yeiur lile, and hav(^ thus l(‘arne'd to esteem you 
as a man and to confide in yon as a discijile of tlu; laual Jesus. 

“ Hut your main ol)j(‘ct will be, to mahlc thv Xtsforir/n rhiirrh^ 
through thf ^roev of (moi!^ to vxtrl a vonmutnduii^ iojlortfrc in thv 
^pirifnof rr”( nvroflon of The idea of supplying the world 

fully witli e'*('ach('rs ol* tlu^ gospel Irom lands now called (’hristi.an, 
is chiineri<‘;d. It never will be done. Kveu our great western val- 
h'A is f' lrniug, that th(' main body of its liiturc' preachers must b(j 
trained upon its own soil. TIk; same, is true •>f th(' world. Its 
main stat('d supjily of la'ligious instructors must be indigenous, and 
not exotic —trained in the midst of the p(*ople whom they are to in- 
f-truct, and lulonging to the people. Mdns is a fundaimaital princi- 
ple in the operations of the Board under n hose direction you are to 
labor; which you see developed in the C’eylon mission and beginning 
to show itself ill iIk' Sandwich Islamis. With the blessing of hea- 
ven, tlu*. church of Antioch will Ix' reedifual cliietlv by means of 
her ov, n sons. A blow must be aimed at the caiisi' of spiritual ig- 
norance' among th(' pc'oph^, by imbuing the clergy with a knowledge 
of the 1 loly i^criptures ; and this grand result must be secured 
throughout tlu’ Syrian church, through tiie vast regit>n from the 
shores of the .Mediterranean to tlie mountains of southern India. 
At the saim^ time, the Scri[)tnres, which happily exist entire in the 
Syriac languag(', sliould freely circulated, and scliools estaldish- 
ed for the ('.ducation of children. The mission ofthe Knglish church 
missionary society, among tiie Syrian Christians of Malabar, will he, 
in some respects, a model for your own. Our object is the same 
with theirs, and tlic people are supposed not to be esseiilially dit- 
fereiit. 
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It is not the desicrn of the Committee to embarrass you with 
minute instructions, in reference to a field concerning which they 
know so little. They can, indeed, do scarcely more than point to 
the object you should liave in view, and then leave you to the guid- 
^ance of that wisdom which cometh from above and is equally attain- 
able, in all parts of the world. You will need it at every step of 
your progress, and especially at the outset of your mission. For 
you commence your mission in circumstances, which are in many 
respects })eculiar, and by no meaiis fully ascertained. The mis- 
takes to which you will be constantly liable, will b(* unaccom/)anicd 
with the data by which to calculate their coiiseqnences. Y^ou will 
need to be wise in s[)eech, and wise in action; and every day, and 
every hour of the day, and always, to be kind, frank, patient, con- 
descending, gentle. The j)eople will be most incliiKMl to converse 
with you on subjects, upon which yon ought to say the least. Let 
the cross of Christ be your standing theme. To the .Jews it is a 
stumbling block, and to the Greeks toolishness: but still, it is a 
subject always safe to converse u])on in the spirit of love, and it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that helieveth. 

“ It is proper to caution you to Ix'ware, in your personal inter- 
course with the people, of whalevt^r may he construed as having a 
political bearing. In their j)res(*nt stat(‘ of civil dt'jiression and dis- 
contimt, this will often he dilfieult; hut the nec(?ssity is iin[)eriitive 
and the duty umpiestionable. 

“ While prosecuting your main object, you will imptiro for re- 
cords, that will throw light upon the liistory of anc/uMit missions iii 
Central and Eastern Asia. These are prop(*r!y soughi in the Syrian 
chronicles, as tli(*re is strong reason to believer that the Syrian chiircli, 
at an earlv age, carried the gospel into the very h(*art of (diina. 
It is possible, too, that ronrcffts* among the fastnesses of the Koor- 
dish mountains contain valuable inanuscripts of the New Testament 
in the Syriac language. 

“ With respect to tin* Muhammedaiis, and the adluTents of the 
Papal church, you will do them good as you have ojiportunity. 
Ascertain how far the sect of J^'lpists called Chaldeans, ditl(‘rs from 
the Nestoriaus. Neglected as they are by the motlicT clmrcli at 
Rome, they may have lost lier peculiar antipathy to the word of 
God, if tlj(;y ever possessed it, and he willing to receiv(‘ the holy 
Scriptures at your hands. Their origin, language and proximity 
will give them a strong claim ujKm your attention ; nor is it [iroha- 
ble that yon can make much imj)ression upon Mnssnlman, until they 
see more* of tiie fruits of the g(ispel anioiig its profijssed believers 
around them. 

“ But, in the. clamor of distress arising from the thousand pitia- 
ble objet^ts around you, let not the U‘ssons of experience*, be forgot- 


* No convcJils, u.ii already btateti, now exist aiiioiig the Nestoriaus. 
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ten. Concentrated effort is effective effort.* There is sucli a.tbin/r 
as atteiilipting too much. Many a missionary has attempted such 
great things, and so many, on entering a new field, that he has 
accomplished little, and perhaps done nothing: he ought to have 
done. Y^yxt survei/s may extend over a great surface ; but a richer 
and speedier harvest will crown your labors, if your cultivation is 
applied to a single field. 

“ May you, and your beloved partner, be long spared for the work 
on which jmu are about to enter. It is a self-denying, but delight- 
ful and glorious work. Be faithful unto death ; then will you nev- 
er regret your sclf-coiisccration to the missionary service, nor the 
solemn designation of this evening, nor the parting scenes of the 
approaching embarkation, nor the residence for life in countries re- 
mote from home and native Jainl. Nor will you be forgotten. 8ome 
of these brethren will follow you, to share in your privations and 
your toils; and all of them, wherever dispersed as ministers of the 
Lord Jesus, will remember you in their prayers, and procure for you 
the prayers of others. You will be remembered in these halls of 
sacred science, and in yonder liallowed walks, so dear tt) you, and 
to so many of our brethren now far off in heathen lands. Yes, and 
the faflurs here vvill remember you, who have fanned the mission- 
ary flame on this holy hill of Zion, ever since it was kindled by Mills 
and others now in glory ; and so will their respected associates ; and 
will pray for you, and see that the prayers of the saints ascend 
for yon here, at the daily sacrifice. And the church will rcinemhor 
you ; for llv' church has awoke, and is putting on the hejiutiful gar- 
ments of her priestluKjd unto Ood, and never more will she cease 
to pray, for the spiritual renovation of the world. Long hris she 
lain in the dii.st; but she will lie there no longer, for the set time 
to favor Zion is come, tlietime of her redemption and of tlie world’s 
illumination. No, the devoted servant of Jesus Christ, who from 
love to Ills .Master and to the souls of men, veuUiros liis life iipon 
the high places of the field, need fear no more that he sliall he for- 
gotteji by the cliurch ; arid to him especially appertains the blessed- 
ness .of that sublime promise, ‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’ ” 

It is hardly necessary to inform the reader that during the nine 
yeatvS of my missionary labors, I have hmnd little occasion to depart, 
or dissent, from principles so scriptural and M)und, and views so in- 
telligent and clear, as those contained in the foregoing Instructions. 

The exciteinent and pres.sure of our hasty preparation had so 
prostrated my system, that at the close of the impressive services of 
this public designation I found myself scarcely able to walk to my 


l liis pn'oopt has not only bur.oine a slandinir motto, willi iiu\ but iis uiy 
oxporionce nnd obsorvatioTi have increased, it has acquired in inv esfiiiial ion 
almo.st the force of an oracle. 
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lodgings,’*' and was reluctantly compelled, for the first time in my life, 
to yield to the strong arm of a violent fever. Hopes were, at first, 
entertained tliat my disease might be early arrested, and our vessel 
accordingly lingei'^d, a few days, for my recovery. My fever, how- 
ever, baffled all the liieaBs usgd to check it, and the Ifesult of ij; be- 
ing at length regarded as doubtful, it was concluded that Mr. Sihtth 
must proceed without me. But the day alleT my disease finally left 
me, intelligence reaching ns that the vesseUn which we had exp(‘cled 
to sail was still detained in the harbor by adverse winds, 1 reejuested 
my physician to place me in a wagon and carry me to Boston, in 
the liope of still being able to secure the important advantage of per- 
forming the voyage in company witli Mr. Smith. To my proposi- 
tion to this cflcct, tliG physician readily yielded, as he was hiifisW 
of the opinion and had already assured me, that could I, without loo 
mucli exhaustion, be placed on board the vessel, my recovery would 
be rapidly advanced by the effects of sailing. The first day on 
w hicli 1 WHS raised from my pillow and dressed, T was therefivre put 
upon a bod, atid I rode thus twenty miles to Boston; and the next 
day, Sept. :2l, 1833, was carried on board the Brig George, (of 
Boston, Cnpt. Grosier,) and laid in my berth, and we immediately 
sailed. Never did my heart swell with livelier emotions of thankful- 
ness to G(h1, than when iny feet were placed upon the deck and 1 
took iny last look, as I supposed fonver^ of my native land. So 
unexpected was the privilege of doing this accorciiiig to our original 
arrangement, that the dreaded pangs of the last partittg vvitii friends 
were ail swallowed up and forgotten in the overflowings ol’my grat- 
itude and joy. Our embarkation in those circumstances was natu- 
rally trying to Mrs. Perkins, who w^as apprehensive for the consf3- 
qucnces ou me. But her fortitude, which was destined to encoun- 
ter still severer tests, was adequate to the "trial. 

'file captain of our vessel, as he afterwards told mo, remarked to 
his urate, w hen I was lifted on board, “ we shall very soon be oblig- 
ed to throw’ that man overboard.” But 80 rapid was my recovery, 
that the tender assiduities of the first eyeiiitig, lavished fipon me by 
Mrs. Perkius and the very estimable and now departed Mrs. Smitli, 
helpless almost as an infant as I then lay in my berth, were in a 
day or two reciprocated by me toward.s them, — they Ixnng pros- 
trated by sea-sickness under the fury of the equinoctial storm which 
met us at the mouth of the harbor; and I, as soon and by the same 
iniiiierire, under the blessing of God, being raised to a degree of 
strength that enabled me immediately to walk about, and in a few 
days to a far better state of health than I had long before enjoyed, 
and which alone could have sustained me under my subscHpicut 
hardships and labors. Had I contemplated my adventurous em- 
barkation in tlie strengtli and soberne.ss of health, I should probably 


At. thf* hoiisf of tho Ilfv. H. for wiirxM' kijuinosL; ami that ot’Ins 

lady (fiiring my sickno;i.s, I was laid under great ohligationn. 
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have bcea deterred from the undertaking. But I have often in the 
retrospect gratefully recognized the providential arrangement, by 
which my system was thus prepared by sickness and medical treat- 
ment, and I was Jed as by the hand of Ood, almost unconsciously 
on iny part, to commence that voyage at ^ust the moment most 
favorable for deriWng from it the highest practicable benefit. 


CHAPTER III. 


VOYAGE TO MALTA. 

A greater transition can scarcely be conceived than lliat wliich 
the missionary experiences in passing suddenly from the hurry and 
bustle of preparation, parting with friends and tlie excitement ot'iiis 
embarkation, to the long and close confinement of a sea voyage in a 
merchant vessel. If the romance of the missionary enterprist‘ have 
not already been dissipated, by the reality and nearness in which the 
matter is presented, by his designation to a particular field, and other 
attending incidents before his embarkation, it will at least not long 
survive on his passage. Thrown at once from a scene of active la- 
bors and extensive and cheerful intercourse with friends and tlic 
churches, info a enhin of a few feet dimensions, which is to b(‘ his 
prison for weeks or months — not indec'd in solitarf/ confinement, 
bin crowded together with several companions, each of whom must 
have his (juota of the-stfaitenod accommodations — soon tossed by 
the I’ury of winds and stprhts?— prostrated by sea-sickness — saddemMi 
by his changed and (leplressed condition — and still more, by the 
somlire visages tif his fellow suiferers around him — and with ilie 
dreary prospect of the same state of things during his whole voyage, 
tlic last vestige of romance will soon be e.xpelled. This severe or- 
deal of th»‘ passage, however, is by no means without impor- 
tant advantages to the missionary. Indeed, it is just the kind of 
sober, sifting discipline which he most ikhmIs. It is an excellent 
school of patience. He cannot fly to his iield more swiftly than 
the calniii as well as the winds will permit liim to go ; nor command, 
on the way, a wider sphere for the exercise of his glowing zeal, tinm 
the vessel aiVords. He may, and should, do all that he cww jndicion^ijy 
attempt, by occasional conversations, and the distribution of tracts, as 
w(‘li as by prcjaching the gospel on the Sabbath, for the benefit of the 
crew. Blit his tardy progro.ss and coiitractf'd spheiv' will serve mind) 
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to prepare him patiently and cheerfully to spend lingering months 
over dictionaries and graininars, before he can speak the language of 
the people, in his field; and to rhspisc not the day of small things ^ 
when prepared to engf^e in more active labors there. Daily, too, 
lie encounters nameless and numberless inconveniences and annoy- 
ances, from his confined situation, which he had never elsewhere 
experienced, but which will contribute much to (jualify him to bear 
quietly the far more numerous and trying vexations, that will con- 
stantly assail him and severely tax his patience, in the course of his 
missionary life. 

His voyage will also afford him an excellent opportunity for self- 
examination. However much he may have been before occupied 
p with other concerns, and tempted to neglect the scrutinizing of his 
own religions condition, he now has time and retirement carefully 
to canvass liis feeliims — ^particularly the motives that have led him 
to desire and undertaKe so great a work ; and if Ins missionary zeal 
be in any measure spurious, it may be corrected in this ‘ middle 
passage;’ and whatever be its character, he will thus he much 
chastened and strengthened and prepared the better to meet and 
sustain his future cares, trials and toils. 

JTis voyage is also an important prelude to the srrlifsion of mis- 
sionary life. Taken from the social and religions enjoyments and 
priuleges of country and home, and set down suddenly a solitary 
pilgrim, amid the wide spread moral desolations of his distant field, 
the loneliness of his situation would be intolerable and he would 
quickly sink under it. It is a wise provision of Providence, that he 
has a gradual initiation to his future solitude, wl)ilc on the way to 
the scene of his labors. 

His voyage is also a good school for the cultivation of the graces 
of fiwbearancc and Christian politeness. lathe confme<l limits of a 
small cabin, with several fellow passeugers, and, [missionaries 
though they be,) each having at least ideas of his private 

rights and convenience, the.so personal jpi|rC|^atives are very liable, 
especially under the assaults of the corrtitjdn foe — sca-sickness — to 
be more or le.ss infringed. Mutual forbearance must he put in 
requisition to excuse and forget such infringements; and c/j/v.s- 
tian politeness will come in to its aid, in the spirit of the scrip- 
ture, “Let no man seek his own, hut every mail another’s good,” 
as well as by laboring, habitually, to diffuse cheerfulness and gocul 
nature through the community, instead of giving way to the sullen 
churlishness and [jean islmess to which the circumstances of the case 
may strongly tempt one to yield ; and which are ofien considered as 
affording such feelings a strong apology, if not fully to authorize 
them. It is surprisitig what an amount of happiness and inqirovernent 
may be secured or sacrificed, in a small company of passengers, in 
the course of a single voyage, by attention, or non-attention, to mat- 
ters of this kind. 

One’s time, on the voyage, may also l)e more or less improved if 
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a measure of system be practised ; especially, if he be but little 
troubled with sea-sickness. I happen to be one of the favored few, 
who suffer little from that unwelcome guest of the passengers’ cabin. 
On iny way to Persia, 1 sutfercd none at all from it, probably in 
consequence of my previous severe course of fever, from which I 
was recovering ; and I enjoyed a degree of vigor and buoyancy, 
both bodily and mental, during that time, which I have seldom 
known in more favorable circumstances. In addition to prosecut- 
ing a large amount of reading and inquiry on subjects pertaining to 
my missionary work, 1 read a considerable part of the text-books of 
tli.e third year’s course at Andover, having been deprived, in hasten- 
ing to my field, of that year’s study. And so happy were our mis- 
sionary community, in our circumscribed situation, that 1 lookback 
on few' portions of my life with more satisfaction, than on our 
voyage to Malta and thence to Constantinople. And as suggested 
in the preface, the arrangement and copying for the press, and the 
preparation of some of the matter, of a considerable part of this vol- 
ume, are the fruits of my voyage on my return to America. 

We embarked, as already stated, Sept. 21, IH33, in the ‘Ceorge,’ 
of Boston, Capt. Grozier. Our vessel was a fine hrig, of 270 tons ; 
and as there was a house (cabin) on deck, I'or the use of the ollicers, 
the pa.sscngers — our missionary company of four — had the cabin be- 
low' entirely to themselves. This, together with tw’o state rooms, fiir- 
iiWied accoTiimodatious superior to what is common in merchant 
vessels. Our captain, too, w'as a very gentlemanly man, and spared 
n^’paiiis to render our passage pleasant and comfortable. The cir- 
cumstances (jfour embarkation, I mentioned in the preceding chap- 
ter; 1 give till ni here as they were Imstily noted down, wlien I be- 
came 'able to use iny pen. 

Srjjt. 21. Saw Mr. Smith early in the morning. lie told us that 
he was about as much surprised to hear of my arrival from An<l(»ver 
the evening before, as 'tholtgh it liad been aiinouucod that I liad 
dropped down from the ctbjuds in the tliundi r showi r that oM'rtia^k 
US just as we arrived. He j)roposed to prepare iny eifects, as s('<ai as 
possible, as the captain would like to sail in tlie afterm^tm. lie ac- 
cordingly attclided to my affairs in the forenoon. I rested till 3 o'l lock 
in the afternoon, then took n seat in a coach with Mrs. Perkins and 
Mr. and Mrs. Stvaldard,* and rode to the wdiarf — was lifted on hoard 
the vessel and laid in my berth. No company was alhnved to ap- 
proach me, except two or three helov(‘d friends, whose parting bene- 
dictions were precious cordials at that hour. Prayer was offered by 
U('v. Dr. .fonks, and the appropriate hymn, commencing, “ Poll on, 
thon mighty ocean,” was sung on <leck ; and alxmt 4 o’clvu'k a fine, 
breeze filled our canvass andAvafled ns away from our native shores. 
1 felt not the least misgiving, hut was almost overcome with emo- 


IVIr. aiifl Mrs. diaries StiuMard,, If) Avlif\‘<e kijidne:;s niid we 

wer(‘ amc.li indelded duriiiff oiir siiort .slay in liovston. 
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tions of gratitude to God, that I was permitted to embark at that 
time. Only the day previous, I was so weak as to be unable, 
save with much difficulty, to stand. Now, 1 lay quiet and happy in 
my berth on my way to Persia, Bless the Lord, my heart reite- 
tated, for his signal mercy, in thus providentiallj^ detaining our ves- 
sel and raising me so speedily from a bed of illness, to prosecute iny 
contemplated mission. Our effects were scarcely arranged, before 
Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. Smith became exceedingly sea-sick. 

The monotony of a sea-voyage furnishes very little incident. 
The missionary’s journal on the ocean is apt to be much like the 
log-book of the vessel, — made up of calms— storms — head-winds — 
squalls and orrasional fair- winds. If the log-book is more regu- 
larly kept and promises utility to future mariners, the Journal a.s a 
counterpart, will have more seei-sick entries. The following pages 
from mine may furnish a comment on these remarks, as also show 
the manner in which we employed our time, and the general tenor 
of things on our voyage. 

Sept . The wind was high and the sea rough. The ladies 
kept their berths. It \vas father a gloomy Sabbath. 1 was not sea- 
sick at all ; but iny weak state obliged me to keep still. I sat 
wrap[)ed in my cloak in the cabin, while my coin})anions were con- 
fined U) their state rooms and their berths. 

Srpt. 2'S. J’he equinoctial storm prevailed with great violence. 
Neither of the ladies left her berth during the day. Mr. Smith wms 
also ill, but employed himself in taking care of the rest. 

Sept, 2i, Tlie storm raged terribly during the last night. Sel- 
dom is the sea more rough and dangerous. The ladies sulfered al- 
most intolerably from sea-sickness. But about eiglit o’clock this 
morning the sun came out ; the wdiid shifted round to the north- 
west; and the aspect of things was entirely changed. The ladies 
left thoir berths for first time since the evening wc embarked, 
and went on deck, where they spent several hours and were greatly 
relieved and refreshed. 1 was very comfortable, but still weak. 

Sept. 26. From conversation with thfe^ captain, I found that the 
storm of the night of the 23rd was far more terrible than we had re- 
alized. Both ilie captain and mate remarked, that they had never 
encountered .sucli a storm before. The main top-sail, which w as 
perfectly new, was split from top to bottom. We lay quietly in 
our berths almost uiiconsciou.s of th(3 perils around us; at lea.st, we 
felt happy in the confidence that God was our Protector. I regret- 
ted that 1 had not been w^oll enough to visit the deck and see the 
sublimity of the w arring elements, in such a storm on the ocean. 

Sept. 27. For the first time, J tfxik a .seat at tlie captain’s table. 
We w ere all early on diHik. 1 w^as much rtjgaled by the fresli hreo/e 
and (leiiglited with the ap[)earance of the ocean. We struck a shoal 
of porpoises. Hundreds, perliaps, wana*. s[>ortirig togt'ther. Th(.‘ 
capt.ain threw his harpoon at one and hit. him, but did not retain 
him. 'Die woo!id{al ojk* gave tlie alarm and all in a twinkling fled. 
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Sept, 28. Hose n Jittlc aflcr four o’clock and had a most delight- 
ful walk on deck. In the course of the night, there had been a 
heavy shower and high gale.s of wind in which the fore top-sail was 
split its whole length. 3’he wind was very boisterous, during tlie 
day, and the weaves ran almost literally “ mountain high.” The 
sublimity of the scene was altogether indescribable. Fortunately, 
the wind was in the right direction and hurried us on at the rapid 
rate of nine miles an hour. 

Our cabin was in such commotion, that we were obliged to tie 
our books upon the table. T was engaged half the afternoon in 
making tape loops for the purpose. At our dinner, too, we found 
it impossible to retain our ])lates before us, notwithstanding the 
small rack, attached to the table, to keep them in their places. A 
sudden lurch of the vessel would often disloge them and hurl both 
plates and their contents against the sides 'of the cabin. 

, Sept, 29. The bustle occasioned by the high winds and seas for- 
bade our lialibwing the Sabbath by any public exercises. In the 
afternoon, the wind subsiding a little, we went on deck and sung 
several beautiful liyiniis. 

“ 'PIkmc is a land of pure d<*light, 

VVliero sainU iniiiiorial reign,” 

was a particular favorite with Mrs. Smith, — a land of which she is 
now doubtless a happy inhabitant. Our singing arrested the atten- 
tion of the captain and mates, who drew around us and se(?med 
charmed with tlie music and the hymns. 

Sfpf. 30, In looking back upon the })rcvious three or four wei'ks, 
I seemed to myself like one awaking from a dream. jMy recolleo 
titni was quite indistinct of all that had passed during that period. 
The two weeks 1 lay ill at Andover, and the mode of my being car- 
ried to Boston, appeared like a blank, I had afterw’ard rapidly re- 
covered, hut could scarcely realize what had transpired, — tliat I had 
actually left America and was in the midr4 of the Atlantic ocea.n. 
I felt also deeply concerned for my friends who must be long tor- 
tured with solicitude respecting me, embark ing as I did in i’ecblc 
health. 

Oct. 1. Mrs. Perkins, for the firw^t time, after the (‘veiling wc em- 
barked, took a seat at the captain’s table. She was inucb belter 
tlian at any previous time since her illness commenced. After tea, 
we walked a while on deck. The western ski(‘s were like sheets 
of burnished gold. The sun, after setting, sent hack his splendors 
half way up to the zenith, almost as bright as mnm-day. AV’e all 
remained on deck, enjoying the brilliant scone, until quite dark, and 
then reluctantly retired to our cabin. 

As an evening exercise, Mr. Smith read a section frcnn the “ Lis- 
teiKW,” a late (mtertaining English work, — and a chapter iVoin bis 
“ Kesearches.” The latter I found to be particularly ititerestiiig, 
as r was to pass over a part of the same ground which ho had trav- 
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ellecl, and wished to ask questions and comment on the chaptersf'as 
we read them ; and it was equally an object with him to read it in 
this social manner, that lie mi^ht make any corrections that should 
occur to us, in order to prepare it for a second edition.* After 
our evening devotions, I enjoyed a delightful walk on deck, 
by moon light. Such an evening is, if possible, more delightful on 
the ocean than on land. The whole surface had a silvery lustre as 
if sprinkled with gems; and a broad belt directly under the moon 
sparkled and glittered like the galaxy in the skies. 

Orf- 4. The captain remarked, that foreign lads are usually sought 
by American captains as cabin boys, and assigned as a reason, tliat 
native boys are not sulliciently subnih^ive, Americans scorn to be 
slaves. The almost instinctive princi|)lc of vassalage which quali- 
fies the European child for a cabin boy^ is unfelt and unknown in 
our free states. May the sacred spui*k of freedom which glows so 
early in American bosoms, in the low as well as the High, never be 
smothered, but blaze forth and spread itself throughout the ivorld. 
We had a young Sardinian cabin boy. I cannot conceive in what 
his enjoyment could jconsist. .He was constantly on the alert, watch- 
ing the eye and the nod of his master, ^trembling like an aspen 
leaf and apparently almost afraid to breathe. 

To-day, wc made an arrangement in the cabin to economise our 
tiine. We proposed to spend three h'ours, each day, in intellectual 
ernploymont together, viz., two i]i reading, and one in conversation. 
Those three hours are from nine to ten o%:lock, A. M. ; from three 
to four P. M.; and from seven to eight in the evciiing. Tiie rest 
of our time vve spend in private reading and study, or otherwise, ac- 
cording to the stv.te of the weather anil personal convenience* Our 
vsubject for conversation, today, was “ little things,'’ as aflccting 
our bapj)iness and usefulness. 

Oct, 5. The iiiorning was culm, — so miiQli so that there was not 
a ripple on the face of tlie water except those made by tlie vessel ; 
a very agreeable time, to he sure, if wc could divest ourselves of the 
consciousness, that in a calm we make no progress. Dull as it was, 
liowever, the sameness was pleasingly interrupted by some incidents. 
We had a sight of the black fi.sb. Two appeared, some distance 
ahead, .sporting nimbly in the water. They were about twenty feet 
long and well proportioned. They are valuable only for oil. One 
will furnish perliaj)s two barrebs. A beautiful land bird also sought 
a resting place for the sole of its foot on our vessel. It kept with 
us most of the d:iy, ami once came even into our cabin window. 
Like the dovi! alter the Hood, so this little adventurer .seemed to 
point .us to a resting place after the tossing of weeks on the billow.s 
of the mighty deej). It probably came from the Western I.dands, 
then live or six hmidrcd miles to the eastward of us. Next iu or- 

^ VVo inu-!i n‘;iT.a. ih it. t.li-s (Mlitiuii Jn^ ii it. yet Wc 

hopij it will be issi'icfl ere long, as tin* book baa bciei soiin* out of pilot. 
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dcr, a large turtle made his appearance. The captain ordered the 
jolly boat to be Jet down for pursuit. As the men were hastening 
to <lisencumber the boat of its fastenings, their confusion, before 
getting it down, waked up the turtle, which generally aheps when 
he floats upon the surface, and he suddenly made off. Soon, how- 
ever, hi^head again Appeared at a distance to the watchful eye of 
the captain ; the boat was instantly Jet down ; two men rowed off 
with tJic captain for the booty ; they soon came up with him and 
the captain was so successful as to seize him with his hands as he 
lay sleeping and floating in the water. He was a fine large fellow, 
weighing probably aluiut seventy pounds. The cook soon com- 
menced dcs{)atchiiig him, with all the formality of a slaughter-house ; 
and well he might ; for, a few moments after the first blow, the deck 
was covered with currents that would almost have led one to sup- 
pose that an ox, instead of a turtle, had been the victim. The tur- 
tle is very tenacious of life. This one showed all his native dispo- 
sition to bite long after the entrails had been removed, and even af- 
ter the head was severed from the body. Last in the train of the 
visitors that relieved the monotony of the calm, that day, was a 
shoal of dolphins. The appearance of this beautiful fish fully real- 
izes the ideas which I had formed of it. Those we saw were as 
large as the shad of Connecticut river. They arc often found lar- 

—•sometimes three, and even five feet in length. The captain 
his harpoon into the shoal, struck one and killed it. The 
beautiful creatirre sunk \o the bottom as if to deprive of the en- 
tiiUiinment we had anticipated of inspecting it on deck.* The shoal 
of course took the alarm at the disaster of a comrade and fled in- 
stantly away. 

Our ralm also enabled ns to take lioJd of divers things, in husi- 
noss-slyle, or, as the sailors say, skip-’s/ittpr. For tlie first time, we 
all jumped the rope on deck — the ladies not exce])ted — for exer- 
cise; and were all seen torithtfr together, in the cabin. The latter 
scene, I lm<l supposed before embarking, would be one of the ear- 
liest and most common on hoard. But illness prevented. Mrs. 
Perkins had not taken her pen tilt that day; and Mrs. Smith plied 
hers for the first time, the day previous. 

Oct. 0. The holy Sabbath. The weather w as still pleasant, and 
Mr. Smith conducted religious worship, for thi' tirst time, tui deck. 
The officers and sailors were very attentive. me, the scene was 
new and deeply impressive. In the evening, we were etiteriaincd 
by a remarkably vivid appearance of phusplioric gems in the water. 
It almost seemed that the ocean was on fire. The captain told me 
that this appearance is occasioned by the collection of a substance 
in the water, somewhat rcsem*Wiajg jelly. 1 have heard no other 
explanation of it, though this hufdly satisfied me. 

* Tin* l)Mc.k <»rthis fish is somctiuii's purph* — somotiim’s briglit groon — niui 
in otlirr a slaty rnlor. Below it is light, which changes to a goldi?n 

hn«‘ when the fish is dying. 
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Off. 7. A dull head wind. I commenced reading MoshciriiV 
Church History. In the evening we attended monthly concert. It 
was delightful to approach the same mercy seat, at the same hour^ 
with our friends, though so widely separated from them. 

Off. 8. A pleasant morning held out the prospect of a fair wind. 
TJiis was very grateful to us all ; and it was interesting to observe 
what an air of good nature and glee* was spread over the whole ves- 
sel l)y it, after our long, strong head wind. 

Off. 9. Commenced reading Abercrombie on the Intellectual 
Powers, continued Mosheirn, and commenced leaching the ladies 
Greek. With these exercises, and with our two hours’ readirtg the 
“Researches;” half an hour, poetry; and one hour engaged in 
conversation; I find myself very well occupied: but 1 feel so vigo- 
rous, in my returning health, that 1 am out of my element if unem- 
ployed a moment. 

Off. 14. I observed the small fish six or eight inches 

in length — of a purple back, silvery sides, and beautifully crossed 
with lateral stripes of a light reddish hue. It is the practice of this 
little fish to follow vessels and act as a pilot to sharks and other 
monsters of the deep, and from this circumstance it derives its 
name. 

Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Perkins continued successfully their lessons 
in Greek, without having ever looked into a grammar. I suspect that 
this may he the correct method of studying a hmguage. They socHi 
became able to prepare a lesson, in the New Testament, for constji*^ 
ing and parsing, merely from my oral instruction. We dispen^!*tt 
with the use of grammars, not from choice, but because our books 
w(‘re in boxes in the hold f)f flie vessel and not accessible, ’fhe 
j)rivation proved to he no disadvantage. 

Off. 1(>. Rose at five o’clock. Flores, one of tlie A/oros was 
a little ahead. As the light increased, it revealed to ns the outlines of 
vineyards and grain fields, which presented a charming view. 'Fo one 
sliut out from the sight of land three and a half weeks only, its first 
reappearance is truly welcome. As the sun rose, it cast a brilliant 
hue over hill, and <laIo, and naked mountain ciifis, presenting us, 
as we were then hut a few miles distant, a very grand and beautiful 
landscape. We ail admired it, and Mrs. Smith applied her pencil 
to the lovely scene. Flores is the most western f)f the Azores, and 
the most northern except Corvo, which we observed, a su!)lime pile 
of indistinguishable blue, away in the distant horizon. This w'hole 
group belongs to the Portuguese. Flores is about thirty miles 
long and nine or ten broad. It takes its name from the abundance 
o^fiowcT:; which grow wild in all parts of the island, ft is extremely 
fertile, wherever cultivated, and produces great fjuantilies of grapes, 
from which the inhabitants make wine as their staple commodity in 
commerce. Corvo is about four leagues in circiimlercnce. It is 
said to have derived its name from the vast nuinher of iraws that 
were found there on its first discovery. 
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Oct 20. We had a visit from another neighbor of the grampus 
species. He was more vain of liis personal appearance than his 
predecessors, and instead of lifting himself but lialf out of the wa- 
ter, he Ieaj>ed repeatedly, with his whole lengtli, at least ten feet 
above the surface. He was but a few rods from us, and the captain 
supposed him to be twenty-five feet long. 

To-day I finished reading Abercrombie for the first time — first 
time, for 1 hope to have another interview with this author. While 
the mass of books that now flood the world, are hardly worth turn- 
ing over, this work may be placed almost on the same shelf with 
Butler’s Analogy and some rare et ceteras, to be read and re- 
read, from time to time. 

During my walk, in the morning, I was amused to hear a repr(H)f 
administered by the captain to the cabin boy. The boy had ut- 
tered a fearful oath in the he'aring of the cook. The cook liad in- 
formed the mate, and the mate reported the case to the captain. 
The boy was called up and questioned, but flatly denied the charge. 
The cook wnis called in to give testimony against him ; the mate 
stood, hearing the trial, and the captain was adnfmi.stcriiig his salu- 
tary admonitions, llow flagrantly inconsistent, I could not help 
feeling, that men the most notoriously profane of any cm board the 
vessel, sliould join so earnestly in their lip-casligalit>ns of tlu; boy, 
wdiose. olfence was sanclionod by their own habitual exanqile. How' 
tru(5 that example is more powerful than [irecept ; and how atlecting 
fact, that uien wdll jiractisc themselves what they so fully disap- 
pr^JK^j and pointedly condemn in others. 

Tlio pridaneness of the crew was the only circumstance which 
wc liad occasion to regret, on hoard the ‘George,’ so far as our 
comibrt u.'us concerned. And how^ Ibarhdly prevalent is this sin 
among American seamen! 1 am hapj)y to bear testimony to at 
least one exception to its general prevalence. On board the Ma- 
gonn, of Philadelphia, Capt, Haven, in which we returned, 1 heard 
not an oath uttered, during our long and boi.sierous jiassage of almost 
four months, though neither the ca|)tain, nor any individual of the 
crew was a professedly pions man. The captain very jiroperly ami 
conunendably made it a standing rule, that then' sliould be no grog- 
drinking nor .^wearing on board his vessel. May many other cap- 
tapis follow hi.s worthy example. What inestimable advantages 
would be the result to merchants and ship ow ners, to tlic morals 
and vvellare of seamen, and to conmnou liii inanity. 

Oct, 22. We had squalls and high wdnds and seas, during the 
night. But while we felt some inconveni«*mM* from the great amount 
of motion thus proiluced, w'e had the satisfaction of knowing that w e 
were on our course np(fn the wind's of the irhuf at the rate 

of nine miles an hour. 1 arose ami went on deck about four 
o'clock, and never bciiire had I .seen so sublime a spectacle as was 
then presented. The ocean was lashed into rolling inountiaiis by 
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gales which were almost hurricanes; and the vessel leaped from 
summit to summit, half covered with the raging foam, almost with 
the velocity of a bird, lying down, by its rockings, at one moment 
nearly upon its beaiiis-cnds toward the wind, and the next moment, 
even lower on tlje opposite side. 

Oct, Onr cabin boy and cook were devoted Roman Catholics. 
The former wore a charm about his neck, and the latter had a large 
crucifix upon his arm. Poor Benny, the boy, very promptly pro- 
duced liis charm — a scrap of paper w ith the picture of the virgin 
ii[)on it — as proof of his piety, when I attempted to impress him 
with the importance of becoming reconciled to God. On being 
asked the useof the charm, he soberly answered, “It keeps the 
vessel from being cast away.” The cook, too, on one occasion, 
endeavored to impress me with his sanctity. He declared * that he 
daily read his Bible and prayed,’ but before I was out of hearing, 
he uttered several terrible oaths, because the fire in the galley did not 
bum to his liking. Papal ignorance is the mother of such devotion. 
“'Mother Cary’s chickens,” a small ocean bird, resembling some- 
what tlie swallow, darting and twittering around ns, seemed in their 
element. They are always most lively during gales and storms. 
It was pleasant to us to be favored with even such visitors; but not 
so to the sailors, who regard these birds as almost the authors as 
well as the harbingers and companions slorots. 

Oct. Rose at three o’clock and went on deck, found the 
sails nearly all reefed, the rain pouring down in torrents, and the 
wind and seas terribly high. Only three sails remained unfurled ; 
but the vessel still plodded her way over the high ridges and through 
the deep valleys of w'ater, throe or four miles an hour. In the course 
of the morning, a heavy shower fell, the wind in a measure sub- 
sided, the clouds broke away, and the sun appeared. The sailors 
all seemed transported with the change. Their gleeful songs, while 
niirecfing the sails, were merry and loud; and our cabin, dark and 
dreary as it was, with its dead lights closed and most of its inmates 
sea-sick, soon caught a ray of the general joy. 

Oct. Rose at t\vo o’clock and went on deck. I had slept very 
little during the night, in lively anticipation of soon gazing upon the 
Old World, The w^'ltch had just discovered land when I arose, 
which was not more than five or six miles distant. Being in some 
uncertainty of our latitude, the captain was in doubt whether the 
coast was cape Trafalgar, on the European, or cape S|>artel, on the 
African side of the Straits. So he wore ship, heading to the west, 
and let the vessel ride at ease, wailing for the day. So strimg, how- 
ever, was the south wind, that we w^ere borne onward^ — or rather, 
back homeward, at the rate of three or four miles an hour, though 
our sails were nearly all furled. A little after five A. M., the captain 
wore ship again, and drove on with all speed towards the land. The 
morning soon revealed to us the African coast, and we gazed with 
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unutterable emotions, for the first time, upon the Old World. It 
was an unfortunate part of it, — poor Africa, robbed of her ehildrcn 
and crushed under accumulated wrongs ! 

The sight of Africa, which, in all my associations, was a hind far 
away, forcibly impressed me with our distance from country and 
home. Till then, I had thought of them as only a little back, and 
had hoped that I might retain the same feeling even to the place 
of my distant destination. But a glance at the land of the Moors, 
broke the spell and it vanished forever. 

We passed round cape SparteJ about a mile from the African 
shore, which there presents a bold, rocky appearance, the rocks 
rising in symmetrical layers. Cape Trafalgar appeared at the north, 
off wliich Nelson achieved his renowned victory over the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, and fell himself “ covered w ith glory.” 
Entering the Straits, we passed Tangier, the first tow-n on the Afri- 
can side. Viewed from the water, it has a regular, imposing appear- 
ancQ; but wuthin, it is said to exhibit the most disgusting wretch- 
edness. Its inhabitants sulisist principally by siipplying the fortress 
of Gibraltar with cattle and vegetables. We were so near as to he 
able to see its ancient wails and monuments quite distinctly; and 
from their venerable appearance, we judged that, in the days of its 
])iratic celebrity, it must have been far more flourishing than at pres- 
ent. A few miles to the east, a lofty tower, white as marble, lifts 
its head in solitude. 

We were borne rapidly along, having a fair wind, in addition to 
tlie current, which, in tlie straits, is always three miles an hour. 
On the Spanish coast, we passed the ancient tow'er ofl'arifa, situ- 
ated on a bay to which it oives its name. It is fortified with old 
walls and towers, and has a castle. In front of the town, on a small 
island of the same mame, is a then tin* only one in the 

Straits; another has since been erected at Gibraltar. On the Afri- 
can side, wc next passed Abyla, vulgarly called, /////, which is 

one of the pillars of Hercules. It is truly a inagnifKent pile. From this 
nmuntain, a lofty ridge runs oil' to the soutli, apparently of primary 
formation. A lower secondary ridge .shut its base Irom our view. 
Beyond Abyla, is the strongly fortified town of Ceuta, which belongs 
to Spain, and contains about 8,000 iidiabitaiits. And opposite to 
Ceuta, on the European shore, is the famous rock, Gibraltar, the 
other pillar of Hercules, peering in sublime majesty, with a fortress 
the strongest of the strong. These lofty out-posts of nature, 
said by the ancients to have beeutirected by Hercules as the limits 
of the western world, present an appearance that readily accounts 
for the fable. 

The new scenes, presented to us that day, greatly enlivened the 
tedium ol‘ our voyage. But we were deeply iniprcsscii with the 
I’eeling, that the lands which we saw are lands of darkness, where 
the Pope on the one hand, and the False Prophet on the other, sway 
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their bloody qnd corrupting sceptres. And’ our feelings were best 
relieved, as we mused on the dreary scenes, by singing the beauti- 
ful hymn, 

' “ O'er the gloomy hills of darkness, 

Lot the eye of pity gaze ; 

See the kindreds of the people, 

Lost in sin's bewildering maze; 

Darkness brooding. 

On the face of all tlieso ’ 

Our feeling of securzt// was increased, as as oiir ennui broken, 
by entering the Mediterranean. Our passage of the Atlantic had 
been a rough one, and a frightful disaster that had befalJen our cap- 
tain, a little before our embarkation, made him, as well as ourselves, 
rather timorous. TJiree days out from Boston, a sudden gust ot‘ 
wind, about four o’clock in the morning, capsized his vessel. He 
liad only lime to spring from his berth, and himself, his second 
mate and one sailor jump into a boat, before the vessel with the 
rest of the crew went down. The survivors floated three days and 
nights, on the rough ocean, with nothing to eat nor drink, and w ith 
no oars to w'ork their boat, and the captain, with no clothing hut 
shirt and pantaloons, when they wxto picked up. No wonder tliat 
the fresh recollection of such a disaster should make even a hardy 
son of Neptune a little timorous on the ocean. 

Orf. ‘dik A small island rose in sight, Cabrera by name, (in Latin, 
Ciibrarin). It is about three miles hmg and half a mile wide, rocky 
and uniiihabitcd except a port, the enlrance of which is opposite 
Majorca, and is defended by a castle, 'fills island is used as a place 
of banishment for criminals, 'fo-day, for the first time, we felt the 
enervating effects of the Sirocc(\ 

.Ync. 1. A head wind. In twenty-four hours we had made /in 
milrs, and in doing this, had sailed more than a hundred miles hi/ 
tarkhiar. The small island ofl’abrera again appeared, and in just 
about the same direction and nearly the sumo distance from ns as 
on the day previous. 

Nin\ "2. The wind was weak and the weather delightful. Just 
before sunset, the captain invited us to take a seat with him in the 
jolly boat and ride. out. We gladly accepted ‘the invitation, were 
let down by the tackles, and in a moment found ourselves floating 
in a small bark, which under the lee of the stately George, seemed 
hardly larger than a porridge how’l. We rowed off a few' rods from 
the brig and were amused to watch the majestic statelines.s of her 
motion. The ladi(*s were much relieved and entertained by the ex- 
cursion. Such trifling adventures, are of im])ortant use to those 
w'ho have become; wearied wuth the samene\ss of a vovnge. 

A or. The Sayiaili. It was a delightful morning. Mrs. I*, 
and myself w^eiit on deck to walk at five o’clock. The dawn was 
just lighting up the ea.stern skies, and the full moon retiring in the 
west, 'fhere was a j)er(ert calm ; tlie sea W’as as smooth as a rnir- 
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ror ; and a delicate softness, peculiar to the Mediterranean, was 
Spread over the whole heavens. The captain at length came out 
and invited us to ascend upon the (the deck-cabin). We did 
so, and Mr. and Mrs. Smith soon joined us. Then came the king 
of day rejoicing in the east. Mrs. Smith now beheld a stinrise at 
sea for theJi'V.sif timr. “O that is sublime,” she exclaimed; and it 
was so indeed to those who had often witnessed the same scene be- 
fore. It was this sunris^ which is so graphically sketched by her 
gifted pen in her published Memoirs. We sung a hymn in our ele- 
vated position, and gazed awhile upon the African coast near whicli 
we had been drifted during the night, and w^hich was now smiling 
under tbe brilliant rays of the sun. It was the coast of Algiers. 
Onr charm was at length broken by a summons from Benny to go 
to breakfast.- In the afternoon, Mr. Smith preached on deck from 
the parable of the fig-tree. The sailors were very attentive. The 
stillness of the day and of the scene was very peculiar and im- 
pressive. The weather w'as the warmest which we hmJ on our 
voyage. 

Noik (). Galata, a small, barren, rocky islaml, near the coast of 
Tunis, was in full view to the leeward, and Sardinia was in sight 
trom mast head, to the windward. In the afternoon, we passed 
the site of ancient Carthage, the once powerful rival of Rt)me. 
Ten thousand classic and sacred associations thronged our minds, 
as we found ourselves so near the ashes of the devoted city, (^ipe 
Blanco, the most northern point of Africa, wtis also in sight. 

iVov. 7. In the morning, we were north of the small island of 
Zeihbla, another rocky bliitf of almost the same shape and size 
;is Galata. Cap(‘ Bon, <mi the African coast was in view. And 
while coul’ined in mv berth with a slight illness, we passed the is- 
land of Ihmtalariii, It is situat<*d about sixty miles south of Massala, 
a town on the western point of »^icily, and about the same distance 
from cape Bon on the African coast. It is alxMjt thirty miles in 
circumference. Its productions are olive's, figs, raisins, capers ami 
cotton; its cattle are iiumerouk. If is under the government of 
the two Sicilies, and used hv that goVt*rnment as a place of banish- 
ment for its nobilitif^ who are guilty of treasonable designs. The 
language is a mi.Mure of African and Italian. 

Nov.'^. The wind was brisk, during the previous night, and in 
the morning, the island x)f Gozo which is near to Alalfa and belongs 
to it was m full view, and Malta itself soon appeared. We passed 
alotig about a mile distant from Gozb. Its southern termination is 
nlnn^st as bold as (libraliar rock. We had a gov^d view of its vil- 
lages and churches and could even perceive a windmill in the act 
of going. The cultivated terraces looked like garden beds, green 
as ill- the mouth of June, in New I’higlaiid. Almost all the soil on 
the island is artificial, in the form of terraces built nut among the 
clitfs of the rocks. These are ot’ course under liigh cnltivation. 

As Malta hove in sight, round the north end of Gozo, not “ 
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tajiccy^^ .but nearness lent “ enchantment to tlie scene.” Mrs. P. 
soon fancied that she saw fruit-trees, — Mrs. Smith applying the 
spy-glass saw a man, and queried whether he were not an Anakinu 
We read St. Paul’s account of approaching Malta, in the 27th of 
Acts, as we advanced towards tJie island. All was glee and good 
nature on deck; tJie mates and sailors vvere painting and brushing 
up the bri^j and appeared as solicitous that sAe should make a fair 
appearance, as g(X)d matrons and young misses are for their j)arlors 
before a party. 

Cumiiio is a small island in the channel, between Gozo and Malta. 
At half past one, P. M., we were off “ St. Paul’s Bay,” where the 
apostle is supposed to have been shipwrecked. As we advanced 
toward La Valletta, the capital of Malta, its lofty walls, forts, towers, 
spires and fine edifices impressed us with the strength and beauty of 
the city. A pilot boat came out a mile and a half to meet us. 
“ What do you charge for piloting us in P’ inq>iired the captain. 
“ Fifteen dollars,” was the reply. The captain refused to give that 
sum, but the boatmen kept along side soine time, and at length of- 
fered to pilot us in for ten dollars, and their offer was accepted. 

.lust before we entered the harbor, about twenty small boats, 
finely painted and manned by natives, met us, recjuesting to tow us 
in. 'Pliey surrounded the vessel and importuned the captain like 
so many liarpies for the job, but the pilot's dexterity suj)ers(‘ded the 
iKicessity of their aid. We rode majestically into the harbor and 
threw out our anchor at two o’clock, P. M. Wc were heartily glad 
to cease from our rolling and tossing, which had been almost in- 
cessant for forty-eiglit days. We were still unable to enter the city, 
being compelled to lie a week in (|uarantine. 

In the course of the afternoon the. captain went near the shore, 
and took directions from the first ollicer of the port respecting oiir 
quarantine. A watch — ChKirdinno, as he is called — came eii 
board, to see that none of us should go into the city and contaminate 
its inhahitaiits, who, together with the pilot must stay on hoard, lest 
they also sliould heco?m? vehicles of contagion. The din of the 
busy city around us reminded us forcibly of home. But its iofiy 
walls and towers impressed us with tlie fact, that we were no longer 
in the Anr, hut in tlie Old World; and the incessant chiming of al- 
most innumerable bells, soon sickened our hearts with the painful 
certainty, that wc were al.so in the heart of the dominions of the 
‘‘ man of sin.” 

Nov, 9. We anchored yesterday in the main harbor, because 
the wind was too strong from the quarantine harbor to allow us to 
enter it. This morning, soon after light, the pilot boats again 
swarmed around us, clanH)roUvS for the opportunity of towing us 
from one harbor into the other. The cn[>tain rejected their offers 
as extravagant, and they at length disappeared. But seeing him 
make preparations to sail out without them, tliey rt^urned more clam- 
orous than ever for employment. A few were finally engaged tor 
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three dollars — half their first offer, at which others still demurred. 
The captain added two dollars, which seemed to satisfy .all, and the 
arranfrement w.as accepted. We weighed anchor at eight o’clock, 
the wind still blowing strong as ever from the quarantine harbor. 
Just as wc began to enter it, the Maltese boatmen iidportuncd the 
c.aptain to throw out his anchor, declaring that they could pull us 
no fartlier. But the capt.ain refused to release them, and kept them 
almost tlie whole forenoon, tacking back and forth aerc^ss the Iv.irbor, 
to gait) one fourth of a mile. The boats were filed in two lines, 
and attached by ropes to the Wows of our vessel and to each other. 
Their appearance was truly amusing, as they were thus strung out 
in two parallel teams, some fifteen or twenty rods long. They soon 
relaxed their efforts and lay leisurely on their oars; but what they 
saved in strength they lost in time; for the captain k(!pt them 
wheeling back and forth' across the harbor, until by the exertions of 
his sailors in the jolly boat, rather than by any aid from' the towmen, 
lie reached his place of anchorage. iTow depressed must be the 
condition of a people, where (igfity men, as in this case, — there 
being twenty boats with /in/r men in each boat, — gladly labor a 
whole halfday for th(‘ scanty sum of five dollars! 

We threw out our anchor along side of a Turkish vessel. It was 
amusing to obstTve its motley crew and passengers. On board 
were Greeks, Arabs, INfoors, negroes and Turks, 'riiey stared at 
us with eager curiosity, and we as eagerly at them. 

The captain went on shore and returned laden with dainties, — 
iVesh'" beef, vegetabh.‘s and fruits. Among the latter were pome- 
granates, Mahe^ie chestnuts, winter melons, cautitlowers and toma- 
toes. Jhiis uK'hm ros(hublcs our musk-nielou. We hd’t houu' in 
the season of mehms and found them frt^sh at Malta, which re- 
minded ns of onr difference of climate. The grass and flower 
l)usli('s, on the shore around the. harhnr, were green as in mid- 
summer in New fhigland. 

‘ Mr. Temple and the other missionaries* residing in Malta came 
along side and alforded us opportunity of delightful convi'rsalion. 
They also brought us many comforts to cheer onr confmeuient in 
quarantine. And seldom are j)ersoris in eircmnstanee.s more fully 
to ajipreciate kind attentions, or keenly to fi'el any ajiparent want 
of them, «»n tlui part of their friends, than while, afU'r tin? fatigues 
and cxpo.snn'.s of a long voyage or journey, tluyv lie as prisoners in 
quarantine. In company with the mi.ssionaries, Mr. (’arabet, an 
Armenian bishop, in their employ, came to visit ns. Ho is a 
vemu* dde looking man. Under the inflmurce of the mission he lias 
gf)t so much the better of his canonical scruples on the virtue of 
episcopal celibacy, that he ha.s married a young wife, and is rearing 
a family. His fine little girl who came with liim, hroirght us some 

Soon Jiflrr lli'iH Messrs. Tonqdr aiul Ihihoek reinevi'd with tbe press 
to SinyrTia, ;uh 1 tliHro have since tieini nt» Aiiiericml missionaries in Malta. 
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beautiful nosegays. They were the first flowers which we saw i/i 
the Old World, and after beiii^ so long excluded from everything of 
the kind, we highly prized the attention. They were thrown into 
our cabin wirulow, and within five minutes comj)letely perfumed 
our little dwelling. 

The urbanity of bishop Carabet and of other foreigners, soon 
impressed me with tjie stiffness and roughness of the 'American 
character, — a point of which I have been more and more reminded, 
during mv entire rc'sidence in foreign lands. Kvaui the tawny, 
degraded M alt(\se arc incomparably more respectful and polite than 
the mass in New England. It may, indeed, be in them a servile 
politeness, or the garb of secret intrigue. And nobody, and least 
of all a j/anLre, doubts the general superiority of the sons of brother 
Jonathan to all other nations, unless it he their English cousins wiu> 
?>/<'/// hr nearly their e(|uals. With all their excellence, howt'ver, 
they might be yet more excellent, had they, with the plentitiide of 
tlieir t'ortlftr hi cc, a mediocrity of the sunvitrr hi niodo, (‘s[)ecially 
in their intercourse with foreigners. 

rcinnined on hoard the George, during (he we{?k of onr 
<iuar:intine, instead of going ittto (he Lazarello. ''I'he accommoda- 
tions in the Lazaretto are said to he superior, 'fhe apartnuaits are 
spacious, airy and delightfully situated (ui the sea. A good hotel 
furnishes all needed comforts and conv<.‘nience's to (lie inmati‘s, 
which is very ditlerent from the dreary encampments which we 
suf)sequeut]y eneountered under onr tent, among the mud-shantoes 
of fhc Cossacks in the Russian provinces. 

Xnr. J;C Onr period of purgation, in (juarantine, being e.om- 
pletc'd, we took pnitKiur^ and were cordially uoicomed at ih(‘ houses 
of onr missionary hrethron. We felt a kind of painlhl rolnctam o, 
at last, on le;iving onr (juiet cabin in the G(*org(‘, wlii<'b bad so lorjg 
been our home, and (lie ca|>tain and crew seenned iK artily to regret 
our dej)arturo. The m‘\t day, we went on hoard, lor tin* last time, 
and presented Jilhlrs to thmii all — a nice (pjarto iiihle t(*) the cap- 
tain — whicJi were very gratefully receive<l. Jn their ineiasisingly 
serious deportnuMit, toward the close of tlu^ voyage, we liad soim* 
reason to hoj)e that our couversaliou.s, f)ur preaching ami our prayers 
had not heeii in vain. 

The island of Malta is compo.sed of white liniesti)ne, so soft, ilial 
mu(!h ol’ it.s surface is beaten up and [udvenzed, and lornu'd into 
cultivated terraces. J’he soil thus obtaiiual is extreiiK'ly fertile and 
produces excellent crops — particularly Iruits. 'The cli?nate is very 
mild, there being litthi or no winter on the ishmd. Oranges and 
lemons were in tludr jjrime on the trc(‘s when we were there in tiie 
middle of Novenil)er. Its inhabitants are about as dark as (Ik; Annu i- 
can Indians. I’hey are a mixed race, .said to have descended from 
Arabs and Carthaginians ; and they speak a corrupt dialect of the 
Arabic, containiug many words from tlu^ old J^mic language. La 
Vaietta, the capital of the island, is a line city. It is cleanly and 
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\ve)l-p?ive(l ; iind its liousos are woll-biiilt of stone. They are very 
high and airy, and form delightful residences. House-rent is low, 
and its ample and well slocked markets furnish provij^ions and 
clothing remnrkalily cheap. In the prosj^ect of being beyond the 
reach of fhiroporm tailors in Persia, I procured two rsuits of clothes 
there, one of broadcloth for .winter, and the other of a thin material 
for summer, for both of wliich when nia<le up, I jjaid a litth^ short 
of twenty-nine dollars ; and almovSt everything else seemed to be 
cheap in proportion. 

Some of the churches-iu Malta are very large and splendid cdiiiccs. 
St. .lolnrs, which w(i visited, is the niost celebrated. Its vaults are 
tilled with the ashes of saiiUs — its walls covered w ith gaudy [)aiiit- 
ings — its floors are of a superior order — its dome is mounted with 
several large bells whicVi arc almost const anti y chiming avS the signal 
of some religious r(‘stivity, — ami it is altogetlu r a most im[)osing 
monument of tin* idolatrous worshi[) of Rome*. Many other churcln's 
Oil the island are of the same geiuTal description. 

'riu' grc'atesl nuisances of Malta are its hosts of beggars and 
pri(‘sts. The former are in some measure the agents, as well as 
the otls|)ring, of the laltcT. The beggars are so numerous and 
importunate in the streets, as seriously to imptule' one's passing. 
They waadd even seize hold upon ns like ravenous animals, stun 
our ears w ith their entreati<‘s, sometimes pafhitirnlh/ lo 

ffs for thv SOI i<s (if fhrir f'ri/nds in Pnr^atorif , — an artifnu' far 
mor(‘ .successful with Papists than with us incredulous J^rnte.'-tants, 
lo the iis(‘ of w hich the misiTahle inendicauts had doubtless hei'ii 
iustrucled bv liie wilv priesthood. The capita) which contains 
aixiiit ihraisand iuhabita.iils, is said to ho s('ourged by at huist 

l,ll*n prii'sis ot" various orders, iueludiiig, to Ix' .-sure, llie iumati'S 
of tli(? convents, but all of w iiom must leed u[u)ii tlu' famislu'd popula- 
tion. 'riiese juii'sts thronged the str('els in all directions ami at all 
hours of the dav, like -swarms of locusts, eaoor to devour the laud. 
Some of them weia* mere bovs, twelve nr fourtv'on years old, whose 
broad brimmed liats and otlim* grutesvpie canonicals, gave to them 
a tndy ludicrous apj)earance. lu iinv places in the world, ami per- 
haj)s uovvhert', does the Popt‘ reign w illi imarc' t\r:nmical svvav, than 
in Alalt;e .\owhere hava^. I seen a inor(‘ squalid, mi.seral)l(‘, j)rii'st- 
rid(hm j)r>pnlace. 

L i \^;ii('ua is a strongly fortified city. 'Phis, reiidereil well nigh 
impregnal)le bv :irt, and (fibraltar rock at the straits, wliicli is fully 
so by nature, give to the Knglish the perfect (-ommaml of tbi' .Medi- 
terranean. 'Pile tow'M is al.so kept strongly garrisoned; Tlu're were, 

I think, fiv(i ri'giments in it when \vc were there, who were under 
the fmest di.sciplim’. One of them was the lamons Pind r(\giment 
of Scotch highlanders. 'Phey were tall, athh'tic iikmi, and their 
highland costiimel^^ith their legs hare to tlu* kmn\ give to them a 
V(*ry hardy, warlike appearance. The Faiglish government of tlie 
island is strict and (irni, but iimeliorating in its policy ami iidlucuco, 
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as much so as a government well can be, over so wretched and de- 
based a })opnlation. 

Wliile at Malta, we made the acquaintance of the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
son, a missionary of the Loiiflon Society; and Mr. Schlicnz, a cler- 
gyman, and Messrs. Brenner and Wise, laymen, missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society. Tlie former was engaged in miscella- 
neous labors. The three latter, who arc Germans, were occupied 
mainly in the preparation and printing of books. Wliile tlie truly 
catludic and excellent spirit of the Society under which they labor 
is conspicuous, in its einph)ying as it does, so many men of anollier 
nation and a <liirercnt religious communion, it reveals a j)ainful defi- 
ciency in the spirit of its own church, that men of devo- 

tion to the cause cannot be found in sullicient numbers within her 
pale to go in jierson and apply her missionary funds. May the man- 
tle v)f iMartyn rest on more of her rising sons ! 'Fhe operations of 
the press under the Church Missionary Society, at Malta, are ex- 
tensive and elhcicnt. Tlie missionaries had in their employ, as a 
translator, at the time 1 was there, a Mr. Rassam, a (dialdean from 
Mosul, by whose ai<l they kindly pre|)ared and lithograpluMl Ibr me 
a iXestorian hoa/:^ which proved a very timely and valuahhi 

passport, on my first entrance among the Aestorians. 'Mr. Bassam, 
at the instance of xMr. Schlienz, also gave me a letter of introduc- 
tion to Mar Oraham, (Abraham,) the metropolitan ot“ < )roomiah, with 
whom h(; was aciiuaintcd, but who died bid’ore 1 reaclu'd the held. 
We were laid under much obligation to those excidhmt G(‘rman 
brethren, as well as to the inissionari(‘s of our own Scjcdety, at Mal- 
ta, for their kindness and aid to us during our short stay on the 
island. 


CHAPTER IV. 

vovA(;r: trom Malta to ooASTWj i.xoiM.i:. 

As it was seldom that vessels sailed directly from Malta to Con- 
stantinople, I had apjirehended consiilerabh* delay, befort* an oppor- 
purtunity should occur for us to procecMl to the Turkish capital. 
Providentially, however, the day w(^ took pratiipui, I liiund a Greek 
brig, bound for that city, which was to sail in a few days. The 
ca[)tain was well recommended to me by Mr. Ane*aud, then AnuTi- 
cau consul at Malta ; and the viissel was chartered by a Mr. Jhitra- 
kokino, a Greidc genthmian whose lirother had Mj^n my classmate 
some years hei'ore at vimJieT.st College ; and more mvorable .^till, that 
same brother, who was then, and is stili, connected with our mission' 
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aries as a translator, was himself to be a passenger as far as the island 
of Syra. In addition to the sinct^rc pleasure of his society, we might 
thus enjoy his important assistance as an interpreter (jii the way. 
Strangers as we were in those regions, and unable to speak the lan- 
guage of those with whom we were to sail, the Providence which unex- 
pectedly furnished us these important facilities was as titnely as it was 
striking ; and the Scripture declaration, “ Cortiinit thy way unto the 
Lord and lie will direct thy steps,” was vividly impressed on every 
mind by it, as it has very often been by similar providences, in my 
suhse(|uent travels and .labors. 

Mr. Petrakokiiio, (translated, Rrfhtonr,) iny classmate, had sat 
for years at my side in the college lecture-room and chapel, our 
nanu's commeii(*ing with the same initial, and the revival of our ac- 
<juaintance, in the distant lOast, was of course, mutually most agree- 
able. lie kindly assisted me in engaijfing my passage and making 
other prejiaratious for the voyage. The arrangement was, tluit wc; 
shouhl board ours(‘lves, though the cook of the vessel might aid us 
in preparing our food. Our stock of provisions, however, which the 
cheap markets of Malta Ihrnished for a very small sum, consisting 
mainly of bread and fruits, m‘ed('d little preparation for th(‘ talde. 

i\(/r. 19. We rose at 5 o’clock; put our etfects in readiness as 
soon as j)ossihl(‘, and werc^ early on hoard th(^ (ir(?ek brig, i\e|)tn!ie, 
of Syra, John Micaro, captain. Messrs. Temj)le and Smith, ac- 
companied us to the V('ss(‘l,and the (i(‘rman missionaries soon eatne 
♦ohid us far(,w('tl. Mr. liallock kindly took care that our hoxt's and 
beds shoidd b(' j)ut on board, and about 9 o’clock., A. M. a fine bree/e 
from the south-west tilled <»ur sails, and we closed our eyes upon 
beautiful and busy, l)Ut l)eniglited Malta, i spend, most of the day 
in arranging onr cabin. At evening, my li How passenigors being 
too sea-sick to take seats at the table, or to ('at even, 1 was obligetl 
to be pdlrr matron and familv, :it our bumble l)oard. 

There is sometbiug very sombre in tatijia I preferrc'd, bow- 

ewer, to s(;t our tabh', though solitary and alone, to pre'serve as far 
as practicable, the aj)j)('araiiee and assoeintions of Iiouk'. 

found onr aceomnuKlations, on hoard the Ni ptnne, verv eom- 
fortahle. We had a s[)acious cabin eutirelv to ours(‘lves.*' 'Phe 
cook assi.ded us, so far as wr iii'eded, and the line, a(‘tive eahiii l>«)y 
W'as (wor ready .at nur call. 'I'he captain was a verv su[)eri(»r man for 
a (jre('k. ib'sides sj»eaking and reading his own language //'(//, he 
used Italian and Freiieh tluently, pos.'^ossed mueh general inti)rma- 
tion, was g('idlemanly in his manners and very kind in his disposi- 
tion. VV(? soon had occasion to notices that the policy on bo.inl 
Jiis vessel, was very diderent from that observed in the “(leorge.*' 
Instead of standing like mute staliK's, trembling with f(':ir, and 
watching the captib’s nod, the sailors s(‘Omed happy and social, .and 
whiled away the (l^jliry hours of night by chatting together and sing- 

* Mrs. P., my sol fa lid Mr. I\*lrakokino. 
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ing. The captain, 4oo, did not scruple to converse familiarly with 
his crew and treat them as fellow-men and companions. 1 state 
this dilleronce, without attempting to dvculv which system is prefer- 
able. 1 may venttjre, however, to suggest the query, whether a me- 
dhnn Course might not be far superior to (dther. The noisy, jday- 
ful, and often Cowardly and inefliciotit (ireek sailors, might b^nd 
their necks to half the rigor practised on board an American ves- 
sel, and they would lose none of their proper freedom and tmjoy- 
ment, and bcM-ome much more prompt, elhcient seamen by the change. 
And might not the Yankee crew, on llie other haml, enjoy a ?/W/- 
i um of tile indulgence allowed to the (freek sailor, and remain no 
less docile and obedient, and become men of more charact('r and 
far better republicans than on the present American system ? \Vc 
had on board the iNeptune a large variety of animated existences, 
cats, dogs, sheep, swine, and, besides a heterogeneous mass of bi- 
peds in the form of men, some dozens of liens, and a few beautiful 
Canary birds. Fn such a community, who could bo lonely ? 

A’ee. "20. A delighttui day and still a fair wind. Our captain 
had been several months absetit from his home, on iIh? island of 
Syra, When he now reached it, ho was to Ix'hold, fnr the first 
time, an onlif so/f. Ofconr.se, Ik' liasteiK‘<l towards Syra with hid- 
ings of no ordiiia.ry interest. Il(* had on hoard a large sht‘ep, of 
the I’lt tail breed, or, as if is s<Mnetinies calh'd, the slu'ep with //cc 
in r(’serve for the testivities wliich h(‘ iiitmided to ol»serv(‘, 
on liis arrival, ifi coh'hration of the birth of his son. Ouring this 
part of mv voyage, J kejit paper and jauicil in hand to note down 
the (frcf'k ofc'acli form in which I had (jccasion to address th(' cap- 
tain, cook, cabin hov or sailor, in the hop(’ ot' ihu^ t'ormiiig a vo- 
cabulary siilliciently hirge to serve our purpos(‘s of necessity, after 
■Mr. Ih’lralvokiiio shoidd hsave ns, as he (*xperi(‘d to do, :it llie island 
of Syra. 'riiir wind was so high dnrinir the alU‘rno(»n and evening, 
that wc had all hnt three of our sails closc-re(‘t’ed, and still advanca'd 
at the rajfid rale ofs<'ven ami half miles an hour. 'TIkti; was con- 
siderable mot ion, but less by far than tliore would have been ou 
boaial tiui (reorge in llie. same circumstances. Onr cargo was 
licwn stonet from Malta ami iron bedsteads, whic.li kejil our vessel 
upright. 

Aor. The wind and S(‘n continued very higli, (luring th(‘ hist 
niglu. This nioriiiiig, (oijie Matapan, (the a.iiciiMil 'Taenarus,) was 
in full view. It. is the southern extremity of the Pelopoiuiesns. 

^ q’his i.-; tin* oiil\ J;!a:j nl’ slii-rj) wli'fji | lnv«‘ « v<‘r smi in krp'ii:! :oi<l fin' 
ons{('rii parts <>1 M’nrk<-y. Its tail c.'nivi.a-i »>t* a iiia-s ot’i’at, iii tUr sliapc ut'a 
h'.*art, almost as lirsvy as a «pnrt< r oi’ tin.- anli!.:-.I ; tlic I’cisians nsr tins tat, 
to a grc'rit. c.xt.cnt, in tin' p! n-r of l)nlt' r ainl lard. 

t 'Tin* Malta, limc.stoin' is <‘\p<irt«-d in lar'jc gnaut itM|| !<> ( ’'ai. t.oU iimpii- 
and other plar(‘s in llii' f.cvan’, fhr p-onoj;- tin* (ipen n.iins .ind p;a//as of fin- 
hon.-jes. If is so soft and easily \\n>ii;>lo, lli.d if can he airoiaied al :i nn'dorafo 
priee ulien tiaospfirfed lo a di: fan'"^-. 
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At tliat moment was I permitted for the first time to gaze upon 
classic Greece. Advaiiciiig to the eastward, tlie island of Cerigo 
(ancient Cytliera) soon appeared to the soiitli-east of cape Mata- 
pan. It belongs to the Ionian republic of Seven Islands. It is sepa- 
aratc<l from the Morea only by a narrow strait. We fell in with an 
English man-of-war that had left Malta two or three days before us, 
and was bound to Smyrna or Constantinople. She was a three deck- 
er — the St. Vincent — carrying 120 guns. Her appearance was truly 
magnificent. By the side of our humble Greek brig, she seemed like 
a lofty floating island. In the afternoon, the wind and sea became 
very high. VV^c split our tri-sail and were obliged to lie to, at least, 
so thought the timorous Greeks. 

Nor. 2B. Tills morning, we were driving down near the south 
end of Cerigo, the wind liaving blown so violently that the captain 
thought it unsafe to pass round the. north end, between the island 
and (iape Malea. About a mile and half from the south end of Co 
rigo is a solitary mck, called Island^ an acre or imvre in size, 

towering in hau ly sublimity. W tvhaii intended to })as.s hetuecMi this 
rock and (huigo, but the north wind was so strong as to forbid the 
hope of our lafnig able to imike up on (uir course lieyond. Tiwi 
captain tla^refore won- ship and made* 4‘re Thus traversing 
and retraversing the gulf ol Kolokyth.ia, w(‘ had a good oj)j)ortnnity 
to survey the southern extiaunity of Gre^ece. The storm at length 
ceascal, lait tin* wind contimuai high and the wcatluu* was <{uite 
cohi. . TIk; lofty range of Mount 'raygetus, wliich stretches its(‘lf 
through the sonlh-caistern <‘.\tremity of the xMorea, and ttuaninates 
in cape Mahaa, was cov(‘red with snow that had fallen during the 
storm. We w(‘r(^ shivering on deck, in onr great coats, cloaks and 
gloves, glad to s('c.nr(‘ a corner in the sun. 'I'he cliangi’ (d* tiMupi ra- 
ture, however, was not unwelcome. It was a strmig harrier agaiu^l 
sea-sickiiess ; and though still unapproa(‘-hed. myself, by that “ com- 
mon scourge, ' I could rejoice U) eiKu.unter the inclemency of the 
weather, while it relievial inv snifering companions. 

Just at sunset, we w'cro passing the small rockv piles of Cervi, or 
Stag islands, which li(‘ directly west of cape Alah'a. 'They art' 
about six miles norlli of (a*rigo. As evt'iiiug iMine <m, lights aji- 
])eare<l in the ham! is, among the inount.iins, north-wrst of tlu' capt'. 
AVbi wtTc ddiglited to lind tmrst'lves again in the vieinity oi’ Immaii 
habitations, however st'cludt'd their sitiialii>n ami humble their oc- 
caijiants. Malea has always been considered a formidable cape. Jb'- 
mc'r sjx'aks ot' it as such. As we approached it, in the t'ventng, the 
wind roai'i'd UTrifically ami hhwv like a hurricane, and tlit' rain 
[lonrt'd duuii in torrents. Tht^ cajilain iherefeia' irorr ship ami 
‘‘ marclua! hack again.” 'J'hree days from Malta brought us more 
than four Imiidrt'd mih's on onr ctmrse; hut for the last dav and a 
half, \vi) had mt'rely traversed and r(?traver.<ed tht'gnjfof K('lekvtiMa. 

Nor. 21. Wc found oi/rseives, this inornin(r, near the western 
shore of the g'.dl. IMl. 'Ibivgt'tns tow-ervnl in tlu^ east, in sm>w’-cnp- 
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ped and cloud-capped sublimity. About sun-risc, we wore ship 
"again to recross the gulf. The shores around us formed a great 
amphitheatre, in the centre of which we were sailing. The surface 
of the land appeared rough and sterile ; and the villages small and 
miserable; but the scenery as a whole, was truly magnificent. Just 
before noon, we again reached the Cervi, and threw out our anchor 
under the lee of one of them, the weather being still too rough in 
the judgment of our prudent mariners, to attempt to double the 
frightful cape. We felt little apprehension of disaster, on board the 

Neptune.” Our captain and crew, a yankee would have pro- 
nounced, egregious cowards. Their man.a5uvres in that gulf, afford 
a fair illustration of their nautical courage. Nor was our fellow 
passenger with his excellent American education, a w'hit before his 
countrymen, in this particular. Ho trembled like an asj)en leaf 
most of the time after we entered the gulf, and did little more than 
importune the captaki, to anrhar — to anchor. An American cap- 
tain would never have thought of turning back, or stopping a mo- 
ment, for those winds. But let me not be misunderstood. I would 
far sooner encoutiter the tardiness of Grt'elc* timidity, than entrust 
property or life to the adventurous and often reckless (lariiig of many 
American navigators. Here, again, might not tlu^ nautical cliarac- 
teristics of the two be compounded with im])orlaiit advantages to 
both ? Had the Greek captain one half of the. Anuirican's courage 
and energy, he would doubtless rrd(‘ern one third of bis time and 
greatly eidiance bis employer’s profit. And had the American cap- 
tain a portion of the Greek’s j)riHh*nci‘, or timidity, if such it bo, 
how rnu:di fewer would be onr merebantmen wreckinl and our 
steam-boats blown up ! ft must be a (h*li*ctive economy tliat paves 
the ocean and our rivers with so much of the Iruils of American in*. 
terprise and toil; beggars such nmititmles — clothes communitu's in 
sackclotli — and tills so many houses and rends so many iiearts with 
the agonies of grief and distre ss. 

But wo will return to tiio Neptune, Hoon after our anclu>rs were 
cast, the sailors were fishing, their fears all (jiielled, and the ca[>tain 
came down into the (’ahin to pay us a visit. [ was more and more 
surprised hv his inUdligence and discrimination. ^Ve conver':(Ml, 
this afternoon, through Mr. P. as onr inter[)reter, about three 
hours. Our topics were ini.sceIlaueous, as American history and 
prosperity, tlie present state (»f Greece, onr own missionary enter- 
prize, future location, etc. As this captain was a good specimen 
of the Jiiglier orders of (Jreek mind modcratelv cuhivatorj, i may 
give th(i reader some of items of our conversation, a little more 
in detail. As we began to speak fd’ A merica, he' took IVom his 
drawer an abridged life of l•Valik^m, in umdorn (ireek, with a liki'- 
ness, and said,* “ I love him i)ecanse he, was a friend of liberty.” 
He. was much interested in onr minute account of tin*, advmitnrcs of 
the Pilgrims who first settled New Knglaiid, and remark(?d, that the 
f)rigin fif the Greeks, as a nation, was very similar. He knew 
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Washington’s reputation and admired his character. lie thought 
there was nothing very marvellous in the revolutionary valor of the 
Americans, aided as they were by the French; but regarded it as 
wonderful, that they were able to frame such an unequalled system 
of government. 7’he f/K/tn/is, he thought, had shared a hard fate 
from the Europeans. lie inquired whether the whites. ever inter- 
marry with them ; and on being told that they sometimes do, he 
replied, that it became the Europeans, rather than the Indians, to 
seek to j)romote such connexions, to atone, if possible, for the 
wrongs th(;y have indicted; and that condescension, if there were 
any, would be on the part of the natives. lie had even heard of 
South Carolina nullilication, then of recent celebrity, and inquired 
with much ititerest whether its leaders had been apj)rchendcd. 
We reminded him that our national blessings rc'siilted from the 
llihle and the general didusion of knowkulge. “Y(‘ry probable,” 
he r('j>lied; but [)roceeded to developc his infuhd principles. ‘‘The 
Bible,” said he, “ is a fine book; but I do not belit‘ve it is inspired; 
Lube, the Evangelist, for instance, did not live until three hundred 
years aft(‘r Christ,” and so on. He had obviously caught a few 
iloalvng iufulel objections, and without stopping to canvass their 
validity, ustnl tliem as a (luietus to his conscienct*. It is still true 
that “ the (fre(*ks seek after wisdom;” but, nnhap{)ily, it is little 
more than the wisdom of this world. In relation to Hreece, he 
said he regretted the int(*rference of foreigners in their government; 
that England and France had been merely seeking to feather their 
own lU'sis, with all their ostentation of philantiiropy ; and that hut 
for them, the; (h-eeks miglit now have enjoyed an elective system. 

In ladation to /////• jirospects, Ik? manifested dec']) interest. “The 
place to which you go,” said he, “ is good enough, hut the thing is 
to get there;” a remark iVaught with more of truth than poetry, as 
we then supposed and liave. since, fully learned by experience. Mr. 
P. translated to him the hymn connncncing, “ Yes, my native 
land, I love thi'O,” whicli we informed him was sung on the occasion 
of our marriage a little belore our ('inharkalion. “O, it is alfect- 
ing,” he exclainM?d, and appeared fully to catch its inspiration. 
He imiuired for our respective homes, which we ])ointt‘<I out to him 
on the map ; ai'd he e\j)resse<l great wonder how we ever found 
each othet ,it such a distance, (IBII miles,) which would indicate 
but a vei V limited intercourse, between the ditVerent parts of Greece; 
or, wh:it IS more' jirohahh', that matrimonial alliances are seldom 
thought of, by the (iia cks, out of their n'sjiective clans, or imim'diate 
circles of ac(|uaintance. lie marvelled how we could ct)nseiit to 
leave our country and friends, and inquired how soon we intended 
to return; and when told, never, he sighed and seemed almost 
overcome. He wondered most tliat /af/irs could tints leave Itoine, 
and said that nothing could account for the fact, hut their ardent 
attachment to their hushniids. We told him that some American 
ladies go out .s/ng/c to teach the benighted ; this perplexed him at 
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first, blit lie finally proscribed this practice altogetbor as a most 
flagrant anomaly, and resumed his former position, charging me to 
take good care of Mrs. Perkins, inasmuch as she sliowed an attach- 
ment to me strong enough to tear her from kindred and home, and 
carry her to distant Persia. He could not be reconciled to the idea 
of our never returning, and said that we ought to come hack in five 
or ten years, that this period would be amply suflicient for us to do 
our pniancr. VVe assured him that we embarked in the enterprise 
for life, voluntarily, and while some of our Iriends strongly en- 
deavored to detain us in our country. “ Well,” said he, “ your 
sacrifice is praisi'-worthy, but your prospects to me appear very 
dark.” AVe told him that our sole object was to enlighten the 
AVstorians by circulating the Scri})tures and dilfusing religious 
knowledge and truth among them, and that our only hopi; of success 
was in the blessing of God. “ Ah,” he replied, “ Christians always 
say ‘ there is hope only in God.’” This captain chcri.dies a high 
veneration for the American character, as the Griu'ks generally do. 
They call al/ nii.^slonarus, A/nf ri( ans. The ca]>tain placed a large 
trunk about one third full of Italian dollars, nnlorkrd, in my state- 
room, during our voyage, regarding my American citizenship as a 
full warrant tor the safety of his money. 

At evening prayers, George, our cabin boy, stood near our door. 
1 rc([U(‘sted Mr. P. after worshij), to explain to him tlu' naturi* of our 
services, — that American (’hristiaiis read tlieir Bibh's morning and 
evening, and pray to God together in their iamil'ies, thanking him 
fi)r past mercies, imploring pardon for their sins, and sei'king fntur(‘ 
blessings. “ Hv u^ed to pray on hoard the vessi*!,” rejilii'd the 
boy, “ but have done now.” Mr. P. had before riMnarked to me, 
that there was less appearance j)iety, (in tlu* (inrL sen si',) on 
board our vessi'l than he had (‘Xpected to tind. There wi'rii no 
crosses nor pictures. Indeed, the more intelligent Greeks ari' giuie- 
rally becoming ; and ik^ marvel; ignorance and supi'rstition 
ar(i so far from being the parents of devotion, tluit sooner or later 
they prove the hotbeds of open irrcligion. Pi'rliaps tiie present 
])revalencc of intididity among the (ireeks is, howiwer, not less 
fiivorabJe to the revival of evangelical piety among them, than (heir 
former dee])-root('d superstitions. Gri'ek seamen would not jirobably 
sufler in comparison with our own, as a class, on the score ot irreli- 
gion ; and they certaiidy |>ossess some ijualitii's of charactiT, that 
might be worthily emulated by Americans. Instead of the morose', 
sullen air, that too generally lowers on the brows of Amerii‘an 
oflicers and crews, esjiecially in bad weather, the Grei'ks arii jiatient, 
clieerful and atTable. This ditference, in my vii'W, is greatly owing 
to the fact, that our seamen are so much excluded from fi'inale so- 
ciety, — at least, in virtuous connexions. The Grei'ks usually have 
families, and their dispositions are .softi'ued and sweetened, and 
their spirits inioyiid up, by the tender ri'lations, endi'armi'iits and 
recollections oi home. It is painful to think of the unfavorabh^ im- 
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pressions which too many of the seamen of our country leave on 
foreign nations. It seems to be assumed by many American cap- 
tains, that blustering, anger and profaneness are indispensable to 
the maintenance of proper authority on board their vessels, and 
equally to the character of ‘‘men of spirit” on shore. Happily, 
the evil of intemperance is, I believe, dirnirnshing among our sea- 
men. And the benevolent ctforts now made to improve their morals 
and their religious condition have, doubtless, a very happy and exten- 
sive inlhience in other respects. But such efforts should be many fold 
increased. No life is harder than that of our seanicn ; and to few 
classes of her citizens is our country more indebted. They, more- 
over, are our national re[)resentatives to almost every port in the 
world ; and the pious among them are also the living epistles of the 
church(is to every people under heaven. 

Nor. :2.>. Though there was but a single cloud in the skies, that 
one loweT(‘d in sullen blackness on the ridge and along the side of 
the mountain that terminates at cape iMalea. “ That mountain,” 
said the cajUain, “ we must see c/rr/r, before we can wcugh anchor 
and proceed.” Early in the morning, a man on a small jackass 
rode down to the shore under which we lay, thus showing that the 
Cervi ar(! not (uitirely nniuhabiic<l. In the afternoon, the captain 
and Mrs. I*, and myself went on shore. On the way, we passed 
twt> small Gr(‘(*k schooners, one from 'Frieste and the other from 
Navariiio, which had anchor(‘d there in the morning. Tlui captain 
of oneoi’thetu informed us, that the (ireek government had silenccal 
three of tla' four (ireek periodicals, for alleged abuse (hi part of the 
editors in ciu uring its own august policy. The (i reeks seemed 
quite indignam at the proceeding. f)n the island, we fell in with a 
ragged shepherd hov, watidnng his 11o<*k. I'hi^ i)oy was deeply en- 
gaged in ju e.pariug a rmh' musical instrument, from a crooked stick. 
The (irceks all have of some kind. Our crew were al- 

most constantly humming their plainti\e. ballads or tinkling with 
their fingers on their rude violins. On our way hack to the boat, 
we gathered a great variety of beautiful sludls. We enjoyed our 
ramble the more* from the consciousness of thmi treading, for the 
first time, upon tie* -oil of renowned, ancient (irem’e. 

In the evamieg, (leorgesat ri'ading in a small book rn.’ar the cabin 
door. Ml . \*. requested him to show us the book, which we found 
to be a oullection of ('xcelleiit prayers lor persons in various condi- 
tions and circumstam*es, jmblished by the R(‘v. William .lowett, of 
the (/hurch M issioiiai v Society. 'FIk' boy then brought forward a 
small sj)(dling book, jna'pared by Mr. \V ilson, at iNFalta, and holding 
it up, said, “this taught me to read.” We iiKpiired where he ob- 
taiiual it, and he replied, “ a boy in Alexandria gave it to me.” 1 
asked him how long he had been to sea ; “ hh er since I was eight 
years old,” he ri'plied; he was then fifteen. W^' iiKpiired whetlier 
he had ever been to school; “ two inontVis” he answered, “ aiul the 
rest 1 have learned by myself on board the vessel.” He could read 
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any book fluently, and sliowed us a letter to liis uncle which he had 
written in a handsome hand. I inquired of* George how lie would 
like to become qualified to teach school and labor thus to benefit 
his countrymen. “ Pretty well,” he replied; but on second thought 
added, “ I should like much better to become qualified to keep a 
store in my native town,” — thus disclosing the strong passion of* the 
Greeks for trade and for wealth. 

Nov. 26. At three o’clock this morning, we weiglied anchor 
and proceeded, the wind, tliough less strtuig, being still nearly 
ahead. Just at daybreak, we doitbled the formidable cape Malea. 
At sunrise the rocky islands of Cerigotto and Porri appeared at some 
distance to the south, Crete was visible fartlier to the east, and Mi- 
lo just glistened directly under the rays of the sun. Wo made 
small progress, during the day, by tacking. The captain sat on 
dock, reading the book of Genesis, recently published, in modern 
Greek, at Corfu, ife appeared deeply interested in the history 
which he had never before read. 

Nov. 2T. In the morning, wc found ourselves ailvancing toward 
Milo and quite near it. The small lofty island, Falctmera, was on 
our left and tlie Aiiancson our right. The latter are several small, 
rocky islets. Milo has one of the best harlH>rs in the Mediterranean, 
and here vessels often stiq) and take pilots t(» conduct them throtigh 
the perilous passages of the Aegean. Anti-Milo is a small island 
a few miles to the north west of MiU>. 

^i’he next islands presented to our vi(‘w were, Argentera, on our 
right, and, beyond it, Siphante and Serpho on our hd't. Serpho is 
so mountainous, that the poets tell us, that J^trsa/s Irdnsfonnid its 
inhabitants into stone. It contains mines of iron and lead. Its pro- 
duce is .small, but its onions are particularly celt brated. Tht! an- 
cient Homans made Serpho a place of banishment. Acct^rding to 
Aeliaii, the frogs of this island never croaLnl^ unless they were trans- 
ported elsewhere, when they btxaint^ niort^ noisy than others; anti 
hence the proverb, Siriffhia rana^ applied to mute persons. Jts 
frogs, h(3vvever, are I believe not wanting in lotptacity in modern 
times, on their native island. To-day, a Gret^k fast of twenty-live 
days coinmencetl ; and our crew, in)twitlistaiiding their lax, infidel 
principles, excliidt'd all meat from their meals. IJiit it mattt'rs not 
how voraciously they [)artake of vegetable diet. 

l\ov. 27. This morning we pa.ssed along the islands St. George', 
and Tliermia on our left, — Attica also appeared at a distance', in tiu* 
same direction. And the island of Svra, our ca[)taiirs home, and 
where he now wished to stop until his aimual ship papers should ht^ 
renewed, was in full view at mid-day. Zea appeareel at a distance 
beyond Thermia on onr left, and Paros, and Anti-I'aros, renowiu'd 
for their marble, were in sight at the south-east. VV'e passed very 
near Piperi, a small, uninhabited island. Jts south (‘iid is a hold, 
perpendicnlar rock, about one hundred leet high. \V'e^g?/c.s\scr/, that 
today might be 7'Aanksgivinffy in ol<i Massachusetts. And though 
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Hot permitted to take seats there at the table and share in the baked 
turkey and chicken pie, vve could unite with our friends in hearty 
thanksgivings to God, — and especially for his protection and mercies 
to us, while we had been so long tossing on the bosom of the mighty 
deep. At () o’clock, P. M. we rode into the harbor of Syra, It 
is situated on the east side of the island. Syra is rocky and barren, 
containing scarcely an iidiabitant beyond the city of the same name, 
which is itself situated on the side of a high mountain. The old 
town is back some tlistance from the harbor, and hangs romantical- 
ly on a steep conical declivity near the mountain’s summit. It is 
inhabited entirely by Greek Catholics. The new part of the city, 
by far the most populous and important, lies directly on the shore, 
having sprung up, as if by magic, since the commencement of the 
(freek r(‘volulion. It was built almost wholly by refugees from 
other islands that had b(‘en ravaged by the Turks. It is now a busy 
city, containing at least *^.*>,000 inhabitants. The people of the u[)- 
per and low('r towns, as they may respectively be called, have scarep- 
]y more intercourse with each other on account of their mutual reli- 
gious antipatliies, than had the .lews and Samaritans. 

Nor. '^9. VVe obtaine<l pratifjKe early in the morning and went 
on shore. W(^ were ecpially .surprised and delighted to find our- 
selves siirroniided by so active* and enterj>rising a population. Ma- 
ny vessels were in process (»f building ; and tlie sound of tlui axes of 
almost luimherless carpentius rernimleel iis forcibly of ship-yards at 
home. 'Pbe houses of the citv we found to he miserable labrics, and 
thrown together in the; utmost disoreler ; still almost overytliing wore 
an aspect ol mdusiry and thrift. The city, though on the steep side 
of a mountain, miglii have been so planned and built as to have se- 
cured to it gr(*at coiivenicuce and lieauty. The streets could have 
been so ariaugi'd as to overlook each other in regular succession ; 
whereas, as it is, there are in fact fio hut merely crooked, 

irregular passes, scarcely wide enough for a loaded mnle to go clear 
of the houses. The place, luiwever, is far better than could have 
boon expected, in t)u'. circimi>tance>, commeiudng as the settlement 
did witli tlie rude shfuitrr^ of trembling refugei's, who (*\pect(*d to 
stop there only till tli(^ tempest of war should subside. 'Phe Catho- 
lics of the original town on the hill above, were proii'cted frorti the 
vengeance of llu* 'Turks by the Fr<*nch ; and it was under the pe- 
numbra of this foreign inllnence, that the refugees .sought tempora- 
ry succor. 'Their enterprising, restless spirit, however, did not al- 
low them to remain idh*, even during those troublous times : l)ut 
soon called info existence' this lower town among the clitls on the 
barren be'ach, almost ns if by miracle. It was then ( the most 
poptdons and important city in Greece, — and the central jioint of 
coinmunicatioii wuth all other parts of the country. Its commence- 
ment and growth are most interesting moral phenomena, and espe- 
cially, as they so well illustrate the energy and capability of the 
Greek character. 
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We had with us letters of introduction to the Rev. Mr. nildner^ 
the Gorman missionary there, and to the Rev. Mr. Leeves, arrput of 
the British and lYireigu Bible Society. On our way to the resi- 
dence of tlie former, we were met by a Greek, acquainted with Mr. 
Petrakokino, who informed us that our countryman, the Rev. Dr. 
Robertson and his family had just come to Syra from Athens. We 
therefore changed our course, and were conducted immediately to 
the house of Dr. R., I)y whom and his lady we were very cordially 
welcomed, and kindly entertained, most of the time during our stay 
of three weeks on the island. Our un(?x])ected and very providen- 
tial meeting with these countrymen and mis.sioijary friend.s was the 
more agreeabh', as Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. Robertson are from the 
same village in New 1‘aigland. In the course of the day, we called, 
in company with J)r. R., at the house of Mr. llildner. He was ab- 
sent on a voyage to England l()r his health. We saw iMrs. II. with 
whom we afterwards had the pleasure of s[)ending a few days, and 
soon had occasion to recognize in her the same ovc'rllowing kind- 
ness which is so characteristic, of Germans, and especially ot* Ger- 
man missionaries. We also visited Mr. liCtnes ; and witli him and 
his family had the happiness of frecpient interviews and a delightful 
ac(juaintance. lie was (‘ugagetl ifi translating tli(‘ ( )ld 'r(‘stanirnt 
into modern Greek, tVoin the original Hebrew. 

Ace. lit). Early this morning a female came with a large jar of 
water on her shoulder, which we were inforimal sh(' had brought 
rnort' than a mile. 'Phe water used there tor drinking, cooking and 
washing was all fnrnlsh(‘d by tht^ portage' of women. 'Plu' jar full — 
perhaps live gallons — was sold for aboiit thr(‘<‘ cents. \\’{' were 
forcil)ly remimh'd of the aficient I lebrew custom of females hearing 
water upon their shoidd(*rs. An a(juedu<*f, as the (ut\ is situated, 
might bo made to carry water from a. 'tingle llnintain to ev(‘rv dw(‘ll- 
ing. But wealth, ami not convenience, wa.-; tln^ [)assion of the in- 
habitants — and ])articularly, as many of them still meditated ex- 
changing, for a more fertile location, what thev had l)e(‘n accus- 
tomed to regard as a mere covert from th(^ whirlwind of the r(nohi- 
ti(m. Tlie city, however, has continnc<l to incri'ase, to th(‘ present 
time, ill nmnher.s and in husinoss, though not much, I helieve, in 
taste and t)rder. Street beggars ari* numerous in Svra, though far 
less so and less annoying than at Malta. In the afternoon, I called 
with Dr. R. at one of the Grec'k churches. 'I'he peoph' had ass(*m- 
bled and their Sahhath .service, (Saturday, P. M.) had commenci'd. 
It W'as truly atfecting to witness the lieartlessm*ss of their worship, 
— to observe their geniitlexions, crossings and bowings before pic- 
tures, ami list(‘n to the mummery of tlu'ir rf'cilals. In some parts of 
the house, individuals were (uigaged in stuual conversation. Near 
us, the sexton was purchasing caudles ti)r the use of the church. 
Aliicli of th(^ Greek liturgy is excellent; hut being thus senselessly 
and hurriedly tiiuthred in a dead languagr*, (the ancient Gna'k,) 
by ignorant ecclesiastic.s, how could it he utlierwise tliaii uiiinter- 
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listing and unprofitable ? My spirit was stirred within me, as was 
Paul’s in him at Athens, when 1 thus saw the city wholly given to 
idolatry. And could rny tongue have been loosed to speak their 
language. Him whom they so ignorantly worshipped, would I gladly 
have declared unto them. 

1)( ( . 1. Just before going to attend meeting, at the house of Mr. 
ITildner, several Greek ladies called to see us. The Sabbath is the 
visiting day of the Greeks. Dr. R. told them, that we were about 
going to our worship and were not moreover in the habit of seeing 
company on the Sabbath, and they soon quietly retired. It was re- 
marked, that these ladies were Sciotes. The emigrants from Scio 
were regarded as the aristocracy of Syra. J'hey are tine looking 
people, int(‘lligent and enterj)rising ; and, a circumstance to vvhicli 
they attach still higher importance, as establishing their claim to 
superiority, tln^y nsnally dress in Frank costume. 'I’he inhabi- 
tants f)f Syra are all clannish; — those who emigrated from a given 
island herding together in society, and in business so far as practi- 
cable, and retaining more or less the peculiarities of the dress and 
customs of tlunr native island. These clannish partialities give to the 
population a somewhat motley appearance, and create among them 
some party hostilities. Hut they also impart a degree of emulation 
and competition to the rival classes, not unlavorable to their enter- 
prise and general improvement. Gradually, their local and lineal 
attachment will doubtless be forgotten and the wht.)le mass be united 
in a l('(‘ling of common patriotism for their new country and home. 

/)rr. ’i. )Vc visit(‘(l tiu' principal schools on the island. 1 had 
formed no a(i('(jnat(' conception of the intelligence, order and im- 
provt'nient that chai act(‘riz(‘ those schools, nor did I snpjiose that 
any such schonis r.xisK'd in (ir(‘(‘ce. In tli(^ school of the Rev. Mr. 
ilildner, who labors under tin* |)atronage ijf the Church Missionary 
Society, were four hundred and fifty children, of dilli‘rent ages and 
both se.xes, each in a separate department, all rc'gidarly classed and 
instructed on the monitorial system. One of the teachers — all na- 
tive (ireek.s — had spent .sonu'. time in an instilutit>n at Basle, in 
Switzerland, to (jualify himself for teaching. I h'lt an additional 
interest in this .-(chMol, from the fact, that it had an .Vmerican ori- 
gin, — having L.cu c.ommenced scvt'ral years betl)re, by our country- 
man the Rev. .1. Ihewer. M e also visited the school of I’rofessor 
Bamba^.. It contained about twt) hundred and iiltv young men and 
boys, who weia; ('violently imjoying excelhmt discipline and instruc- 
tion. This sch(H)i has some public patronage. When we arrived, 
the proll'ssor was delivering a philosophical i(‘cture. A considera- 
bl(‘ number of the citizens of the town, as well as the members of 
the school, w(*re jiresent ; and among them, the Greek bishop of 
the island and several Roman Catholic priests. Kvery Thursday, 
he was in the habit ot delivering a biblical lecture to about the same 
audience. At the close of the exercise, we were introduced to Prof. 
B. He is a deacon, in clerical orders. He was connected with the 
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celebrated Greek college on the island of Scio, which was broken 
up by the storms of the revolution. He was subsequently engaged, 
several years, in a public institution in Corfu — tlie largest of the 
Ionian islands, lie had recently come to Syra; and in addition to 
the charge of his nourishing high school, was assisting the Rev. Mr. 
Leeves in the translation of the Bible and in preparing a grammar of 
the modern Greek, besides prosecuting some other literary labors. 
An able and z(‘alons champion of (ireck education, he has also 
been an ardent friend, coadjutor atid vindicator of Protestant mis- 
sionaries in (jrecce, during all the opposition tliey have experienced 
from some of his ungratefui countrymen, instigated by tlieir igno 
rant, bigotted priesthood. lie is a tine looking man, and very pleas- 
ant and cordial in his manners. His bright black eye and flowing 
beard give him a striking and imposing appearatice, resembling, as 
we fancied, that of the ancient sages of his country. The mission- 
aries, Parsons and Fisk, had been his pupils, several years before, 
in learning modern Greek, on the island of Scio. He spoke of them 
and evidently chcrislics a warm and sacred vcmerntion for their me- 
mory. 1 have seldom been more interested, in any spectacle, than 
that presented by these Greek schools; and I could not help wish- 
ing, tiiat the patrons of (ireek e(hication, in .\»nerica, could have 
gazed with me upon the scenes there present(‘d. 'fheir hearts would 
have throl)b('d with surprise and joy, and Ix'at high with hope for 
the elevatiofi and salvation of renowne<l, but now falhm, Grta'ce. 

D/r. o. The weather was delightlid, and I rarnhh'd away, alone, 
to the extreme north-(‘ast })art of the city. Paros and Anti-Paros 
appeared in the distant horizon to the sontli-(‘ast. J)(‘los was quite 
near — within ten mih's— tothe (*ast, and Tenos, at about the same 
distance to the iiorth-('ast. Delos, ceh‘brated as the birth-place of 
Apollo and Diana, and th(‘ centre of the cluster of islands called Cv- 
clades, contained a magnilicent temple ch‘dicate«l to Apolh), er(‘ct(‘d 
at the joint expense of t!u» Grecian States, anil rimnwned for its ora- 
cle. The island is now covered with ruin<, among which, columns, 
altars, porticoes and inscriptions attest its ti)rmer claifiis to c(‘lebrit y. 
A large amount of these rums have beam transporttai to AV’estern 
Europe, for the gratitication of the ciirioiis. An antiquarian com- 
mittee apj)()inted by the Gret'k government have now arrested tlu' 
process of spoliation. Delos is otdy about eight mih's in circuit, 
of a rocky .‘Surface, and now uninhabited. Tenos, or Tino, is of a 
long oval t()rm, about sixty miles in circumference, mountainous, 
but well cultivated. It contains about sixty villairf's. Those n[)on 
the south side appear very beautiful as seen from Syra. 'Their wliite 
walls, with here and there a lofty tower, are neat and (juitc impos- 
ing. In the afternoon, we visited our i-aptain. He had a fine fat 
boy, and an intelligent, handsome wife, to tln^ acquaintance of both 
of whom he appeared very happy to introduce ns. At evening, we 
visited at the house of Mr. Leeves. On our way there, as we were 
passing a Greek church, a baptism was about to take place, which 
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a. motive, 1 fear, not inucli better than curiosity, prompted us to stop 
and sec. The god-father ajid god-mother who brought tlie child, a 
priest and deacon and two or three servants compo.sc^d tlic assembly. 
The rite was performed in the evening, because the sponsors being 
labor(‘rs, C(vdd not lind time to attend to it diiriFjg tlic day. TIjc 
priest met the child at the door, and before it was permitted to im- 
ter the church, read over it several minutes from a church book. 
The child was then brought in ; tJie priest took it in his r.rms, blew 
ovfT it aufl spit; in other words, lie v/onizrd, Ife then read on, 
tJje sponsm's lioJding the child, and occasionally responding to })is 
interrogatories and nodding assent to their obligations as enjoined. 
The go<l-iathcr was at length directed to blow and spit, with the 
child in his arms; but being ati ignorant, unpractised man, he did 
tliis ueo.v the clMld, rather than ovrr it ; and tln^ priest hastily inter- 
rupting, in an angry, chiding tone, exclaimed, “ blow and spit upon 
and iK^t upon the rhihl!'*'* Next, the wattT was crossc'd by 
the hand of th(‘ pric'si iwice^ a few moments intervening: then oil 
was poured upon it in tla^ form of a cross, and incense liurnt ovit 
it. 'rh(^ child was then divested of all its clothing and oil(?d by the 
])riest and bapti/('d. 'I'he (piantity of water used was about a com- 
juou j)ail full, brought warm in a large cop[>er urn. The child was 
set down, tliiv'c limes, into tln^ \essel ; and tht‘ \\ at(‘r, dippc'd up by 
tin; hands of the pri(‘st the sann* numlx'r ol’ times, was pouiaal upon 
its head, the nauK' <»f th(‘ l''ath('r. Son, and Holy S()irit, being pro- 
nounced — OIK' ol' them each time, and in tin* regular order. The 
child resist('d and struggled, when placed iii the waU'r; and tht' 
prii'st imp'atientl v l)rok(‘ out onc(' ortwic(‘, in tluMuidst of the sohann 
declaration, in this manner : “i baptize tlus' (‘s// rAy/r//’) in the 
name," etc. Imprc'ssive as this ordiinnee always is, when intelli- 
gi'iiily and revc'reriily p('rt’ornM'<l, it. seemed, in this instaiiee, like 
s«»lenm moek< a \ 'Tlu' child was n<‘xt further am linted ; the pri('st 
nud lh(^ spo?i-i r- washed their hamls in the water in \\ hi<‘h it had 
l)een baptized ; im’euse was aifain burned ov(*r the sauK' ; a small 
white shirt — tin rv(j( nf — uas thrown by the priest 

over the child ; lie pr(»ceeded soim* tinu' longer with reading ami 
cle.mting, and fmallv concluded (he eorc'iuoiiies hv proiiouneiug a 
l)('U('<li<*tion. ddie whole servict' was perliwmed in ancit'ut (ireck, 
and proliahly the inf;mt umiei^'tood about as mucli of it as ( ither 
sponsors (T priesi ; es|K*cially, as (he main (»l)ject of tlu* latter seem- 
('d to he, to hull V through tlu* routine as ra|»i<llv as possihh'. \\ <' 
left tin* chur< !. jm,r(' than twer impressed w ith the dt'i'p spiritual 
darkness o! this (l('gra<l(*d jieople. 

Drr, 't . in (‘onijiauv with Dr. K., j visited the Atiu'uaeum ami tlic 
Jjyci'um. dda* lorim'i* is a rcadiug-rooin w lu're st'veral French ami 
Italian pi'i iodicals are taki'u : also the organs of the Grei'k govi'iii- 
uK'iit. rill' hitter is :i room furnished and used hv an association of 
young uK'u. In it they hail a library of live or six liumlri'd volumi's, 
several periodicals, and a few specimens of sculpture. We were [)ain- 
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ed to find the library composed mostly of the works of modern infidels.* 
All the works of Voltaire and Rousseau, and many others of a kin- 
dred character, were here. Will not tli(‘ benevolent and philan- 
thropic liasten to ])rovide and furnish books, by scores, hundreds 
and thousands, of a better description, to arrest the deadly inroads 
of sucli streams of infidelity ! “ The (irceks,” I repeat, “ seek after 

wisdom.” They irUl have books of some kind. 'Their craving 
desire fi)r knowledge cannot, and should not, be smothered. It 
must be fed with healthful nutriment. 

Dec, 10. With Dr. il. and his family, we ascended to the very 
pinnacle of tlie upper town. It is built, as before mentioned, on 
the sides of a lofty conical hill, which terminates in a mere pt)int. 
Upon the very apex, was a numustery, then in process of erection. 
The passes up through the town are very steep, t:rooked, narrow 
and filthy, 'Tlie swine were numerous, filling the streets by day, 
and occupying apartments under the same roofs with tlu'ir owners 
at night. In this remote village, the missionarv. Parsons, lay sick 
and nigh unto death in IS'Jl. How comfmnless must have hemi 
his solitary situation ! Hut the ang(*l oftla; Lonl (‘ucampetli round 
about them that fear him. Almost inconceivable labor must havt‘. 
be(‘n [)Ut in re(juisition to rear such an edilice as tlu^ monastery, at 
the top of the upper town! What «d)stach*s will not Papal snjH‘r- 
stition surmount ! What a lesson was heri' to nervi* the arm of 
Protestant zeal ! 

Dvr. !.*>. We have been spmiding a few da}s v(Ty ph'asantly 
with Mrs. Hiidner. During the last niirht, tin* rain li*j| in torrents; 
and many of the llat roots of Syra, coveiaMl over with earth, can ill 
encounter such storms. .Mrs. P. and iuv.-t‘lf hapjiened to lodge 
nml(‘r such a roof. About 2 o'clock, A. >1., th(? rain reached us. 
We rose and retreated a iitth', but were s(‘arr(‘ly ash'(*p befori' wf; 
were again in the rain. Mb* arose a sec<uid time, and lamnued our 
bed, but the rain so<m follow(*d, and thus ua* maiKenvred, retreating 
and being pnrsnetl by the advancing rain, till \\v r(‘a( li(*d the oppo- 
sit(^ side of tlie room, when forlnn itelv morning carma Hut how 
trilling was onr discomfort, compared with that of multitude .s. 'jdie 
wind, as well IIS .the rain, was terrible. 'Tlu' frail fabrics on the 
declivities around us were (ottering, and many o| tlumi lt*ll. (Vit s 
of distress from the lionseless rang in our ears in iwerv dirc'ctioii, 
and (‘ven came up Irom the harbor, which is a spacious and >af(' 
one, but wIktc scores ot' vessels were now tossing and rollinir, and 
their ca!d(*s failing, and in the eonrsc' ol‘ a ii‘w days, an alrm>t in- 
credible niimher of frightful wnH*ks at ."ca were reporteii iVom dillerenl 
parts <d the liOvant. We felt constrained to admiia* and acknow- 
ledge the goodness of (iod, in having crij.^^sf'd <)nr wislu's. We had 
earnestly flesired to proceed on onr wav, with mnrh less delay at 
Syra. Had we done so, we too shotild now have been t<is>(‘d upon 
the billows, if not sunk in the deep or wrecked on tlu? strand; 
whereas, an unseen but more than parental hand kindly kept us 
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back, ill quiet upon the dry- land, till after this fearful storm, when 
ivc were successfully wafted, as will soon appear, to our still distant 
destination, in the short period of three days 

])('(', 17. In the morniniy vvc were informed that our captain had 
at last received his desired papers from Nauplea, ami would sail 
in a few hours. After dinner vvc hastily put our elfects in readi- 
ness, took l(‘ave of our kind missionary friends to wliom w(i fidt 
ours(^lv('s laid under ^reat obligation, and about 4 o'clock, T. JM., 
went a^ain on board the “Neptune.” We foiind, as fellow-pas- 
senirc'rs, about twenty peusons, (j reeks, Ilussians and Turks. A 
liiKi bre{'ze iroin the south-west wafted us rajiidly on our course, arid 
just as the sun left the horizon, Syra also faded from our view. 

Dec. A stroiiMT wind l>ore us onwarrl durinir the last nifrlit, 

and early this morninir, w(i found ourselves passing between vScio 
and Psara. These islands were desolated by tlie 'Turks, during the 
struiojrles of tlui riivolution. Our cajitain and some of tlie crew 
w(;r(; natives of the latter. Their connt('nanc(‘s, as wr. passed, be- 
spoke tla^ir lender recolha-tioiis of country and home. 'They used 
their utmost (‘lli)rts, by siirns and ^(‘stures, to irive me an idea of 
'Turkish barbarity, and uttered the narrte ot* 'fur/: with th(! dca'pest 
♦lisdain. 'Tluiday was deliirhtful and comr«)rta!)Iy warm ; but Scio 
had snow <ui its lofti<'st summits. We were now fairly within the 
territory of th(‘ Torte, Scio and Psara lu'in^ still retained by the 
'Turks. [l(’miniscenc(‘s, at onc(^ ihrillinir, sacr(‘d and painful, were 
exeatt'd in us also, as we r('ll(‘(Ued w/urr we W(Tt‘ ; not im^rely n(‘ar 
1 lomer's r(‘j)ut('d iialisa* island ami amid the ravaLU-S of AI<jsIem 
violence and oppression, but a liuv leaixmvs to tin* east of us were 
th(! desolate sites ot’ the once favored sevmi churches ol’ Asia, wa- 
tm'ed bv apostolic, tears and <lef(Mided by martyrs’ bhunl. How 
strikiniiU aiu! liu'rallv has their chastisamient, for tlndr backslidiuL^s, 
as threatamed in the \pocaly[)se, be(m fulfilled. 'Their candlesticks 
ar<‘ remuved «»ut of tlieir place's. 

fn lh(i aftorn*»on, we passed up In the lar<_{e island of Muih ne. 
'Th(' summits of its mountain^ wort' covered with snow. Away in 
the distant wot, Mt. Athos towered ab'ova' the horizon, and tlu; 
islands <jf Imbros, Samolhracia ami 'Tenedus a|)peared to tlie north- 
W('st. Mt. Athos, in tlie scale of (iia ek supc'rstition, is the most 
sacri'd place in th.e whole country. It is occujiied b\ monks, who 
have t\v(‘ut v-tw’o f'onv<‘nts ; ea<’h convent has its abbot, w ith a certain 
riumlxT of moid<- ami lay-iabon'rs. 'The total numlx'r ot’roidenfs 
is said lie about six thousand — all are mail's — no females, not 
(wiMi leinale animals, beinc permitted to I'nti'r the bolv preidncis! 

At 1 1 o'clock in the eveniiiif, we reached tiu' Straits of Darda- 
nelles. 'Tims lann'/pe and .\sia were, pri'seuted at one view, and 
aj)parentlv, in the moon liijht, almost within the call of the voice. 

I wi'iit on deck and ^azed, scari'ely hein^ able to realize that I 
stood within a lew miles of the siti' of anciimt 'Troy. It is suppo.'^ed 
to have beim sitiiati'd at tli(» .southern entrance of the Straits, a little 
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back from tlie slioro. Hut Iliiini fnit ! Trojf wan ! Not oven it.*? 
precise location can iiOw be (Iel(M*inine(l. The Straits of Dardaiielle.s 
r('sein!)l(i an immense river, (lowing inajestically hetvva'on two ele- 
vat('(l and tertih' hills. They are sixty mih's lon^ and from four to 
six miles wide. I re^rettiMl that we did not happen to entf'r them 
by day, that I iniiTht have surveyed, to better advantaire, their hal- 
h)we(I sht)i('s. I conid not, however, reirret the liiu* south wind 
that was hearing ns .so rapidly aloiiiv through thos(' narrow watcTs. 
It is perhaps U'li chances to one, that vess(*ls are m t k(‘pt by head- 
winds at tlu'ir entrance Tor days, and often for wc'cks. 

D \ lit. At dayhia'ak, we arrived at an (‘xpansion in the Straits 
aroimd \vliich aia' sevcM'al Turkish viilaires and castK's. ''riicre w(' 
were ohiiijed to lie until snnris(*, as no ve>s('l is .allowed to proc(‘e<l 
upward ('\c(‘pt dnrinix the day. Just at the southern (mtrance of 
this expansion, Xerxes is said t(» have tlnatwn across his famous 
hridiTt'. 'Tall minarets towered over each villa^n^ and c;istie, and as 
the dawn advanced, Midiammedan pri(‘sts annomicc'il froun their 
te.ps the hour of prayer. Uow strange was tlcit shrill suimmais— 
Lf/ Ailah il Allah ^ r Muhaniinhl Ranoo! Allah — V’/eec in aa (tail 
haf iiad^ and Miihaiiuiad Is Ids jiraplaf, sc.unded then for tin* firv-t 
tim(' in my ('ars. Jhit frotn that day forward, for lh(‘ last ei-d'-t 
years, it has been a sound far more* lamiliar to me tlum tlu* co(dv- 
crowin^’ in th(‘ morninii'. Mdu' lii'hN about those villai^a's were 
r]othe(i with beautiful verdure and appeaiaul tertile; aufl at a Muall 
distance back, lofty motintains ros(‘, tlnui capper! witli s.uou. In tin* 
aft<‘rno(Ui, we h'ft tin* Straits and entered ilie Sea (d* Marmora, the 
island of tint nam<' aj)[)earinc’ at a distance alund. 

I)rr. •>:). At d a\ i)rc‘ak wr* foiiml oursehr's lo'ntlv movim/, about 
fbU'cn mih's below (foiistantinople, and rhore a dead calm kept ns. 
all tliat (lav. A. (iiUM'k who spoke a litlh* lhioli''h, to whih* awav 
the lou'i hours, s(‘etned incliiuMl to reli^han diM*UNvi,,n. lie in-. 
([uirr'd of me whi'tlier wa. WiU'ship llie. \ ir,'jin .Mary. 1 told him that 
1. worshipped (ied only. lie r(‘{>lir‘d, “but in \vor.'diip tin* \ir.iin,‘' 
and proceeded to demonstrate the reasonabh'Ue.''S of thr* j)ract:e('. 
“ Suppose,-' said he, “that von were a kini>- and 1 a .‘‘ubject ; ij' I 
wanted a I’avor, 1 should not eo directlv to i/aa, but t<» sona* iVieiid 
who was xair favorite, and wl)o would int('rc(*de for me: and jtjsl 
so we m> to Afarv and the other saints and worship ihr n), that the\ 
ma\ thus In* induced to intreat (iod in our fav(!r.'’ “ Hut von irait/if 

comr* directly to thr; kiiiLr, in the case* sjjpposed,” -^aid 1, “ if thr* 
way wora op(‘ned t*) you and esjnMuallv if you were ('ven invited by 
him to cofiie: and (dirist has j>rofnise(i in the Scriptures to hr* an 
advocaiie — and no one can doubt his b(‘iim a prevalent one- -with 
the Father, for all who will c(»mi‘ humbly and jn-nilr'iiilv to him: 
ami the aposth; accordinirly exhorts believers to come boldlv riirlit 
to the throfu* of mercy that they //lay find erace to help in time of 
ne(‘d.” Ha to the truth of what f said, but s(‘eined un- 

willirnr to admit tie* im[)i('ty of payini^ adoration to dep u ted mortals 
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Jlow often have T since heard this same hackneyed simile, for tlie 
want of solid aririunent, iir^red in support of saint-worship, by per- 
sons heloriiririjr to the (litfercnt oriental churcJies. 

/)((. 21. About I o’clock in tlie mornin;T^ heinir aw^akcd by the 
noise of castinrr anchor on d(*ck, w(‘dr(;sse(l and went out and found 
ourselves in the harbor of Constantinople. We reirrcttcd that vv(^ 
had not come in by day, as the view to the approaching traveller is 
said to be imh'scribably arand and beaut iliil, on (hr first the 

loss of which subscapieiit familiarity can nev(;r fully redeem. As 
soon as it was li^ht we rose and went on deck, and were absolutely 
astonished at the splendors by which we were surrminded. An im- 
mense city on ev(‘ry hail'd ! Lolly low(‘rs — magnificcmt mosks with 
their |)(‘erin<f minarets — and (rihh'd palac(?s stretcdual away in 
endless siu’cession. Seraglio Point — tlaj i)(‘rfection of beauty — an 
earthly paradise — lay smilinir before us challenainjf our first oaize as 
if conscious of the matchh'ss loveliness of its enchantinir bowers. 
Tlui spacious harbor — the famous (ioldcai Horn — seimied half tilled 
with vessels (»f all sizes, kinds and rn/nrs, whos(! sjiars and rijjj^iuix 
liirined a. conliumms and almost interminable h-rest. And to aive 
to tlie wh(»le the fullest (dli'ct, a idorions snnrist; ptiured an unwont- 
ed ra<lianc(* over (UK' of the finest of mornin^rs. Wi; stood and 
^az('(l in mute JistonislniHMit till our ey(.‘s were tired, but not sated, 
witli the vast, new, stranire and ahmist fairy scene. 

About S o’clock, I wmit on shore with the captain. I was nna- 
bl(‘ to mak(; inysidf nnderstoc/d by an individmd of the thronuiiiLf 
multitinh's around me. ! therefore mutely followi'd the captain. 
Il(^ soon met with an acijuaintance who invited us to his conntinir- 
bous(*. 1 was interi'sted to observe ihiur cordial stvle of mutual 
salutation — a ioarltf kiss, whivdi is common amomr all oriiaitals albn* 
even a slmri -ci* ualion. We were first otferi'd pijies wbi(di we 
both decliiit'd, our captain preseiitinix tlu* rare anomalv of a (iret'k 
who does imt ■ luoko. Ah‘\i came coff'o, iu cups twici' as lai'LU^ as 
a thimlile, witluait sm^oar and so slroiiM cts to bi' (|uile bitter, d'lii^ 
captain soon transi’erred me to <‘tli‘ r hand: — ami tbev airain to 
others; and I was thus slhliial from (me to anotli(*r, 1 knrnv m^t 
whom, and \vd aixait I kiunv not wliitluM*, till at length a (iiai'k 
beckoned nu' to follow him. I bc'^an to f (1 lik(' a ^li■anL'■er iu a 
strange land. 1, however, tidlowed him; and be si'on knoclo'd at 
a door which opem>(l, and what was mv relied' to lx* oraspi'd bv 
tin? hand and .^olcomed by the voice ol’ an .\im'ric;ni, who told uk' 
that be e Mr. (»iu}(l(IL He and Mr. Dwiij^^bt ladurned with me 
nmiK'd i !i('l V to our \(’";:<ol to coiidind Mrs. Perkins, w ho had haix’ 
befui waitm.;, the r(“st!h ol my :idventure, to our \a*rv lyratelid tian- 
porarv r('stm;>-pi,;ce aiiioe.M- bidov(‘d mis.'^imiary brethren, wlfudi we 
reaidi(‘d iust tinaa' months from the da\ W(‘ mnbarki’d at Ih^ston. 
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CJTIAPTER V. 

CONSTA.N'riNOri.K, ANO \ OY\GK THHNCE TO TIIEBTZOND. 

A particular doscription of Constantinople would require a vol- 
ume. I shall not attempt even a <ir{*neral one. Such dt'seriptions 
are not wantiiiir; and as a minute account of the place formed no 
part of my ohject in visiting it, nor enters into the purpose of this 
work, though [ saw its most interesting objects, 1 sliall tax the rea- 
der with no farther notices of oJir stay there exce[>t to (juote a feu^ 
of the very brief records of passing iuciderns w hich I nnule at the 
time, and then liasten along toward the still distant country of our 
destination. T may remark in general, however, in this connection, 
that the charm of the admiring traveller, which so transports him 
on the first view, is soon broken when he lands, especially, if it be 
in the suburb of Galata, through which Kiiropeans usually (lass on 
their w^ay to PiTa, the Frank quarter. 'TIk* (witTiiir of lli(‘ w’hole 
city greatly belies its rerd character. 'TIh' houses are generally 
frail, miserable fabrics built of wood, and tin* strta ls ari* more*, nar- 
row, crooked and filthy than could w’ell Ix' conc(‘ived to(‘\ist in con- 
nection w ith the fair, enchanting scenes spread ont to llu^ vyv of 
the observer as he enters the harlujr. 'To tlu'so gc'iuu'al remarks, 
however, we should make sonu* exceptions, particularly in regard to 
public buildings. Many of tlu' mosks are vast and magniticent struc- 
tures, grand and beautiful in their proportions and e\(*eedingly dur- 
able in their materials and construction. Think of the celelirated 
St. Sojihia, the ancient Christian church, coming down tlu' many 
long centuries of its original hallowi'd use and its subsccpnmt des(‘cra- 
tion to the worship of the* Fal.'^e ITojilu't, still in a state* of such un- 
inqiaired preservation ! And souk* of the otlarr mosks are but litth) 
inferior to it. Several of tlu* bazars, tlx* l^gyptian in particular, 
are lofty arched rang('s, built of bri<*k and lime, and in a style to 
stand fur ages. Tlx! great acpieduct is still in use* and in a state* of 
good repair. Some of the b.arracks and other (‘dilices devoted to 
the department of the army and navy arc* very spacious and inqios- 
ing, and well adaptv’d to the purposes li'r which tlu'y are int('n(l(‘d. 
And last, thonglj not least, several of tlx* jialaces of tlx* Sultan and 
other memb(*rs of the inqx*rial family aia* tasteful and finely con- 
structed. This is particularly true of the n(*w [palace r(*ared by tlx^ 
late Sultan, — completed but just before* his death, — and now occu- 
pied bv Ids son and successor to tlx* throm*. This (juite (*<’lipses all 
its predec('ssors in eh'gance and >ymmetry, as W(*ll as in its dazzling 
splendors of “ eastern gold.*’ Hut, not to multiply the exceptions 
wlncli might be sonx*w'hat farther extemh'd, the mass of tlx^ shops 
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.111(1 private dwell iiigs, throughout the great Osinanly capital, are 
miserable structures, which, however, hav(; often, at even a near 
view, a very specious external appearance. 

We remained at (Jonstantiiiople about five inonths. It was then 
the outpost of the mission stations occupied by the American Hoard 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in that direction. Our ob- 
ject in this delay was to ac(|uirc some knowledge of the Turkish 
language to facilitate our travelling beyond, — and to wait for the 
warm part of the year before attempting to cross the lofty mountains 
on our route, which are nearly impassible in winter. We more- 
over desired, rather than ('-xpccted, that a medical companion might 
join us before we proceeded to Persia. We soon commenced the 
study ol’ Turkish and pursiuMl it as our business, during our stay 
at Constantinople, enjoying an excellent home in the family of Mr. 
(ioodell who then r(‘sided in the suburb of (lalata, and |)leasant 
American society in the small circle of our missionaries, and of 
commodore l*ort(T, our charge (ralfaires, Mrs. Brown, his sister, 
and sev('ral gentlemen attached to the hygation. 

Dir, HI). In company with M(‘ssrs. (ioodell and Dwight, f cross- 
(‘(1 lh(^ harbor atid visit(‘d the city of (yonstantino[)le. ^Ve called on 
J’eshdamal jan, who was at the head of the Arnumiati colh^ge. lie 
was an intelligent, and very liberal man, and was doing for the Ar- 
menians what l*r(»f, Hambas has done for the (ireeks, in the line ol’ 
education, 'riiough a layman, he. was said to ex(‘rt nn^re inlluence 
over the Armenian clergy, than any ecclesiastic, and this inlluence 
was most (h’cich'dly in favor of the dilfnsion of knowledge and the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. Iinhnal, no Armenian at Constanti- 
no()le was j)('rmitte(l at that time, to tak(‘ j)riest’s orders, unless he 
had IxM'ii :i considerabh* period imder his instruction. Five theo 
logical simh iit - w(T(* reciting wluMi we (Mitc'ri'd the room; and ou 
this occ.asion lie [)ro[)osed to tluMnissionavies to have tlu^ Bibl(‘ print- 
ed in the vernacular tongiu', in sncc(‘ssive velnines, each consisting 
of a single br)ok. Our interview with him w as a verv pheasant one. 
'This laborious, excellent man has sincf* died, lb' iiad accomplish- 
ed a great work f<u the. reformation of his conntrvmen. Manv of 
the ('vangelical Armenians who have sim-e come under tlu' inlhnaicci 
of our missionarit's and taken then* st.md as witnesses and advo- 
cates for the truth, refer their earliest r(‘ligious imj)r('ssions to the 
instructions which ihi'v rect'ivi'd I’rom Peshdanniljan. lb‘('merg('d 
alone from tlu' ^h'cp darkness of the degradt'd Armenian church, 
and shone ;■ > .i resj)lend('nt luminary, till a large cluster, each brigdit- 
('r than himself, rose .'iroiind him and more than iilled his place ; 
and he, as we tru'l, was tlu*n transh'rred to a higher orbit. He 
may [)erhaps not ln:n)pro[)rialcly l)e styled the fatln'r of the refuma- 
tion now in ])rogr(’ss among the Armenians, inasmuch as he seems 
tt> hav(‘ been the instrument of commencing it; though his was a 
very still and retiring course — furnishing a good exam[)le of the 
class whose 
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A MONTHLY CONCKKT. 


“ Silent iiniyers and labors Heaven (Mh ploys 
To do iJie ^ood while otliers make tlie noise.” 

2. We dined with commodore Porter. He is a gentleman 
of much simplicity of manners and character, was very kind in his 
attentions to the missionaries; and he appeared to represent quite 
well the manly, unostentatious vigor of our republican government. 

Jan. 0. Tevday occurrcfl the annual concert of prayer for the 
conversion of the world. At 1:2 o’clock, we held a meeting at Mr. 
Dwight’s, first an hour in Turkish, and afterward an hour in Eng- 
lish. A more interesting season I liave seldom enjoyed, ’riierc 
were present four Armenians, three Greeks, an Eiiglisli sea-captain 
and the missionaries. One of the Greeks, who speaks English, and 
for his evangelical arilessnes.s of character and manners, may be 
called a Nathaniel, gave some account of the Sandwicli Island Mis- 
sion. ^J’he natives jiresent appeare<l highly deliglited with the nar- 
ration. The same Greek then concluded that part of the meeting 
with a prayer in Turkish. Biit the circumstance that gav(^ the 
d(‘(‘[)cst interest to tlie occasion, was the case of two of the Ar- 
menians, whose names have since become familiar to the (Viimds of 
missions in America. 1 refer to llohannesand Senacherim. Ito- 
hannes had first, tor some time, been gropinir in darkness which he 
deej)ly /’c//, but from which he knew not wheia? to look for oiu‘ to 
guide him. At length lu' met with r^enacluTim, and on inciilen- 
tallv intimating his feelings to him, was sur[)rised and delighted to 
firui iiim in a state of mind very simihir to his own. I'Vcun that 
day forw;ird, they were ac(m>tomed to iiuu't togolli(‘r, in la'tirc'd 
places, for pray(T and conversation, still seeking for spiritual gni<les. 
After s(Mne tiiiu', they iieard of the American missi(aiari(‘s, and 
tremblinglv searched thern out, and to their nnspeakabh* jov ^^^^nd 
in them just the assistance for whicli fliev had so long sonnriu .and 
prayed. To-day, they opened their lu*arts in a most artless and 
atVecting manner, and detailed these circiimstanci‘s to the mission- 
aries, not seeming themselves to imagine that there was anything ol 
special interest in their case. 'J’heir mutual attachment had b(‘come 
very pecidiar, like that wliich existfal l>etwe(‘n Daviil and .lon.ithan. 
'I’hey had f jrmally pledged to each oiIkt all tlie assistanee in their 
power, in the trials and persecutions whi«'h they apprehended they 
miglit be called to snifer from their degradt'd, l)iLU)tt(d (uanUrvmen. 
in s(*eking to know and follow the truth. < )f tbe^(‘ young men, 1 
noted in my .fourinl of that date, that tli(;y semmai designed b\ 
Providence to beconu: cliariipions in the work of Armenian refor- 
mation. 'riiey have sifice verified this lutpe, — Hohannes in his 
abundant labor and patience at (A>nst;intinople, and during bis exile 
for the name of (.'brist to (haesarea, wIhti! al.so ;i work of' revival 
commenced under bis inllnence; and Siuiaciierim in bis faithful 
.lalK)rs at home in the face f>f rf'proach ;ind f)(‘rseention f*or several 
years, till his pious ardor brought him to the I 'liited States f r an 
f;ducation, that he might be qtialilied for still grc'an.r usefulness 
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among liis countrymen. 1 wa.s not a Jittle gratified, on my return 
to Constantinople, to observe in Ifohannes liis f’orrner attachment 
lo Senaclieriin still exi.sting in all its early vigor, as a token of 
which he sent to his beloved brother in the faith and patience of the 
gospel, a few small boxes of sweetmeats, and a large packet of fra- 
ternal epistles. These interesting young men were the first fruits 
of the mission of the American Board at Constantinople, that have 
since expanded and ripened into the rich and precious liarvest which 
the missionaries are now gathering in that very promising field. 

^ Jan. 13. In com[)any with Mr. Paspati, a Greek gentleman 
who was educated at Andierst college, and was now in tlie employ 
of our missionaries, 1 visited Constantino])le. 'The wealth displayed 
in the vast bazars appeared absolutely inconceivable, and Ihlly to 
warrant the ideas and the epithets early familiar to my mind of the 
riches of the East.” We ascended tlie lofty Seraskier’s tower by 
a flight ol* (I think) 187 steps. It completely overlooks the whole 
city — the surrounding country and the Sea of Marmora, presenting 
at one view a panorama of beauty, grandeur and magnificence that 
utterly defies descri[)tion. We visited the celebrated Hippodrome 
(horse-race ground,) which is a great (iblong square. I.pon it 
stands the vast and lofty obelisk of Egyptian granite, mounted on a 
huge pedestal. It w a.s tran.sported from Thebes to Con.stantinople. 
There must have been “giants in those days” to import and raise 
upright so vast a block of stone, akin to tlie earlier Anakims who 
could (juarry, polish and jfde to the skies the imperishable mon- 
uments of J'igy[)tian greatness. There, too, stamls the spiral bra- 
zen pillar on whi«*-h th(‘ tripod of the oracle of Delphi w as placed. 
^V^ler(' nou^ thought I, ar(; the refined, idolatrous (irta'ks who con- 
structed tiiis pillar and consulted its oracle ? Wh(‘r(? was the gen- 

eration that ii iported it to adorn the illustrious Hippodrome ? 
Where were thi' proud and mighty emperors that had here graced 
the sports with th<' majesty of their presence I And w here was the 
eh)(|uent (.‘hrysostom — the matchless Christian (>rator — who had so 
ofum cliarnu'd and melted coiigri'gated thousands, by the richer 
th.ui {j[(il(lrn sire mis tint llowed so attractively from his prolific 
tongue, on the public stjuare which I w as then pri\ ilege<l to tread I 
Alas, the men, so much feebler than the frail work of tlieir hands, 
had all long ago mingled their du.st with the clods of the valley, and 
such is man in his mightiest c'siate. 

On our wav home, we had the good fortune* to meet the Sultan 
with a largo la'tinue; and the Sera.skier pasha at the head of a regi- 
ment. The* captain admiral, too, as we cre^ssed the harbor, passed 
in his large sjde'fidid rn/k very near us. The Shltan was a jx rtly, 
noble looking man, with a countenance a little the worse for his 
wine-drinking, an imhdge'nce into which he had fallen in his zeal 
for iMiropcan impro\ ements. Iti the rapid inihix of civilization in- 
to Turkey of which this Sultan was so great a champion, it is not 
strange, though so much to be regretted, that the tide of western 
JO 
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vices should roll in with it and neutralize its benefits. The trocpss 
that we met were in their then new uniform of blue cloth pantaloons 
and sailors’ coats, both gaudily trimmed with red. 

./r//L Hi. I attended the funeral of one of the principal Arme- 
nians, who was at the head of the Turkish mint. The deceased 
W'as very rich. Ilis funeral was attended by thousands who made 
a great ostentation of grief which, however, was too evidently put. 
on for the occasion. Scores of ecclesiastics, with the patriarch at 
their head, bearing candles, swords^ crosses and censers of incense, 
and chanting hymns as they moved along, walked in the procession. 
Tears llowed |)rofusely, accompanied by audible sobs; but Orien- 
tals can f/rr/j without (motion. The deceased, however, was uni- 
versally venerated among the Armenians; for he had loved their 
nation and built them synagogues. They very pertinently denomi- 
nated him, their Mordecai. 

In the evening, we attended the first meeting of our American 
Lyceum at commodore Porter’s. .The commodore was sick in bed, 
and his sister, Mrs. Brown, read his lecture which was quite inter- 
esting. His subject was astronomy. The arrangement was, that 
he, the young genllenu'n attached to his legation, and the mission- 
aries should lecture weekly, in rotation. We were very happy to 
engage in such an exercise, as the task of preparation so seldom re- 
curred to each individual as to impose only a’ light tax of time and 
labor; it was a pleasant and profitable method of spending a social 
hour; and it might prove a source of important advantage to a 
number of American young men, who, in that distant city, weri' 
deprived of mo.st of the mean.s of intellectual as well a.s moral im- 
provement enjoyed by their countrymen at lu)Mie, 

Jan. 2(). This evening, a fire occurred v('ry near us and just in 
the direction greatly to endanger our own dwelling. The wind, 
for ah)Uglime, enveloped Mr. CioodelTs house in a shower of sparks 
and ashes, like snow in a winter storm. We put some oi our got>d> 
in moveable order, intending to have porters carry them away, 
should our house take fire, and placed clher.« — my library among the 
rest — in a fire-proof magazine under the house. This magazim’ 
happened to have wat(*r in it, int<j which some of my valuable hooks 
fell and were seriously injured. We hn<l great cause for gratitude, 
however, that we were not driven houseless into the streets. Pro\- 
identially, the dwelling of the chief physician of the Sidtan stood 
directly between ours and the tire. S<*v<>ral companic's of tin* troops 
were ordered to save that house, under j)eualtv of a heavy puuisli- 
ment in case of failure. They made vigorous eth)rts, arrested the 
progres.s of (he fire and saved (he physician’s lumse, and in (hung 
this, shielded ours from the threatened destruction. Fir^ s arc* (lie 
great scourge of Coustautiuc»p!e. The almost c.on.stant prevalence 
of the plague was formerly a calamity of even grc*at(‘r magiiitinle. 
This is now lia})|)ily excincied by a vigorous system of (juaranline. 
regulated principally by foreigners. The frequency and extent of 
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the fires are miicli owing to the very frail and combustible character 
of the liouses. The miserable, inefiicient fire-organization of the 
city, moreover, opposes a very feeble barrier to the progress of a cori- 
ilagration. 

Jan. 28. I took a boat with Messrs. Dwight, Oscanyan (an Ar- 
menian) and Panyotes (a Greek) in the employ of the missionaries, 
and went up the Bosphorus to Buyuk Dereh — a village about fif- 
teen miles above the city. The beauty of the scenery on the shores 
of these straits is perhaps unequalled in the world. The villages 
are almost contiguous, and hang delightfully and conveniently on 
the slopes of eitlier shore. The shrubbery was green even at this 
dreary season, and tlie hills and ravines above the villages, with here 
and there a beautiful kiosk — summer palace — present a bold back- 
ground and give fine elfect to the lovely scenes below. We passed, 
T know not how many, palaces of the Sultan — perhaps as many as 
he had wives. Buyuk Dereh is pleasantly situated at a bend in the 
straits, and is the summer residence of several of the European am- 
bassadors. It was there that commodore Porter resided, when he so 
hospit;iJ)ly took Mr. Goodell and family into his house, at the time 
they were driven shelterless abroad by the gr(;at fire in Per a, 
from which they had a hair-breadth escape with tluur lives. 

It). About midnight, w'e were surprised by another fire. 
Tt was at Top hana, souk; distance tVom us, but tlie wind was 
strong, and in a direction to bring it directly to our dwelling. Mr. 
(jood(;ll, Mrs. Perkins and myself went to the scene. Three or fimr 
houses only had taken fire when we reached the spot; but in these 
it raged most terribly. Nothing could exceed the distressing nature 
of th(^ sc.enes presented. Families driven houseless into the streets 
in '<t<wmv winter night, and mothers, in j>ne or two instances, 
crying out in agony that their were devoured in th(^ Haines. 

The tire rafiidlv advanced, the flames leaping from house to liouse, 
and sparks and light pieces of boards on tire at length fell in heavy 
showers around our dwelling. The old Galata ditch and wail 
which lay between us and the course of the. conllagration proved 
our only succor, and these for some lime promiseci a very doubtful 
.security. Thousamls on thousands collected and gazi*d upon the 
appalling .spectacle. The sober 'Purks, in good consistency with 
their fatalist doctrines, merely stroked down their long beards and 
repeated their |)ious ejaculations — God i[rfaf — ///c/v Is no God 
bat (tod, anr! Mufianuncd is bis proplat — M 7/^// is to he must hr — 
Wondvrjul ! - ! n t the will o f God In do/n , etc. — No one, who 
has not witnessed similar scenes in Constantinople, can conceive 
the iuellicieiu’v t)f the lirtunen on such otu'asions. Engineers often 
stand and kecj) tluur iiKui trom work, stipulating with the owners 
of particular houses, for a given sum, before they will lift a hand to 
render assistance. The only alternative tor the suffer ing owners 
is to stand still and sec their dwellings burn down, or pay enormous 
sums to the mercenary harpies for their tardy and perhaps ineffec- 
tual efforts to save them. 
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This fire continued with terrible destruction until it reached the 
vacant space made by a former great fire and had in fact no more 
to burn. Nothing could surpass the awful siihlimity of these scenes 
of devastation, especially in that dark and stormy night. With 
some of the missionaries 1 lingered about it till near 5 o’clock, when 
it began to subside. I then retired heartily we.Yy of a residence in 
Constantinople. 

In the atternoon of the following day, I went again with Mr. 
Goodell to the scene of the fire. Multitudes were among the smok- 
ing ruins, [)i(jking out from the ashes small incombustible articles. 
On inquiry, wo found that several as well as cliildreii, bad 

been consumed. We inquired of some 'J’urks who sat near us 
digging out earthen plpr-howh of the value live paras — a half cent 
each — whether tlie hones of those who perished, had been found; 
and with an impatient slirng of the shoulders and shake of the head, 
they replied, “ Ilow do we know ?” — as much as to say, ‘ (h)n’t bin- 
der us with such unimportant questions’ — and went on with their 
work, digging out pipe-bowls ! So little is iiuman life valiu'd, in the 
Turkish caj)ital. 

That I may not trouble the reader with further notices o\\firrs at 
Constantinople, 1 will simply add, that they occurred so Irequrnlly 
during our stay there, that I find anumg my notes the record of six, 
in one case, during a single week — which, however, would m>t per- 
haps he very tbrmidahle or strange in so large a city had there been 
elficient fire organizations, early to arrest their progr(‘ss. As it was, 
I soon felt more tiirtorons in going to sleep at night, under apprt'- 
hension of danger from fire, tlian I hud ever felt, in t<'rrih!('. storms 
at sf»a, liowever fearfully rocked and threateiu'd by the angry l)ilh»ws 
of the ocean. 

i\h. *i.>. Mr. Sclianflk’r was married to Miss Marv Keynolds. 
The we{iding was attended at comiiKMiorc* INirter's. Mr. (jondcll 
performed the ceremony. Nearly all the gm'sts were Americans, 
and r could not help feeling that th(‘re was a moral sublimity in the 
scene presented ; an Anu'ricau wedding — and a Christian W(’dding 
in the heart of the capital of the Ottouian empire*. 

f Vh. We went to see the Sultan ent(‘r a inosk to j)(Tii>rm 

his devotions. His approach to the* rnosk on f’ridnys, is the occa- 
sion nsuallv emhracc'd hv l()reigners to secure an advantagt'ous gaze 
on his august person. To-day, he came on hors»d}a<-k. He rode 
of course a very fine horse, atid alumt a dozen others of a likf' de- 
scription, all richly and splemiidly caparisomai, w(Te I('d in lib? be- 
fore him. ''J’hfw had previou>Iy enjoyed I hr; exalted honor of hear- 
ing his imperial maje>tv, each a year; that was the longest prTiod 
which it was considered proper for him to (auulescend to ride on one 
horsr*. Not wishing, however, to cashier in rlisgrace the nohlr* ani- 
mals that had been raised to the high dignitv of carrying th(‘ H(‘ad 
of the [slam faith iq)on their hacks, he allowral rhmn, ever after, to 
he lerl in state before him, on public occasions. 
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In other instances, 1 saw 'the Sultan approach different niosks in 
liis pleasure boat ; and in that case the event was announced and 
celebrated by a long and loud roar of cannon from his ships in the 
harbor. His boat was one of the most splendid and beautiful ob- 
jects that 1 saw at the capital. It must have been seventy feet, and 
perhaps much more, in length, and was rowed by twenty or thirty 
men. It was of the same extjuisitely graceful form of all the Turk- 
ish caiks (boats), at (^mstantinople, and was gilded and ornamen- 
ted in the richest style of oriental magnihcence. The caiks, by the 
way, are among the earliest and most striking novelties tliat arrest 
the eye of a traveller on his arrival at Constantinople, 'i'hey are 
very numerous, and are constantly darting in all directions across 
the harbor u|) and down the Hosphorus and on the Marmora. They 
arc very light and frail in their construction, — b(;ing broadest about 
two thirds of the way toward the stern, the sides swelling and deli- 
cately curving from tlie bottom to the lop, and the extremities grad- 
ually rising till the^y terminate in a sharp point. They are very easi- 
ly upset, but answt^r a good purpose on the (juiet waters for which 
they are intended. The oars are so large near the hand of the row- 
er, as just to balance the hlade across the side of the boat. The 
athletic boatmen, with their thin dress, — their light silk shirts, the 
sleeves extending only down to the elbow — are extremely easy ?vid 
graceful in their motions; and tlic speed with which they skim the 
surface, scarcely causing a ripple, is astonishingly rapid. 

J visited the 'Ihirkish schools in some of the barracks,, and was 
deeply interested in tlnmi, 'riiere were four hundred and fifty 
young men in those that wc (irst visited. Three of their largest 
halls were converted into school-rooms, fitted up with benches, 
sand-boxes — cards hanging upon the walls — black-boards and all 
the otlier apjiaratus of a Lancasteriaii establishment. All the sol- 
diers there eji joyed the [irivileges of education. A part of them — 
perliaps oiu; third— read and studied one part of the day; these 
then repaired to their tactics, and anolinu division entered the 
school-room. 'The Turks borrowed the idt'a of these' interesting 
schools for their troops iVoin missionary scln)ols among the (ire'oks; 
and indeed those Turkish schools were aide'd and inihu'nced more 
or less by onr missionaries, to whom the ollicers apjieared to look 
lip as to guides and j) itrons. They were very inte're'sting signs of 
the times, evincing the* e’omnn‘ncemcnt of a lu'w orde'i* e)f things 
among the iMuIiammeulans etf Tnrkev. 

A/j, •/7 In C(un[)any with Messrs. Dwight anel .ledmston, anel 

their iaehes, we' creisseel the ]h>sphorns anel visited Scnlari and Ca- 
diepi:',. TIk' kilter is the' aiicie'iit ( 'haleu'elon, situated just e>ppe)sito 
('onstanlino})!;* on the ne)rthern shore' e)f tlie .Marmora. It is nenv 
einly a large' village'. Scutari is the Asiatic suhurh of C\)nstantiimple, 
situated on the e'.iste'rn sluire e>f tlie mouth e)f the He^sphewus, di- 
rectly in front e)f the liarbeir. ft is the ancient Chryse>pe>lis, (( //// 
of i^ol'1). Its streets are broader and nmre regular tlinn arc tbuiid 
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in any otlier part of the city which I have visited ; there are the 
Sultan’s largest and finest barracks. We passed through a part of 
the celebrated burying-grouiid back of Scutari. It is several miles 
in extent; the graves are as thickly crowded together as possible, 
and the asiies of many individuals are doubtless deposited upon 
each other. Lofty cypresses so densely stud this whole vast ceme- 
tery as to exclude the rays of the sun, and to cloud it with a deep 
dark shade. What a Golgotha is there presented, and what an 
affecting spectacle of ephemeral man. Verily, 

“ Ilf* walks forlli thf* lord of tin* oartli to-day, 

To-morrow beliolds him part f)f its olay.” 

For the first time, our feet now pressed the soil of Asia; and the 
incident brought vividly to mind tliat very soon, we were to pene- 
trate the heart of that continent, never again, probably, to set our 
eyes upon Europe or America. 

April "^'2. It being the great Muhammedau Beiram (festival), 
we made out a party, and took a spring ramble up the Bosphorus. 
We again visited tiie village of Buyuk Dereh, and then crossed the 
straits and ascended the famous Giant’s mountain, on the opposite 
shore. Buyuk Dereh (Great Valley) derives its name from its lo- 
Cit^ion. In the extensive valley back of the village, the Crusaders 
are said to have encamped. We were pointed to the idcmtical tree 
— a button wood several yards in circumference — under the shade 
of which Godfrey is understood to have pitched his tent. l)|)on 
Giant’s mountain are .said to be <leposifed the rrunains of a fabled 
giant — the Muhammed .lo.'^hua. The tomb of his lieaii is lifiy-eiglit 
feet long. His history is written on the walls of the mosk attached to 
his Unnb. There, as the fable runs, he was accustome<l to sit and 
reach his fe(‘t down and wash them in the Bo.sphorus every night ; and 
sometimes, as matters of recreation, to plac(* one foot on each shore 
and allow vessels to piiss under him. lie is said to have fought against 
the Greeks who prevailed until the sun wtmt down, when the giant, 
by the aid of that luminary’s resuming his place in the heavens, 
gained a most triumphant victory. On the twigs of th(‘ .shrubbery 
whicli adorns his to?nb, small rags are tied in inunense numbers, as 
toktms of votive pledges. This puerile fable of Joshua verv well 
illu.strates tin? disgusting, childish versions with which Muharnme- 
dan traditions clothe many of the events recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures. Tlie view from the summit of Giant’s mountain is 
grand and romatitic heyofid de.‘:'cription. 'riie Black Sea lu'aves 
up an ocean boundary on the north; forests, fields and verdant vil- 
lages s[)rcad out a delightful lan<lscap(‘ on the east; the Bosphorus 
with its silv(‘ry current and beautiful \illages along the shores (I(v 
light the eye on tlie soiilli and west; while tlif‘ hack ground in the 
latter directions is Idled up, on tin? west by distant hills and dalenS, 
and oti the south by a dim view of the great city and the more dis- 
tant blue of the Sea of Marmora. 
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During our stay at Constantinople, we naturally watched with 
deep interest for any intelligence that might throw light or shade 
on our prospects beyond. In the course of the winter, a letter was 
received from Sir John Campbell, then English ambassador to Per- 
sia, by Mr. Dwight, who had made the acquaintance of that gentle- 
man when on his tour with Mr. Smith into that country. The fol- 
lowing extract, in this connection, may not be uninteresting to the 
reader. The letter was dated Jit Tehran, Nov. ‘20th, — .“ It is 

the darkness of the political horizon in Persia, occasioned by the 
demise of the Prince Royal, and the dangcroiLs state of health in 
which his aged lather has lately been, that prompt me to advise you 
to await patiently the course of events, before you venture to permit 
your friend, Mr. Perkins, to visit this country f«jr the discharge of 
his holy functions. Some general commotion will certainly take 
place, before any establishment of order can be expected, or before 
any tolerable security can be afforded, to the persons or property of 
Europeans, whose avocations remove them from any authority. 

“Oroomiah has, since your departure from the cotmtry, been 
devastated by the plague, and the subsequent evils which it has ex- 
perienced from rapacious governors, has subverted all order, and, I 
may add, security, in the ])rovince; added to which the local gov- 
ernment of Azerbijan is so ineflicient and imbecile, that it is unable, 
either to collect revenues, restore order, or to protect the inhabi- 
tants, who, discontented and disaffected, are in a state little short of 
revolt. The incursions of the neighboring Koords, also, render a 
residence in any part of the province, at present unsafe for a Eu- 
ropean.” 

Abbas Meerza, whose death is here mentioned was the favorite 
son <d’ \\is aged father, Keth AU Shah, and had, for many years, 
been heir apparent (o the throne. lie resided at Tahreez as the 
governor of Azerhijan, the nortliern province of Persia, and the 
regulation of the foreign relations of the whoh* country were en- 
trusted to him, which led the Enj»lish and Russian ambassadors 
commonly to la side in that city, lie was a /('alous patron of civi- 
lization, though like the Sidtan of Turkey, lu* liad iinhapj)ily fallen 
into the vices of Europeans in introducing their imj)rovements. 
Very high hopes, however, Inul been entertained, from his enliglit- 
ened views, in his prospective reign over Persia. We had reg.ird- 
ed onr own missionary prospects in that country as not a little de- 
pending on the iife and intliience of that remarkable man. lie, who 
has the hearts of all in his hands, has, in the event, however, raised 
up for us other protectors, to aid and encourage ns in our work, 
beyond what we had ever anticipated in that dark Miihammcdan 
land. 

Th(^ letter from Sir John ( Mimpbell, to whose personal and offi- 
cial kindness, we were subsequently laid inider very great obliga- 
tions, as we sliall have occasion to observe, did not deter us from 
prosecuting our arrangements to proceed to Persia in the Spring. 
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according to our original plan, as we bad in mind to linger at Ta- 
bree/, until a more quiet slate of the country should allow us to at- 
tempt a residence at the remote town of Orooniiah. To our great 
relict] moreover, on tl]e very evening preceding our departure from 
Constantinople, a second letter was receivecl from him announcing 
the appointment of another heir apparent to the throne, and a change 
in other respects so favorable, in the political aspect of things, that 
lie advised me lo come on immediately to l*ersia. 

A letter received by Mr. Dwight, about the same time from the 
Rev. F. Haas, a missionary of the Basle Society, who had just come 
to Tabreez froni Slioosha, in Georgia, alludes to this same general 
subject, from which also an extract may be interesting to the rea- 
der. It was dated at Tabreez, Dec. l‘kh, IKJB. The idiom of a 
foreigner will of course be understood. The extract is as tidlows: 

“I express to yiiu the real joy 1 lelt, when I heard from iMr. Nis- 
bet, tliat we shall sec, after a short time, some of your dear brethren, 
passing through this place and settling at Ordomiah. You expect- 
ed them this autumn, at (Constantinople, and that they were to con- 
tinue their voyage next spring. I shoidd be glad to hear if they 
reallvMid arrive, and if, in consequence, wo may hope to see them 
with us at the appointed time. May ti»e Lord guide them salely to 
their hopeful and interesting field of labor. 1 trust we will givii 
hand and assist one anotlu'r by brotherly lo\(^ and unity of spirit. 

“The death of the Prince Royal, Abbas Mi'er/a, produced no 
troubles here, as .sonu; were incliiUMl to li*ar. 'fhe Shah, Fi tb Ali, 
as it is said, has lieon rest»)red from his sickness. He intends to 
.«end here Muhammed Meerza, the son of Ahhas .Meer/a, to occupy 
the place of his father. Muhammed Meerza is saitl to lx* a yfro/tif 
Mufunnnii dan ; hut a zealot for hereditary systems becoiiu's, very 
oftegi, more useful to the cause of truth than one iuditrerent to ev{*ry 
religion. 1 felt mvself hound -to make this r(‘port, but must add, 
that in general, as yon yj)urselves know, W(‘ j’amiot look li)r security 
in this country, (on account of the advanced age ol* the present 
king,) according to bmnan maniuT of concluding, until a new king 
occupies the throne, who kmuvs bow to k(X‘p it,"’ I hardly need 
say, that the jiledgi? of this excellent missionary brother here made 
to ‘‘give hand and bel[) one another,” was most amplv red(*emed 
on our subsequent (leliglilfnl acquaintance and interconrsi.*, alike by 
himself and bis worthy nss(»ciates who alterwards j(*ined him. 

We took passage to Trebizond in a fim; Knglisb si liooru'r, the 
Shall, (kintr^ in Persian,) (Japt. Smith, wbieli plied regularly b(‘- 
tweeri that city and the capital. Jt was a <*onntryman built in Ralti- 
nioro — bad been used as a Shnnr — cajitiired and sohl, and was dig- 
nified with its pri'sent august rniinumfn, to attract tin* palritnage 
Persian merchants. We took with ns an Armenian young man, 
who belonged at Smyrna, and knew a littb' Ilnglisb, to interpia i 
for ns in cases wlu*re my moderate stock ofl'iirkisb would m l sut- 
fico, and render ns other assistance on the way. In alluding to 
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him, which I shall have frequent occasion to do, I will call him by 
his name, Takmor. 

May 17. Early this morning we were summoned to repair to the 
schooner. She had left the harbor of ConstantiiioplAiearly a week 
before, when “ the south wind blew softly,” and even this soon dy- 
ing away, had been toiling and beating, all that time, against the 
stern gusts from the north, so as if possible, to make her way up 
through the Straits of the Bosphorus and gain the Black Sea. And 
wc had as long been on the alert — most of our boxes on board — 
hoping for a favorable breeze and expecting, every hour, to he sum- 
moned away. Our missionary friends were apprized of our expected 
departure, this morning, and all assembled, at Mr. Goodell’s house, 
where we snug a hymn and kneeled down and prayed together, as we 
supposed, for the last time on earth. Tliey then accompanied 
ns to the wharf; there we exchanged the last farewell witli most of 
them; while two or three stepped into the boat and accompanied 
ns to the vessel. These were solemn and tender moments. When 
we left America, our struggling emotions and those of our friends, 
found some relief in the prospect of onr enjoying a temporary home, 
with missionary brethren at Constantinople. Now, we were ven- 
turing out, upon untried ground, with no American missionary, and 
no American resident even, beyond us. We were also lonely, in- 
experienced adventurers, end)arking on a momentous enter[)rise, 
with no Christian I'riend to counsel or console, whatever ditliculties 
and trials might await us. Trusting in God, however, at whose? 
bidding we went, w(? felt no inclination to shrink or linger. The 
morning was one of the most lovely of ^^ay ; and the Bosphorus 
studded witli its smiling villages and now clothed in all th(‘ rich ver- 
dnr(' of spring, spread onl a scene before ns indescribably beautifnl. 
Nev('r were onr li(?aits more tenderly tonebed with the {)atlietiG 
lines of I tv'ber — 


“ 1‘vrry |)rns|MM-i pli ii.e;:, 

And only m////. i>. 

than while passing the magnificent palaces, fine villages, fertile tields 
and tasteful gardens on each shore ol these Straits, and eoiitrasting 
these abounding gifts of irnnre and these splendid inonnnients of 
art with the d(?<iradati<ni of the imiltitiides wlio inherit them. 

We had expected to reach our vessel before ascending half wav 
lip the Straits; hut, in hope of a fair wind, and having Ix'at throiigli 
J)rril\s ( urrtnt — the most rapi<l point in the Straits — the day pre- 
vious, the captain had starteci at B o’clock in the morning, and, hv 
inc(‘ssant toil, had made up almost to the Black Sea before we over- 
took him. Onr long ride of about twenty miles in the small boat, 
most of the way in the face of the chilling north wind, was rather te- 
dious for thfi ladi(*s ; to the last, however, it was interesting. Tlu' 
mountains, for several miles, along the shores, wore capped with 
clouds from the sea, now furiously leaping from summit to siiriimit 

U 
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“oil the wings of the wind,” aiul anon quietly curling and skulking 
in the ravines and valleys below. 

Just alter we went on board, an accident occurred. The wind 
suddenly falling and the vessel running near the sliore to avoid the 
current, drifted down a little in a twinkling, and stuck fast upon a 
bar of sand. All was now hurry and anxiety. Fortunately, a boat, 
from the liritish frigate, Actaeoii, lying at J\irap('a, a little below, 
was passing by at souk* distance, from an excursi(m to the Black 
Sea, and came to our relief. On board the boat was (aipt. (irey, 
(son of the late IViine minister of J^igland,) a midshipman and 
about twenty men. Anchors were carrii'd several rods and let 
down ; the cab]<‘s apphu’d to the windlass, and, after emjUying our 
water-casks and working two luairs, we got (df. I was much pleas- 
ed with the uuatfected gentlemanly cvaiduct of Capt. (irey e-n the oc- 
casion. In him, real piditeness sec'ined persiutified, the elements of 
which arc always the same — simplicity and ‘ r(‘al kindness kindly ex- 
pres’sed.’ Our missi<»nary Inends repaired to the cabin and took sonu? 
refreshment and then bade us farewell. Our eyes instinctively lin- 
gered after them, down the Bosphorus as long as they coubl bo seen. 

Our misfortune in getting aground hindered us t<u) h'Ug to allow 
ns to leave the Straits, that dav, as lije captain had intended. We 
therefore merely dragged uj) a littb' and ani'bored for the niglit. 
Two or tbr<*e 'furks came on boar<l, greatly marvelling how W(‘ bad 
made uj) so far, in spite (»f wind and currenit, and dc'sired to procure 
for tbems('Ives and about twenty eomradi's, a j)assage in sncIi a ma- 
gic crat’t to 'rrebizojid. Native* vessels do not atU'inpt to ])ass np 
those Straits without a fair w ind. Our accommedalious, in tlie Shah, 
we found ('xcellent. The captain was a very intelligeuit, kind num : 
ami the o\\’m*r, a pious gf‘ntl(‘maii, was on boatel as supercargo. In 
tlu* cabin, wa'i a large, well select(*d vhris(i(nt libri’.rv : and Mrs. 
Berkins and my>eli’ bad in additit.n a tjiiict little rix in to onrsrlvrs. 

Miuj !>'. 'Die linly Sabbath e-anu? with Us deliiilitfnl associa- 
tions, but not with the sal)batli privileges of home ; and never uid 
we exjX'ct to be permitted again to worship with sindi assemldic's as 
we had enjoyed in our native land, or even at ( 'oust ant im^ple. 'The 
captain was early on deck and called all bands, s(‘nt a line ahead 
and attaclu'd it to a (ireek vess<‘l that lay aiiclior(‘d ne.ar, and drew 
ours along side. As we came up wc found on board tlie(ir(‘ek brig 
from mi(.‘ to two hundred filtliv fellows, 'Fni ks, (irec'ks and Arnu ni- 
ans, bound to J’rebi/.ond. A\'e made fast our vessel, repIerjislHa! 
our casks with water, afid werf* so<!ii agairt ou <mr way. 'The timid 
Greeks stnaigly remonslrate<l with (’apt. Smith ti>r attempting to 
force his wav through th(^ Bosphorus in the laee of such rough 
winds. 'Flu* superior skill and courage of Fnglish s»‘am(‘n set'ined 
strongly to impress them with the general supt'rioritv of Knglish 
cltaracter to tlieir own. .\ stilf breeze prevail(‘d lor Swo <*r three 
hours, by the aid of whirli, we were able to Ix’at ; hut it subsided 
and left us near the month of the Bosphorus still nnnhh* to gain the 
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Black Sea. We ancliored at the foot of a summit on the Asiatic 
sliore, on wliicli is a Turkish castle. 

May 19. We vvei^r|ie«l anchor early and hy sliort tacks under 
each shore, as was most favorable, succeeded in Joavif);iT tlie Bospho- 
rus and eiiterinir tlu^ lllack Sea about noon. A tliick, damp fog still 
filled the atmosphere and vividly impressed us with tiie appropriate- 
ness of the appellation — Btark — or dark, Sea. From tlie head of 
the Bosphorus, the shores, on both sides, recede at right angles, and, 
as a bend occurs in the Straits a few miles below, it is almost im- 
j)ossil)le for vessels coining down to find the entrance, es[)ecially wluui 
this fog jirevails. Terrible wrecks occur there, in almost every 
storm. Ih^clouded in mist and fog, the doubtful mariner crce})s 
along, and, unc(;rtaiu, yet hoping, that he has gained the entrance, 
is decoyed into some treacherous nook and da.shed in a, inoinent 
u[)on th(^ i’oaming rocks. 'Inhere are few points in any sea navi- 
gated by I'iUropiNins which are so perilous. 

A kind of romance came over us as we r(dl(‘ct(‘d wheri we were, 
— (Uiteriim on a (tonrse never befire traversed by AmiTicans, ex- 
cept by M(‘ssrs. Smith and Dwight, on their return from Persia. 
Mrs. Perkins was the lirst American lady, who saih'd on tlK‘ Black 
Sea. We liad anticipated delightful w(*athi*r, ;it lliis season; but 
found it damp and <‘hilly, during most of our pass:ige. 

M((}f ’21. 'JMiis niorninii:, a 'Purkish brig lay otV against us, 
al)i)ut four miles distant. She sent a boat to us, and wc^ were ;i litthi 
apprehensive respecting th(‘. object. Innumerable pirates l’()rmerly 
inti'stiMl this st'a. I'hve athh‘tic 'Purks jiimpi'd on l)oard, made aft 
^vher(^ we were sitting, and hel|)ed tiumiselves to cdiairs. 'Phey 
w.mt<‘d wati'r. Th(‘y had b(‘en .strolling tw(‘lv(i days from Trebi- 
zoml, w ithout seeing hmd. We gave the.m a cask of water, the 
distance to the Straits and a note to our friends at Constantinople, 
and tluw (juietiy made olf 

May 2:2. ()ur native pnssimgi'rs becanu' tired »>f our slow pro- 
gn'ss, and propo.>i*d to n^sort to .some expedient to procure a fair 
wind. Jt wa> atl’ecting to observo the degrading superstitions, by 
which these benighted Muhainmeilans and nominal ('hri.stlans arc* 
(‘iislaved. The c^aptain related to me some exhibitions of this de- 
scription, that occurred on board tbe Sbab,o!i bis [irevious jiassage 
down from 'Prc‘I)izond. On board was a larger nnndn-r of Shirks, 
Peu'sians and .AruK'nians. A long calm occurred, during which 
the cajitaifi manifested .some impatic*nce. “ Whs do you not send 
for a fair wind?” tlic'v interrogat(‘d him; adding, “ you have no 
right to i'xpej t a good wind without using means to olUain it.” 
Accordingly, ilu*y set aliout procuring a fair wind, eacii respc'ctisci 
clas^ in their own way. Among the* Armenians was a priest, and 
among the Pc*rsians a moollah. MMie. priest, at the*. r<‘(]U(*st of the 
ArmcMiians, drcxssi'd iiji two candles, with superstitions ceremonies 
and incant iitions, lighted them and sent them otf, one before and 
tin* other aft, on cards large enough to float them ou the .surfac'c*. 
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The moollali, at the instance of the Persians, extracted passages 
from the Korjin, rolled them up and set them adrift. Three days 
afterwards a fair wind occurred, and the priest and inoollah came 
to the captain with an arrogant air, claiming a drink of rum as a 
reward for their agency in procuring it ! 

In the same company of passengers was illustrated the deep 
hostility that exists between the two Milhammedan sects, the Soo- 
necs and the Shiites. The Persians belong to the latter. On the 
passage, their barrel of water failed ; and they applied to the cap- 
tain for more. The captain pointed them to a cask in the hold, 
near which some of the Turks had their night quarters. “ What,” 
they exclaiiiKMl, “ are we to drink water that has stood where the 
infidel Turks have been staying ? It will not do!” The captain 
told them that liis water was all there, and endeavored to pacify 
them ; but all to no purpose. What to do, however, they knew 
not. To perish with thirst was hard, and to drink water near 
which tlie Turks or Christians had slept seemed ecpially frightful. 
'The moollah was therefore called, and a grave consultation took 
place, (luring which some of their number made further search for 
waiter, and fmding one cask a few feet hack of the oth(‘rs and less 
exposed to infidel jxdlntion, their scruples so far subsided lliat it 
was resolved to till their \ess(‘! from that cask. But a new dilliriilty 
then arose. TIktc was hut one pnnip for drawing off water, and 
that had been uscal by the infidels. They, liowevt r, attaclu'd a 
rope to it, threw it overboard, and after tlioronghly soaking it in the 
salt water, this dilliculty was also surmounted. 

One (^f the Turks on board, sat on deck to-day, engagial most 
of the time in reading the Koran. It is very common for Midiam- 
medan merchants and mechanics who can read, to keep their sa- 
cred book lying by them, and whenever a leisure rnonu'nt occurs, 
to spend it in pi'rnsing its contents, Ilow' ought tb(‘ riwiTcntial re- 
gard wdiich these followers of the False Prophet thus pay to the pro- 
ductions of au im[)(>st()r, to rebuki* nominal ( -bristians for their 
neglect of tluj word of Cod ! 

Mdij ^Taksbor told the Turks that I came from the AV?c 
Worhl^ the only a[}j)ellatiou by wdiich AiiKaica is known to them. 
'I'liey stared at me with ama/emeiit, and said it was a day favorial 
beyond any they liad ever anticipated, that tlnw were jxTinitted to be- 
hold an inhahitant of the iVew World. J impiired of tlu^m wli(Tetliey 
supposed th(‘ Sv\w World to he situated, and tlnyy [)ointed upward! 
The captain informed im', that his Persian passengers on the jire- 
vious passag(j to (kaistantinople, deveiop('d a regular tiu'orv on this 
subject. They told him, that their countrymen, who know' of tb(^ 
exisUmce of the N(wv World, suppose it to be hx-.ated in the skies, 
and hold that the Mngl^li discovered it by the aid of a very large 
telescope! 'rhe IVrsians, from their situation back in tlie interior, 
know very little of matters pertaining to the sea. "Idiose mercliants 
who then went down to Constantinople, had never before seen ves- 
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sels. One day, observing the captain taking the sun with his sex- 
tant, they supposed him to be searching in the skies for land ! 
They became quite apprehensive, thinking that he had lost his way, 
and held a sober conference among themselves on the subject. 
One gravely asked, “Do you suppose he really knows where we 
are T’ and a second asi gravely replied, “ Perhaps we have got out 
of the Black Sea, it is now so many days since we have seen tlic 
land, and are now going, the Lord only knows where!” 

On board was an old Ibijee. This term is applied to those who 
have made a pilgrimage to Mecca. Takvoor, hearing the old man 
addressed by that epithet, inquired of him whether he had actually 
been to the sacred city. “O yes,” he replied with an air of great 
self-complacency, “ and you and that gentleman (meaning me) 
ought to go to Jrrusal(>m Both Mfiliammedans and eastern 
Christians regard pilgrimages to hallowed places as certain to se- 
cure them eligible seats in paradise, whatever may be the personal 
character of the [)ilgrim. 

At sunset 1 observed tlie Hajee saying his prayers, which he did 
publicly on dock. Midiammedans never seek retireimait for their 
devotions, but commence at the moment ])rescribed, whcTever they 
happen to be, on the road, in the field, in tlu^ market, or on deck on 
ship-board. 'Phey often break ofli*, also, and attend to sidutations or 
business during their prayers. 1 have observed our muleteer, on 
the road, suddenly halt, when we were travelling (|uite fast, ilismount, 
kneel and commence his prayers; then rise, ride on, overtake us, 
dismount again and resume his devotions, ami so on, repeating the 
same iiroccss hv(‘ or six times, and meanwliile, giving all necessary 
directions to his servants, until the customary routine was comj)Icted. 
'IMiey accoinpanv their recitals with frecjuent gemdlexions and press- 
ing th(*, foreh(‘a(l on the ground; and are. always particidar to per- 
lorm their <l('V(^tions with their faces directed towards Mecca, the 
birth-j)lace and tomb of their |)rophet. 

'J'lie JJajee, who had b(H*ii a grcMl traveller in his own estimation, 
made many impiiries resfiecting the location of th(' N(‘w World. 
“ According to our ideas,” said he, “ there is only one w<>rld ; and 
the New World must he some part of that : yet, if it is a part, how 
can it be so far d’stant ?” The captain emleavored to explain to 
him, that a great oci'an must be crossed to reach the New World. 
“But there is no ^ca larger than Ak/i Dciifris — tin' MeditiTranean 
Sea,” Ilf* rf'plied ; and so dilhcult was it to convince him of the ('x- 
istence fd' a larger body of water than the Mediterranean, that we 
were obligrd to leavt* him as ignorant and [lerplexed as we found hhn. 

In the prosp(*ct of soon reaching Trehi/.ond, Takvoor, in the af- 
ternoon Irausliwmed himself from an Armenian into a European, by 
a metamorjihosis as great and sudden as that by which a chrysalis 
ever heeoines a butter/ly. He hud loner been wishing to put on 
Luropeari clothes, but fear of the Turks had prevented. At this 
distance from his home, and in my employ, that obstacle was re- 
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m(3ved. Uiitorturmtely, however, his metamorphosis was, in the cle- 
scniding urdvr — from the butterfly to the chrysalis. For purposes 
of’ active labor, the European costume may be suj)orior ; but for 
gracefulness, the flowing robes and swelling turbans which even 
raj/dt/s, (Christian subjects,) arc pcrmitte<l to wear, entirely eclipse 
tight coals and pantaloons. And on our arrival at Trebizond, 
Takvdor’s constrained, awkward appearance, in his new chrysalis 
state, drew upon him so many humorous comments, from all classes, 
that he soon resumed his former costume. 

M(7t/ ’J!). The wind freshened about noon and carried us rapidly 
toward Trebizond. The atmosphere was uncommonly clear, and 
the sun, shining witli a peculiar brilliancy, on the city and sur- 
rounding country, presented an enchanting seem*. Tiio hou.ses in 
the city were half shrouded in verdant trees and shrubbery; culti- 
vated lields rise gently in the rear; el(‘v.ited hills, covan-ed with fuKi 
forests, and fruit-trees growing wild, but richly productive, lie far- 
ther back, rising successively higher and higher; and lofty moun- 
tains, inaiiy (d* them co\ered with eternal snow, stretch from the* 
sea at cape J(Wo/ (ifteem miles west of the city, and meeting the 
sea again lar to the c.sst, form a magnific<‘nt amphitheatre and 
bound tin* horizon. As we approached the city, the outlim‘s, wliicli 
at tirst appeared indistifict, brightened atid increased in beauty and 
ill symmetry, until the eye was tilled with the comph*t(‘m‘ss of tln^ 
.scene. 

'The Shah fir(‘d a gnn, ns we entered the harbor, and tin* flags of 
all th(i consuls in tin* city weia* flying as a tokim of welconn*. A\ e 
dro[)ped anchor about sunset ami w<*re soon safely moor(‘d. The 
arrival ol‘ an ihiglish vi*ssol, at that distant city, was then an (‘veni 
of much interi'st, both to the natives and the Eiirop<*aii resi<h‘n(-. 
Now, the m igie. power of steam, which was not long after intro- 
trodneed into thost* regiems, has so annihilated distance on the Black 
Sea, tint we c une down from Trel>iz<iii(l to ( 'oiistantinople in le>^ 
than three days, about one third of tin* jjcriod oecnpiial hv our gal- 
lant Shah in heating up the Bosphorus, a di>taiic(* ofonly thirty miles, 
wlien we wont on, — and it has mad(^ that remott* eitv, away on the 
.south-(‘astorn shoia' of the Enxine, f)r fa<‘ility of busim'ss and Irc- 
(piency of Cf )!mnunicatit)n, ahm>st like a suburb of the "Jhirkish 
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CHAPTER Vf. 

'rilKIJIZOiND, AND JOURNIOY THJvNCK Ti) ERZROOM. 

Wf. went on shore, May 80th, the morniiifr after reaching Tre- 
bizond, and were cordially welcomed by Messrs. Sntor* and Ab- 
bott, of the hhiglisli consulate and mercantile house, under whose 
hospitable roof we found an excellent home during our stay in the 
city. For this attention and their very kind clforts in aiding us to 
completf^ our preparatmn for our land-journey, we were laid under 
great obligatioi*. Mr. Hranf, the consul, was abse/it on a journey 
to Ih'rsia. These Knglish gentlemen, a French consul and his 
family, and a Russian consul, were then the only I‘hiropean resi- 
dents in 'rrebizond. This city is the ancie nt Trapc/ais, situated 
at the south-eastern extremity of the Rlack 8oa, in the province of 
ancient Pontus. It is about six hundred miles distant from ( a)n- 
stantiiiople. It has, from tiimMiiiinemorial, been a place ofct)nsid- 
erable celebrity. It was the lirst (xreek colony wliich received and 
(‘Titertained the 'JV*n Thousand in their immorttd retr(‘at. Origi- 
nally settled by enterprising (ireeks, it early rose into conjmorcial 
importance, and at a latcu* period was for a long time* the capitfd (d’ 
th(' ('ast(‘rri (rreek (‘inpire. It is favorably sitiiattal for tra(h\ });irric- 
nlarly f(H* transit trade, b(*ing on the great high-way l)etwe(‘n Fii- 
roj)e and (Antral Asia. It has unfortmiattdy nothing that can be 
calh'd aiiar!)''v- but has a n ha ablv good road-stea.d for the anciior- 
ag(‘ of vessels, U('mains ot an ancient mole, caatstrucied by tlie 
emper(.'r lladri:iu, an', still p(‘rceptible, but no longer of utility. 

I'rebizond contains a population not varvimj far iVoan ‘dodlRR. of 
whom about 8,RU() are (ireeks, 1 ,tMM) Arnumians, a few hundreds 
Armenian (^kitholics, and tlw' rest .Mnhatmmalans. Tlu' latter re- 
side ])rinci|)ally within the wall ol' the city, which is in a .-tate of 
very good repair; while the ( diristians. laith nati\ es and Fumpt'- 
ans, are limited to-the part witbottt it. ( >sman iktsba was tlimt, and 
still is, the goverm^r, who is s-tid to be a bigottial .Mussulman, but 
is an (excellent nder for a 'rurk. llis fame is particularly celebra- 
ted for haviin; taaluced to subjection the Fa/, a w ild disorderly tribt' 
of Muhammi (Ians, wh(» reside in the mountainous regions l)ack of 
Trebizond, and have j(H*m(*rly committed fretpu'iit de|)redations on 
t.rav('llers and caravan.^. 

^"'luM'xterior charms of this place, wh<»se natural situation is real- 
ly almost un|)aralleled in beauty, are soon marred, as is the case at 
( vonstanlino[>le, atid indeed in all eastern cities, when the traveller 
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enters it. The houses are built principally of stone, the roofs being 
I covered with half cylindrical tile; and they are without glass windows. 
! Here too the streets are exceedingly narrow, crooked and filthy. The 
! climate is very mild for its latitude. Figs, olives, pomegranates, and 
lemons, are easily cultivated in and around the city. Its^atmos- 
phere is singularly humid, so much so that cutlery and every metal 
article can be preserved uninjured, only with the greatest difficulty. 
The most striking physical feature of Trebizond is a lofty bold hill, 
that overhangs it in the rear, called by the natives, Bas Tapa, 
(Azure hill,) from which stone is extensively quarried for building, 
and from the top of which is enjoyed a perfect bird’s-eye view of tla; 
town and its environs below, and a magnificent prospect of the sea 
and its shores far to the eastward and westward. 

The shyness and curiosity manifested by the natives, as we pass- 
ed through the streets, announced a degree of barbarism which W(; 
had not before witnessed. They have a reputation abroad for p<»s- 
sessing an unusual share of rudeness and bigotry, — a cliaract(‘r 
which the Europeans who reside there, as they informed us, luiva 
abundant occasion to award them. 

jl/fu/ We visited the French consul, M. Outray. He is an 
elderly man and has a large family who have wandered about with 
him from place to place in western Asia, as he h<is received diHer 
ent appointments under govornrnent. For many years, lie was con- 
sul at Bagd.id, subsequently, at Aleppo, and was now and still is. 
consul at Trebizond, where his office is a mere sinecure, a Frrmcli 
vessel hardly ever a))pc‘ariiig there. He is a native of Bagdad, and 
first entered the service <if government iu the capacity ofdragonnni 
(interpreter) to general Gardana, the ambassador sent by Napole»»n 
to the Slnili of Persia, to treat for a passage through that country, 
on his projected career ofcon(|ucst to India. 'Phe consul is a \(‘rv 
modest, gentUananly man, has a handsome, intelligent family of clnh 
dren, and his wile appears to he an extremely nice, kind lady. ^Slir 
entertained us, on this occasion, with a very minute account of her 
advcntur('s in crossing the desert l)(!tween Aleppo and Bagdad, soim 
years before, with several of her children, in a caravan of camels. 
This narrative she often repeated to us. The jinlite attentions 
this French family I should not omit grutel’ully to acknowl(‘dg('. 
French kindness when compared with that of the English is iV<- 
quently light, llippaiit and agre(*al)le, rather than solid and usefu! 
This (litTererice, which a traveller often notices as he me(‘ts witii 
representatives of the two nations, is well characteri/aal in the h- 
conic description of an American huly who was some time sick ii 
Marstiilles. This lady being ill aimuitr strangers in a strange lain!, 
was of course in circumstances well adapted to test tlu) hosj)italii; 
of her neighbors. Tiu fVenr/t larltrs, she .states, would rowr e// / 
bring krr flnwrrs (dl dotf^ while the English ladies would eome ufi'! 
wateh with her all night. 

Takvbor, in his rambles to-day, fell in witli an Armenian pri(“^i 
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with whom he had a Jong conversation, some of the items of which 
he detailed to me and I will do the same for the reader. 

Prif'st. You have come here with a stranger, I understand. 

Takvoor, Yes, with an American gentleinan. 

P. I suppose you are a Turk, as you wear the dress of the sol- 
diers. (Takvoor was still in h\^ du'y sails state.) T. No; my na- 
tion is Armenian. ./^ I Jow then do you wear such clothes ? T. 1 
am the interpreter of this American gentlemen. P. I am glad one 
Armenian is allowed to wear Frank clothes; but how comically you 
look in them! Well, is this gentleman a Lutlian l* T, Yes. 
P. Is the religion of the English and of the American the same T 
T. Yes. P. Well, you are every day with this gentleman ; do you 
eat all things ? 7\ Yes ; in tlie New Testament it is written, to 

the purr all things are pure ; and again, ‘ not that which goetli into 
the mouth delilcth a man.’ P. This is true ; well, come and <lrink 
colfee with me ; and when you go home, give my respects to the 
American gentleman and invite him to come and see me, and walk 
with me daily in my garden. 

As most of the religion of these oriental Christians consists in 
their crossing themselves and in attention to their meats and drinks, 
in relation to which they are very punctilious, the liberality of feel- 
ing inanilested by this priest was very gratiiying. 

June I. Th^. Sabbatli, — but no church-g«)ing Ixdl” called us to 
the sanctuary of God. The native nominal Christians spend a small 
portion of the morning in senseless recitals and ceremonies, and the 
rest, in clamor and noise. The Muhammedans throughout Tur- 
key, as if to obliterate every vestige of its sacredn(‘ss, have incor- 
j)orated the desc'criition of the Sabbath into their language, calling 
it, bd'nr market day ; and they employ it accordingly. And 
this kSabhath viohuion of the natives, 1 regret to add, in Treb'/.ond 
and other cities in the East, r(*ceiv’cs little rebuke from the example 
of the European residcmts. '^Po-day, lor instance, in the niorning, 
the French consul ami his son returned our visit ; and in the after- 
noon, Mr. Ma son, dragoman of the English consid, and his wife 
and child, called to se(’ us. Mr. M. is a very intelligcnit gentleman. 
His father was a f’renclnnan ami his mother a Grei'k. His wile is 
also a Greek. T gave their little boy a copy of tin* Nmv Testament 
in the modern (ireek, ho[)ing that the Sablatth visit might thus 
prove a blessing in I In* visitors. 

Junr 4. r l ulled on the Armenian priest above mentioned. He 
was the secmul ecclesiastic in age and inthu'uce in the city. He 
received nu* very cordially and took me with him to visit tlie Ar- 
menian school. The iVrinenians at Trebizond have but one school, 
and this scata ely deserves the name. It was then under the care 
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of tlie clergy, some of wlioin visited it every day. It consisted of 
about 120 boys, and was taught by a deacon. All sat, n la Turk^ 
upon the naked atone iloor. The room was small, and had neither 
bcncJios, tables, nor glass windows. Still, the poor boys, all with 
bright black eyes, seemed happy even there. A few of tliem had 
tattered copies of the Psalms, which were the only school books 
used. Tbe teacher had one entire copy of the Bildc, which, I was 
told, he read daily to tlie chihlren. But in the absence of books 
and other apparatus suitable for a school-room, I was pained to ob- 
serve tlie walls almost entirely hung with pictur(‘s and crosses. 
'^J'hree priests w('re present when I called to see this school. All 
a[)j)eared to be ilelighted with iny visit. I told them and the' chil- 
dren about our schools in America. “ We wish,” said the priests, 
“ that our girls and all our children might learn; but we arc poor, 
and oppressed by the iMuhammedaiis.” J imjuired of the priests 
whether they would each accept from me a copy of a New Tes- 
tament. “ Most thankfully,” they replied ; “ and w(‘ wish you to 
write our names, togetlier with your own, in them, and \vv shall 
thus often be reminded with pleasure and gratitude* of the giver.” 
They urged me to walk and sit awhile with llami, in their garden, 
importuned m<; to repeat my calls, and when 1 U'ft them, sent 
bunches of [lowers and roses, and many regards, to Mrs. Pc'rkins. 

Jane 5. Takvbor carried the New 'restainents tot la* AriiK'niaii 
priests. They returned many thanks, and said they shoidd r<‘ad 
these book'< in their churches, that the pt'ople might lx; able to un- 
derstand what they hear, 'flu; 'resianx'nls wen; in Armi'no- 
Turkish — alanguam* understood by all clashes; uh(M(‘ !s, tlx* Ilihles 
before nsetl, where I{ibl(‘s exist(‘d at all, weta* in (lufunt Anmnian, 
a language about as well understood, by [)ri('sts ami [x'ople, as 
K g y p t i a n 1 he la »gl y p h ic s. 

I was not a little gratifnal, on my n;turn, to learn from tlx; Bev. 
Mr, Johnstt)!), our missionary at 'JV(‘bizond, that tlxse prit'sts had 
been his unwavering friemls, in secret, and in pidilic, so far as ilx'v 
dared to be, ever since, tlx* commencenx'iit of his mission, which 
was soon after my acquaintance with them. Only the prineijial one 
was now in tlx; city. I h'lt a strong <lesir(; to visit him, jiarticularlv 
after hearing this account of him. Ibit Mr. .lolmston as-nred me, 
that a visit from me would bring down a shower of v;ira(h upon the 
poor priest iVom the l)ig<jtted bishop now tlx*re, which I should lx; 
as unwilling to become in any way instrnnxuital ol* iidlicling, as he 
vvotdd be unable to lx;ar. Such is the intolerabh* rigor, with which 
many Armenian hishojis attempt Imt t<»o sncesstidly to lord it over 
God’s heritage. The rod of tix'ir opjires.^ioii will however, we trust, 
ere long lx; brohen. 

When Takvbor delivered tlx* Testaments, as above-named, aji 
aged priest froni (liimnsh-khanah, a town back in tlx* interior, was 
present. He was .so enraptured at tlx; >ight of tlx* bo<»ks, that lx* 
immediately pulled otV his cap and exclaimed, “ ( ) God, reward this 
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giintlemnn, and hless him on his journey/* And when Tnkvonr left 
tliem, tills priest culled to liirn, and told him to present his Jove lo 
me, mid heir tor liim one such New "restameiit. I sent to the old 
man my only remaining copy. The next day, several hoys from the 
school caiiK^ to me, liegging New Testaments for themselves, hut I 
was obliged to send iIkmu cmj)ty away, deeply rcjgrctting that J had 
not taken with me an ample supply. 

The reader will recollect that iny instructions contemplated our 
ernharking at some port on the eastern shore of the Black Sea, and 
travelling thence by 7y///.s* tlirou^/i Gforfrin into Persia; and such 
was our expectation until we received fuller information, relative 
to the comparative facilities of difFerent routes, at Constantinople. 
The much greater distance and the numberless embarrassments and 
delays, likely to he experienced in attempting to travel in the pro- 
vinces of Russia, ap|)eared to us and to others acquainted with the 
subject whom vv(; consulted, to he Otr more formidable obstacles than 
the frightful mountains ami some danger of annoyance from the law- 
less Koords, on the shorter route. 

Our pr(‘para(ions had been principally made, as tho.se of every 
traveller in that direction should he, at Constantinople. 'rh(‘r(‘ we 
were furnished with a royal firman, througii the agency of our 
charge (TatVaires, commanding all magistrates, high and low, on our 
rout(; to Persia, to show us kindne.ss and r(?sj)e(*t and render us all 
m'cded assistance, — (he whole coucht‘(l of course in the pompous 
garb of orimital gramliloquence. As this lirmtin is a very fair spe- 
cimen of Kastern metaphor, \ give it below to the reader. He of 
course knows enough of Asiatic rhetoric, to understand my rank as 
a iwhhntan and commodore Porter’s, as a Christian rhivf. 


A 'reUKISIl FlUM.V.N. 

You, th(‘ honor of judges and wi'^e men, the fountains of excel- 
lence and wisdom: — yon who dwell, from mv Sublime Porte (lolly 
gate) in the i-ountries by land and by sea, nuMitioned below, on the 
roads leading hence, or coming thence: 

Y(^ jmlgt's oftlu? conntrit's, and vicars of the jndgf's, (may your 
excellence he increased) : vmi who are the glory of vonr fellow- 
chiefs, and loftv men of the countries, the glory also ot’ the magis- 
trate's, (may voui [lowei Ix' increased) : 

WIkui this mv high and lotty mandate shall arrive; He it known 
unto you, that thi^ chargi* (ralFaires of the kingdom of America, 
who is th(' IfiLdii'sl -imong the Christian chiefs, David Porter, (may 
his end be bh'ssi'd,) in his letter sent to mv sublime Porte, it 
was written, that from the nobles of America, the nobleman Per- 
kins, with his wife and one dragoman and confidential servant is 
goitig from my suhlime Ihirte, for the purpose of travelling, by sea 
to 'Priibizond and from th(*ncc by land to lOrzrbom and Rayazeed 
and round about that region ; — and that this nobleman, with his 
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wife and dragoman and confidential servant, going and coming 
through thi>sc places, where they stop to rest on tlic way, as it is ne- 
cessary, the tax-gatherers, and other otiicers, with no pretence, may 
trouble or lay any duty upon them ; but take care that they proceed 
safe and sound, with security and protection. 

To this etfect, the above mentioned charge d’affaires besought 
for this my sacred decree. Therefore, it is my command, that it be 
done, as it is written above. 

And now ye judges, and vicars of judges, and all ye rulers men- 
tioned above, this nobleman, (his servant not being a rayah, but 
being a confidential true servant, as it is mentioned,) with his wife 
and his interpreter and his servant, going from my sublime I'ortc 
through those plac('s, by land or by sea, which have been mention- 
ed, when he stops to rest on the road, as it may be necessary, in 
any place, let the tax-gatherers and other ollicers, with no pretence, 
make them any tronhle or lay upon them any duty, but the con- 
trary furnish them protection and security, and lake care that they 
go on their way in saf(‘ty and in peace. 

The authority of this my sacred mandate, is in force from this 
time henceforth, about stnen months ; and from that time afterward, 
its validity having ceased, into whosesoever hands it may tall, l(*t it 
not he oheyed nor respee.ted, hut taking it from his hands, s(*nd it 
he^re to my sublime Forte, to be thrown into the depository of my 
annulments. 

To this effect is given mv sublimely gh^rious mandate. I com- 
mand with my sacred authority that when this shall appear hc'fore 
you, yon rlo as it is rerjnired of yon, according to my sacrc'd man- 
date herein announced. Do ye and act according to my sacred 
coiinnand. 'Plms kmnv ye and give cn'dcnce to the holy seal. 

Dated about the first days of the mooti (niofith) Aloliarrem nl 
Ilaran, in the year in the city, (\)nstantiin»ph‘. 

At the capital too we procured the following articles for the road : 
1. A tent, which is indispensable to the comfort and health of trav- 
ellers, especially to iadic's, in summer, (the only sea.M)n when Mii- 
ropean.s are often likely to attempt to travel that route,) to shi(*l(I 
them from the ravenous vermin with which the native' houses are; 
all thickly infesteel. It al.'^o diminishes exposure; te) fhe* plague, by 
preventing the necessity of entering the village s for loelgings. ‘.I. 
A large [)air e)f Russian le'ather-hags, re*semhling in shape the; e'orn- 
nion sadelle-hags of a country |)hysician, hut e'ight or te'u times a.s 
large. Tliese, being pre)e)f against rain, ce)mj)h‘te'lv pre*sf?rved onr 
clothes and he)e)ks wlfie h we wisliod te) kee'p ae;e:e.ssihle, fre)m injury 
on the way. Twe) re)iind he>xes resembling a pe'ck tneasure, 
with a (Muer and elivieleel inte) sev(;ral small cirendar ce)mpartme'nts. 
In e)ne of the'se boxes we carrieel e)nr tea-set which ce)nsist(;d of thie k 
glass tumhier.s in the; j)lae’.e e)f cups and sane-ers ; ariel in the otlie;r, 
we put our plate.s, spoon.s, knives and forks, the plates being cop- 
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per, blit tinned over, that they iniglit impart no poisonous properties 
to our food. 4. A portable kitrhm, as the natives call it, consist- 
ing of some half dozen co[)per pans, six or eight inches in diameter, 
fitted so as to set one upon another, the bottom of each, in the as- 
cending order, being a trifle smaller than the brim of its predeces- 
sor and just entering it, and the whole capable of being fastened to- 
gether in this |)osition by two copper side-pieces hooked to the up- 
per and lower pans in the series. In this apparatus, we carried our 
butter, clicese, rice, etc. with great convenience. 5. A copper ket- 
tle and frying-pan, a gridiron, and a tin tea-pot and tea-kettle. Two 
or three pieces of oil-cloth and as many small carpet rugs to spread 
in our tent at night, completed our outfit from Constantinople. 
Our bedding we had brought with us from America. For chairs, 
tables and a bedstead on our journey wc occasionally arranged our 
trunks and boxes, but oftener sat, ate and sh?pt fiat upon the ground. 
There are. many other articles of furniture for the road kopt in the 
bazars at the Turkish capital, which the traveller can attach to his 
[lortable establislmient or not, as his taste or the state of his purse 
may dictate. As, howevcT, all the conveniences of civilized life 
cannot Ix^ enjoyed, on a journey in the I'last, it will generally be 
found, *‘that he that had gathered much had nothing over, and he 
that ha<l gathered little, had no lack.” 

I ikmmI not inform the reader, that wejind our clTects were trans- 
])orted from Tr(jbizond to Persia on the backs of horses, no wheel 
carriages b(‘ing us(‘d in those regions. IMules are also used, in 
caravans, and <*.amels extensively, — though less on the dillicult route 
between Trebi/ond and Erzrdom, — and a donkey or two usually 
follow's in th(' train, on which tluy muleteer rides or carries his pro- 
visions. In aiT^nging the above named articles for the journey, 
our tent, bound uj), w as half a horse-load, and our beds, attached by 
ropes, balinu «‘d it on the opposite side. rj)on the llussian bags, 
our^ servant roch*. Our tea and table-sets, arranged in their cases, 
the portable kite hen and the cooking utensils were placed in a (leej) 
basket cov(*red with a coarse hair bag; and this basket with a cor- 
responding one, covered in th(^ same way and containing t)ur stores 
ami dry provisions, formed another load. 

There is doubtl(‘ss great misapprehension in Kurop(‘ and Ameri- 
ca, in relation to thr weight and size of the loads that are carried 
over the rough >nonntains t)f vXsia Minor, t>n the backs of animals, 
'riie lamen(('d Mrs. firant was di.ssuaded by a jirndent adviser, from 
taking w'ith her, to Persia, a small framed portrait of a beloved pa- 
rent — an omission w hich I have often seen her regret w ith tears — 
becausi' as everything must be carried so manv Imndred miles on 
th»‘ backs of horses, all that was not absolutely indispensable must 
be left behind. Put conceive of the vast amount of merchandize 
that passes annually, in both directions, between Europe and Persia, 
— a caravan almost every week or oftener pouring itself into some 
spacious caravanserai and depositing its heavy loads in huge piles. 
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themselves almost like small mountains, — and this method of trans- 
portation assumes a dilferont aspect. Two hundred and ei<^hty 
T<>i*nds is the inaxinuiin load for a sinole horse, which should be 
divided into two nearly equal parts, placed in boxes of almost any 
shape, — long narrow <mes are the most convenient. These are 
attached by ropes and slung, one on each side, and bound to the 
body of the animal, resting and riding snugly against his broad pack- 
saddle. The most })orlable of my loads were my books, that were 
put up in cases six feet long, two feet high, and one loot wide. A 
load of this size is usualiy carried from Trebizond to Persia for a 
sum varving with tlu' demand for horses, from ton to lifteen dollars. 
Who then would deny the pilgrim missionary the privilege of carry- 
ing to his distant exile the comfort of a parent’s likeness that might 
in its frame wafigh perhaps from six to eight ounces ! 

For Airs. IVirkins, who was then but litth^ accustomed to riding 
on horseback, we surmounted a brt)ad saddle of the country with a 
frame like a chair. We also took with us a vehicle, wltich is called 
in Turkey, the maffth, and in Persia, the cajanth — to secure h(‘r 
from exposure in wet weather. It consists of two boxes, slung one 
on each side of a horse, just large enough it) atimit a ptn-son in a 
sitting posture. Tht'se are furnished with light ribs overlieatl to 
wliicii a canvas covering is attached. One perst n in iy ritl(’ in eatdi 
box, or an indivitliial in one may be balamu'd by a li:dfh)a(l ofsonu* 
kind ill the other. .Mrs. P. ii.<ed this vtddch' only a part of tin' first 
dav, finding her position in it very confiiu'd. We idlt'rwartls fdh'd 
both sides with our etfe :ts whicii wt' had accasion to ust' on the 
road. On our return, Ix iiig much accu>tom(‘tl to ritling, she pre- 
ferred th(‘ American sitle-satidle to the broad satldle of tli(‘ country 
even, which hati served her so well on t)ur way to IVrsia. 

From 'Prt'liizond to llrzrbom — or rather, to Ihnboof, a town a 
little more than midway, — there arc three di-tinct ront("i. The win- 
ter, or western route, leads liy (iiimiish-khanali. It is the h ingest 
of llie three; but winding its tortoise-wav tliroULdi deej) narrow val- 
leys find r:!vines, it i^^ nowhere so liigli as to lx- w holl v impas^ibh' in tlio 
d(‘[)th of winter : and this is n.'^iially tlu^ otdv route that can he trav- 
elled ill that season. 'J’he second or middle roijt(‘ is considerably 
shorter, but is more mouiitaim)Us and diliicidr. It h'ads by tlii' vil- 
lage of .Maihlen ; and is the one nmst travelled bv conriisrs ami ex- 
ten.^^ively by caravans, in summer, 'f'he third, or eastern road, is at 
lea.st a day sliorter than the ndddle one, but is more roiigii, and un- 
til within a few years, was friglitfullv b(‘<er bv hordes of the maraud- 
ing Laz. It leads by tin* village of (’bailer. 'I'his r»»ad is now coni- 
inonly travelled byl'urkish muletef-rsin summer; while Persians and 
their horses, less accn.stomfxl to climbing the frightful precipici's of 
ancient Pontus, still [jrcl'er the longer routes. Wh* eliose the middle 
one, a.s the shortivsi, even at that late season, was said to b(‘ .still en- 
cumbered with vast quantities of .-riow. 

It was not until June HItb that we and our imdeteer, who was a 
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Turk, were ready to start for Erzrdoin. We sent along our boxes 
in the morning; but it being rainy, remained ourselves, lio{)ing for 
fair weather, until afternoon. Our company consisted of Mrs. P. 
and myself, Takvbor and an Armenian tailor vvliorn Mr. Sutor had 
procured to act as <^ur servant as far as Erzrborn, — besides our mule- 
teer and liis companions, b(‘longing to the caravan. The rain ceas- 
ing a little we took leave of the gentlcntan of the European consu- 
lates at Trebizond about I o’clock in the afternoon, expecting to 
meet with no more society except tlui barbarians of the country, dur- 
ing our long j(Mirney. The length, roughness and solitariness of the 
way, — a distance of near seven hundred miles and over almost im- 
passible mountains, — the perils from tribes of robbers with which 
the road is usually more or less inf('st(‘d, and the frightfid pestilence 
which often cnr<lles the atmosphere of tla^se regions in summer, all 
stared ns in the face and challenged tmr faith and our (auirage; but 
we believed that as our day, so would also be our strength, and re- 
joiced to go fnrwatal. 

As we passc'd out through tlio citv, we seetned greatly to astonish 
the native's, who througial tlu* strc'cts in large nuudx rs to gaze Tor 
the first tiuK' upon a lady from “the West." We ascended tin; lofty 
Has Tapa bv a stec'j) rockv zigzag path which was partially jiaved 
and cut troin lh(‘ rocks into stairs; and as we readied the to[), the 
clouds dispers('d, and lli(‘ [Hack Sea, tin* city and surrounding coun- 
trv sjiread out a scene ot' almot um'^jualled Ix'anty ami grandeur. 
W e could not forbear to “ look hack” ami feast our eyt's on such a 
M‘ene, — jiarticularly as tla v Wi'rt* sadly riductaut to tak(‘. tlu'ir last 
look of vessels and s(‘as. Passing across the Bus Tapa and a lower 
ridge Ixoamd, we de-cemled into the deep narrow vallev of 'Trehi- 
zond River — i-.illcd Mtll Rivi'i* — hv a rockv dilliculi piss, similar 
to that bv which we ro-;e fia-m the citv. W t* tiillowaal up thi< valh'V 
ilia <i>uih-cast ihrci’t itui, through a cou>t:int Micee»h,n otthe rarest 
chariii'-i of rural lov^liucss. Mouutaius rise lugli on i-itlier sidi* ; small 
hut'hi'auiiful ttelds lie along tlu'ir tleclivilit's, stretcliiug up almost 
to their top'i ami extciidmg down to tlu' riverV (’d ;e, e\ee[)t wdu're 
they ar(’ interruptod by steoj» j)rccipici'>, that h‘av(' v<’areely a single 
parapet for the passing traveller and e.iravan, while iIk' neat sliin- 
gl(*(j cottages of “the dwellers aimaig the rock>" hatig romantically 
along the uj)p<>r (dilfs or are perchei! on tlie brink ol tfa' ‘stream be- 
low. 'The inhalfitants of this and tlu' m'ighhoring valh'vs are Eaz 
and (in'eks who loe together in tolera.bic harim)ny, the nnimiial 
Ehrislians not dilforing much from tlu'ir <’ompatriots of a diirer(Mit 
faith, in point ot rmleie'>s ami barbarism. 'I’lie articles nmst cnlii- 
'ated bv them arc le’m}> and Indian corn. 

.\l)onl tmi mih's abovi* the citv a bridge ('rossi's the river, and the 
r<»a(l, by ( 'halier — tlu' shorte>i route — leads iiji a walhyv from the 
ca^lern sh(»re. ()n thi' over-hanging j)innacle ol the hold ridge, that 
>^ej)arat('s that vall(*y fr<)m tin* one we b)llowe(l stands an <dd castle, 
monarch of the hill, which is the residence of one of the vaJIov-lord.s, 
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(as they are called,) who have formerly headed their wild tribes in 
a plundering mode of life, but now quietly govern them under their 
wholesome subjection to Osman Paslia. 

Our Turkish companions of the caravan passed cheerfully along, 
occasionally breaking the monotony of the bellson the horses,” by 
singing a trav eller’s song or entertaining each other with marvellous 
narrations. How novel to our eyes and our ears were the scenes 
and the sounds t>f that afternoon, which have ever since been as fa- 
miliar as the sight of carriages, the sound of rattling wheels, the 
notes of the stage-coach horn, or the whistle of the rail-road car to 
our friends in America. Among the Scripture allusions of which 
every incident and almost every step seemed a vivid illustration, none 
struck me more doliglitfully than the promise of a day approaching, 
when “ holiness to the Lirnl shall be written on the bells of the 
horses,” for we had the grateful.consciousness, that to hasten such 
a period was the object of our undertaking. 

Just before night, it again commenced raining ; and we had start- 
ed so late in the day, — our progress also being much retarded by 
the muddy state of the road in consetjuence of the rain, — that to 
reach our stopping-place wc were obliged to ride some time in the 
•veiling. In darkness, rain and mud, we climbed precipices and 
again descended them, on the very brink of the river, until we wa^re 
heartily glad to find a resting place and a shelter, even under a tent. 

We reached Javislik, a village si\ hours* (about twenty mil(‘s) 
from Trebizond, near 9 o'clock in the evening, 'rakvdor and our 
muleteer had preceded us, a few minutt\s, :nnl wen* en*cting our 
tent near the village, on the river hank, when we arrived, loifor- 
tunately, from haste, darkness or ignorance, they had put it uj) inside 
out and were obliged to tak^ it down again. This mistake cor- 
rected, after a little time we procured a liglit, and spread down our 
oil-cloth and rugs, to shield us from the wet ground. 

Meanwhile our servant procured a litth* fu(‘l, mach? a lire at our 
tent door and prepared some tea wliich we drank and retired with 
thankful hearts to rest. The roaring oftlu* stream within a few leet 
of us, and the patting of the rain on onr tent sooii lulhd ns tosl('e[); 
and our slumbers were kept from molestation, from the intrusions of 
curiosity or hostile intentions, by a guard of three arnu'd mt'n, sent to 
ns unasked by a valhw-lord, tlieaga (chief man) of the district. AikI 
we had tin* joyful coiisciousne.ss of vet gr(!atc‘r security, thougli de- 
fenceless wanderers, in str.inge heriighted climes, and sleeping in a 
tent by night, under the protection of that divine Keeper, w ho took 
care of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Jo.'-eph in their wanderings, in 
foreign and luxstile lands, ami has given in all bis disciples the coin- 
forting as.suraiice, “ Lo, 1 am with yon alvvay, even l<> the end of the 
world.” 

The rat»* ol’ inivelliriir, l>y caravans, i.s aixnil tv.n inui lhn*<‘-ft.)iirt)js, or 
three, miles an Jioar ; and di.siancc is rockoiu*<l l»y hours. 
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J?/ne 11. Daylight revealed to us JavisHk, which consists of 
about twenty rude houses. The valley-lord had an imposing situa- 
tion in another castle, \)n the sununit of an over-hanging mountain. 
I sent Ihikvoor into the village for hut he returned saying 
there are /w/if; I then seiit him for meat, but he could find none, 
being told that it was too late in the season. I sent him a third 

time for milk, but his answer was still, “there is none : it is all 

made into //egdorr/.”* What is there to eat,” 1 incpiired ; “ why, 

nothing but yogbord.” Not having learned to appreciate this ori- 
ental dish, we directed our servant to spread before us dry food, 
from the provisions we had with us, from which we made a comfort- 
able repast, and started Jigain about eight o’clock in the morning, 
^riie weather was cloudy and very damp, though it did not rain. 
Crossing, by an 'arched stone bridge, a considerable tributary of the 
7’rebizond river whicfi joins the main stream from the cast at 
Javislik, our road still lay in a south-east direction. A few rods 
beyond tlie village we left the western route (the one leading by 
(irirniish-khaiiah), which still foll(»ws up the valley along the bank ol 
t}u‘ river, and rose gradually on the side of a mountain, leaving 
beautiful fndds oit the declivities Ixdow. As we advanced, we at 
length found ourselv(*s (Mivelope<l in chuise clouds, and thus prt^- 
ceeded, until we came upon the top of a narrow ridg«\ with almost 
unfathomable profun<liti(‘s on eitlxT hand, winch were mnv and 
then imperfectly revcNiled, as th(‘ clouds were partially driven away 
by th(’ wind. We followed this ridge some di^tamu', while it gra(l- 
umUv widt'iKMl into a imaintain t('p, clothed with a tbiek grcnvth of 
bt'avy timber. TIk' lofty be('eb and cedar were predominant; and 
one of ili(' most common bushes of tlje uml('r growth wa.s that from 
wliijse llowers tlnui in blossom the honey is (‘xtraete«l, mentituied 
hv X(Miopiion as poisoning some of his troops. It is a hush resem- 
hlnig that in America whieh hears a waterv (‘Ncrescence, about as 
larg(‘ ns an ajiple, much sought in spring by vlnldren, and nsnally 
called, lioih // Ix fr. The latter hush alst> grows there almndantlv, 
a»nl the onl v differemn* between the two is, that tin* one from wiiiidi 
the poisomms honev is i'\tract<'d has a f/i Unw blosstuu, while that of 
lilt* (»ther is a pale re<l. ‘Alps still o'er Alps arese,’ whieh we 
climbed bv rough, narrow and often zig/ag jiasses. to almost int«*r- 
minable heights, until w<‘ found ours(*lves shivering in a climate 
entirely dilferent from the one in whieh we had started in tin* morn- 
ing. We wer<’ comjielled to put on additional ehnaks and were still 
Very cold. D(*ns(’ clouds, on all si<les, prt*ventcd onr enj<n'ing llie 

milk -otii’ <'f the im»st rmunmu :iml tkvuritt* dislu's in tin* Kast. 
It i>^ iisuallv pp'pinMl rrirlv in tin* iiinrning. I'iihIIimI milk giv«‘s nn inijx'r- 
k'< ! idi'i* f '{’ t li IS art II’ If ; and yi-t I know i»t no brttfr ti rm lot-xpress it. It is 
|>rrj)ari (l iVom mrtft milk, artitiriall v “ ’ bv tliiowing into if a small 
M'lanlity of tin* vogeiord alroadv on hand. It is not onlv t’stofinod by tbo 
iinundi* classes, but by nil ranks in tin* Hast, and soatcoly b’s.« by Europeans 
atlnr b<»cninin<» aocustomod to it. 

i:^ 
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extended surveys, as we rode along, which we were sure our im- 
mense elevation must coinniand. We reached Karakapan, five 
hours, (about tiih^on miles,) from Javislik, at one {)’clock in the 
afternoon. Caravans always travel slow, not ordinarily more than 
fifteen or twenty miles per day. This village is nearly 5,000 feet 
above the level of the Black sea, and indeed of the village which 
we left that morning, [t consists of only five or six rude huts, oc- 
cupied maiidy for the accommodation of travellers and caravans. 

In the course of the afternoon, the clouds cleared away and open- 
ed to us scenes of inconceivable sublimity. We found ourselves 
near tlie top of this lofty nnuintain, where we had scarcely been 
able to iind a spot A n l enough on which to [)itch our tent, surround- 
ed by alternate deej) gulfs and lofty suow-caj)ped summits. Seve- 
ral large drifts of smnv lay sparkling within a few feet of our tent. 
The mimjttaiu sides and valleys below were still buried in thick 
clouds, driven furiously about by the winds. As tht‘ clouds cleared 
away more and more, the waters of the Black Sea at length aj)pear- 
ed in the distant horizon, ami the countless cottages of the i.az and 
Circek peasants lay sprinkled like birds’ nests, in ilu' ('pem fields and 
even among the trees of the forests, all along the declivities far up 
the sides of the iiKuintains. We w(‘re charmed with the smiling 
beauties and overwhelmed with the awful grandeur of the wild 
romantic vi(‘ws that stretcluMl away in every dirt'ction, and nc'ver 
before wc're our minds more deeply impressed with tlu' greatness 
and glory of Him, “ who hath measured th(‘ wat('rs in the hollow <»f 
liis hand, and meti'd out lu‘aven with tlu' span, and c( luprehemh'd 
the dust of tilt' ('arth in a measure, and weighed lh(‘ mountains in 
scales and the hills iu a balance.” 

Just before ev^ming, a slu’phertl passcal along with his flock, whiidi 
he ha<i been pasturing upon green patches, on the suimv sides of the 
mountains. He milked one cd' his goats for us, and thus w<‘re wc 
furniNhed with a luxury which we had litth* anticipated, at that vast 
ch‘vation. 'The gomnd was wet and the weather chilly, and as tint 
sun sank down b(‘liind tlu; mountains, we bei^aiiu* verv cold. \\'e 
had little anticipated smdi a tcunperature, in mid-summer, <‘ven on 
the nu)untains of Asia .Minor. 

Ji/nf‘ I'J. The morning was fair and delightful, but the wieithcr 
very cold. We were early on our way which immediatelv led up 
several iiKue frightful |)reclplces, and was .so narrow and iliflicult in 
many places that we sliouhl have bemi almost afrai<l to trn>t our- 
selves to oiir ow n feet. A single misstep might have plunged us 
many Imndreils ot feet down the rockvrlepths helow. The caravan 
horses ot those rc'gions lK‘Corne .so accai^tonu'd to such roads as 
be able to make their wav uj) and down steep j)recipices with sur- 
prising facility; and the trav(‘ller soon learns that it is I'ar safer to 
commit himself to the skill and (;ar(; of tlu' cautions anim.d lu* ride^^. 
than to attempt to rein him, or even diMiiount and thread liis wav 
on f(X)t. Ascending tho.se precipicas, we were placed on <me of the 
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highest elevations on our route to Persia. Our way then led over 
a lofty table-land, still in a south-east direction. We passed over 
snow a considerable part of the day, and the bright rcHection of the 
sun’s rays from it was very trying to our eyes. Not a tree or shrub 
was anywhere to be seen. I ii»fjuire<l of our muleteer when we 
should again meet with forests. “ Not for many hundreds of miles; 
at lc:ist not in Turkey; I have never travelled in Persia;” was his 
reply, and the result verified his statement. Lofty mountains, en- 
tirely naked, except the white mantle from the skies on their sum- 
mits, and here and there verdant patches of grass on their sunny 
sides, covered with grazing docks, were the only varieties of scene- 
ry presented to our view. And the dark blue rellectioiis of light, 
fleecy clouds, ({uivering through the atmosphere, no less than the 
chilling blasts, reminded \is of our immense height. 

Finding a small spot of grass, about mid-day, the muleteer stop- 
ped two hours to bait his horses; and we, not wishing to take the 
trouble to pitch our lent for so short a time, ereett'd an awning w ith 
our oil-cloth, under which we sat down and |)artook of a drv colla- 
tion on th(' ground. We travelled about five hours to-day, which 
brought us to Madden, i. e. the Mi/irs. It is ii mining village as 
its name imports, w hich consists of about a dozen rude stone huts, 
with llat roofs covered over with earth, situated on the southc‘ru de- 
clivity of a moimtairi, occupied only in sumnuT, and then merely 
for the purpose (d* working the load mines. Its iuhahitauts are priiici- 
])al!y (irt'cks wlio ar<‘ the miners. They belong to ll)(‘ villagt* of 
Kroom, situated in a deep glen, about two miles bclt)W' th(‘ mining 
bamlet. Kroom isthe original seat of the singular class, now rather 
nuiiK'rous in that regi<m, known bv t\\e tillt', Kroe/a/er, i. e. cu\- 
zens of K ro(*m, who are Muhammedans by proft'ssion, but (ireek 
( 'ItrisfifUK in realit\. 'I’lns class, as a bodv, waadd ofenurse i>pen- 
l\ profess ( liristi.mit v were the tin* terror of Mnliamim’dan law to 
be r«Mnov('d. Ami it is snppoccd that the mass ot the Mnsvulmans, 
in tli“ })a>lnlik of 'rreluzotid, are descemhal from (imLs, whose re- 
conversion to the religion of their am’estors would doubtless »piick- 
Iv i'oih>w tin' traiisier of the govermneul from Moslem to chrisliau 
hands. 

Jt/tir Fh 'Pile direct road iVom .\faddeu to Haihoot leads in a 
more (Msterlv direction than wc now folh)wed, passing tiirough the 
vill ages of \"a/ernah ami Ihdlioor; oiir mnh'tt'er tt)ok ns on a mort' 
southern ia>nt«‘, for th*‘ sak»' of visiting his native Milage. W c 
saw more of life and vegetation to-dav than wa' had llu‘ day pn'- 
vions. 'f’h<‘ table-land was succeeded bv lofty pc'aks and ridges 
ami deep intervening glens, which, alternately rising and sinking, 
conv('rge the sim’s rays in tlu‘ deep chasms at tin* bottom, and 
create then^ a sntlicient degree of warmth to snjiport vegetatitui 
aiul sustain small villages. 'Pbesi' villages, seen from the snowy 
harrim desolatiims above, spriMiI <nit a miniature paradisic most 
grateful to the eye of the traveller. Toward tlie close of our ride, 
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less snow appeared ; but the mountains, instead of presenting a 
more inviting aspect, were still more absolute personitications of 
sterility, — bald, dreary masses, with scarcely a sign of vegetation in 
sight, except in the bottom of the deep glens below. We passed 
near no village, and after travelling again five hours encamped for 
the night high up the side of a mountain. For fuel to cook our tea, 
we could find nothing but a few dry weeds, the growth of a later 
season of the previous year. We passed another cold night, though 
less so than the preceding. 

14. Early in the morning, I overheard Takvoor and the 
muleteer holding a mutual condolence on the perils which they fan- 
cied they had encountered during the night. The muleteer gravely 
stated that he and liis companions had luit slept a moment, for fear 
of robbers, and that several armed men had actually approached 
them, evidently with hostile intentions, but finding tliemselves out- 
numbered, tliey quietly retired. Takvoor in turn, stated that be 
also had slept very little, as the muleteer and his associates passed 
the night a considerahle distance from our tent, watching their 
horses. The people of these regions })ass life literally in “ 1‘ear and 
trembling.” Tlie day-laborer goes to bis work in the field armed 
with a d;iggor or musket, ami perhaps with both. Our Turkish 
cranpaiiions of tla? caravan and Takvoor and tlie servant were all 
thus armed, and still went baiting ahmg. My only weapon was an 
old pair of bolsters, with a telescope in one and a rolling jxu'tfolio 
in the other, to which I often j)oinle(l them, to dissipate their appre- 
hensions ; but they as td\en gravely retorted the adage, “ those that 
notliiug, uotliing,” which may have been too justly appli- 
ed in mv ca.se; for the u ild marauding Eaz bad then but lightly 
felt the rigorous arm of Osman Paslia. 

Our course, to-day, lay to tlu; south, ami toward the close (*f it, 
south by west; ami it led down the longest ami by far the .‘^teejx.si 
and imjst dinicult precipice which we eiuMainteTed on onr journey. 
It was between two ami three miles in Inigtb, as >t<’ep as the (M)m- 
rnon roof of a lion.^e, — ami descended < nly by a rough, stony, zigzag 
foot-path, Mrs. P. bad now’ bec»»iiR* able to ride; along tlie side and 
np such precipices with a tolerabh* degree of coiii[)osur<‘, but to ride 
r/of/m them was still frigluful. She was obligefi, in this instance, 
not only to have lier horse led by one muh.teer (wliicfi was dom; 
most of the way from Trebizond to Erzroom,) but her safldie afso 
held Uf)ou the horse, hy another. 

At the foot of this precipice is situated the (ireek vill.'ige of Ar- 
moot, (the fuf/r). A beautiful rivuU.’t runs through the villagi*. 
and row.s of poplar.s growing thickly on its banks, and a few afiple 
tree.s perched along the ledgt!.s above, prescuited a very grateliil cou- 
tra.st to the dre^ary .‘Sterility which oidy we bad met with, for .so long 
a distance before. Our muleteer and bis comrades Ixdonged in the 
village of Tekeh, which is about six miles from Armoot. 'Pliey 
travelled on with light hearts from the near prospect of reaching 
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their home. They been extolling its ch.irms and enumerating 
the dainties it afforded, all tlie way from Trebizond ; and they were 
iiiiich delighted when I told them 1 should like to stop there a day, 
in case we should reach the place on Saturday ; and they planned 
their stages accordingly. 

Tekeh is the same name with the ancient Teches, or Tesqua, 
the mountain from whose summit Xenophon and his enraptured 
troops caught their first glimpse of the Black Sea. I was unable, 
however, to obtain a view of the Euxiiie, on any summit we crossed 
within ten or twelve miles distance of this village. It is })rettily 
situated in a beautiful rural glen, at the junction of the brook above 
mentioned with a (ionsiderable stream which runs to the north-west. 
It consists of about fifty rude Imts, half under ground, and covered 
over with earth. Poplars and willows thickly stud the streams — small 
verdant meadows and fields of wdieat lay along the shores, and or- 
chards of apj)le and aj)ricot trees, (the latt(*r I saw here for the 
first time in Fiiy life,) cov(‘r some of the elevations abova*. We 
})itcdied our tent near the village in one of those orchar<ls, on tlie 
green carpet of nature, a few yards from a murmuring rill. Sevev 
ral young calves were feeding, and playfully gamboling around us, 
the trees shielded ns from the concentratefl beat of the sun, and 
birds in their branchi's ent(*rtai!ted us with their sweet vtnees. We 
felt und(‘r pt'culiar obligations to tlie kind Hand tliat bad led us over 
the dr('ary heights of the j)revious way, ami brought us to tliat 
charming spot, just in time t<» rest there; on the holy Sabbath. 

Soon after our arrival, <mr mulet('er kindly brought ns kiwak, 
(the cream of sc:dde<l milk,) eggs and yogoord, which be presented 
as speciiiK'iis of the lu\uri<‘s (»f bis native village. About snnscq, I 
ascemb’d a high craggy rock, a few yards from our t(*nt, which 
overlooks the village. 1 bad l)een tber(‘ but a few minnti's when 
an old 'Turk <*am<‘ up after iih‘. 1 sabili'd him ; and be, looking 
earnestly at m<\ as an intruder, reluctantly r<‘cipi-ocate<l tlu* saluta- 
tion, turned bis back upon me, and, with a voi<’e \\]iv. a Stentor, be- 
gan to summon the villagers tt) eveniiig prayers." 'I'lus was my 
first intimation tliat I was standing on tb(‘ /filntirtt of 'I'ekeb, and I 
ft‘lt mysi'lf to be in a somewhat awkward pre<iicament, a iVt>t(‘slant 
missionary piTched bv the side of a Alubammedan Imt'mi, while be 
called liis dock to tin- (l(‘votions of the False Prophet. 

Many of the m<‘n beh>nging to T(*keb, are (Uigaged with their 
horses in caravans. 'The common caravan-systeni is, for a lew in- 
dividuals (six or eiglil) to club tog«‘tiicr and apj>oint tlu'ir wealth- 
iest, oldi'st or wisest comrade \o act as the principal muleteer, wlu) 
bt ronK's responsible to government for the proceedings of the coin- 

■ .MnliaiiniKMl.nis ari* llnis jniMIrly to iJm’it dovolions at. dawn, mid- 

day and sunsrt. And tin* Koi'iOi mjiMUs s^’vrral tunos moi<*. I'.rzrcjom is 
the onlv |>l.ir(* wIk'h' \ ri'inriidnT to liavo obsorvod lu o clock, A. iNI. and 4 
P. M. to b(‘ regularly added in practice to this list. 
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pany, on receiving a license for the undertaking ; and under his or-» 
ders the rest are bound to act, during the period of contract, each 
furiiisliiug the niiinbcr of horses which he is able to own, and reap- 
ing a corresponding share of the profits realized. In case an indi- 
vidual owns more h<»rses than his family will furnisli witli drivers, 
he hires men by the year or month to assist him. The muleteer, 
as a perquisite for Ids olhce and responsibilities, enjoys their trou- 
blesome though by no means unprized honors, ami the additional 
privilege of riding a partially loaded horse, while his companions 
arc expected to travel on foot. From twenty to fifty or one hun- 
dred horses, owned and driven by a man to about every live or ten, 
arc usually thus clustered together; and such caravans again often 
unite, esjiecially in passing over dangerous sections of country, or 
when eniployt'd by the same merchant, to tlie number of o(H) or 
8(H), or even l(HH) horses. The monotonous, though cheerful notes 
of their bells — every tiftli or sixth horse, the leader of tlie group, 
being honored witli a string — and the stateliness of their gait, as 
they wend their patient way, under their Imge burdens, stretch- 
ing away in a single tile over bills and ihrongh valleis, sometimes 
for miles in extent, present a truly imposing and grateful scene, — a 
scene fiiat has olt(Mi impressed my (ovn mind far more* li)rcil)ly with 
the “ sublimity of comnua'ce/' iliaii the fore‘<ts of sjiars in a great 
and busy harbor, or the long string of frt'ight-ears on onr rail-roads. 

Junv lo. After di'seendmg the long precipice, tlu' rlay previous, 
we were {).irticjdarly comfortable, in finding onrsi'lves again in a 
tempt ratv climaf('. Al)«)iil T o'clock in the ni(»rning, th(‘ shej)herds 
drove away tlieir Hocks to graze on the neighlx^nng mountains. 
Some of the women, in the absence* of tlicur 1’atlu‘rs and bre-thers 
who are engaged in caravans, k(*ep the Hocks, and even nil the 
fields and gardens. Everything ri'minded us vivedly of aueieut 
times. Over these same momitaius and throiedi sanu* val- 

leys, soon after tlie Hood, shep!ierd< drove their Ihu'ks, and shf‘p- 
herds have Ix'oii llu‘ inhabitants of region'^ ovrr since. \\ uuld 

that their characters were as anlr.-s and tiieir live>i us unspotted, as 
their habits and eccnjiations are simpit* and jirimitivi'. lint I’ar 
otherwise, it m ed(!d imt an hour's acvjiiaintance and observation 
to convince ns that in the impressive language of Scripture, “ tliev 
are all gone out f)f tin* wav, they ar(‘ together become miprotitahle : 
there is none that doeth g<Mid, no, not one; their throat is an (‘pen 
sepulchre; with their tongmMhey have used ileceit ; lh(‘ poison ol 
asps is under their lij)s ; wlios(r month is I'nll of enr.-'ing ami bitter- 
ness; their i’eet are swift to .‘'bed blood; destrnetion and mis(*rv 
in their wa\s; and tlie way of peace they have not known ; there 
i.s m) fear of (jod before their eyes.'’ And while w(‘ sat quietly in 
our tent reading onr Bibles and enj(»yiiig tlif* inllnences of oiir lit- 
tle sanctuary, onr In-arts bled, iti vi(*w of tlir* deej) moral night that 
enshroiidt;d the poor heiiig'^ who siirrounded ns. Tiiey knew no- 
thing of the blessings of the holy Sabbath, nor of the only way ol 
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deliverance from the love, the power and the fearful consequences 
of their sins. When will the day-star from on hifi^h shine upon 
them ! In the course of the forenoon, a few women came around 
our tent — felt of it — and \)cepcd through the cracks, to see Mrs. 
Perkins. Our muleteer also brought us a present of milk, for which 
1 gave him, in return, a phosphorus match box. lie had never 
seen the like before and was greatly delighted with it, repeatedly 
exclaiming, wonderful, wonderful ! Ilis wife soon came and asked 
for sy^(u\ justifying her recjuest on the ground that her husband 
was o\\x%ml(tnr. And just before evening, throngs of women and 
children, barefooted and half naked, came and sat down around 
our tent, and ga/ed upon Mrs. P. with as eager curiosity as that of 
a child gazing, for the lirst ti!im,upon an elephant. 4 'Phey at length 
became social and seenuMl desirous to make -our ac()uaintance. We 
iiKjuired whether they had a school in tlu' village. “ A small one,” 
they repli(‘d. f'or /^ey/s, or girls, we aske<l ; “ for W/s, e/ 

tlu'v ri'plied. And why not for girls also, w(.‘ continued; “ it /s not 
the nfstif/n," they answered. 'rak\t)or t(dd them that Mrs. P. cauild 
read and write. “ V(‘s, ”re[)liecl the wife ol th(; muh'teer,“ my hus- 
band savs he has seen her read ami write on ft<fr.« I j(I< k\ "J'liey all 
s(M'med astounded with lh(‘ declaration, and never before to have 
conceived tli(‘ id('a <tf a wotuan’s learning to read. 

Jt/nr lt>. Our mulete( r called at our t(‘Ul last evaufmg and pro- 
posed that w(‘ should start ('arly and stop a while, alb‘r two or threes 
hours' ride. AN e accordingly arose at day-break, ha>tily pre[>ared 
and drank a lilth* colVee, and proc(‘eded, anticipating a breakfast 
about or P o'clock. Ibit tlu! weather Ix'ing cool for travelling, 
Sedadin, (that was tin* muh.'teor's naim\) tlrovi‘on, notwithstanding 
mv r(Miionsiram‘es, imid I o'ch)ck in tla^ afternoon. This was not 
the tir.-^t tior the last lustatice t»f his duplicity, though he was re- 
garded as an hon(‘>t man for a 'Purk, and on the whoh*. treated us 
very well. 

At 'rt'keh we come upon tin; po.^t-road, leading bv (iiiiniish- 
khanah; and the countrv was afterward much niori; level and j)lea- 
saut than the sections ovtw which wt* had belbre traveih'd. Our 
general direction changed there, liaMii south by I'a."!, to m^arly t*ast, 
i(*adiug rlir(‘Ctly towards I’.rzroom. 'Phe ri>ad w as very good. AN’hen 
we speak of eer/r/.s, in tho>e regions, wr may howawaa* be mi>under- 
stood. 'Phe rr-ader, iu>tead ol'the carriag(‘ rtfiuls of civ ilized lauds, 
must picture to hnnself a >ingle j/af/i wimlitig among tin' rocks, 
or where llte countrv is mvt (piite-sti rough, live, ten, tiftei'U or twiMi- 
ty such j)aths, rimnmg paralhd w ithin a few fcot of each other, like 
the paths olini seen on the sid<‘-hills nf a sheej)-j)asture. 'Pin* roads 
in till' interior ot' 'J'urkev are seldom workt'd or repaiiaal htwond 
what the great amount of travel naturally ttmds to smooth and im- 
prove, them, and tlu’ same is tlw' case in I'ersia. 

Our road was most of the way on the bank td' the river, which 
we occasionally crossed and re-crossed by arched stone bridges. 
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Willows and poplars thickly studded the margin of the stream, and 
many American dowers were smiling among them in native loveli- 
ness- Tlie peony in particular, arrested our attention, blooming 
wildly in all the crimson gaudiness in which it dazzles in cultivated 
gardens. The Turks too were attracted by the dowers and gave 
us an illustration of the relinement of their taste, by collecting large 
bunches of them with which they thickly studded their dirty turbans. 
The brilliant smiling dowers, encircling their sombre brows and 
tawny necks and faces, presented a contrast almost as vivid as the 
delicate tints of the bright rainbow imprinted on the waning folds of 
dark retiring thunder clouds. 

We travelled six hours and encamped a mile before reaching 
the village of Cherchee, which ctmtains about fifty Turkish fa- 
milies. Toward the close (d' our ride we left the stream and gradu- 
ally rose until we came again into the region of snow. "J'here, how- 
ever, it was rapidly melting ami the pastures were becauning green. 
When I sent our servant to the village for milk, the villagers called 
out to him, as he approuclied and made his re(]uest, “ no, you have 
come here with MoscOv, (Uussian,) go olf.’’ But when he told them 
that I was an Amariran ^(ntlnnan, tliey all exclaimed “ you are very 
welcome and an old shepherd gave him a gallon of milk for a 
fimrpence. 'fho Russians are detested in botl! dhirkey and Persia. 
Both countries have within a few yt'ars, groaned under the (h‘vasta- 
tion of Russian armies. Whereas, Ai!K‘ricaiis are r(‘garded hy all 
classes in these countries, e^on hy those who havt‘ so vague a notion 
of the Xew World as to suppose* it to be* situated in the skies, as a 
nation e)f philantiiretpists. Alay America e'stablisli its edaim to that 
high character, by scattering the rich blessings of light, knowledge 
aiiel salvation ove-r ail the we)rlel. 

To-day, as e;ur roael was comparatively smoenb, I pre)p(;seei te) 
Takvoor to ride forward witli e»ne eir lwe» of the Turks, anel spread 
the tent in aiuicipation of e»ur arrival. He maele* forwarel abeuit thir- 
ty rejds, and no urging coulei pr(*ss him fartheT. He* was aljsolnle lv 
afraid to ge) frorn our siglit. I therefore calh'el him back and pr(»- 
posed to the Armenian servant, who was verv ambitious to be thought 
a hero, to goon with tlie tent. He gallopi'd on until be bad gaine'd 
abeait fifty rexis, anel tbere^ was aei end of bis dr‘S[)alcb. I then pre!pe)se*(l 
to botii Takveior and tlm servant topre»ceed together, and tbev start- 
ed with great animation, but in half an be)ur fedl back agaifi with 
the company. I at last dre,*w a laugh upon them, from the* Turks, 
which provoked them to an ellort that carried them out of sight and 
secured the eree^tioii e)f the tent fe)r one:e in se*as<)n. 1'lie* Armeni- 
ans are a nation of cowards t the J*ersiaus signilicariti v call tbe-fu, 
harfu. But it sliould not be a subject of wonder, when we* rerii<*m- 
ber how long they have worn the heavy, galling yoke* (»f AI nhammo- 
dari bemdage. 

Juiu 1 7. We started early and .soem descemle^l into deliglitfui, 
undulating valleys. The soil appeared fertile and we observed n\i- 
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tticfous husbandmen upturning the furrow. The term, husband’- 
man, liowever, when applied to an inhabitant of Turkey or the East 
in geticral, carries with it, by no means, the same delightful associa- 
tions, to the mind of a traveller, acquainted with those countries, 
which that term suggests, to one in America. Agriculture in Asia 
is miserably conducted. We saw many teams, to-day, of three yokes 
of oxen, attached to the rude oriental plough whicli seemed hardly 
to mark tlic ground. This |)lough consists of a beam, one upright 
handle and a block of wood at tlie bottom, to which these are attach- 
ed, sharpened at the fore end and capped with a small tooth of iron to 
vserve the purpose of the share. The yokes for the oxen, are straight 
pieces, ten or twelve leet in length. Sticks, passing down tlirough 
the yoke, on each side of the neck, and attached by strings be- 
low, are the A man or boy rides on the middle yoke, facing 

backward, and with a long goad pricks up the middle and forward 
oxen, while the man at tlie plough deals out a bountiful (piota of 
stripes to the hindermost cattle. I'hese are only specimens of Turk- 
ish and IVnsian agricultural utensils. .1 feel bound to state, howev- 
er, that the rude phmgh which 1 have described penetrates the earth 
much deeper and serves a far better pur[)()sc than 1 supposed it pos- 
vsible to do, tin first tihserving it; and 1 have heeu in like manner 
favorably di.sajipointoii, on better actpiaintance with many oilier rmle 
instnnnents of the oriental farmer and mechanic. The improved 
utensils of Europe and America would doubtless, however, diminish 
tlunr labor In half, and imire than donbh^ their jiroduets. 

We rode to the (iast and south-east, five hours, and pitcltcd onr 
tent near the villager tif Suptoros, which is situated in the tniddlc* (if 
a level valley of great extent. Almost innmnerahle cattle, slu'ep 
and goats w<'re feeding around us. I connt(*d one hundred and 
twenty young calves standing in a siiigh' group, .And the y(iiing 
goats were so inimertuis and social, tliai it was with much dilliciil- 
ty we could [iianont them from thronging onr tent. 

'riic vicar of the Paslia of Er/rooin ovi'rtook us a mile or two 
before we readied onr stopping-plac(% and travelled on w itli ns very 
socially niilil we turned olf to our tent. He stilted that war was at 
hand, (ui the frontiers of l*ersi;i, alluding. a.s we ;ift(*rwar(ls found, 
to the disturbed st;it(' of iitVairs on jiccomit of depredations commit- 
ted there by the Ko<wds. In tlii? course of the aftcrm>on, twenty 
sohlii'Ts jiassed bv, chaitn'd together, on tbeir way from Er/room to 
(^)nsiantinople. 'I'liev were the body guard of a Pasha of the La/, 
u'ho, being suspectiul of ambitions th^signs and fearing the conse- 
(piences, bad lh*d from bis di>trict, but w as apjirebeiuh^d and str;m- 
gled at I'r/room. 

'Piikvovir went to tin' village near ns to procure some milk and 
('ggs. Tb(‘ Armenian inhabitants, seeingonr iniliiarv tent, (for such 
it biippened to be,) and 'I'.ikvoor in Frank ('.ostnme, (be bad shilled 
back agiiin after huiving 'rrebi/oiid to his chrysalis I’orm.) excbiim- 
nd, “ They are soldiers.’" But when he addressed tliem in their own 

M 
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tongue, their apprehensions subsided, and they welcomed liiin with 
great cordiality, and put up lor him two dozen of eggs, a fowl and 
a quantity of bread and cheese, all lor a quarter of a di)llar. Pea- 
sants in both Turkey aiid Persia dread the approach of their own 
troops even nu)re than an invading army, as the lawless depreda- 
tions and abuses of tlie former on the defenceless inliahitants are 
likely far to surpass those of the latter. 

June IS. A\’e started at 6 oVlock in the morning, rode four 
hours, it) an east and south-east direction, left ancient Pontus and 
entered Armenia, and readied tlie town of Pailioot. .1 remonstra- 
ted with our nmleieer tin* making such short stagivs, hut was unable 
to induce him to [iroceed fartluT that day; though he promised to 
drive six hours, every day afterward, until we should reach I'.rz- 
rdom. It is a fa(‘t which generally strikes a s1rang(‘r in these coun- 
tries as singular, tliat journeys are always p. ri’ormed hy caravans 
nnicli sooner in winter than in summer. 'Plie reason is, that in win- 
ter, mulett^ers arc? compelled to travel regular stages, (*20 or :l“y miles,) 
each day to procure ke{‘ping at the public inns for their horses. 
M hereas, in summer, they find abundance of foragt? by the way; 
and men who reckon lil'e not so much liy days and yi‘ars as by pi[u*sof 
tobacco, arc? very apt to make halfstages, in those circumstance’s, and 
leisurely ('iijoy tlie good of their lalx^r. Our mub'tcer, as we uow 
found, nolonlv retarded our pr«*gress l)ysht>rt stages, l)ut iustc'ad of 
taking us on the direct route from 'Pekidi to Barhoot, whieh leads 
through the village of Balhoor, he" had, li>r the sake of tinding more 
abundant grass tijr the ctaravaii, conducted us round on a somewhat 
circuitous route. d'ravellers generally make this journey soim‘ 
(lavs (piiekor than we did: hut in order to tliis,lli(?y must determim? 
the period of it in settling the bargain, and gr.adnale the pi i(‘e h\ tlu? 
speed witii which thev are to travel, in carrving merchandise', car- 
avans are on the road at h'ast twice the tirm* that a traveller wishes 
to occn[)V : and as the, muleteer cannot alford ihns to overw(»rk his 
hor-es without a corresjionding remnm ration, it liajipi'tis, in con- 
tracting will) him, tliat his terms will always he in an inverse* ratio 
to the? time he is to he employed ifi earning his money. We, in our 
uuacfjuaintauce with eastern travi'liing, h id omitte el to fix the pe- 
riod of our journey, and were therefore ohligeal to \ ie'ld to the* pl(?a- 
siire of our mule'leer, though we paid him a liberal sum. 

Baihoot is tlie seat oi' a small pashalik, within the' limits .and sub- 
ject to thf^ more general jurisdiction of the pashalik of 'I're'hi/onel. 
It is very romantically situated at theea.stern end of the gr<‘at valley 
we entered yesterday, in a niche among the* mountain.^, jii>t large' 
eiiDUgli tor its ce)nve*nienl location. In approaching it fr«>m the 
west, it is entirely secluded from view hv a low niidnlating ridge 
which hounds this valleyv on the (sast, and n iseepi.ally hidden on the 
other sidf* by a higher mount.un range, holdiv termin.aled or rathe r 
interru[)teel, by the recess that contains the* town. An inijiosing 
castle, perched on this mountain clitf overlooks it on the* east, and a 
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considerable river, the Jorokh, which comes down a n arrow' valley 
Irom that direction, and iiere cliarif^es its course to north, runs 
tiiron^h the centre. Haibbot contains about six or ei^lit thousand 
inhabitants, nearly nine tenths of whom are Aluhammedans and the 
rest Arnicnians. Tlui houses are mostly built of stone — a few of 
mud — and some of the two materials united. Tlie building stone, 
is a soft yellowish limestone which is one of the most common 
rocks in the vicinity. T.arge stacks of stable manure moulded into 
cakes of the shape, and about twice the size, of loaves of brc^ad, were 
thickly intersj)ersed among the dwellings, laid up for fuel. This 
was the only kind of foi l which we had .seen for several days, and 
wliich we afterwards saw, among the j)easants of both Turkey and 
Persia, until w(* aj)proached Trebi/.ond on our return ; and the 
same is true of tlu‘ llat roofs «)f luuises covcTcd over with earth. We 
pitcluMl our tent on the grassy interval whi(‘-h skirts llu^ .lordkli, above 
tin* city, and tluTc' expands into a beautiful v(‘l' et lawn, about a 
mih'in width and tw ice* that distance in length. Tin* .lurf)kh, I)V the 
way, winds its courst* through tin* mountains iVom llaiboot and (mi- 
t('rs tie; eastc'rn |)art of the* Ulaek Sea, in ancient ('olcliis. Was it 
in this stream that the adventurous Ja.son fislied for the golden 
tlec*c(' ! 

'I'akvoor was remarkablv fond of sec'king the accjiiaintancM' of 
gr(‘at MU'M. And to-dav, 1 yielded to his imporlmiity and ga\(* him 
my lirnian to pr('";ent to tlu! Paslui ot’ llaiboot. 1 1 is I'Acellenc v re- 
ceiv('d iiim \(‘ry kindly, and told him that he bad bi‘i‘n looking all 
(lav for onr arrival, having b(‘(*n informed by thi' viciir of tlui Pa diu 
of llrzroom, who pass(‘d ns tin* dav previous, that \v(* were on tlie 
road. I !(’ e\pr(‘<-ed a strong desire to make my acquaintance ; 
but 'Takvoor told liiiii that we wer(‘ tiia’d, and, as onr tent waspitcli- 
(mI m'arlv a mile from tin* town, I could not conv(*nienily call to 
visit him. lit* j)r<>}v. .x'd t<» .M'ud a horse tor me ; but 'Takvoiir con- 
trived t«) iiu'ei that proposition In soim* other ( xensi*, to r('iie\e im^ 
ot’whal In* knew would he^an nnw(‘lconH‘ ti'rmahty. 'riu' Pasha 
sent his r(’gards t<» me and sev(*ral arnu‘d num, to ^n've ns it’ we 
wen* in nerd. I dismi<s(>d tin* nn'U, ri'<*ipro('at ing Ifw I'xet'lh'm'v s 
regards and informing him that wa* U(*r(* in no j)artienlar ma'd. 
.In^t l)eti)re evening, however, he sent to ns a tiin* fat lamb, in'atlv 
dr( s.s('d, and a eonsidcrahlr (piantitv of ric(* for />,»/(/ c. And I iiad 
scarcc'lv d(*^p'itf lnMl onr si’i vant to rt'liirn my thanks for tin* pia s(*nt, 
when tin* Pasha Inmsrit’, to complelt* his kind attentions, laah* up to 
onr ti nt, with Ins Inaiv-gnard, to maki* onr aefjnaintaiua*. lb* dis- 
mounted and (*ame familiarlv in, and eoioers('d socially with ns for 
m arly an liour. lb* had a piercing eyt^ and a la'inarkahly tim* c»)nn- 
triiaina*, — had no heard, and Ins blue l>roadch»tli cloak and rt'd 
Pnrkish cap gava* him (piite the a|»pearanc(' ol’ a ^alr(’pean : w hich 
was w (‘ll s(‘t oil* hv tin* air and manners of an aecomplislu'd g('ntl('- 
inan. W(* tr(*at('d him to collce, and be prolessed himself highly 
gratified with the vi.sit, — said we .sliould ever aft<*rward be friends; 
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and that whenever I should return, I must come directly to his house 
and spend several days, where we should be as welcome as at our 
own home. His guard meanwhile thronged our tent and gazed at 
us with such eager curiosity, that he was obliged repeatedly to order 
them away. 

This visit was quite an attention for even an inferior Turkish 
Pasha to show a stranger ; and it impressed me very pleasantly with 
the character of the Turks, who are naturally a noble race of men. 
They are sober and dignified in their demeanor, generous in their 
dispositions, and very hospitable in their treatment of strangers. 
'Prue, their religion has taught them to be vindictive and bloody in 
their treat tneut of their Christian subjects. But let the gospel rescue 
them from the brutal dominion of the system of the False Prophet, 
slicd over them its kindly influence, and raise their thoughts and 
hopes to a higher and purer heaven than that to which they are now 
taught to aspire, and Asia Minor may well be proud of its present 
inhabitants. 

Jumi 19. Our way lay uj) the .Torbkh, and our dirc^ction east by 
south. The charming lawn above Baibbot soon contracts into a 
valley, still beautiful but quite narrow, bounded on either side by 
parallel ranges of low limestone mountains, which are sprinkled 
over with stinted cedars. Down this narrow valley, the river rolls 
for twenty-hvo or thirty miles, in nearly tin; some direction, with a 
still current, but so rapid that it wouhi soon carry its bajiks along 
with it, liad not the Hand that controls the elements prevented such 
a disaster by guiding it all the way in a zigzag channel to curb its 
accnmnlating impetuosity. Smooth level roads, over wliich car- 
riages might run, lie along the stream at the base of the mountain 
ranges, generally so near each other as to he within the call of the 
voice, and occasionally communicating by fine arche<l stone bridges 
thrown across the river. Stich bridges are numerous on the small 
rivers in the interior and the eastern part of Turkey, being render- 
ed (piite indispensable by the rise of the streams during the melting 
of snow on the mountains in spring. Parts of this narrow interval 
are fertile meadows; but most of it is overgrown with large high 
bushes that are cut and carried even to Erzroom on rude carls, and 
sold as fuel to the nobility. 

We passed up the river, on the north side, four hours, and stop- 
ped to bait our horses. In a ravine, on the opposite side, was the 
village of Madden, the locality of a copper mine. In the' after- 
noon, we rode on two hours more and encamped for the night. We 
were several miles distant from any village and cfuise^pumtly unable 
to procure provision. A retiiaiiiing part of the Pallia's lamb was 
therefore just in season, 

Junf’ 20. We continuetl up the .lorbkh, about an hour to tlu; 
ea.st, and then turned off to the south-east, rodti three* lionrs upon 
the bank of one of its tribiitarie;s and stopped to bail our liorses. 
On the tributary, about two miles above its junction with the main 
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stream, is a soda spring, whose water boils up from several orifices 
with a murmuring effervescence and has gradually deposited a coni- 
cal mound of tufd. The muleteer was determined to stop for 
the night where we halted to bait, but 1 insisted on his performing 
the six hours he had promised. “ There is a great mountain before 
us,” he exclaimed, “ and snow on it, and there is no wood nor wa- 
ter.” J, however, gave him to understand that there was now no 
alternative ; so we drove on and crossed th(i lofty snowy mountain, 
and, sure enough, we did not find a stopping place until 7 o’clock 
in the evening. We were then almost at the foot (d the mountain, 
near the village of llosliajiana, which contains about fifty Muham- 
medan families. 

June i2l. We started early, rode across the rugged valley in 
which we had encain])ed for the night, and immediately ascended 
another lofty mountain ridge, by a winding way, nearly ns high ns 
tlie one we crossed the day liefore. From this mountain, we had a 
<listant view of Kr/rdom. A vast plain, near thirty miles in length, 
lay between us ami the city, stnUching away in an easterly direction. 
Snow y mountains encompass this plain on all sides, and the western 
branch of tlie river Kup]irat(*s meanders through its centre. Imme- 
diately on descending the mountain, we crossed a small tributary of 
the F.nphratcs, and from this rose upon the vast plain, for some 
miles a little nndidating, upon which we rode three hours ami en- 
camped by the side, of a small brook for the Sabbath. 

Our intention had heim to linger a day, about that distance from 
Firzroom, and send foru:ir<l our mnletivr, to apjirise ]Mr. Zohrab, 
tlie Fnglish consular agent, of our coming, lie w as the oidy Kiiro- 
peaii resident in tin* citv, and at that time was snpjiosed to have 
w ith him ladv ( \'im[)h(dl, wile of the faiglisli Ambassador to Persia, 
and lu*r largi* retinue, on th(*ir w’ay to FiUglami : and we were un- 
willing to embarrass him, with more company, hv an unexpected 
arrival. Providimce so directi'd, that we reached the desired spot 
on Saturday afternoon, and we had thus the. happy privilege of 
spraidiiig another (juiet Sabbath. .At evening, the full imxm rose 
ami spread a silvery ln.str(‘ over the great jilain and surrounding 
mountains. 'J’he evening-star twinkled hrightly^in the wi'st ; the 
frogs, thu'v just breaking from their winter prison, sang .Swee tly in 
the hrot)k that ri|)ple(l along within a few feet of oiir tent, — ami tlie 
whoh* .so transporti'd us, for tlu*, moment, from the. ilistant heights of 
Armenia to the laud ami the scem\s of our childhood, that we could 
notlielp tliinking temlerl) of kindred and home. 

Jam Was a di'lightfnl Sabbath. 'Plu^ entire absence of 

business and noise' around, and the (piie't ami comfort t>f oiir tent 
<*onspired to make the ilay seem imleed like “tlie holv of the* Lord 
— a delight and honorable.” Abe>ut noon the shepherels drove their 
Mocks from (litfereMit parts of the plain dow n to the brook near ns to 
water. “Tlie^y gathered the lamh.s in their arms and carried thoin 
in their bosom, and gently led those that were with young,” and 
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the scene very naturally and vividly turned our tlioughts to the great 
and good Shepherd who made us so literally “ to lie down in green 
pastures,” and led us “beside the still waters,” amid surrounding 
desolations and perils. 

June We started about 8 o’clock, in the morning, for Erz- 
room. After riding an hour, we crossed the Euphrates, (called also by 
the natives Kara 800, black water,) wliich is there only about five 
rods wide and so shalhnv that we easily rode through the stream. 
The river has its source in the neighboring mountains ; anti far be- 
low, doubtless, somewhere it rolls through the garden of Eden, — 
/cZ/c/v, 1 leave for tliose to determine who pretend to more skill than 
inyst'll in tixing antetiiluvian locations and revealing objects of an- 
tiquity. Half an hour from the Euphrates, brought us to JOelijah, 
the w(irni which are about ten miles west of Erzrdom. 

Thev are two in number, surrounded bv rude walls, and much re- 
sorted to for bathing, t)ne being used by males ami the othtT by fe- 
males. The tem}>erature of this water is W.V Fahrenheit. We 
passed several villages, on the way, ami a gr(‘at number were in 
sight on other parts of tiu; plain, which st'emed to be almost wholly 
under cultivation, '^riiough so elevated, the plain of Er/.room is 
quite fertile and yields tine crops, particularly of wheat. \\ t* reach- 
ed the city at one o'clock in the afternoon. \\'(* had, tor some 
hours, supposed ourselves very near it. ()v»t so dece[)tiv(‘ a coun- 
try, in point of distance, I had never bel‘or(^ rode, which may 
be owing to its height atid the con<equ(*nt rarity and ('l(‘arness of 
the atmosphere, — {xu liaps also t4» tlie want of objects t») mark t he 
inttTvening distance. I have often since had o<-c.asion to observe 
tlie same phenomemm in the northern parts of P(*rsia. 

We were very kindly received by .Mr. Zohrab. Lady (’ampi)ell 
had not arriv(‘d, having been himlerc'd, on th(‘ lronti<*r, bv di>tur- 
bance iVom the* Koords. In anticipation of her soon ('otiiing, how- 
ever, 1 prt.'ferred to lake lodgings in a neighboring 'rurki.^h lionsi', 
ratlicT than incuml)er .Mr. Zohrab's; and thus, for the tir^t tiim*, we 
foinid ourselves occupants of a house without wimi<)vvs. We usc'd 
our saddles for <diairs, and res<jrte<l to similar expedients for <»th(T 
articles of liiruiture, having no occasion to cook, a.s we took our 
meaks at Mr. Zohrab\s table. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

er;<R()()M and .iournky thence to erivan. 

IIavl\<; roacliod the linniblc resting-place mentioned at tlie close 
of the preceding cliapter, the reader will excuse me, before turning 
to other matters, for indidging in a hasty retrospect of the new 
jnodt' of life wliich we hat been pursuing, the few previous days. 
And this I cannot, perhaos nuire readily do, than by ([noting from 
a letter written at that time and from those lodgings, to the secrrv 
tary oi the A. R. C. F. M. It is under dale of June *2(>, and the 
('xtrae.ts art^ as follows. 

“ W e bav(‘ passt'd over one third of the distaiu'e, and by far the 
im^st mountaimais and dillicult part of our land journey. We were 
thirK'en days on the road, including two Sabbaths, on wliicb we did 
not jouriu'v. ^V(; have travtdled in comjianv with a caravan, and 
Mrs. P. as well as myself, has rode upon a saddh'. Wc have found 
our journey thus far, mm’h less tedious than we had apj)rehended. 
VV(‘ hav(‘, imh'cd, clitnbfal up and again descended, upon a sinsf/r 
pnrnpit, many long, frightful and perilous precipices ; but our short 
stages of not more than twtmly miles, eai'Ji day, have, for the irn^st 
[)art, been littl(‘ more than agreeable (Wtu-cisc*. We have crossed 
many lofty, snowy mountains; but tlu' coo-l air, at this season, we 
have Ibund, in gcMUU’al, invigorating and deliglitful. Our home at 
night has been tin* ( pen eauopv of bi'aven, except a slielter of can- 
va.'S ; but if h is Ixmmi very comfortahl(.‘. Our tent relimed us from I 
the n(‘.C(‘ssit v ol seeking lodgings in tin* filtliv hovt'ls of the country,/ 
and perhaj)s ki'pl ns trom conlacl with tin* pr-^tllence that walkctlr 
in darkness. 'There is something, nioiiMuer, in this rural kind (»f 
life, — in sprciading a tent in grcMUi jiastnres, (Ui the hanks of running 
stri'ams, surrounded hv slu'plierds and grazing llocks, which to ns 
has hecMi far from disagroi' ihie. 'To adop! this stvh' for lile would, 
indeed, he to become a harharian ; hut to f(»II()\v it a short limt\on 
the road, in the snmim'r season, h'w , I believe, of the most cultiva- 
ted, would find nnwa'leome; and a missionary, will ccTtainly he the 
hisl to comjilain t»l’ it, when he remembers who it was tliat ‘ had mU 
wliert' to lav his IunuI.’ ( bir table, too, wa* have sprt'ad in the tii'ld ; 
hm a good servant, liiriiisluMl ns by tlu' genlleim'ii of the f'liiglisli 
consulate at 'J'rehi/omI, has prepared our food in a ch'anlv, palata- 
hh‘ mamuT. Our course has he(Mi, not to enter tlu* villages on the 
road, hut pitch our lent at a little distance, and send to thi‘m for 
simj)lir artich's of food, as milk, ('ggs, (Me. 

“ In r('fer(*nc<‘ to our trc’.Umcnt from our muleteer and the other 
Turks, coiiuecled with the caravan, I should do them injustice not 
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to speak, on the whole, decidedly in their favor. Not an article of 
our batrirage was lost or injured on the road, and with a few excep- 
tions of duplicity, they were kind and attentive to our wishes. I 
am sure, at least, that 1 have met with few American stage-coach 
drivers* wlio took so good care of my baggage, or were so accom- 
modating to my wishes, as these stigmatized 1 am not, 

you will recollect, analyzing the motives, that may influence the 
Turks, in their conduct towards an American traveller. Grant 
that Turkish kindness results entirely from dread of European 
power, or hope of remuneration, as some will have it, which, how- 
ever, I am disposed to doubt; still, so far as tlic comfort of the tra- 
veller is concerned, it is the same. 1 am quite convinced that it is 
entirely practicable to travel comfortably in Turkey, with suitable, 
yet cheap and humble preparations.” Tims much for recapitula- 
tion. 

Erzrdom stands on a moderate elevation, at the eastern extremity 
of the great plain which we crossed in approaching it. It i.s a very 
venerable city — one of the oldest in the world — situated at the base 
of the Ararat mountain raitgc, near the head waters of the Euphra- 
tes, and founded, as tradition says, by a grandson of Noah. Jt is 
the Arz,or Arza, f)f ancient times, which took the aflix room from 
its belonging, atone period, to the Greek empire of Room ; thus be- 
coming Erzroom. It figures largely in Armenian history, having 
for some time been the capital of that ancient kingdom. It contains 
at present about inhabitants, who are principally 'Ihirks, 

most of the Armenians having emigrated to (leorgia, at tin? time of 
the Russian invasion. There were in the city when we (lassed 
through it, only :I(M) Armenian and I’JO .Armenian catholic famili(*s. 
The number of Armoiiiaiis has since consi<leral>ly increased, liy the 
return of many emigrants from the Hussian province's. The city 
has seventy-five streets, running in various directions, wliich are 
broad for an Asiatic city, Imt very filthy; and each street has its 
inosk and lofty minaret, from whose tops “ the faithful” f/tt/rzzins 
summon the benighted inhabitants /fee fltufs a day to the devutions 
of the Prophet. 1 do not recollect to have lurard the call to prayers 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. — or at 4 o’clock, P. M. so regularly given in 
any other Muhamniedan city. Its houses ar(‘ generally Imilt of (sirth, 
with occasional square sticks of timber in tin*, walls to give them sup- 
port, though many of tiieiii are built ol’fim* liewn stone. ’Plu'rt? an' 
some remains of an ancii'iit wall and fosse around the city; but the 
citadel only is at present fortified; and this is said to be the work 
of the adventurous Geiuje.se. 'J’he apjiearance of Erzrdom is v(‘ry 


* I aril Iiappv to rt-rortl mv iinpr.'^-s'nai, roaiM-xn'ii-iivr tr.i vdlifig ilaring my 
visit to tlu' t'n’tcd .Stil.i's, that Uiop' has Ihooi vrry di cirlmi improvcrm nf iii 
the rhriracfor and oondnr } ofrMir jlrivt-iH ,nid llw aircnls ami 

duetors of st«-;uu-ho:if s and r iil-rn.id r-ar-' u dlnn lln- last trn \i-ars. 'This m <y 
b«* owing to till* progn-ss ?>r tfonp^ rarn ** ; hut nim h aUn j»rohahlv to tin* inoP' 
enliglitniied vi»‘ws of ttn* prfipriotors offoir puhlif con voyama's. 
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sombre and uninviting, and from its great elevation — 5,500 feet 
by the barometer, and near 7,000 feet by experiments in boiling 
water — above the sea, the weather most of the year, is extremely 
cold. As a residence it must be dreary, though its climate, al- 
most as matter of course^ is usually healthy. The city is well sup- 
plied with vegetablfes from gardens near it, but has no fruit except 
what is brought a considerable distance, from a more temperate re- 
gion. Its moral aspect struck us as even darker than that of Trebi- 
zond, the people appearing still more shy, rude and degraded. 

There are few objects of interest, in modern Erzroom. The 
principal remnant of antiquity which 1 observed is the Jifteh Miiio 
rehf (pair of minarets,) a vast stone building, finely constructed, 
but now ill a dilapidated state, which is supposed to have been ori- 
ginally an Armenian church, and subsequently desecrated, as so 
many others have been, by the Muhammedans, and surmounted by 
them with the two rm»re modern brick minarets from which it bears 
its present name. 1 also visited the largest ruosk in the city. It is an 
immense structure, but exhibits only a mass of dead walls and pil- 
lars with no particular skill or laste displayed in their erection. The 
hare w'alls of this and all Turkish mosks, however, as places of re- 
ligious worship, it must be confessed, present a most grateful cc»n- 
trast to the i<lolatroiis array of pictures and paintings that so disgrace 
tiic interior of Papal and oriental churches. And no marvel that 
the followers of iMrihammed feel and pride themselves on tijc li>rce 
and advantage of this broad ditference in thenr favor. On the op(‘n 
space east of the city are two circular stone towers of im derate size 
and height, with conical roofs, most admirably constructed, evident- 
ly quite ancient, whose origin and use are alike unknown. The 
commerce of Erzroom is iiiiinense, — its local situation being ex- 
c(‘CMlingly felicitous for transit trade. It is the grand thoroughfare 
between Europe, Asia Minor and Syria, on the one liand, ami Per- 
sia, and to a considerable extent, Georgia and Mesopotamia, on the 
other. Tli(? city wa.s seriously injured, in its commercial as well as 
its other interests, by the Russian invasion in 1H2P. Many of tiu' 
ArnuMjiaiis, whom they enticed or forced away, were its most enter- 
prising inerchaiits. Their houses and shops were lefi destdate, and 
much of tiu‘ir wealth became the spoil of the invaders, who plun- 
dered extensively both Armenians and Turks of whatever valuables 
they could carry away, even to the ti>wn ch^ck from the tower of the 
citadel — marble torn Iroin the uiicieat sepulchnMif the Jifhlt Mint’ 
reh, and bars of iron from the wallsof the ct)mmon dwellings. And 
in addition to the systematic rapacity practised by the Russian olli- 
C(‘rs, the sutferiiig inhabitants were also despoiled of the fruits of 
llieir honest imlustry, by the wanton depredations of the soldiers. 
A case of this kind stated to me by Mr. Zohrah, who was there' at the 
time, w’ill serve as an instance. A s<'ldier one day enterc'd the shop 
of a 'I'urkish merchant, and okserved the Turk, as he traded, to 
deposit his money under the cushion of the sofa on which he was 
15 
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seated. The soldier proposed to purchase some cotton- wool, and the 
merchant produced it and received his pay for it. The soldier then 
requested him to put a quantity of the wool down his back, under 
his coat-collar, to keep out the cold, and stooped over the sofa to af- 
ford him a convenient position. The honest Turk applied himself 
leisurely to the task. To a friend in a neighborincr stall, who called 
out to him, “ what are you doing,” he facetiously answered, “ I am 
only stuffing the saddle of a donkey.” The soldier, meanwhile, pil- 
laged the sofa of its pecuniary contents, and before half his wool was 
exhausted, hade the merchant velcome to the remainder and with- 
drew. The poor Turk at length discovering his loss and raising a 
lamentation over it, could only realize the sorry solace from his 
neighbor, “ which is the greatest donkey ^ — you or the infidel Rus- 
sian ?” Such were the Vandal lessons which civilized Christians 
taught those “ barbarian” Moslems. The Russians, however, aton- 
ed in a good ineasuse for the wrongs they committed, by the saluta- 
ry impression which they gave the haughty Turks of the terror of 
European arms, — an impression far deeper and more lasting on the 
minds of the inhabitants than was the commercial injury indicted on 
their town. Indeed the Russian occupation of Erzrdom and that 
part of Turkey was a mighty moral earthquake that shook to its 
centre the whole Ottoman empire; and the iiiHiience of which, how- 
ever little its authors intended it, is operating ])o\verfully on the 
decline of the Nvliole fabric of Milhammedisin, and will thus operab? 
until its final downfall. 

June 24. A Persian Khan, the agent of the Persian government, 
lit Erzrdom, called to make our acquaintance. He appeared ipiite 
surprised at the idea of onr having corno from the distant New 
World, to live in Persia, and remarked, that since wo had come so 
far to benefit his countrymen, he sincerely hoped and trusted that 
they, in return, w'ould testify their gratitude by receiving and tr(*at- 
ing us kindly. He was the first Persian with whom we heeame ac- 
quainted ; he irripressed us pleasantly by bis easy social manners. 

June 27. Mr. Brant, the British consul at Trebizond* arrived, 
in company with lady ('ampbell and Mrs. McNeill, f on their way 
from Per.«iia. They gave us the particulars of the Koordish disturb- 
ance on the frontier, wdiich were the follow itii;. Alxait ten days 
before, the Jellalees, the priwerful Koordish trilx^ who inliabit the 
low^er declivity of Mt. Ararat, fell upon a l*ersian caravan, (»n its 
way from Tahreez to Erzrdom, and tfx^k away ahf>ut fifty loaded 
horses. This happened near Bayazeed, the Turkish frontier (own. 
And a day or two afterward, they .attackefi another Persian caravan, 
con.sisting of five hundred horses, on its way from Erzrdom to 
breez. '^I^vo Inindrcd horses and loads were taken from this cara- 
van and a number of men killed, on both sides, in tlie encounter. 

^ Nou' Hi f'r/.njoin. 

1 Now lady McNeill, wife of tin* prmmt Kngli^ll umfiassador to Pi'r.siii. 
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Mr. Brant and the English ladies were one day’s ride from the 
scene, when these robberies were committed. The Pasha of Baya- 
zeed sent word to him to stop immediately, until he should raise 
troops and come on to accompany him. Mr. Brant accordingly 
lingered a day or two at Diadcen, and the Pasha overtook him there 
witli three hundred armed horsemen, who escorted him and his par- 
ty several dayvS over the dangerous part of the way, towards Erz- 
room. At the [)lace where one of the encounters occurred, Mr. 
Brant, as he passed it, saw papers strown about, and one dead body 
lying on the ground. The scene of depredation was described by 
the muleteers as highly ludicrous, as well as sad and bloody. The 
largest caravan was loaded, to a considerable extent, with sugar ; 
and hardly had the Koords taken possession of the loads, w hen their 
wives had rolled several of the boxes into a small stream that was., 
near, ajid were calling on their husbands and children to come and 
drink strat water! 

These disturbances were trying news to as ,eirectually hedged up as 
our way to Persia then seemed to be, for a long time, by the excited 
state of the savage Koords. And that the candid reader may appre- 
ciate the extent of our embarrassment, from the unexpected delay 
thus occasioned on the road, ami the better understand my allu- 
sions to it, at subseeptent stages, on our journey, T nray here state, 
that Mrs. P. was looking forward to a conlinement, in the course 
of a few weeks, before winch event we had fully expected to 
reach 'I’abreoz, still betwe<‘n four ami five hundred nnles distant, — 
that city i)eing the nearest place where the services of a Knropoan 
physician, or the aid of a European lady could be enjoyed. Wlien 
the Paslui of l .r/roiau, w hose jurisdiction extends to the Persian 
fr(‘ntler, heard of the ravages of the Koords, he sent on a guard to 
iiicel Mr. Brant, and commeurcMl making preparations to go him- 
self, at the liead of ail his troops, to chastise the Jellalees, — and ho 
could only advise, us to linger a few^ days, and come id\ in his rear, 
a course to wliich, in llie circumstances of tlic case, we w^ere cum- 
pclled however reluctantly, to yiehl. 

Jane 1 preaclie(l at the house of Mr. Zohrab, < iir congrega- 
tion consisting oftlie English party from Persia and Mrs. Perkins. 

June ;h). Tim PasiiH sent his coach— aii old German vehicle 
presented to him bv the Russian government — for lady Campbell 
ami Mrs. McNtuIl to ride about the city. They invited Mr.s. P, to 
uccompanv them; ami (he gentlemen, ^lessrs. Brant, Zohrab and 
mvs(df, rod(! on liorsc-back. We went round the city and through 
a part ol it; and on our way, visited a heautiliil 1 urkish gardt'U, — 
the best ami almost the only one in Erzroom. It had a fountain 
ill its centre and .several jets (Peau playing briskly in it, — a scene 
far mor(‘ common in Persia than in Turkey. 

Jnhf I. 'Pile jubilee of Ainorican imh‘pendenct'. How differ- 
cut were our circumslaiic(!s, in oiir lonely ilark 'Purkisli hovid, from 
the cliecrful festivities of that aiiiiivcrsarv at home! A day or two 
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before, Mr. Brant had told me that 1 must allow my imu^tarhs to 
grow, or the boys in Persia would hoot me and call me a Frank 
cnnuch. So to-day to celebrate the “ glorious fourth,” I lell my 
upper lip unshaved, and it remained so until 1 had passed Smyrna, 
on my return to America. Mr. B. told me, also, that it would not 
do for Mrs. Perkins to take my arm, and that she must always wear 
a veil, when we walk out in Persia ; and that my skirted coat would 
be useless there, — all the European residents in that country wearing 
frock coats, which approach more nearly to the full flowing gar- 
ments of the Persian costume. All these precautions we have 
found it expedient to adopt, except the second ; the Persians have 
never molested us, but merely gazed with an innocent curiosity, 
when our wives have taken our arms in our walks. 

JnJy o. Mr. Brant, lady Campbell and Mrs. McNeill proceeded 
on their journey, — the former to Trebi/ond, and the two latter to 
England. They showed us much kindness, and did all in tluur 
power, by information, advice and otherwise, to further us on our 
journey. On their departure, we removed to the quarters they had 
occupied at Mr. Zohrab’s house, where we had taken our meals with 
them during their stay; and for Mr. Z’s hospitality and a.^^sistance, 
then and on subsc(|uent occasions, I would record my very grateful 
acknowledgements. To the American and European traveller, at 
that time, his dwelling was like an oasis in tin; dissert. 

Jnly. 10. The Pasha joined his tr<K>ps for the expculition against 
the Jellalees. A portion of the troops had been encantpeci some 
days, about a mile ea.^^t of the city. Mr. Zohrab, .Mrs. P. and 
myself went out some distance and sente<l oursehes l>v tiui road-side, 
to sec the procession. Euroj)ean tactics were then adoptt'd in that 
distant province, to a consi(h*rable extent, as well as at the capital. 
The dress of the infantry was the same red fez which is worn at 
Constantinople, and the short bluejacket trirmiu'd with re<l, but wlnt(‘ 
canvass pantaloons, it now being snininer. 'Tiieir arms were mu.s- 
kets. Tlie cavalry were armed with spears, like th(‘ Koordisl) spear, 
about twelve feet long, which they carried perpendicularly, the low- 
er end resting on the. stirrups, and a small ensign, indicating the 
company, was flying on the handle, near the toj). AlM»nt cavalry 
tr(K)ps marched out in front of his Excellency; mvxt Ibllowed a train 
of his chargers, splendidly caparisoned, le<l hymen on other horses; 
and then came the Pasha himself, on a l)eatitifnl grey horse, w<*ar- 
ing a black broadcloth cloak and snrrouti(h‘d hy a coiisiderahh^ 
number of his priji(^ij)al ollicer.^;. in the rear wa.s driven In.s t)hl 
coach drawn by six, — the same with the ns(‘ of which lie liad hon- 
ored the English ladie.s. The Pasha ha<l an (‘tfetninate connt<;- 
nance , little indicative of talent fir energy. lie was, however, a 
favorite of th(^ Snhan, being eiitrn.'^ted with oiu! f»f the highest posts 
in tlie ein])ire. ^I'he r(‘gnlatif>n of the 'rnrkish rt'lations with Persia 
rests principally with the Pasha of l'>/rooin. lie took with him on 
this expedition ahoui seven tlioiisami men. Tliey flisphiyeil la lti r 
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order than 1 had expected to see, in Turkish troops at Erzrooin, 
tliougli in Europe their evolutions would have appeared like a bur- 
les(iue on military tactics. We felt little disposition, however, to be 
fastidious in those matters, desiring most that tliey would hasten on- 
ward and open our way to Persia. 

Having described our mode of travelling with considerable par- 
ticularity in the preceding chapter, personal incidents becoming 
more numerous on the remaining part of our journey, and being 
mindful of the long distance that still remains before we reach the 
held of our destination, and the scene of the mi&aionury labors, 
which it is the primary object of this volume to record, 1 must in- 
vite tlie reader to hasten on with me, with mt)re rapidity than has 
hitherto markcul our progre^^s, giving the regions over w'hich we 
travelled and their towns at which we stopped oidy a brief passing 
notice. I may remark in general, as 1 have before suggested, that 
the countries lying betWTeii Erzroom and Persia are far less remgh 
than those between that city and Trebizond. They consist of occa- 
sional lofty mountain ri<lges, whose ascent and dc^sceiit are however 
gradual, and great intervening plains. Indeed, rail-roads may be 
constrneted without much dillienlty on the routes heiween Erzrdom 
and Tahreez, whenever civili/.ati(»n ami (.'hristianity shall have so 
improved the moral condition of those regions as to render such 
(Miterpri/es s(u.*ure. 

Ih'forti proc.eeding, 1 may also say a lew words rt'spccting the 
villages in AriiKMiia, J^odging tinder a tt'iit, as we did, wo seldom 
had occasitm to enter tliem; and I may not find a more convenient 
place to allude to the snl)j(*et than now, Itefore recommencing our 
journey, Thest* villagt's art' just Iik<' those described by Xeno- 
phon, in tli(' same region, on his retreat with tljc Ten Tiiousaud. 
'rin'v are eonstnuMed mostiv nmh-r gronml, i. e. the houses are 
partially sunk below tht^ .'surface, and the t'arlh is also raised around 
them, so as completely to imbed tliret' sides, the fourth rimuiining 
open to afford a jilace for the door. 'Tlw* sides within art^ sup- 
ptuted by rough stone walls. The prineipal apartment, whicli is 
usually situated near tlit' door, is covered omt witli largo timbers 
laid in an octangular firm, as children linild cob-houses, gradually 
diminishing in si/.e, till, at the top, it is only large enough to serve 
the twofold purjXKse of adording an imperfect passage tor the egress 
• of the smokt' and tlie entrance (»f a few rays of light. 'Phese tim- 
iu'rs are coveri'd with small limbs, hushes, dry grass, etc. to till up 
the interstiet's, ami tlu' wludi; is tt'iracml over with a thick bed t>f 
earth. In tins apartim'iit, iht' family, consisting generally of from 
thre(‘ to live gmierations, live, eat ami sleep togetlier. Here, too, 
till' (Mioking is (lone, in an oven (hat is simply a hoh^ sunk in the 
ground, coated with a layer of clay mortar, w liich .soon hardens, by 
(be. action of the. lire, to the consisti'iicv of brick. 

'The other apartim'iits of the liouse are enn'rt'd by the common 
<loor, ami sitnatc'd fiirllu'r hack, 'riiese are »*ovt'red with timliers 
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placed horizontally — having no aperture, and terraced over, as in 
the case above described. They are not much lighted, and are 
occupied by tlie cattle and flocks and their winter provisions, — i. e. 
they are the barn and stables, and are situated back of the family 
for tlie greater security of their contents. On slightly elevated 
terraces in the corners of the stables, the guests are lodged, wlio 
might felicitate themselves, had they no less agreeable companions 
than the horses, cattle, sheep and poultry even ; but are, almost as a 
matter of course, overrun with loathsome vermin; perhaps less in 
the stables, however, than they would be in the apartment devoted 
to the family. The natives are s*) accustomed to these greedy little 
devourers as scarcely to notice them ; but the American or Euro- 
pean travelhir is of course iornient('d by them to an extent that 
will almost drive sleep from his eyes and slumber from his eye-lids, 
however wearied he may be with the journey of the day. 

The breatli of the congregated animals not only heats and steams 
their own apartments, but warms that also in which the family rc*- 
sides, if it needs more warmth than is furnished by their oven in 
cooking. The fuel of the oven, as the reader will have in mind, is 
dried manure. These subterranean houses are naturally warm in 
winter, and sicrve for tlie humble peasants who occupy thmn a tolera- 
bly good purpose, in those lofty, cold regions ; though little can he 
said in favor of their gf’ueral <*omfort, and h'ss for their cleanliness 
or that of their occupants. 'I'hey ar(‘ hnilt eoritiguously, for the 
sake of Cfunnum deteiice against strolling marnmh'rs; and a village? 
presents from without only a shapeletss mound, with the small coni- 
cal ajiertnrcs, rising a few feel above the surface, and corresponding 
in number to the separate famili(‘s it contains. Almost huried in 
the earth as these villages are, they are conspicuous only at a mode- 
rate distance, and tlu* traveller often comes upon them with litth* 
previous in)tice; and when travelling in the night, his first know- 
ledge of being among human habitations may lie, that lie finds him- 
self with the animal he rides, uj)on the? r(»ofs (d' their houses. We 
lingered a few days, after the Pasha hdt l•>/.room, in accord- 
ance with his advice, that we might not be embarrassial by coming 
in too near contact with his army, hoping thus to lx? ahh? to procetal 
to Persia unimpeded and with entire security. 

July lo. Having engaged an Armenian muleteer belonging to 
Moosh, we started in llie afternoon and r<»det(!U miles, crossing the 
low inountain-ridge Ix^tween the plain of Erzrmmi and tliat of llas- 
san-knl.aah, and encamped for the night, at a consid(‘rahle distance 
from any village, in the valley of Nahhee-chai, (propfnt^s rirrr,) 
which, though dignifud with so venerable a name, is only an in- 
significant brook. In the conr.'io of the niglit, a heavy thunder- 
shower occurred. The rain poured down in torrents, the liglitning 
glared terrilily around ns, and the awful thunder rolled and reva r- 
berated along th<; lofty ranges of limestone mountains on ('ither 
hand and shook the whr»le country. Onr frail tent, though friglit- 
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fully pelted by the rain and wind, still survived the fury of the ele- 
ments and kept us dry, and we felt a happy security in our solitary 
situation, under the guardian care of Him who rides upon the 
whirlwind and directs the storm. 

The plain of Hrussan-kulaah is even larger than that of Erzroom, 
more fertile and better cultivated. It is about forty miles in length 
and from six to ten in breadth. The western part is almost per- 
fectly level ; the eastern is more or less undulating. This province 
is called Pasin. It is the ancient Phemana, The beautiful 
birds,” says Butler, “ which we call pheasant, still preserve in their 
name the traces of their native country.” But from that primitive 
land of our common ancestor, Noah, all the winged tribe of course 
spread themselves over tbe face of the earth ; and I know not what 
peculiar claim the pheasant has to it as a jdace of nativity. 

Julif I(). We proceeded five hours, over a dead-level plain, to 
Kassan-kulaah. Just Indore reaching the U)wn, we crossed a 
small stream and jiassod a warm spring, wliich is ench sed by a wall 
and is much resorted to for batliing. its temperature is Fah- 
renheit, and similar sjirings boil up in the vicinity on both sides of 
the stream. This small river is a tributary of the Arras (ancient 
Araxes). The latter (‘liters the plain of llassan-kulaali, a few miles 
bey(»nd the town, by a rocky jmssage from the mountain-range that 
bounds th(! province on the south, and tliert^ changing its direction 
eastward it haslims on to join the Cyrus and pour its waters into the 
(hispiaii sea. X(‘noj)lioii culhsl this river by the same name with the 
province — the Phasis. At this great distance from the sea, and 
witli its small si/(', (it is liere only about’^loO fe(‘t wide,) it has tlie 
(’haracteristic. for which it was so much ceh'brated by the ancients — 
a v(*ry ra[)i(l current. V^irgil deiioininnt(?s it the ‘ bridge-hater,’ 
— inf/lfrtKttifS Arffjr ^ — an epithet of which it is by no 

means unworthy in any part of its long course, — at least so much of 
it as 1 h ive seen. 

Tie' town of Hassaii-kulaah — the aiici(‘nl 'riicdosiopolis, is 
finely sitnati'd on the southern side of a mountain, that pr«'jccts 
from the range which bounds tbe plain on tbe north, it is sur- 
rounded by a wall, wbicli was originally \(‘ry slrjaig; ami a for- 
tress, per<‘h(Hl on a boM. rocky, conical hill, on the eastern side, 
ov( rlo<d<s the town. Ii may contain from four to five tluaisand 
inhabitants, now nmsilv Midiamimd ins, the Armenian popu- 
lation having been t ik(‘n away by tlie Kussians. Fake all l^irkish 
towns, in that part «tf the (‘iiipire, jiarticidarly those that were cap- 
tured by the Bussian army, it wears a sad aspect of decay and dilapi- 
dation. 

Ib're we overtook the 'I’urkish army. 1 seal Takioor, soon af- 
ter roiiching the town, to tlu' I’asha, to impiire respecting the safety 
of the road; and his lOxcellency ri^urned a r('(|uest that I should 
f’all on him in person. 1 did so, and found tliat he had hailed, until 
be should considerably augment his army, under apprehension that 
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the Koords were much more than a match for him ; and he was 
now still more unwilling that we should attempt to proceed before 
him. The only alternative lie could olfer ns was, to be several 
weeks in performing a jonrney of a few days, or turn off into the 
Russian provinces, travel a longer route and encounter a tedious 
quarantine, 'j'he l^isha kindly furnished ns with a guard of ten 
horsemen, to Kars, which is about 150 miles from Erzrbom, with a 
letter to the governor of that town, directing him to do the same, 
and provide us with all other needed aid, until we should reach the 
Russian frontier. 

17. Thus escorted, we left Ilassan-knlaah. We turned 
olf from the Tabreez road, about a mile beyond the town, bearing 
away under the northern ridge of mountains, in a direction of east 
by norlh. The post-nnitc t(> Kars follows the Tabreez road to the 
river Arras, about ten miles farther, where the latter crosses the 
stream by a beautiful stone bridge of very ancient (perhaps Roman) 
construction, and the former skirts the nortlu'rn shore. We rodi^ 
six hours, onr way being mostly level, and pitched onr tent near 
a small Armenian village. .Inst before evening, an interesting in- 
cident occurred among the villagers. A lilthy strolling f(‘llow caiiH* 
from the east, and “ when he was y(‘t a great way ollV’ a company 
ran from tlie village and “ fell on his neck and kissed him and 
an aged female raised so shrill and plaintive a cry, that I inqiiiri'd 
with concern what could he the cause, of her distress, and to my 
surprise was told that it was only a cry of ye// ; for this her “son 
had been dead and was alive again ; la* bad boi^n lost and was 
found.” Tlie young man bad wandered away with the Russians, 
when they invaded this part of Turkey, and had now for tlu' fir.si 
time come hack. Tlu; return of the prodigal to his fath(‘rV hons(*, 
in tlie parai)le c^f onr Lord was vividly illustratcal, by this simple, 
unrestrained gush <jf parental alfection in the oriental mothiT. 

.////// !>»’. \Vc travelled over an niiflulating country, hut partiallv 
cultivated, our road lying in the same general direction as y(‘ster- 
day; rode eight hours and encamped on a large hrook, in a deej) 
glen, near a Mrdiamim'dan villagi;. Our Turkish guard compelle<l 
the poor villagers to cut gn-m winat from a small thrifty [latch — tlur 
only piece to he seen — for their horses; and they proposial to fur- 
nish the same fjr the horse.s of our muleteer, hut I forbade, them. 
Such is the lawless abuse winch government me.'sengers feel at full 
liberty to practise on the didenceless |K‘asanlry, in this land of op- 
jiression. 

Juljf 10. Rising from tlie glen in which w(* had jiassc'd tlie night, 
w'o rorle over a lofty tahlo-Iarnl, Ix iindcil r>n th(‘ north by broken 
mountain masses lower tb:m itself, pri'senting a v(*ry wild and strile 
ing appearance, as iftiiev bad been vi(»h-ntlv convidsed, rent asun- 
der, and [)iled togetlier in tlie disord«‘r. This talih’-lnici 

was succeedoil by one idTIie most interesting objects we saw on oiir 
journey, — a vast forest. I'lie Turkish muleteer’s prediction, that 
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no forest would again occur on our way, after leaving tlie one near 
Trebizond, would have proved true, had we followed the direct 
route to Tubreez; for this is the only forest in all that part of Tur- 
key. It contains many hundreds of acres, and is thickly covered 
with a heavy grow th of noble firs. It furnishes timber for the roofs 
of all the houses at lOrzrdom and even westward, ami over an ecpial 
extent of country in every direction. Vast quantities of ftiel are 
also carried from it to Erzrdoin, on rucle ox-carts, a distance of 
more than a hundred miles. It was very refreshing, after having 
travelled so long, over naked mountains, to enter once more the 
cool shade of this extensive forest. Toward its eastern extremity, 
we descended a^long, steep declivity, which at its termination opens 
into magnificent meadows, then waving with rank grass; and tlu'sc 
gratlually widened into the tine valley of Kars, the town being still 
out of sight and a day’s journey lu^yond. 

Our guard ('xpressed strong apprehension of danger, to-day, Inung 
in the immediati* vicinity of tlu* Koords ; and a comp inv of horsc- 
nufii apj)(‘aring ahead, whom they supj)osed to be .lellalees, they 
hastily put themselves in battle array. On coming up, however, 
the supj)os(*d foe proved to lx* Armenian merc.hants, on their way to 
lOr/room, w ho in turn, regarding us asr<»bl)ers, had also shouldered 
their muskets. And at the village where we stopj)ed, we were in- 
forjued, that, on the preceiliiig night, a company of .l(*ll;dees had 
eoine to u villagi* Iw'o miles distant and st(den a lunnbor of hors(‘s. 
Our timorous esc.ort were hrave enough, when out of tlx* rea(‘h of 
dangt^r. As so^ui as wa‘ <*h‘ared the dreadcal r(‘gion, to-(lay, l)y 
emerging from the great forest, they boldiv discharged tluur rniis- 
k(‘ts and shouted their defiance* i)f alt the Koords in the empire. 
'They were aruuai w itli swords, pistpls and long s[)ears, and often 
aiimseei us hv [iraneiug t)ver the country and hraiidishiug their wea- 
p«»ns, m ge'uiiim^ Parthian styh*; hut no sooikt elid a Koord make 
his a})j>earanc(‘, or was dang(*r apprehemhai, than the crest ed* their 
courage li-ll. 

Jufjf 211. We travelled ov(‘r an undulating cultivated regieui, in 
an (Nist by north diree*ti<ui, and reached the town of Kars. Tins 
tow n, like Massfin-kulaali, is situated on the soutlxTii declivity of a 
monntain-range which hounds the adjacent plain on the north; aiul 
it is overlookeel hy a .strong citadel in the rear. Its situation is 
grand and imposing; but it will ill bear inspectiiui, the houses — 
mostly of stom- — being in a stale of dilapidation and some of them 
forsaken, by tlx’ rcMiioval of the Armenian part of the population. 
A small river -the Akhotwe-in — intersects the lower part of the 
town, which is <*rossed hy two arched stone briilges. I found it 
very (lilliciilt at Kars, as elsewhere, to salisly myself in regard to 
the number of the population ; but jiidgt'd tliere might be from six 
to (*iglit tb<»usand. 

On our arrival, I sent Ihikvoor to the governor, w ith the hMt<T 
from the l^lslm. 'The governor staled tliat tlie road from Kars to 
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the frontier was entirely safe, we therefore declined the proffered 
guard ; but he insisted that as the PashA had directed him to furnish 
us with ten men, he could not do less than send us two. At his ur- 
gent request, we accordingly t(K>k with us two men as guides. The 
governor of Kars appeared extremely kind ; and, as he was person- 
ally acquainted with the governor of Giirnry, the Russian frontier 
town, he proposed to write to the latter, commending us to his par- 
ticular kindness and aid. T thanked him for the generous proposal, 
and he accordingly prepared a letter, in which he stated to the g<w- 
ernor of Giirnry, that my boxes had passed every custont house on 
our route in Turkey, unopened, being known to contain nothing 
subject to duty ; lie requested, therefore, that they should not all be 
opened at the Russian frontier, as it would subject us to much un- 
necessary trouble ; and that, as we were driven that way by an un- 
expected emergency, our (|uarantine might be somewhat shortened. 
But this friendly precaution of the Turkish magistrate proved as 
unavailing with his Russian neighbor, as it was kind and thoughtful 
on his part. 

As we are soon to take our leave of the Turks for the pre sent, I 
would bid them a grateful farewell. I have spoken of the treatment 
which we received from them, in terms of commendation ; and 
though, before reaching the end of our jourm‘y our strength, faith 
and patience were sorely tried, it was from caust‘s, as will be seen, 
not at ail to militat(; against what I have said relative to travelling 
in Turkey. Indeed, my estimation of the generosity and hospitality 
of the Turks was constantly increase<i, the im^re 1 saw of them, till 
I left their country. 

'^1. We proceeded, seven hours, over the great plain of 
Kars, our direction coitiinuing east by north, and stoj)pe(l for the 
night near a small Miihammedan village, situated a nnle s/aith of 
the road, which was the only village we saw that day. 

The part of the plain which we crosse<l is extremely fertile, hut 
entirely uncultivated, its former Ariiumian inhabitants having h)l- 
lowed the Russians into Georgia ; and their rude villages were now 
in ruins, as well as level with the ground. Th(‘ fair country waved 
under a heavy growth of grass, which stretched away many miles 
in every direction, in wild, rank luxuriance, nndi'^ttirbetl alike by 
the mower’s .scythe, or the hiotsleps of a grazing fh>ck or herd. 1 
never saw finer horses, cattle or sheep, in any place in the Kast,n(»r 
in larger numbers, than I noticed at Kars ; and the extreme fertility 
of this province may he inferred from the fact, that tlie.se were 
abundantly supplied with forage, both in summer and for llu* long 
winter, and so many thousands of acres of excellent grass .^till al- 
lowed to wither and fall to the ground. 

This was the first anniversary of inir irrflflln:s-flnt/ ; and, a heavy 
thuridcr-.storm occurring at evening, just about tlu^ hour of our mar- 
riage, clothing the heaven.s amJ earth with almost unwonted darkness 
and gloom, and beating and shaking fuir tent well nigh to pieces — 
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afforded a vivid contrast in our lonely cheerless situation, to our cir- 
cumstances one year ago, when, happy at home, we were sur- 
rounded by kindred and friends. Jlappiness, however, has no locall* 
ties. Like the kingdom of heaven, if it be ours at all, it is within 
us — independent, to a great extent, of place and external circum- 
stances. 

July 22. We rode six hours over an undulating country, but 
more cultivated than the plain which we crossed yesterday, and 
reached the Russian frontier, distant from Kars about forty-five 
miles. The Arpd chat ( Barley river), a considerable stream, a tribu- 
tary of the Arras, here forms the boundary. We were directed to 
stop on the Turkish bank, until a messenger should be sent for- 
ward to the town of Giimry, about two miles distant, to procure 
permission for us to cross the frontier. The messenger returned in 
about an hour, — we and our companions meanwhile sitting upon the 
green grass, in expectation; and after our names, destination, ob- 
ject, etc. were minutely taken down, we were permitted to cross the 
river and found ourselves in Georgia. As we proceeded to the 
quarantine ground, which is near the town, we were met by an of- 
licer who demanded our passports. Fortunately, (or rather w/ifor- 
tuiiately, for it was on the strength of this that 1 ventured on that 
rt)ut(',) I had procuretl a passport from the Russian ambassador at 
Cainsfantiuople, without whicii it would have been impossible f«)r 
nu* to enter the eountrv. 'fwicc afterward, the same day, our names 
were all taken down — s(‘r\ ant and muleteers not excepted — and num- 
berless iiKjuiries repeated, even to disgusting minutciiiess, relative to 
luy proli’ssion, our ohjt'ct iu travelling luTe, etc. ; and ev(Ty letter 
which we had in eharirc, to be delivered at Tabrce/, or elsewlierc, 
was (loniatided, to be retaim‘(i i)y tin; governor, until »>ur departure. 

(liiinry is a considerah!(‘ .Vrmeniaii town, to which much impor- 
tance is attache<l bv tlu' Bussiaii sr<i\«‘rmneut, on account ot its 
lioundarv position. A strong fort is now m process of erection 
near the town, ami a number of Russians and (lermaiis, r(*moviiig 
in and commingling with the native inhabitants, give to the mass a 
s(‘mi-Hurop('an aj)pearance. 'rhe familiar agricultural utensils 
which UK't our eves on entering the Czar's diuninions, — the labo- 
rers, with iihaved faces, tidily garbed in linen frocks and irowsers 
and straw hats, briskly swinging the seyihe and the cradle, plying 
the rake and the jiitchtbrk and carting in the harvest, were a grate- 
ful Ciuitrast to the rude instruments of husbamlry and the grotesipie 
costume which we had long witne.'^sed. But our agreeable emo- 
tions, thus excited at first, were soon sadly dispersed, by the ireat- 
meut vvbicli we received, and which caus(;d u.s to wisli, a thou.sami 
times, that Wi' conhl <‘xrhange those /oz/nV/V/r seem s for the superior 
civility aiul kindness which we had uniformly experioiice<i in ‘ bar- 
barous Turkey.’ We liad luit lK*en long in quarantine, when wc 
found, that a most dreary campaign was before ns. were situ- 

ated in a hollow , on the hank of a small muddy br(K»k. ^ix or eight 
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dozen of geese thronged ns on every side ; flies, like (he swarms (if^ 
Egypt, flocked into our tent, to devour ns and our provisions ; sand, 
from the surrounding sun-burnt hills, sifted upon us, on every 
breeze ; and a stench, from animals that liad died during (juaran- 
tiiie, their bodies being left unburied, annoyed us sometimes al- 
most to suflbcalion. The constant wrangling, too, at the (piaran- 
tine buildings, was frightful. During the seven months which we 
spent in Turkey, I hati seen the infliction of blows in only a solitary 
instance. Hut during our quarantine, scarcely a day passed with- 
out briFiging with it instances of flogging, within a few rods (»f our 
tent; and sojue of them, I should judge, must have been well /ligh 
mortal. Never before was 1 so heart-sickened with the rule of brutal 
force. Every little quarantine irregularity, without judge or jury, 
seemed to incur the rigor of the lash or club from a boorish Rus- 
sian, or oftener from some other cirilntd European in the Russian 
service. Witii provisions we were miserably furnished. Often we 
were unable to procure a morsel until afternoon ; and in one or 
two instances, we could obtain none, during the whole day. And 
when it came, it was the most wretched in kind. If milk, it was 
generally sour ; and if egg.s, they were repeatedly lar more than stale. 
And Takvoor, so far from remonstrating with the person wlu se bu- 
siness it was to furnish ns with provisions, seeing those around us so 
wantonly flogged, feared t<» niter a wt»rd. 

On the second day (d’onr (juarantine, i)ur edlects were carried otf 
to be J)trnii>ati(l, and we were left, ail <lay, without ev(‘n a mat to 
spread down in onr tent. My bo.\e<, on w liicli 1 had bestowed al- 
most endless toil, — ha\ing constructed them with my own hands at 
Constantinople, that I might be certain of securing my books aiifl 
other elfects from wear and weather, <iuring their long land-con- 
veyance, — were every one rudely split open and broken to pieces 
even, and tlieir contents strown ov<*r the smoke-house ; and thus 
they w ere made to lie, during ilie w hole jx riod of our rjiiaranline. 

As much lal)or was necessary to put onr hoxt's again in portable 
order, I sent a request to the custmn-house oIIicft, that he would 
call at the (|iiaratitine buildings and look at our elfects, where they 
were then all exposed, tliat my servant might afterwards do sonu’- 
thing towards putting them in re:idiness, and wc* not Ix^ long de- 
tained, after onr protracted (juarantiiie should he. completed. But 
the peremptory answer remrned, w.as, that my boxes must lie there 
open until our qriaranliue was over, and then he closed, .oicnt to the 
custom-house and reopened. I recjuestefl that I might >ee the cus- 
tom-house oflicer, and (jxplain to him more fully our circ umstances ; 
but the reply in this irfetance was, that he was busy and could not 
see me; though 1 afterwards found that he. was accustomed to walk 
daily very near our lent. 

During the many long, hot days of onr confinement, we endea- 
vored to keep onr.selves quiet and pas.s our time to the he.st advan- 
tage our circumstances would permit. Very little occurred, as day 
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succeeded day, to diversify the cliecrless scene. I only find, re* 
corded in my notes, that, on July lUlth a heavy thunder-storm oc- 
curred, wliich, as in previous instances, our tent happily survived 
and kept us nearly dry; and that, on the ^Ist a Nornade Koordish 
tribe, of several hundred individuals, passed by, from the province 
of Krivan. "I'liey had become so thievish and troublesome, that the 
Russian authorities disinherited them, and a guard was now con- 
ducting thorn to the Turkish frontier, to seal th(5ir expatriation. 
'J'he rnotliness, filthiness and wretchedness of their appearance sur- 
passed description. All miserably clarl and many of tlicni naked, ex- 
cept a few shreds of a tattered garnuMit about the middle, — sun-burnt 
to the coinj)lexion of Mulattoes, — the children crying and fighting — 
the men and wonuMi (|iiarrelling, — their cows and calves bellowing, 
and hens in their coops cackling, — and all cowering as if ashamed to 
meet the eye of an honest man and afr.iid of the light of day, they 
presented to us a luwel and most aifecting exhibition of the real, 
rather than poetical, charms of pastoral life. 

Awg. 5. 'To our no small joy, our fourteen days of quarantine 
Avere completed. In the morning, 'Takvoor and our servant and 
muleteers w<‘re summoned to apj^ear before the governor for exami- 
natiiai. Mrs. I*, and myself were, as matter of /bre;*, we were tt»ld, 
excus<'(l from that ordeal. Tin* governor stated to Takvoor, that 
lie had given direction to th(‘ first ollicer of the eustoni-honsc de- 
partment, to despatch our etfects with ail possible haste, that Ave 
might proceed on onr jonrm'v, Avithout any delay. We therefore 
slightly put up our Imxi's, Avhich w(‘re still lying open, in the build- 
ings where they aviti! furnig.iteih hired a cart and (virried them im- 
mediatelv to the cu^t«an-hon.'ie. 'lb) facilitate the inspection, I ac- 
comjianied them, taking Avith me onr mubMia rs and servant, and 
1(M\ iiig .Mrs. W alone in our lent, not doubting that tiie business 
Avonld he coinjdeti'd and we able to priu'eed, m the course id’ two 
hours. I5nt I had no s«>oner met the eoimtemuiee of the custom- 
house oilicer than I apprehended trou'.th*. He re<'ei\ed me sullenly 
and nmdvillv ; and, as I thought, was much olfemhal with the com- 
munication Avhieh he liad receiviMl from lh(‘ g<uernor, respeetmg the 
examination ofrnv boxes, llis appearance sf eimal to say, *‘\ou 
and th(‘ governor too shall know, that / am at tlie head of this de- 
partment.*’ By Avay of apology, fi>r tliis oihctT, I may say lliat, if 
I mistuk(' not, in him a very malevoUmt disposition was hnt ill al- 
fccted hv his ardent devotion at the shrine of Baechns. After lin- 
gering about, st)metinu‘, he ajijdied hifii.^elf to the business of exam- 
ining my boxes. He iirst dire'*t(‘d that a list of all my ImaoKs should 
he taken. This appeared very little like despatch.*’ I told him 
tiiat I had a full list in /'’//"//V//, which 1 would lea\e with him, but 
that Avould not sutlice. We had not proceedt^i jar, hoAvever, l)el<>r(‘ 
lie h(*came. himself Aveary of that manoeuvre. We lu'gan Avith 
‘‘ lhM>le’.s Synopsis.” “*11 Z/r/Z /.< Poo/r's St/uopsis he impiired. 
“ We do not know the Jius.^ian ; that is the English.” Avas onr re- 
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ply, and so on. And the task of attempting to represent so many 
and such strange English words, the meaning of which he knew 
nothing, in Russian syllables, was so formidable, that he abandoned 
the undertaking. 

He next applied himself, with four or five insolent Armenians, to 
the examination of my medicine-chest. Every paper and vial was 
taken out and opened, and every herb smelled of, and their names 
required to be stated. A small paper of tapioca was laid out as 
subject to duty. And on my stating that it was merely an article of 
nutriment for the road, he waived the examination, and sent, as he 
said, for the p/ii/sif *an to sit in judgment upon the medicine-chest. 
After some time, a man, whom they dignified with the name of 
physician came, and together, they resumed the examination. Pa- 
per after paper was reiipened, — all stared, wondered and exulted 
like Vandals, and were highly delighted with such novel entertain- 
ment. On coming to a paper oi‘ oat-mra/, put up for gruel in case 
of sea-sickness, on the ocean, the physician gravely pronounced it 
magnesia! And when he had passed through tlu^ whole in the 
same barbarous manner, he magisterially pronounced his opinion, — 
in the Russian tongue w hich I of course could not understand, — 
and retired. 

The officer next came to Mrs. Perkins’ boxes of clothing. Eve- 
ry article — the smallest oven — was rmh’ly taken out and torn op(‘n, 
and the minute inspection of a lady's dressc.s was made, hy all, fora 
long time, a scene of jovial recreation. I nfinished garments and 
nil small remnants of garments, were lai<l aside, 1 supposed, as 
intended to he made subject to (luty. I remin(l(*d the othcer, that 
we were in the greatest conceivable hasK* to pro<-('(Ml, and tlu' gov- 
ernor had promised that w(’ should not he long delayed at the cus- 
tom-house; l>ut he only replied, “ I know my own hiisiiK'ss.” Tak- 
vbor wept ami said tliat he had nevi^r befe»re seen a European treatfal 
so, — that the Turks do indeed sometimes treat rnifiiha (<*hrisfian sub- 
jects) in a similar manner. But the barbarity of the Russians li.ad 
so frightened him, that he dared not utter a wa.rd t)f firm remon- 
strance from me, much as I urged him to do so. Il(* w as afrai<l 
that he too might feel tlie rigor of their lash. 

It was now past 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and dinner being 
announced, the business was suspended. I returned to our tent, 
hear-tsick, compelled to abandon the i<!ea of leaviiiL^ that dav. Iii 
the course of the afternoon, I w'ent two or three times to the ciistoiii- 
hoiise, but the oflicer did not return until just l)ef(»re evening, ami 
then passed hy from a walk, wdtiumt uttering a word, .and retired tn 
his dwelling. A clerk at length came arul l(M)ked at the remaining 
boxes, all of which our servant had opene<l, that he might facilitate 
the hu.siness; and afh’r a short <*<inferei;ce with the olhcer, tin* lal' 
ter came out and pereinf)torily announred that all our boxes, except 
those containing our wearing apj»arel and aShw article.s for the road — 
all my books, my medicine-che.st, box of t(K)ls, etc. — 
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into Turkey, hemg European goods which were not permitted to he 
brought into Russia. I tried to remonstrate with him and assured 
him that nearly all the books were rny private library — tliey were in 
their cases before him — not oik* in a languafre spoken in Russia ; 
and that the medicine and all the other articles were only for the 
road and domestic use. Admitting even that our edects had been 
goods and intended for sale, which, however, he knew was not the 
fact, it was in his power to put his seal upon the boxes and allow 
them to pass unopened through the country ; and this was all that 
we desired. But he merely reiterated, “ the boxes must go back.” 

Our horses had b(?cn engaged at Erzroom for the whole route to 
Tabreez. And, alter having encountered the long, tedious and ex- 
pensive ipiarantine, the muleteers would not abate a farthing from 
the stipulated price, even though the animals were to proceed, un- 
loaded ; nor would they now coiKsent to allow any of the horses to 
return with the prohibited l>oxes to Krzrbnin, as they wished to keep 
them together and load them all for the other rt)Uto at Tabreez. 
ibit in vain did I remind the olHcer of the immense trouble and ex- 
pense to which his oppressive course would subject us. He still, 
with malignant exidtation, reiterated, “ your boxes must go back.” 
Finding him tims determined on oppression, 1 told Takvbor to go 
to the governor, state <mr case and ask him what we should do. 
He did so; and the governor pr<dessed deeply to regret that we 
were thus embarrassed, but was unwilling to canvass the matter and 
dismiss(*d Takvbor by telling him, that he must accompany me as 
far as iXakchevan, exhibit o\ir passports both there aitd at Fri\Hn, 
and then return to tjumry, hirt* another muleteer and lurses, and 
take the prohibited boxes — arnounting to six h>iids — back to Krz- 
room. A j)j>rehendiiig that further rcmionstrance might excite the 
un-house ollicer t(» a d(*gree that would lead him to seize and 
destroy my library, wdii(,h it \v«»uhl be nearly impossible here to re- 
place, I concluded to vit'hi. 

Auir. t). 1 ros<' earlv, and closetl the few boxes that w(*re topnv 

c(M’d with us. 'Thev were readv about 10 i>'clock, A. M., and our 
t(‘nt and beds whicii w(* w<*rc tohl w(‘re als<» subject to inspection, 
wave carri(‘d to the custom-house, — Mrs. P. and myself, our mule- 
tf'iMs and the .•^(Tvants at tiie same time presenting oiirselves. 1 sent 
repeatejilv to the otfn’cr, re»piesting him to conu* and hM>k at the re- 
maining things, and return mv pnssporl.s which he had taken pt>sses- 
sion of, the day previous; but the answer as t>ften was, that he “ was 
not y<*t rea<iv t(» be s(»e!i.” About I o'chu-k in tlie afternoon, he 
rauK' out, (‘xamined our tent and b(‘d ; and, after waiving my re- 
M'n'st Ibr my passpi)rts, an Inmr longer, said that I might prtwci'd ; 
Init 'rakvo(»r must wait for my juissports, as he could md then give 
tlnan up. 

I re(juesl('d him, out of compassion to Mrs. Ik to j>ermil us to take 
"illi us (Mir medicin(‘-chest, as I feared t<^ have a lady prticecd, on 
uur long and toilsome* journey, w ithout an article of medicine. And 
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after much entreaty both from myself and Mrs. P. he said we might 
take it. But wlien our servant hud put it nearly in readiness to pro- 
ceed, the officer came out and ordered it to be put back again among 
the prohibited boxes. Tired of being thus tantalized, and glad to 
€‘scape, on any condition, we then went on, leaving Takvoor ?ind 
our passports bcl)ind. We rode twelve miles, across the plain which 
stretches to the eastward of Giniiry, and stopped at the small village 
of Human for the night. 

Auff. 7. We started at daybreak, our course now changing to 
east by south and south-east, and continuing in the same general 
direction all the remaining part of our journey. In the absence of 
Takvoor, our JVrsiaii servaiit, a singularly energetic fellow for an 
Asiatic, assumed the prerogative 4)f dictating, and would not allow 
the muleteers to st<>p short 4»f the village of Aberan, making a ride 
of near forty miles. Mrs. P. was very tired when we reacheil our 
tent, having been on her horse ail day, except that in one instance 
when she had nearly fainted from fatigue, she lay down a few min- 
utes by the road-side. About lialf of<f>ur rid(‘, to-day, lay across 
the Alagez range of mountains, and the air was cool and delightful. 
The higher peaks, on our right, were capped with eternal snow. 
Descending tlic mountain, we entered a valley which runs directly 
toward the celebrated convent of Kchmiadzen — the ecclesia.stical 
metropolis of the Armenians. Lute in the evetiing, 'Jhikvoi'r reach- 
ed us, stating that the custom-house ollicer would not giv(‘ up the 
pa.ssports, until D o'clock, A. M., nor then, short of T's giving him 
hve dollars tor a paper, certifying that the things whii h we took 
with us had been examined, and a valuable ca|>, from his own head, 
as a friendly memtmto ! 

Auar. S. We started at 4 o'clock in the mornitJg, ami the Per- 
sian servant again going forward, did m>t stop with our lent until 
he reached Krivan, — a di.siance even greater than we travelled yes- 
terday. We were on oiir liorses eleven hours. Soon aftiT starting 
this morning, we crossed a small stream winch runs (h»wn tin* 
valley that we entered yestt^rdav : we then rose and passed over 
broken elevations, and gradually descended to ilu* rivtT Zeiigv, 
which is an ont-let of lake Sevan, and like all tb(‘ streams that we 
had passed after leaving Erzrbom, is a tributary of the Arras. It 
runs near the city of f^rivan. Ins high steep banks, and a very rapid 
angry current, tbongli it is only about seventy feet wide whert* wc 
crossed it liy a fine stone bridge. Rising from this river, \ve‘ passed 
over a commanding bill, which was gratelully crowned with .sevi ral 
charming, thrifty orchards; ami from this el(oati<m, we de.‘^cemJed, 
by a long circuiton.s road, to the town of Krivan, which lies at its 
scjuthern base fir down on ilie plain below. TIk^ cliaiigt* of climate, 
in descending, was surprising, — emit*- like going from a temperate 
into the torrid zone. We had left the cool m<aintain air winch vv<: 
Jiad so long inhaled, on the lofty heights of Armenia, and found 
ourse]ve.s suddenly tran-sported to the almost surtbeating sultriness 
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of a tropical sun. Thoutrh Erivfin was long the capital of ancient 
Armenia, the city and its surrounding villages are altogether jPrr- 
sian in appearance. The sulRerraneaii, stone-walled houses re- 
mained back in the cold regions to which they were adapted ; and 
here, the dwellings are of mud walls, or sun-dried brick, built above 
the ground and neatly plastered over on the outside, with a mixture 
of mud and straw. Indeed, Erivan in Persian, in its inhabitants 
and character ; and, till the war of 182H, it was a part of the Persian 
empire. In its markets, we were greeted with an ample abundance 
of tine ripe fruit ; and we indulged ourselves as soon as possible and 
as long as we dared, with apples, apricots, plums, grapes and water- 
inolons. 

During our ride to-day, the lofty, hoary Ararat was in full view 
to the south and south-west. Never before had I beheld an object 
of such impressive sublimity. 'Phis mountain is altogether unique 
in its aj)pearance, rising like a mighty pyramid from the general 
range and gra<lually tapering till it pierces and peers above the clouds. 
Jt is betwe(*n sixteen and sev(‘nteen thousand feet high. 1 dtth^ Ara- 
rat fiear it rises rn<Kh‘stly like its junior to about th(‘ height of 
feet. 'Phough we were sixty or seventy mih*s distant from th(‘ ven- 
erable mountain, in tlu* morning, it afijKarvd to l>e within five or 
six mih's of us, ami as familiar from my ])revious concejitions of it, 
or from soim* iiiexjdicabli; cause, as an ol<l actpiaintance. It rist’s 
from a majestic curv(‘, in the grisit range, a .*sublime coriu'r bounda- 
ry (d‘ the ihn'e enqiires of Persia, 'Purkey and Russia, and full 
wortliy to be the bridge between the anteililuvian and postdiluvian 
worlds. ' 


(MIAPTEU Vni. 

.lot ll.NKV THOM KlUVAN 'I'O T AliRKKZ. 

Rrivan is a town that figures in both .Armenian ami Persian his- 
torv. It was, for a cori'iiihTalde period, the capital of Armenia. 
At jire^iuit it is unwalleil and apparently in a state of decay. It is 
Mi|>posetl to contain about t w(Mit v tlnaisand inhahitants, ont* third of 
whom mav he .Armenians. 'I'here is an imposing citadel, on a hill 
of m.ujerate eh'v.ation ahoiit a cpiarler of a mile south of the town, 
h<»rdering also on the river Zengv, whose high, abrupt b:mks add 
imich to its apparent strength. Prince Alibas Mi'er/a liardly made 
hi> (‘scapi* from tins citadel, in wlum I'iriviiu fell into the 

Inmds of th{‘ Russians. 

'J'h(? great plain of Erivan and tin* valley oi tlie Arras below, be- 

17 
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iiig hemmed in by the elevations whicli 1 have described on the 
north, and the Ararat mountain range on the west, have in summer 
a singular concentration oHieat, and a mild climate, for that region, 
during the whole year. The country extending from Erivan to 
Nakchevan, a distance of a hundred miles, is beautiful, and the soil 
is extremely fertile. Its fruits are very abundant and e?vcellent ; 
but, as in most such countries, the climate is very unhealthy. The 
poor Armenians, who were enticed into tlu^se prov inces by the Rus- 
sians, from their more healthy homes in Turkey and Persia, have 
died in great numbers. And the pale, sickly survivors would 
gladly exchange tiicir present situation for the rigor of their former 
vassalage to iMfihammedans, could they evade Russian vigilance 
and etfeot their escape. 

Tmmediatoly after our arrival at Erivan, J despatched Takvdor to 
the governor with our Russian j)assp(.>rt. .lust at evening, his Kx- 
cellt;ncv sent for my Awtrican passport, stating that he had an Ar- 
menian |)riest with him who could read English. 

Aug. 0. The priest called on me in tlu; morning, and remained 
most of the foreiioon. He learned our language in his t'hildhood, 
at the English Philanthropic academy, as lu' styled it, in India. He 
speaks, reads and writes the language very wt ll, is intelligent on 
general subjects, and is indeed quite English in his charact(‘r. Ht' 
expressed deep regret for the ignorance of tin* cl(‘rgy of his nation, 
and an ardent desire that they might lu'conu* eidightencd. On his 
mentioning bishop Heber, as having known hitn iji Imlia, I put into 
his hands Heber's Missionary Hymn, wliich he rt‘ad aloud with 
gr{‘at apparent satisfaction. I asked him whether In* and Ids church 
are looking for the conversi<»n of the whole heathen world. “ Yes,'’ 
h(; answered, “I pray for it every dav.** lb‘ is a<njuaifitt'd with the 
llcv. Mr. Dittrich of Tillis, expresseil the highest confidence in him, 
and said that the Armenian.s are under much <d)ligalion to that nus- 
sionarv for his valuable translations ami pre{)arati»Mi of bc.oks in their 
language. This priest is a relative of the Armenian bisiiop Nerses, 
whom the Russian government have exiled from (o'orgia, heing 
afraid of the enlighteidng and rc’forining inllin‘ne»M'l’ that ceh'hrated 
prelate ; and ho possesses, I think, nmcli ejf Nerses’ sj)iril. Ib* is at 
the head (d'the Imperial Armenian school at Erivan, and were he 
not too near Echmiadzin, he might e.xert a nntst salutary intinem <* 
on his nation. lie urged me to vi.-it tliat convent, hut I had not 
time. The, monk.s there are; able to fundsh their visitors with 
pieces of Ae;n//’.s ark, for five; or ten deillars a splinter, e*ach perha[»s 
tvv(7 incho.s leing, ami smaller <in<*s for a less sum, which they can 
aver to have been integral part.s of the .'‘hip <.f the* patriarch, vtitli 
abejut the .sarm* deygree of beaiesty, assurance* and predjabilifv, with 
which they practise many other impositions ami retail tin; mass of 
their traditions. 

In the course ed'the* forenoon, tin; elragomari of the governt)r re- 
turned our pa.ssport.'-i, vvitli his Excellency's signature, as he said. 
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U[)oii tlioii), and added, that all was correct. The priest translated 
my American passport into Russian, and a police oflicer retained 
the translation. 

Our unanticipated expenses, arisimr from long detention in qnar- 
antifie and oilier circumstances attending our circuitous route, had 
nearly exhausted my purse. I stated the fact to our Persian servant 
and asked him what we shoidd do. Jfe soon wandered away to the 
bazar and conducted to our tent a Persian merchant, from 'Pabreez, 
who was an entire stranger to the servant, as well as to myself, hut 
was still ready to lend me as much money and for as long a perioil, 
as [ wished, with no otlier security than my promissory note, writ- 
ten in Mnglish, not a word of which lie coidd understand. This 
implicit (‘ourideiic(^, in a foreigner and a .stranger, is but a fair illus- 
tration of the unlimited tn (/it of the English, in the East; for iny 
serv.'int had announccfl me to the merchant a!% an Euglishmnn, onr 
natiounlity ns Americans being then hardly known in Persia. 1 
borrowed fifty dollars of him which 1 [laid some weeks afterward, 
on his pres(‘nling my note at 'Pahri’ez. The Persians, for obvious 
rc'asons, will never confulc in each other in that manner. 

\V(‘ started about o’clock in the afternoon and rode twelve miles, 
in a direction a littl('. to tlie eastward of Ararat. The wt'ather was 
extr^Miiely warm, in the evening, the silvery rays of the moon were 
r('tl('ct<'(l across tin? great j»Iain, from the snowy snmmit of the sa- 
cred mountain. I walk(‘d around onr tent some time, inhaled t.h(! 
balmy breezf' and enjoyed nincli in retlc'cting Wnyr 1 was, — jier- 
haps upon the v(‘ry spt^t where Noah had r(*ared an altar. Put 
thes(‘ reth'ctioMs wer«‘ r('n<ler<*<l painfnllv intert sting, l)y a thought 
of the moral deafh-sh'id(‘, that now eii'^hronds this bt'aiitifnl country 
and hallowed monni ain. < )n the n(»rth and <‘asl sides t»f Ararat are, 
Armenians and MuhammiMlmis. 'The tl>riner, though nominal 
Eiiristians, are groping in a darkness well nigh as appalling as that 
whii'ii <’overs the latter, t )ii tin' south and west, art' Koords and 
V.*/.idet‘s. 'Tin' former are the .b‘llale(’s, the same frigluful ma- 
raiwlers from whom we had tle<l ; ami like most of the Koortls, tluw 
are Mtihaimiit*dans : whih' tin* ^'ezidees pay a kind of supersti- 
tious homage t(» tli(‘ devil. When will this fair and sacred inlu'ri- 
tanc(‘ becotue the gardeti of the Eord ? 

J//g. M). We start<*d at \ o’chick in llie imirning. Mrs. Perkins, 
inysrlf and TakNoor roile on a little btrfore the muleteers, and 
crossed th(' plain to tln^ w<*st. to visit th(‘ renownetl Arnienian clinreli 
and the prison of St. (iregory, at Khorvirab. We then' canu' very 
m at tlie ba.se of Mt. Ararat. 'IMk' river Arras (ancient .Vraxes,) on- 
l\ rollod Ix'tween ns and the mountain. 'Phe upper part — about 
«>m‘ third of the whoh* — was ciwered with snow, at this hot season, 
which apptsiretl \rry tlei'p and smooth, as tlumgh neviT rntlhsl by 
di(‘ track of man, beast or bird. Mrs. Ib'rkins hastily sketcbe<l it 
liiMn this iH'ar vii‘W, ami the sketch I give to tlie reader. Its aspect 
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from the east is far more bold, beautiful an||«ymmetricaJ than on 
the western side along which I have since repeatedly travelled. 

VVe descended into tlie cave, in the rock, where the Illuminator, 
Gregory, at the commencement of his labors for the conversion of 
the Armenians, is said to have been imprisoned. The cave is about 
thirty feet deep, and, most of the way, so small that a person can 
but with difficulty descend by a ladder. At the bottom, it widens 
to nearly the size of a common room. A host of Armenians of 
both sexes, followed us down, and exhibited the most disgusting su- 
perstition, — kissing the floor and walls, weeping and praying to the 
saint. In the church near by, some were engaged in heittless 
worship, and others were cooking in a porch and selling provisions 
at the door. 

We expected, when we started in the morning, to make our cir- 
cuit back, to the Nal^chevan road, on the east side of the plain, in 
season to intercept onr muleteers, aud liad there}<)re given them no 
direction respecting the distance they should travel, before stopping. 
But we found ourselves deceived in the width of the great plain, 
and when we reached Davalee, the village where we intended to halt 
for the night, we found that the muleteers had gone on. We had 
now rode eight hours in the scorching sun. Takvdor had ling(‘^(<Mi, 
back upon the plain, for a tired dog whicli he was conducting to 
Tabreoz for an English gentleman. And twelve miles lay before 
IKS to another village, and as it proved, without a drop of wat(‘r on 
the road. After consulting, a few iiifunenis, we concluded that it 
was better to proceed, though weary and uloiu*, than to he separated 
from our muleteer, servant, tent and Ix-ds. On the way, we inel two 
Persian merchants. Being very thirsty, we im|uired fl^r water, and 
thev gave us a green cucufuber. We reached a village, near sunset, 
n(»t d(jul)tiug that we .should there (jvertake our muleteer, hut fiiuiid 
that lie had passed this village als<», and the next was several miles 
ahead. Completely tired out, we could go ih» furtlx'r. Wle-ther 
Takvdor would reach us, that night, reinaiiied to he seen. 1 tiiuml 
it very difficult to make myself at all understotid, so different is the 
Turkish spoken there from the dialect of ( 'tjnstantinoph^ of which 
I had acquired a smattering.* iVeariy all the men in the \illage 
gathered around and gazed upon u.s as objects of curio.sity. We at 
ieiigth so far succeeded as to make them understand, that we were 
very thirsty, hungry and tired. 'Phe aga, (master,) whom the vil- 
lagers dignified with the tit](^ of Sidtaiqf (captain,) ami laughed at 

'I'lie ’’riirkish in Georgia and northern I'err-ia, tn inf)re striellv 

Tartar^ — or ratinT, it is ll»<' ffi/rtr Turkish, .'»s »>rigm:illy spoken aromni arid 
heynnd fin- ( 'a^piiin Sr;i. It iliiVi-r"- wiilelv iVom Uiat .spoken at (‘i.n.HjiintiHo- 
j»le, u’fiieli, in j).*:ror / '/, li.i ; ire^rath d n]i-rn tlic <.id stoek r» iiian\ 
Aratrie and i'ersian v.orfK. arol idion-.;, a.-; to ' li.m'/r* it - ordrin il 

charaeter. 

t fii and (irnrui;! tins ->vortJ mean- fujtfu^n ill llilhtary rank 
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me for calling him Ilajec, (pilgrim,) the only honorary title which 
I could caJI to mind for the occasion, directed that our horses should 
be fed ; and bread, milk, yogbord, apples and water-melons were 
brought for ourselves. To us a repast was never more grateful. 
When we asked for a place to lodge, we were pointed to the flat 
root of a stable, about fifteen feet above the ground, as the only se- 
cure retreat from fleas and mus<|uitoes. Our bedding had passed 
on with the muleteers. .Just as we were retiring, Takvoor came, 
with a man whom lie had jirocurcd to protrrt him. 'i'hc air was 
dry and mild, our starry covering novel and delightful, and our sleep 
refreshing. 

Ai/^\ J 1. We rose early and started, hoping to find our mule- 
teers at the first village, tlirce hours ahead. But on reaching that , 
village, we ascia tained that they had passinl the night there, had 
risen also early in th(! morning and proceede<l, supposing us to be be- 
fore them. Apprehending that th(;y might thus hasten on, until they 
should reach i\ak<*h(“van, and l(‘ave us the hard alternative of rid- 
ing again twelve hours in tlu^ hot sun or encamping another night 
in the t'pen air, I told '^rakvbor to ride *>11 and overtake them ;is 
soon as possible. Poor 'P. jun)p(‘d down I’rom his horse, began to 
cry and said Ik^ feared to go. Ilis cowardly disposition had been 
so wrought upon by our intercourse with the rough boors in (ieor- 
gia, that ho was afraid to venture from our pr(‘>enee. I therefore 
left him to acc()mpany .Mrs. P. and galloped on mys^^lf, with all prac- 
ticable speed, for two hours and a half, and overtook our caravan. 
The muleteers w<*re greatly r(dieve<l, when they saw me, and wen; 
very glad to hall and encamp for th(' day. Mrs. P., alter almost in- 
finite trouble with tlie timorous ArnuMiian, arrivi'd about two hours 
afterward. If sIk' puiekmuil her pace faster than a walk, he wouhi 
cry out alter h(‘r, (he usu.jlly lingered behind.) tor fear of being left 
aloiH*, “ von will not go alter Mr. P. f' and \ic fre<juently interroga- 
ted, in his hrokmi Mnglish, “ if we do not .-oon find Mr. lb, what 
will i/dif nittki ^ (meaning, what will wnxdit!) “We will make 
as ol’ten she ri'jilied. With all the trouble of his limiilily, 
howc'ver, he alforded Ikt so much amusement, as to huov up her 
spirits and lighten the wt'ariness of the way to the elose of her long 
and l(»nely ritle. 

'The country in the valley ot the. Arras, ove r which we passetl, t\j- 
<lay, is (‘ncliaiiting. Many t-oiisiderahle tributaries enliT llie river, 
lliickly sfmhhal with fniii-gardt'iis, orc'hard.s and villag<‘s. These 
streams had no bridges, and tlm water was now nnusnally high Ixii 
fordable. 'TakviMu* in ero.'ising them sometimes slopped still in tin; 
middU' of tiie mirrent ami obliged Mrs. P. to drive his horse, as 
W(;ll as Ih'I' own. 

We liad but just .spriuid our tent and thrown onrsebes down to 
1‘cst, alba* stoj)[)iiig, wlmn a flood of watiT came upon ns, liki' a 
uiill-stream, and forci’d nsto|)nll up stakes with all praclieahle di s- 
patch, and retreat. If is.suL'd from an unknown opening, m a wa- 
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ler-course, into wliich a large stream was suddenly conductctl, to 
irrigate an adjoining field. During the afternoon, the atmosphere 
was so intensely hciitcd, that we dared not venture out o! onr tent. 
We were obliged to close every opening, and remainc'd thus shut 
up until evening. A strong wind from the south prevailed, wither- 
ing almost as the blasts of a furnace. The thermometer, that after- 
noon, ranged between 100^ and 1 10° Fahrenheit. 

Au^. 1*2. Apprehending another hot day, we started at 1 o’clock 
in the morning, rode incessantly until noon, and reaclu'd Nakchevan. 
About two hours before we stopped, a vjduable horse, belonging to 
an English gentleman at Tabreez, which was led unloaded by my 
servant, fell down and died. 

Armenian tradition says that Noah made Nakchevan his first per- 
manent resting-place after the flood. 1 know not why he should 
have wandered so far down the valley, and over so fertile and beau- 
tiful a country, before choosing a home ; but the word, Nakchevan, 
happening to mean, //Vs/ ////?, is suHicient to give nnqm'stioned au- 
thority to the tradition, in the estimation ol‘ the Armenians. There* 
is no doubt, however, tliat this city has valid claims to very high an- 
tiquity. It is situated about si.v or eight miles from the river Arras, 
on a moderate elevation. The style of its houses and its gem'ral 
aspect are those common in Persian cities, whii-h 1 shall noticf! 
more at length, when s|)eaking of 'J’abr<'(‘/. Nakchevan is said to 
contain about twenty thousand inhabitants, erne third ol‘ wlu)m, as 
in Erivan, arc probably Armenians, and the rest MnhamnK‘dans. 
Tiie district, which bears the same name, is extr(*mely lertile and 
scarcelv less unhealthy than the provinct* of larivan. The town ap- 
{)(’ars to 1 h^ gradually recovering from the ravag(*s which it (‘xperi- 
enced in tlie late war, in common with otlu'r towns that wa'ia* taken 
bv the Hussians, and is t*ven a.-snming a siunewhat clu'crful asjK’ci 
bv the whited w alls of tlie scmi-l'htro|M*an hoiisj's ot‘ nnmerons lius- 
sian ellicers. 

Immediately after onr arrival, J despatsdied 'Pakvoor to the gov- 
ernor with onr passports, that thev might lx* examiiH'd and wa* be 
ready to proceed the next morning. Takvoor returned, saying that, 
tlie governor was asleep, and he could not th(*n speak with him. I 
sent again two hours afterward, but the* gov(‘rnor had gone out and 
Takvoor was nnahle to find him until near eveming. TIh^ gov(‘rnor 
.said it w as too late tlien to attend to tlu^ j)as''ports, ;mcl that h<‘ 
might (’all for them at!) o’clock the next m<*rning. 

Aittr. 1:5. As onr passports li:nl been (.-xamined bv the gov(*rnors 
of (jnmry anrl larivan, and had received, as was stated, tbeir re- 
spective signatures, without their intimating a wish that I should lx* 
pf.Tsonally pre.^^eiit, I snppost'd the same would of <*onrse be tlie case 
at Nakebfivan. .And as tlur beat woiihl he very opprc'ssiva^ aft(*r the 
coolness of the morning had passed away, I concluded to leave my 
servant to bring tlx* passports, when ^Pakvaior should procure them, 
find proceed early myself with Mrs. P( rkins\ Takvoor, it will he 
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recollected, was now, in accordance with the arrangement of the 
governor of Giunry, to return to that town and conduct my pro- 
hibited Joads back to Erzrbom. VVe had a day’s ride to perform, on 
the road towards Tabreez, before reaching the river Arras, the Rus- 
sian boundary, where our |)assports would be needed. I therefore 
started early with Mrs. P., and we rode on, a distance of about 
tw’enty-five miles, from NakchevJiii to the river. We entered a 
small cabin on the (piarantinc ground and threw ourselves down to 
rest. 

It was just here tln\jt the sainted Martyn crossed the Arras, on his 
journey towards Ktirope, a short time before his death. 1 will give 
the render his notice of the place and of the event, as found in his 
journal, contained in his })ublishcd Memoir, which is (juite charac- 
teristic of his laconic pen. 

1:2. Soi)n after twelve, we started with fresh horses and 
came to the Arras, or A raxes, distant two parasangs, and about as 
broad as the Isis, with a current as strong as that of the (langes. 
'rhe f(*rry-boat Ix'ing on tin; (fther si<le, 1 lay down to slec'p till it 
came ; but observing rny servants to do the same, I was ohligetl 
to get up and exert iuys(;ll' It dawned, howt'Vi'r, before we got 
over. The boat w;is a huge fabric in tlu^ lonu of a rhoinl)us. The 
ferry-man had only a stieJv to push with ; an oar, 1 dari’ say, be bad 
never seen nor heard of; and many of my train had probably never 
lloak'd before^, so alien is a PcTsian from every thing that belongs to 
shipping. VVe landed salely, on the otluT sid(‘, in about two min- 
utes.'’ 

The river Arras is her(^ perhaps two hundrt'd feet wide, and the 
rapitlilv of it> c\irreul is U(»t at all exaggerated in the comparison 
of Martvn. 'The old ferry-boat still in use, eorrespouds preeisely 
with his descrij)tioii, and it mav, ti»r alight I know, be the identical 
one in wliich be erosscul ilie river twenty-i)ne years before us. 

About *2 o'<*lock in the afleruooii, tlu‘ sfuvaut arrivi'd, but without 
tlu' passports, stating that the governor would not giv(‘ them iij), 
nor allow 'Takvoor tt» leave tlu' house; and that his Kxcelieney bad 
inoreovtT sent (jrders lliat / should return immediately to N.akebe- 
vau. 'Two arme<l borsc'iuen had accompanied tlu' servant, that in 
case of want of volition tlu \ miglit comj)el me to return. 

1 mounted a h<»rs(\ and, l('aving Mrs. P. with the servant, gal- 
lop('d hack, in iIk* .'^eorehing sun, in a litlh' mort‘ titan two hours. 
Ih'itig unable to* induce my armed comj);mions to proceed fast('r 
than a walk, I had left tlient far behind, and now made mv ajipear- 
aiier Ixdbre the g(»verni'r alone. I found, snia* eiK'Ugh, that Tak- 
voor had I)“(mi k( pt tlu're ail tlay, in closi* tjuarters, as a ln>stage. 
'rh(‘ gova'rnor tried to apologi/a* for snhjeetiiig me to so iinich 
tronhh*; hut saiil it was indispensable, hs I could not cross the 
honndary without a new pass[)<»ii from the governor of Mrivaii, who 
was his stiperior ; and that the passports which I now had must all 
go back to I'iriviiii, for the purpose of procuring a new one. I bad 
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my regular American passport from the secretary of state of U. S. 
one from our charge craffaires at Constantinople, one from the Rus- 
sian ambassador at the Turkish capita], a Turkish passport from the 
pasha of Erzrbom, and a letter from the governor of (iiiniry, certi- 
fying Dur regular performance of quarantine. These documents 
had been submitted to the governor of Erivan, examined by him, 
and pronounced ample for our journey. And when I repeated the 
inquiry, to the commandant of Nakchevan, wdience the necessity 
which he asserted of their being sent back, he could only reply, 
“ you cannot go.” Finding remonstrance in vain; 1 endeavored to 
appeal to his compassion, but he hardly listened. lie, however, 
engaged to despatch a courier with the [)assports immediately, and 
secure a return from Erivan in three days. * Finding the governor 
thus intle\il)le in his purpose to detain ns, I inquired whether 
I should return and remain, meanwhile, with Mrs. Perkins, on the 
quarantine ground. At first he objected and said that she too 
must come back to Nakchcvfin. But when I represented to him 
the inhumanity of subjecting her to two long days’ travel in the hot 
sun, which would be necessary, for her return and jsecond 
ride to the river, he at huigth consented to allow me to 
proceed to the Arras, and promised to semd on Takvdor to join us 
the next day. A letter was prepared f<ir the <jnarantitie ollicer, di- 
recting him, as I afterwards learned, to hold ns in safe-k(*eping un- 
til he should receive orders to let us go. J'his letter was at first en- 
trusted to me to carry, but it was afterwards taken back and com- 
initfed to an arnu'd man, who was to ac<*ompaiiy mk* as a guard, ft 
wa.s now nearly 1(1 o’clock in the evening, and I started to travel 
over, the third time that day, the long road from Nakchevan to the 
river Arras. On our way, we canu’ to a ** siiminer threshing-floor,” 
where the giinrd proposed to stop a few minutes and feed the 
liorsos. I gladly threw myself down upon thf‘ grouml, alino.‘<t ex- 
hausted, and immediately fell asleep. When w(^ stoj>ped, the moon 
was about an hour above the western hori/on ; when J awoke, it. 
had gone down and left us in darkness. I called the guard, who 
was also asleep, ami we jiroceeded ; atid after riding until day- 
break, I reached Mrs. IV-rkiiis, who luul passed .\ sleepless niglit in 
our tent, on my account, not being able to conccivi^ wherel’ore I 
had been surm?inned to retiirn. 

Auf{. 11. With sari hearts, we now Ibnnd (>nrselves both virtu- 
ally and really again in fjnarantirie, and in a sitnati»ui inconreivahly 
more comfortless than tin* one which we had enconnt(*red on tin: 
other frontier. We werr^ on a gn at plain of sand, as barren ns i 
desert. We were unable to fiml a single jiatcb of grass, on whicli 
to pitch our tent. A strong and incessant wind sucked through be- 
tween the mountains up tla* course of the Arras fr<im the; (.’aspian 
sea, by day almost as scorching as the blasts from Saliara, and at 
all times sifting clouds of .sand, through every joint and seam of our 
tent, upon our bed.s, our provisions and ourselves, like light .«now in 
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the fury of a winter storm, and frequently upsetting our frail cano- 
py for the want of sufficient soil to retain the pins of our tent in the 
ground. The heat was almost overpowering, as it had been all the 
way from Erivaii. We were several miles from any village ; and 
neither my servant nor myself was permitted to leave the spot to go 
and procure provision. And the only means by which we kept our- 
selves from starvation was, to induce the Persian boatmen, on tlie 
opposite side of the river, to bring us food from their village, which 
was about four miles distant, in Persia. By paying an exorbitant 
price, we thus obtained bread and melons, once in two or three 
<lays. Takvdor never joined u.s, as the governor had pledged, be- 
ing kept, 1 suppose, as a hostage during our detention, and we found 
it very difficult to make ourselves understood. A few dirty soldiers 
alternately marched about our tent, as though exulting over captives. 
And instead of being detained three days only, as the governor had 
promised, we were compelled to lie there seven. 

A//g. 17^ The fourth day of our coidinement, not a word ofiu- 
telligonco having reached us from Nakchevan, and not knowing 
how long a cletention was before ns, I addre^ssed a letter to the*. En- 
glish ambassador, at Tabreez, briefly stating our circumstances, 
and enclosing to him some letters ot introcinction, which I had taken 
with me from Constantinople. Jn the afternoon the Knssian m.iil 
passed along and 1 induced the post, who rides between Nakchevan 
and Tabreez, to engage to put my letters into the liaiids ol the En- 
glish ambassador immediately on Ids arrival. 

A//g. Iff. Not having heard a word from our pn.ssports, onr 
hearts almost sunk within ns. We now relinquished the expecta- 
tion of being relieved by the Hussiaiis, and tried to cast ourselves 
npon an Almighty arm, hoping that, under Gotl, help inight at 
length reach us frondkdireez. Ab(»ut 1. 1 o'clock, the ensuing night, 
a courier came to onr tent with our pussj)orts. The iiitc'lligeiice 
was like aii electric shock. Wc were so ren)ieed by the delivorauoe, 
that wc were unable to sleep, during the re.st ot the night. We had 
still to. wait, however, tor the quarantine officer, to whom the cou- 
rier carried a letter from the governor, to come from Ksgy JcKilfa,* a 
village three or four miles distant, to give us verbal permission to 
proceed. 

Ault. ^>0. We ros(' early and put our things in readiness, hut 
were obliged to wail until almost noon, for the officer, who, after 
his tardy arrival, promHineed our relea.se with llie greatest apparent 
reluctauc<‘, charging us with having European giHMls in our boxes, 
while lie h(‘ld in Ids own hand a certificate asserting the contrary, 
from tlu‘ custom-house ollicer at Nakchevan. In a short time, how- 
ever, our I'lfects and our horses were all across the Arras. 1 stood 

■ Ivs^ry .IdoKVi, i. old loom : the .Anuenian town I’nnu wludi Sh.ih 
tr;Misjiorl<‘(l hi.^i \v<MV«’rs and nthor iniTlmnws In Now Jeollii, whirh is a sul>- 
nrl) ol' iHlahiin. 
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upon the river-bank and looked tremblingly until every article had 
cleared the boat and Jay safe upon the Persian shore, lest the officers 
should fabricate some pretext to embarrass us still farther. Like 
captives emerging from a cruel imprisonment, we now felt that we 
again inhaled the air of freedom. And with rejoicing hearts did 
we take our last look of that country, where we had been detained 
and oppressed more than four weeks, for the sake of making a jour- 
ney of six days, — nor this even without being stripped of two-thirds 
of our baggage. Were I to form an estimate of the Russians, from 
what we saw and experienced from those boors, while attempting 
to travel in that part of their country, I should be compelled to pro- 
nounce their minds as dark as the winter nights, and their hearts 
as cold as the eternal icebergs that reign under their polar skies. 
But 1 would by no means judge thus of all the Russians. 

Quiet, defenceless travellers, as we were, wishing merely to pass 
across a remote province of the Russian empire, J know not the 
reasons for such oppression as we experienced in doing it, beyond 
the inherent despotism of the government and the bad character of 
its officers, particularly in those distant provinces, it were 

that my passports announced me as an American clergyman, — a 
character of course very obnoxious, in that benighted land, where 
every entrance to a ray of light is so scduiou.'^ly guarded and ob- 
structed. It was, moreover, but a few months after our detention, 
that all missionaries were prohibited from prosecuting their labors 
in the Czar’s dominions, and an order issued that no rlrr^t/man 
should be allowed to enter them, without his special permission, — 
a line of policy, adopted, I believe, at the urgent overtures of the 
bigotted Armenian and Russian clergy, rather than by the empe- 
ror's better disposition and more enlightened judgment. 

But what a picture is at best thus presented of nonnnnlly Chris- 
tian Russia, especially its Asiatic provinces ! Well may the eye 
of Christian philanthrophy weep over that mighty realm of midnight 
darkness. As the prospect now is, should such a policy continue, 
long after the benighted empires of Mrdiarnrnedisin shall have thrown 
off their darkness, and put on the beautiful garments of civiii/.athui 
and pure Christianity, Russia may struggle with mortal coiillict, 
(in vain of course ultimately,) still to enshroud lierself in the fright- 
ful pall of barbarism and fallen Christianity, which she now so te- 
naciously binds twfvthirds around the globe. 

We rode on from the Arra.s, eight or teti miles, and stopped at 
the foot of the mountain, aixmt two mile.s south of the village of 
Gerger, intending to travel, during the ensuing night, as there was 
a full moon, and the lieat in the day time was extremely oppressive. 
We had scarcely encamped and taken some refreshment, when the 
Gholcim, (courier,) of Sir Jolm Campbell, the Kiigli.sli ambassador 
at the court of Persia, rode up to our tent and put into iny hands u 
letter which I opened and read as follows : 
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Letter op the English Ambassador. 

Tuhrecz^ Monday evening [Aug, 18, 1834]. 

My dear Sir, 

About half an hour since, I received your letter with those of in- 
troduction you forwarded, and lost no time in waiting upon the 
first secretary of the the Russian Embassy and placing the whole of 
them in his hands, for the information of His Excellency, Count 
Simonitch, who, this night, (Monday) despatches a letter to the 
officer commanding Nakchevan, to make arrangements for your 
immediate permission to cross the frontier, should you not already 
have received your passports from Erivan. 

A duplicate of the letter in question will leave this by my own 
Gholam to-morrow (Tuesday) morning at day-light, to guard 
against accidents, which, together with this, will be delivered to 
you, but my servant is not permitted to cross the Arras. In con- 
sideration of Mrs. Perkins’ situation, I have sent a common Takt- 
rawan* and four mules, the only ones I could jjrocure at this short 
notice, which will relieve her from the fatigue of riding, [on horse- 
back,] and enable her I hope to reach Tabrecz in safety. The takt- 
rawan will leave the city to-night and be on the banks of the Arras 
on the third day, in which I have placed three or four bottles of 
French claret and some tea, sugar and biscuit, as your long de- 
tention on the quarantine ground may have exhausted yotir supplies 
of those articles. 

As none of the houses here occupied by Europeans are capable 
of accommodating Mrs. Perkins and yourself, I have just sent for 
Mr. Nislx't, and directed him to hire a couple of rtK)ms, in the vi- 
cinity of his own residence for you, till you can make better arrange- 
ments for yourself. 

Should you meet the takt-rawan on the road, the man is directed 
t»^ |)lace it at your disposal, and if you require other assistance, 
pray have the kindness to send in the bearer of this to let me know. 
He will come in from the hanks of the Arras in a day or a night. 
If any accident should have happened to the letter sent by the Count, 
have, the kindness to forward the duplicate now sent to the com- 
mandant of Nakchevan. With regard to your books, etc., if they 
are not restored to you or sent back to 'Purkey, subsequent arrange- 
ments must be made. 

Excuse this hasty scrawl, 

From yours very obediently, 

(Signed) J. N. R. Campbell. 

P. S. You may trust to my Gliolam to do anything you require, 
on this side of the Arras.” 


A kind oflittiT, — Uie only vfhiclr ant'd in I’ersin. 
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This efficient assistance from the English ambassador was ren- 
dered thus speedily, in a country, it should be borne in mind, where 
despatch, with the existing modes of conveyance, is almost as im- 
practicable as it is uncommon. About half an hour after the cou- 
rier, the takt-rawan also arrived. This easier mode of conveyance 
was very timely for Mrs. Perkins. She had already rode on horse- 
back and with comparative comfort, between six and seven hun- 
dred miles ; but the exchange of her saddle for the litter was now 
most grateful. The vehicle, however, and the other comforts men- 
tioned in the letter as accompanying it, were as unexpected as they 
were welcome. In the few lines which 1 hastily wrote the ambas- 
sador from our couftnoinent, I had not intimated our need of any 
thing of the kind ; and the whole coming thus promptly from an en- 
tire stranger impressed us the more deeply, standing in such vivid 
contrast with the studied oppression, which we had experienced for 
so long a period. 

Nor should 1 omit to acknowledge the kindness of the Russian 
ambassador at Tabreez, in his efforts to effect our release. He act- 
ed, as appears from Sir John CampbelFs letter, with great pron^pt- 
ness; Jiiid, as I have since learned, he expressed much surprise at 
our detention and deep solicitude for our .speedy relief. His letter 
to the governor of Nakchevan was very decisive. “ I know not,” 
he wrote, under what authority you act, in detaining that gentle- 
man and lady; but be that authority what it may, I request you to 
release them immediately; and if you have any apprehension that 
you may be blamed for so doing, I hold myself fully responsible for 
the measure.” 

Lest it should be difficult tf> reconcile this promptiu'ss in the ef- 
forts of the Russian ambassador, to effect our release, with the de- 
sire to embarrass us, which was almost uniformly manifested, as we 
travelled in the country which he represents, J may rept'al the sug- 
gestion, that it is the boorish deputies and subordinate* officers, 
and not men of such intellig<*nce as foreign ambassadors, that are 
usually the agents of oppression in the Russian provinces. Tlu^ 
bad cliaracter of the lower Ru.*^.siaii officers in the elistant provinces 
of Georgia is proverbial. 

About 1) o’clock in the evening, after the arrival from Tabreez, 
the mexm having then just risen, we pniceeded on onr journey, and 
travelled incessantly, until 1) o’clock the next morning, when we 
reached the fertile district and large village of Morend. 'i’his vil- 
lage, tradition says, was the burial place of Noah’s inotlu r. I'lie 
alleged proof is, that in Armenian, Morhid, means, “ mother there.” 

This long ride of near forty miles Mrs. Perkin.s sustained with 
tolerable ca.^'-e, in the takt-rawan. AV, >rii out with anxiety, during 
our troubles in Georgia, J was myself \ery weak and iiiiwell and 
scarcely able to sit n])on my hor^^e. I frequently dismounted and 
walked a few rods, and would mo.st ^gladly hav(* .‘^tofiped much 
8cx>ner, hut there is no village on the road, between Gerger and Mo- 
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rend. Our road led up a high mountain, and then across a table-land, 
many miles in extent, on which I observed nothing, by the moon- 
light, except the ruins of an old caravanserai. As we were ascend- 
ing the mountain, the forward mule of the takt-rawan became obsti- 
nate and suddenly ran back and pushed thehindcrmost one upon the 
very brink of the precipice along which the road runs ; and had not 
an Almighty firm stayed them just it)hm and where it did, mules, takt- 
rawan and Mrs. Perkins must have been dashed down the precipice 
together. At day-break, we found ourselves descending from the 
table-land and entering the plain of Morend. In crossing this plain, 
the pack-saddles of the mules suddenly turned on their backs and 
capsized the takt-rawan, with the side-door dmenward^ which con- 
fined Mrs. P. within, until the mules could Vie unharnessed and dis- 
engaged from the vehicle. But the same guardian Hand, which 
had so often protected ns from dangers seen and unseen, shielded 
her in this instance also from injury and alarm. Mon'md, where we 
stopped, is a large, fine village, containing near three tViousand iii- 
Inibitauts, and is a kind of metropolis of the extensive and fertile 
district which bears its name, and in which are several smaller vil- 
lages. 

Auif. 21. AVe had lialted but a short time when an English 
gentleman rode up to our tent, who proved to be none other than 
Dr. Riach, physician of tlui fiUglish embassy utTahreez, — the same 
excellent man whom we had seen at ( ’onslaniinojile, on his way to 
Persia. B(*ing ap[>rized of our unhappy predicanumt, on the banks 
of the Arras, he had prt>cured a Riissian travelling-passport, made 
the lu'cessary prcjiaraf ions, and advanced thus far on his way to the 
Uussian frontiiT, with the determination of entering the country 
and remaining with ns, shtmid he not find ns lilxTated, and of ac- 
companying us on the ri»a<l, tliat he might comfort us and adminis- 
ter relief in case of sickness. Such generous kimluess made au im- 
pression oil our hearts, them bleeding with the frt'sh recollection of 
our rec(Mit trials, and throhhing with joy in vi(‘w (d‘ our happy de- 
liveranci*, too deep to he ever ohiiternted. VVe* sat d<»wn, narrated 
our atlveutures, ami took sweet counsel together, which was the 
more diiar to us, after having met with iio one, for so long a period, 
who treated us as friends. lingered until 1 1 o’clock in the 

evening, when we ‘started and roile until about B o’clock the next 
morning, cro.ssiiig tin* Kara Da^h {fiha k Mountain) range, and 
reached Sofian, a village situated at the base of the mountain, on 
the western extremity of the great plain of 'Pahreez. At this vil- 
lage, Martyn passed his second night from Tahreez. We were often 
interested to iilentify his stopping-places with our own, on the way ; 
the more so, of course, as we were among the first to enter Ix*- 
nighted l^ersia, after that emirienit missionary had Icfi it, to labor for 
tlie salvation of its perishing inhabitants. 

/1//g. 22. This morning, for the first time, after wc left Coiisfan- 
linople, Mrs. Perkins was taken ejuite unwell, and sufiered much 
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pain. By medical prescription from Dr. Riach, she was at length 
relieved. We lingered there, trying to rest, as we had slept but 
very little after leaving the Arras, until 1 o’clock in the morning of 
Aug. 23. Mrs. Perkins having then become comfortable, we pro- 
ceeded across the vast plain, under the mount ain-ridge which 
bounds it on the northern side, and reached Tabreez after a ride of 
seven hours. We crossed the djee chm, bitter {salt or brackish) 
river, a little before reaching the city, by a venerable brick bridge 
of several arches, which is twelve or fifteen rods long. The stream 
was now almost dry. Here we met Mr. Nisbet, the commissary of 
the English military detachment in Persia, who had come out thus 
far to welcome ns. To this pious, excellent man, we were^laid un- 
der great and constantly increasing obligation, while we remained 
in Persia. Our hearts rose in tender thanksgiving to our Father in 
heaven, as we entered the city, for having delivered us from so 
many embarras.srnents and exposures, and brought us at length in 
safely to the place of our first destination. We were very kindly 
received at the dwelling of our Christian friends, Mr. and Mrs. Nis- 
bet. Owing to a large accession recently made to the European 
residents, it was rdmost impossible to procure a house. But Mr. 
N. had kindly anticipated our wants and rented us one near his 
own, as comfortable as n\ost of the native dwellings. We therefore 
found ourselves happily lodged, the first night in Tahreez, in our 
* own hired hou.se.’ But when the reader recollects wlure we now 
were, he will not l>e surprised to learn, that we became occupants 
of a mud^walled dwelling, without glass window's or wood floors. 
For such a home, however, we w'erc heartily' thankfid. 

Aug. 20. .Iu.st three days after our arrival at Tabreez, Mrs. P. 
became the mother of a daughter, of whose exi.stence she was not 
conscious for several days. Her long previous exposurt's had pros- 
trated her system, and this sickness carried her farther apparently 
across the stream of Jordan than any person 1 ever knew, who w as 
brought hack again to its nether .‘chores. Iticessant vomiting for 
several hours induced repeated convulsions, the severest I ever wit- 
nessed and apparently sufficient to shake the firmest frame in pieces; 
after which, tlie vital spark, for nearly a w'cek, seemed almost extin- 
guished, Three Knglisl] phy.siciaris were in attendance, who hap- 
pened providentially to he in Tabreez at that time, viz. Dr. Riach, 
who met us on the road ; Dr. Griffiths, surgeon of the English de- 
tachment; and Dr. McNeill, — then first secretary of the embassy 
and now Sir John McNeill, the present ambassad(»r. They all mani- 
fested the most anxiou.s sfdicitnde, and tenderly, hut frankly, told 
me that they saw no probability of Mrs. Perkins’ recovery. My 
feelings, in those circumstances, can be more easily conceived than 
described, — the perils and trials of»our long and toilsome journey 
ju.st terminated, — nty companion for life, as w'ell as in those trials, 
W'ho had so happily survived them, now apparently in the agoni('*?^ 
of dbsolution, — and for myself, only the cheerlc^sH prospect of being 
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SO soon left, a solitary pilgrim in that dark and distant land. But 
though no Ameriean voice was near to solace me in that trying ex- 
tremity, a merciful Providence had not left me without friends. 
Parents and brothers could not have been more tender and assidu- 
ous in their kindness than were the English residents. The am- 
bassador sent repeatedly to me, saying, “ My house is open to you ; 
spare nothing that can contribute to your relief and comfort.” 
Mrs. Nisbet took home our infant on the day of its birth, and re- 
lieved me of all care respecting it ; and Dr. Riach stayed five days 
and nights constantly at Mrs. Perkins’ bed-side, not retiring from 
the house to eat or sleep, (the other physicians also repeatedly call- 
ing,) until by little less than a miracle of divine mercy, we were 
permitted to cherish the hope of her recovery. The reader will not 
wonder that after a short residence in Persia, we had l)ecome ten- 
derly attached to tlie English in that country. And the treatment 
which we received from them on our first arrival, is but a specimen 
of their kindness to us, from that period to the present time. 

In connexion with our exposures and snfterings, on the way to 
our field, it were grateful to offer a passing tribute to female forti- 
tude in the rnissiemary enterprise, might a husband he allowed to 
do it. 1 may at least be [)ardoiied, for .saying in general, that we 
witness, in many of the fiunale.s sent out by our churches, not only 
the devotion that was ‘ last at the cross and first at the sepulchre,’ 
blit also a heroism, which is able calmly to meet and cheerfully sus- 
tain the trying emergencies that often almost crush our own .sterner 
energies. It is j)rei*minently on missionary ground that woman is a 
hel{>-!neet for man. 


CHAPTER IX. 

TAniu:f:z. 

Wk are made arquainted with ancient Persia and its inhabitants 
by the classic historians ami some of the sacred writers. The 
modern Persians retain the characteristics of their ancestors, to an 
extent nne(|ualled, prohahiy, in anv othe r Asiatic iiati(m that has 
remained in ilie same land in which their progenitors lived, and 
come down unbroken from .so early a |)eriod. Not so, however, 
with tlic territorial limits of their country. The.se have varied like 
the ebbing and tlowing tide, with every dynasty and almost every 
reign. “ The limits of this kingdiun, in its mv>st prospertnis period,” 
says Sir John Malcolm, “ may, however, he easily described ; tlie 
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Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean to tlie south ; the Indus and the 
Oxus to the east and north-east ; the Caspian Sea and mount Cau- 
casus to the north; and the river Euphrates to the west.” * Vast 
territories, on every side, must be struck from this extreme outline 
of the celebrated historian, in looking for the present boundaries of 
Persia. It does indeed still reach the Caspian Sea on the north, and 
the Persian GiiJf on the south. But the wild regions of Beloochistan 
shut it far from the Indian Ocean and the lower part of the Indus ; 
Affghanislan places it at a still farther remove from the higher por- 
tions of that river ; the formidable domain of the Osbegs and Tur- 
comans spreads out a broad barrier between the Persians and the 
Oxus ; Russia has crowded them down on the north from the Cau- 
casus and from Georgia and Armenia, as far as the river Arras, and 
even below that river many leagues before it reaches tlie Caspian 
Sea ; and on the west, so far from compassing Mesopotamia to the 
river Euphrates, the Turks have long restricted their Shiite neigh- 
bors to a natural jiiountain boundary, far east of tiie Tigris and of 
its tributaries, until we approach the Persian Gulf. 

Modern Persia, thus circumscribed, may, to speak in round num- 
bers, be from 800 to 1000 miles s(|iiare, — though its shape is rhom- 
boidal rather than square, being at least a third longer from north- 
west to south-east than in the transverse direction. Geographically, 
it lies between *2(P and 4(P north latitude, and between 44'^ and 
east longitude. Its present population, tiiough no accurate c(*nsus 
is ever taken, may probably not vary far from ten millions. Its prov- 
inces arc Fars, Irak, Laristan, Kuzistan, a portion of Koordistan, 
Azerbijan, Ghilaii, Mazanderan and the western sections of Kho- 
risan and Kerman. Its present capital is Ttdiran in the [)rovincc 
of Irak, situated toward the northern part of the kingdom, but 
nearly central from west to ea.st. 

FAdm is the most ancietit name of P(*rsia, from Elam the son of 
Shem, whose descendants arc said to liavt* been its first inhabitants. 
Iran is the term applied by the present Persians to their country ; 
and Iranlbo, or Iranee, (as the appellative tak(*s the 'Furkish orth(‘ 
Persian form,) to the jieople. Fars,t Pars, or Paras, from which 
Europeans derive the term Persia, and apply it to the whole coun- 
try, as it was also afiplied by the Greeks and IGnnans and stune ol 
the sacred writers, is only tin; southern province of the empire, as 
that name is now used by the natives. A jem, rlown^ and 

Ajernistafi, rlown-land, nrc names which the sell-conceited Osman- 
lies have given, as they think, to their less polislual neighbors and 
their rustic home, back in the interior, — with how little grace or 
justice, is soon apparent to one who bec<imes ac<juainted with the 
two nations. The Persians, however, forgetful or regardless ol the 
indignity of the titles, have also adopted them. Ku/zel-ba.sh, red 
head, is another epithet apjdied to them by the Sexjnees. It origi- 
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naled in the time of Shah Isniajl.* SeveraJ tribes who became de- 
voted promoters of the Shiite faith, under that champion of tlie 
sect, were distinguislied in their dress by wearing rid caps. The 
term thence attached to the Shiites in general, and has thus de- 
scended to tlie present Persians. 

A [)hysical sketcli of Persia is well given in few words by Mal- 
colm, in the comuxtioii from whicli T before quoted. “The most 
strikiiig feature of this extensive country,” he says, “ are deserts 
and moiiiitaiiis, amid which are interspersed beautiful valleys and 
rich pastures.” And again, “The valleys in the central provinces 
of Persia, abound with the rarest and most valuable vegetable pro- 
ductions, and might be cultivated to any extent. Trees are seldom 
found except near tin* towns ami villages; but the luxuriance with 
which they grow, wherever pJaiiUMi, shows that tiie climate is con- 
genial to them. 'Pile orchards of Persia produce all the fruits of 
the temperat(; /one ; and its wilds abound with dowers, that can 
only l)(‘ reared in the gardens of I'Airope by care and cultivation. 

climate is very various. It is not more alfected by the dider- 
enc(^ of latitude than by the remarkable inequalities of tlu* surface 
in almost all the provinces. The grc'ator part of the country is a 
succession of |)lains at the base of those ridges of hills by which it 
is int(;rsec(ed, and oi’ table-lamls nearly on a h^vel with tlieir to])s. 
'Po pa>s from the lower valhyys to the higher, is to chffnge tin,* tem- 
p' rature of summer tor that of winter. But the climate, though va- 
rious, is lu'althy ; and few countries can boast a merc^ robust, active 
and u (‘ll-li>nm‘d rac(‘ of men. Its animals, (particularly th(’ horses 
and <logs,) art' ot' uncommon si/e, strength and beauty. In the. 
nioiintaiiH, soiik! valuable minerals arc^ found but none in abun- 
dance: and Persia has conse(|uentIy been always indebK'd to fort'ign 
conntri(^s, Ibr lead, iron, siher and g<ild.” Kich min(‘s (d* copper 
and iron have bi'en <)|)enetl in A/erhijau since Sir .1. Malcnlni wrote 
his history. Coal has alst> been found to a limited extent in that 
province and near 'Pc'liran ; and it <loul)tless needs hut the aid of 
science and enterprise entirely to remove the depemlenca* of the Per- 
sians on their neighbors ft)r the more useful minerals. t And in 
sp('aking of the “ (M'litral provinces,” he does not include Mazan- 
d(.‘ran and (Jliilan, lying on the ('aspian Sea, w liicli are clothed with 
vast ami beatUiful f at'^ls. 


' Malf.ohn's I. 

t 1 Icivi' Nomdii'H's iiiaili' tlii-i s1n1* UM*u1, in :\n:ov»'nn>i iiuju.rics d) this 
siil>i«’ct, fhiriiJi* iiiv visit |f» the lohtcd f^tat<'s. And tiu' iNrstor'Jiii l»ish(»f> 
who me, ;«U<‘!ii|iliiiir to it tor the same ]Uir}msc, hut niis- 

takiiig a // t;//, lias onni said that tlu-rc an' no inon snist (sciciii’iO In 
IV'isia, to disro vi-r iniiu-s an<l ho adds, poriiaps not loss jdiilosopliicallv 
than jiioiisly, ‘ that Inasimn-h as ‘‘ Iho loar oT tin' Lord is tho hiMonniii'.r ot* 
yr/.svho//," ho hopos, as tliis shall inoroaso in Porsia, tho «'arlh thoro will yiold 
voal for fnol in placo of stable manure and furnish to the inhabitants many 
oilier eonvenieneos and eiunlbrts.' 

IB 
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Our home in Persia, as already stated,* is in Azcrbfjdn^ the north- 
western province. This name, in the ancient PMivi, means house 
of fire ^iven to the province probably on account of the system of 
fire-worship having oritxinated there, — Zoroaster, the founder, being 
a native of Orbonjiah. Azerbijan is in the northern part of ancient 
Media and corresponds nearly to Alropatene. It is perhaps two 
hundred miles long from north to south and two-thirds that dis- 
tance broad. The river Arras separates it from the Russian pro- 
vinces on the north ; (iliilan bounds it on the (*ast, and Irak, on 
the south ; and on the west, it embraces the adjacent branches of 
the Koordish mountains, along the eastern declivity of the general 
range, to a ratlier indelinitc line, that divides it from Turkey, where 
the head waters are snpp<^sed to begin to How eastward toward Per- 
sia and westward toward the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Tabrecz, the chief city of Azerbijan, which was the place of our 
first destination, is supposed to be the ancient (iaza, or Ganzaca,;*; 
where Cyrus deposited the treasures of Croesus, it is now gemv 
rally agreed, that the present name of this city signilit*s 
persin^, being fiwmeil from the Persian word tdh, h(‘al, and retLtun^ 
to pour, or scatter; and that it took this name from its renowned 
salubrity. IMany other definitions have; been olfi'red ; but as its 
climate well merits tliis tlattcring epithet, and no othcT explanation, 
that I have Ifieard or rend, .seems to possess more rtsisons in its lavor 
than the one I have m('nti<uied, 1 need not trouhht the r(‘;ider, as 
some others have done, with a chapter of sjXMudations on the sub- 
ject. The city is situated on tlic eastern side of a irr«‘at }))ain, wliicli 
stretches full ihinv miles in its broadest dimensions, is boumled bv 
mountain ranges of considerable height on the west, north, (‘ast and 
south-east, and skirts the lake of Oroomiah on the s;;nth-wesl. 'The 
/interior portions of this jdain are nncnltivat< (l, the suil htung s<» im- 
pregnated with salt as to be capable ot producing but little veg(‘ta- 
tion. A considerable lielt under the mountains, particularly on the 
eastern and western sides, which is irrigated bv small fresb-wah'r 
rivulets, is tlius rendered fertile and is highly cnliivat('d. "l"be soil, 
even here, r/pp/Y/rs sandy and barrmi: but it is in reality strong, 
and wlierever thus irrigaU d, it yields excellent crops. The moini- 
tains around, like most mountains in Persia, ;ire entirely l»ar(‘, and 
present to the eye of tin; observer the personilication barr<*mH ; 
but the dreary scene is gia-atly reliev<‘d, hv tlu^ smiling, verdaiit 
fields and gardens; below, which are rf!rider(‘d the more grateful and 
lovely by being in .such vivid contrast with the naked desolations 
above. The eastern section of this plain narrv)ws, as it exlcmls 
back between the ranges of mountains, and mnir the (*xtremit\. 
little elevated, sits Tabret-z, like a rmmarch looking down Irom tlu' 
head of a vast ainpliitbeatre. And this gen(‘ral description 4 )f th('ir 

* i^age 7. t .Vf.'iln.liri s tfist. Vol. (. jj. 

+ Kinnicr s Kcniiire, (». I.'WI. 
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relative location will apply to most of the cities and their adjacent 
plains, in Azerhijan and the other provinces of Persia. 

The ])lain of Tal>r6ez, and indeed the whole of northern Persia,' 
is quite elevated, — at least l()ur thousand feet above the level of the 
ocean. The winters there are consetiucntly cold, perhaps as cold 
as tliose ol our Middle States. The summers, however, in that clear 
atniosj)here, where a cloud seldom appears in the heavens from early 
spring till late in autumn, are very warm, during the day; hut the 
air hecomes delightfully cool as soon as the sun leaves the horizon. 
At 'Pahreez, a strong wind blows daily from the Caspian Sea, which 
is very invigorating, and would he very agreeable, did it not fill the 
atinosphero during the dry season, with clouds of line di*st and 
sand. 

The main part of the city is surrounded by a high double wall of 
mud and a broad deep ditch. The walls are in a state ut toh^rablc 
pr(is(‘rvat ion, and have strong bastion.'* at regular intj'rvals. The 
city is about four miles in circumference and is entered by eight 
gates. Outside of the wall, is an o|)eii space, nearly a quarter (>f a 
mil(‘ wide, (*\tending entirely around the city, which is almost whol- 
ly occupied with cemeteries. Beyond this space, is a continuous 
range of sul)urbs, that probably contain nearly as many inhabitants 
as th(! city itself; and I’arther still, are extensive gardens, which 
sweep round the wlioh*, and form the last and largest of th(‘si‘ con- 
(•(‘iilric. circh’s that have the city as tlaur common centre. 'These 
gard(Uis tiirnish excellent fruit, as j)oaches, pears, plums, grapes, 
nectariiK's, etc. in ampU* ahuiidauce. d'hey are usually s('cured by 
high luud walls and (MitercMl by a gate perhaps thr(!e feet high, and 
two wide, whieh e<uisists of a siugh‘ stone that swings upon hing(‘s. 
Beyond the' gardens, are tin* mountain ranges, on tlie east, north 
and south, and the vast t)p(;n plain on tin* wo><t. 

One of lh(* nujst striking objects without th(' citv is a loflv sand- 
stoin* niouutaiu, whicli overhangs it on the north-east, and is of so 
d('ep a red color as to be (‘v<*n painful to the eve, — particidarlv as it 
is nak(*d and j)r(‘seuts tin* aspect «)f absiflute sterilitv. A little far- 
ther north, about ten inih*s from the citv, is an oxhaustless mine of 
heautitul rock salt, from which immense quantities are (piarrietl ; 
and Ironi a gorgv* near it, is'^nes the aji* t hai — hitter (se//) river — 
a eonsi<leral)l(*. <trra?n which th)ws across the plain ami ('nters tlu' 
lak(‘. 'Tahreez, with its suburbs, may now eontaiii eight v thousand 
iidiahitants, ot w hom perhaj)s one thousand an' Armenian Christians 
and th(‘ rest are Muhammedans. 'Tlu' Armenians are a privileged 
class. By threatening to follow the Bussians toCJoorgia at tlu' close 
ol the last war, thi*y ('xtorted trom tlu* Pi rsian goveninu'nt impor- 
tant iinmuniti(*s, as diniinntion of lax<*s, (*tc., as the conditivm of rc*- 
maining. Tnhappily, however, they prt)fit liith* by these advantages, 
liike nu>st ol the Arnu'iiiaiis in Persia, they are even m<»r() (h'gradtMl 
'■md immoral than their lMuhaimm*dan neighbors. 'PahrtM'z was 
lormerly tar more j)oj)idous than at proent. 77ie open space, now 
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occupied as cemeteries, is strown over with liuge oblong blocks of 
black marble; and there are many other indications that this entire 
area, now the tabernacles of the sleeping dead, was (nice covered 
with the busy abodes of the living. Tradition says that the whole 
city was destroyed by an eartlupiake somewhat less than a century 
ago, whicli is probably true. Earthquakes are still very common 
in Tabreez. The year that we resided there, they shook our house 
repeatedly — caused our crockery to rattle on its shelves — and many 
walls in our neighborhood were thrown down. 

There are lew conspicuous remnants of anticpiity in Tabreez, 
though the city is very ancient. A venerable mosk of brick-work, 
finely arched and beautifully decor«at(?d with mosaic, which stands 
a mile east of the city but was once doubtless within its walls, is 
perhaps the most interesting. A small part of its side walls and most 
of its front still attest its former rnagniliceiice. Tlie Arh, (citadel, 
in Persian, «rcg,) a solid mass of walls, nim'ty feet higli, which en- 
closes a part of the fort that forms an offset on the soutliern side of 
the city, is also a noble structure. A considerable part of this too 
has fallen, — so much, that it is difficult to determine for wliat pur- 
pose it was erected. By some, it is v*<upposed to have been a inosk, 
and by others, a royal palace. Jt is tin' first object seen, in ap- 
proaching the city, from any direction. The present mosks of Ta- 
breez — and indeed most of the mosks (dsewhere in Persia, — arc un- 
pretending structures, built often of sun-dried bricks, one story 
high and without minarets, 'riiey mak(* but a humble ajipoaraiicc 
compared with the mosks of Turkey, jiarticularly those of ( ’oiistan- 
liriople. And the waning zeal of tin* iVrsians in regard to their 
of worsliip is perhaps no more than a fair index of llui declim' 
of their aitachment to the worship itself. 

Tabreez is the most important city, in a comnuTcial point of 
view, in all Persia. It is the great mart of European merchandize*. 
Its bazars and caravanserais are numerous and extensive ; and some', 
of them are of a very siijierior construction. Th(_*y are built of lirick 
and lime, finely arched, and are probably among the most durable 
structure.s in the world. Shaw]'-' and silks are niaimfactured by ther 
natives at Tabreez, ihougli not so extensively nor of so superior a 
quality as in some <jtlier .Persian cities. Its trade* is principally trati' 
sltj and this is immense, almost beyond conc(‘pti(Mi. It is a gr.ind 
depot, into which Euro|)C pours the fruits of* its industry and euter- 
j)rise to l)e distriljut(.‘d throiiirhout the whoh; (n)uutry ami vast re- 
gions beyond. The goods imported are mainly broadcloths, cottons, 
chintz, loaf sugar, crockery, glass, tea and various kinds of lancy 
articles. The principal ('xports from Persia wf'stward are raw cot- 
ton to a limited extent, great <|iiantities of silk, both raw and manu- 
factured, carf)et.s and shawl.«. Immen.se (juantities oi' nutgalls from 
the KfK)rdisIi nionnt/iiiis are e.xported fi)r tanning and other pNr()oses, 
These are generally purchas(*d l)y the few Euroj)ean nu'rchants in 
Persia, who are Englishmen and (ireeks, at Sakh-boohik, a Koord- 
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ish town at tlie south end of tlie lake of Oroomiah. Pipe sticks for 
the Turkish markets, irt)m the Bakhtiaree mountains in the south of 
Persia, the tobacco (tombakoo) of Shiraz, yellow berries for dycinf^^ 
and various gums are also among the exports. — It is surprising with 
what skill the Persians manufacture some articles, with the simplest 
utensils. I have seen shawls valued at a thousand dollars apiece, 
and carpets very far sujx'rior to iho.se of Turkey, though sold in 
Europe under that name, woven by hand and witli the rudest appa- 
ratus in the ftxni of a loom. Some of their silks and cottons, pre- 
pared in the same way, are also very fine. The j)rocess is of course 
extremely slow ; and nothing could he more natural, than that the 
Ncstorian bishop from that country, wIk'u he iirst entered a cotton 
manufactory in America, and saw its thousands of sj)in(lles, simul- 
taneously whirling, without the aid of a human hand, should be struck 
with overwhehning astonishment, and ])ronounce the whole a dis- 
play of ingenuity, lar greater than the wisdom of Solomon ! 

'There is an armory in the ciliuhd at 'Tal>reez, wliere small arms 
and cannon are very well manufactured. 'The Persians may in 
gfMicral he said to he entcTprisijig ami imitative, though not very 
inventive. 'Their skill in imitation may he illnstratf*d by an instance. 
On a fine brace' of pistols being shown at 'Tabreez, by an Engdisli 
odieer, a Pc’rsian ginismith (wlio had visitt'd England) (h'clared that 
Ik; Could make as good pistols, and those st) nearly resemlding the 
I'jiglishman’s, tliat the latt('r woidd be nind)l(; to point out tlie dif- 
ferenc(‘. A wager was laid ; the Persian took one of the jiistoks 
home with him as a imxk'l, and not long afterwards bronglit hack 
//cu, and present('d them to the <*rticer, who, to Ix' sure*, etudd not 
tell whii'li was his own, until he found on one of them a snndl Ho- 
man in the uanu'ot'the English arti/aii, ////v/ 7 .' r/. 'Phe Per- 

.‘•ian, not knowing tin; meaning or the use of the mark^ had made 
that slight mistake, in his efiovt at imilatioTi. 

'The Persians of Azerliijan are regarded as tho. finest race of men 
in tlie empire. ’TIu'y are far more athletic and manly than the in- 
iiahitants further s<Kith. 'Plioy furnish tin' best of tlu' king's troojis, 
— most of them, imh'cd, on wliom he pla<-es inncli reliance are e«>l- 
lecti'd from this, his native and f;\\<xite province. ^They are also a 
very fiix' looking peopbg being probably a mi\('d race, combining, 
perhaps, (Jeorgiau heanty with 'Tartar size and Persian gracefulness. 
Eik(* all Persians, they have bright/ impiisitivc* minds, very social 
dispositions and afiable, insimialing manners, 'i'lie iniiabitants of 
P(;rsia donbth’ss surpass all »>ih('r iiati«»ns in external ease and arti- 
licial pnilieix'ss ; and it is with great propriety that they are often 
styled tlu* TVi'iich of Asia.” But, sad to ti'fl, Persian politeix'ss 
is little more than rrtrrnak 'Their real character is that of treach- 
ery <*111(1 iidseliood in the I'xtreme. 'Idle prt*va!ence ot ////’//g anuuig 
tlu;m is nniv(*rsal, — so much so, that (In' practice is hardly r<'gar(I('d 
as a sin, or a di.sgrace, in the general t'stimation. It is therefore 
m^ces.sary, liowi'ver painful, while yon list(*n t(» their smooth com- 
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pliments and their Joud professions of friendship, to keep in mind 
that tlieir hearts are preeminently deceitfid, and “ the poison of 
asps is under their toui^ucs.” And the general degradation of their 
morals is appalling. Almost all the sins forbidden in the decalogue, 
are fearfully prevalent among them ; and to these many add the yet 
more abominable sin of Sodom. They are, as a people, however, 
by no means destitute of kindness and liospitality, — particularly 
towards strangers. 

Lest I should be susj)ccted of coloring cither the bright or the 
dark sliades of Persian character, I ought perhaps to adduce testi- 
mony which fortunately is not wanting. Says Kinnier, in a pas- 
sage that has met my eye since writing this joaragraph, “"I'lie Per- 
sians are a remarkably handsome race of men ; brave, hospitable, 
joatient in adversity, affable to strangers, and highly polished in their 
manners. They are gentle and insinuating in their address, and 
as companions, agreeable and entertaining; but, in r(‘turn,they are 
totally devoid of many estimable qualities, and prtd'oundiy vers('d in 
all the arts of d{M.‘eit and hypocrisy. Tlu'V are haughty to tludr 
interiors, obsequious to their su[oeriors, ermd, vindictive, treatdierous 
and avaricious, without faith, frieudship, gratitude or honor. 

Ahhas Meer/.a,t the father of (he present Iviug, who was long heir 
apj)arent, resided at Tabree/; and the managcmu'nt of most of the 
country being eommiltc’d to him by his father, he made liiat city, nmcli 
ofllie time ^vhi](^ he lived, the residence of the lOnglisli and Russian 
embassies. Fnmj this circnmstanct*, and from its (‘xtemsive coiu- 
im'rce with Knrope, it has !)(‘conic far more civ ili/ed than .any other 
city in i*ersia. Its inliabitants, by coming so much in contact wilit 
FiUropeaiis, are much less l)igt>tted Aluhammedaus than the p(‘(\p|(‘ 
of other parts of the empire; and the rapid intlux of general iut(dli- 
geiice and Fnroj)ean maniKTs and m(.‘rcb.andiz(' has givam to (he 
place an air of comfort and security not to la; found elsewhere in 
Persia. This is doubtless by fir I la; most eligibh; situation for a 
mission designed exclusively i’or tia; M nlidnuni thnts, that exists in 
that 'Country. I'iVery blow struck there, will la* felt quickly and 
deeply on all otiier parts, through the cliamiels of commerci* and 
civiliziuion that emanate thence as from a fomuain-hoad, in all di- 
rections; and indirect elfurts can be neah; and inihience exerted 
there, by the Protestant missionary, to erdigliteri ;md ridbrrii the 
people, witii safety to himself and acceptance to thi*n), which w'onid 
almost anywhere else soon rouse (Ik; jealousy and r.igi* of (Ik; priest- 
hood, and bring upon him the Ihrv of a mob. TIkto are, bowevi-r, 
obvious and important advantages in operating indirectly on the 
Muliainmi'daiis ot Persia, through the nu‘diiim of missions sent ex- 
pressly to the nominal ( ’liristiaiis. 

( nj’lJji- Pi-rsj.in P.Mij.ir- , j>. g*J 

t vvIm'ii if joHars a inino, iiic;i •t: w ftrhin, \\)n n U jnun dcs \\\'' 

naiiH', it im aus a stciffunj ..j .• .////#. 
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Tlie first in rank, at Tabreez, as in all other parts of Persia, arc 
the Shdh Zddehi^j and Kmcer j/^ddcJii^y i. e. those of royal blood, — 
the former, princes, and the latter, remoter descendants of the king. 
Though proud of their origin, they are commonly very fond of Eu- 
ropean society, and entirely accessible to foreigners, but loose in 
their principles and still I<M)ser in their morals. — Next to those of 
royal blood are the priesthood, wlio as a class, are bigotted, haugh- 
ty .and exclusive; though there are individuals among the Monlldhs 
who are not only free and social in their intercourse with foreigners, 
but ar(' even <lownright Soof'f'rs, (infidel speculators). The Mool- 
lahs usually live in a humble, parsimonious style, regarding this as 
most belitting a religious order. Their inlliKuice is commanding 
and often terrific wlu'u d(ivel<»ped in the excitement of the mobs, 
who move like vanes before tlie wind, at the slightest breath of liie- 
rarchal dictation. The king even must promptly yield when the 
priesthood are opposed to him. And the chief .Moollah is so much 
revered, that tlu* dust where he treads is sometimes collected and 
administered to the sick a.s a mediciiu'. 

Next in grade are tlu' khdns^ who are tlie Iiereditary nobility of 
tlie country, though the rank is a!s«) iVetpienily conferred by the 
throne, on individuals of tli(‘ lowi'r orders, l()r distinguished merit or 
service. Th(‘. khans keep large trains of servants, live in luxury ami 
splendor, alibcting ofti'n more than princely magnificence. Enhnp- 
]nly, they live in a stylo so much above llaur moans, as to he always 
endiarrassed and tempted sorely to oppress the peasantry in the vil- 
lages which they own, or those Ixdonging tt> government and com- 
inittixl to them to farm ; as a class, ihiyy are conse<pieinly hated 
and dread(‘(l. — The (Ix'vs) are a rank of nobility a grade lower 

than th(‘ khans, and are their hnmhle imitators, in styl(‘ and e<juipage, 
so far as their cir<onnstances and means will allow. — 'Fhe merchants 
(T.'ijir) are tlx^ men of husim'ss and the iiej)ositaries of wealth. 'I'iiey 
are also more religious, in tluur wav, than (dtluT of tlu' otlxT classi's, 
mil(‘ss it Ix' the moollahs. Nninhers of them make tlx' pilgrini:ig(' 
to Mecca and accpiiri'the dignity and the sam titv oa’ Ifdjus. 'fliiMr 
style of living is iVngal, nevi'r extravagant, ami mn often beyond 
tli(‘ir nuMiis. — Tlie hdirt^ are [)ro\<‘rbially tbe rich in IV'rsia, 
wlu'tlier merchants, landholders t)r usurers. Many of them follow 
the latt(‘r profession ; and so high is iIk‘ ratt‘ of inl»M*('st — at b'ast 
twenty-live, \)vr cent. — that they soon hecoane rich, lunvi'ver smail 
the capital with wliich th(\v comnu'iice. business. As the rate of in- 
terest is n<4 limited to any sum by law, they often lake advantage 
of tlx^ necessities of tlx' needy and grind tlx' face of the jx>or, prac- 
tising enormous ('xlortion, particularly txi the uomimd Christians, 
Iroin wliom even one hundred per cent, is sotnetinx's exacted. No 
Wonder that smdi a class should in Scrij)tm-(' lx; leprohati'd and 
ranked with adulterers and murdi*r(Ts. 'Tlie Mid'zas art‘ profes- 
‘^ioual secretari(‘s. 'I'hey are satellites in character as well as pro- 
Ibssion ; and their importance is graduated by the compa.ss of their 
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orbits, revolving, as they do, respectively around tlie king, the 
princes, iiioollahs, khans, begs, inerch|nts or liajces. — The me- 
chanics and cultivators of the soil, though lowest in rank, are, as 
in mOvSt other countries, the most moral, or rather, the least irn 
moral, and the worthiest of the whole population ; and nowhere are 
the peasantry more active and laborious, small as arc their encour- 
agements to industry, than in Persia. — ^Tho IJirvishes are a set of 
religious vagrants, resembling in character and pretensions the 
miserable mendicants of another faith on the continent of Europe ; 
and, like them, they are the most worthless dregs of society. Tliey 
are, however, dreaded as well as detested. The common impres- 
sion is, that they hold so intimate and mysterious a communion 
with tlie Deity, that to otfend them would be sure to incur terrible 
calamity. 'Pheir expedientj^to obtain charity are often curious and 
amusing. They sometimes seat themselves before the gate of a rich 
noble, under a small portable awning, which they carry about with 
them, and nopcrsuasioti will induce them to retire for days or weeks 
even, till the sum of money demanded is given tiunn. Th(!y are 
seldom driven away, in such cases, through fear of their imj)reca- 
tions. 

" Tlie Sci/ef/s arc the reputed lineal descendants of tlic Prophet. 
Many of them are found in the pric.sthood ; ami in whatever grade 
or condition they appear, they are always regarded as a sacred class 
and treated with great veneration. 'Phey are distitiguished by a 
green <»r blue turban. Only the religious orders wear a turban. 
Tlie other cla.sses, from the king (except on state occasions) down 
to tiie beggar, wear the black conical cap mad(; from tin* lamb- 
skins of Bokhara, whose fineness and value are in inverse propor- 
tion to the age of the animal, — the <lain being someiimcs killed, the 
earlier to secure the skin of its young. The drawings of these sevav 
ral classes, scattered through this volume, will give the rca<ler a good 
idea of their respective costumes and general appearance. 

I mentioned, in tlie last chapter, that we entered our ‘own hired 
house’ on tlu; day of our arrival at Tabreez, and that it was with- 
out wood tloor.s or gla.ss windows. Lest the reader shotdd infer 
from tills .stateunent too nnicli in relation to the discomfort of the 
houses in Persia, I will hrielly do.scrii>c them. The general aspect 
of cities and villages in tliat country is very sombre and uninviling, 
— far more .so than that of any human abodes 1 have seen cl.'^c^iero, 
except the .subterranean villages in Armenia. The streets, wiiicli 
are narrow, crooked, irregular, ami but roughly and partially paved, 
present nothing to the eye but dead mud walls from eight to lifteeii 
feet high. The.sc are penetrated by gates or (hnirs, small and low, in 
proportion to llie jirudence as well as the stamling of the owner. 
For, higli, large gates are a tok<;n of wealtli, wliicdi jirovokes the 
envy of erpials, who will not Ihi si«>w to find accusation.s, or the cu- 
pidity of superior.s, who can as readily tind pretexts, sullicient to rc- 
lieve the thrifty owner of his surp]u.s revenue, if to strip him ol 
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nothing more. “ He that exalteth his gate,” as Solomon warns us, 
‘‘ seeketh destruction.” 

These doors, that penetrate through the mud walls lead to open 
courts, or squares, on the further side of which, and sometimes on all 
sides, is the dwelling. If the buildings occupy but a part of the square, 
the remaining portions are enclosed by high mud walls, forming a 
kind effort, for security against robbers and the intrusions of curi- 
osity. At Tabreez, this open court is several feet lower than the 
streets, the earth on the spot having been used to construct the edi- 
fices and the walls that enclose them. This, however, is not the 
case in all Persian cities. 

The houses in l^crsia are of three general orders, corresponding 
in appearance and ex[)ense to the higher, middle, tand lower classes 
of the people. The two former are built of sun-dried brick. Palaces 
of princes and rich nobles arc sometimes built of burnt brick and 
lime, like tin; arched caravanseri'iis ; but these arc so few^ as to form 
only an exception, fn regard to height, the houses are neither one 
story nor two, or rather they are botli ; or, more strictly still, a part 
of each is one story and a part of it two. Jt consists of a range of 
rooms with alternately high and low ceilings; and over the low 
rooms, that are usually the halls through which the others are en- 
tered, low upper rooms are, built, whose roofs rise but little, if any, 
above thosc^ of the high rooms of the lower story. The window's 
commonly fill the w hole front of the rooms, except the spaces occu- 
pied by two pillars in large rooms; and they open from a few 
inches abt)ve, the tloor to a height of five or six feet. A room, thus 
thrown op(‘n, is delightfullv cool in summer, especiallv when 
slnuh'd by the s()acit>us canvass awnings used in Persia. 'Plie w in- 
dow' sashes arc constructed in polyagonal spac(‘s, in appearance 
lik(^ the compartments of a homweomh, — on(\ two, or three inehes 
in (iiamet('r. In the houses of the higher class, tlie>e sashes are 
filled with small diamond-shaped pieces of Persian glass, which is 
translucent hut not trausj)arcut, corresponding in size to the inter- 
stices, and of various briglu glaring colors, — and the w hole w indow* 
gives to the room a very brilliant, imposing apjwarance. A single 
window* of a Persian parh»r, thus glazed, costs from KM) to I.")!) or 
200 dollars. The middle class of tlie Persians cover their sasbe.s 
with oih'd j)aper. .\nd another circumstance in which their hoivses 
ditfi'r from those of the higher class is, that the latter are mounted 
in trout with a projc'ction from (wo to five feet wide, wliicli consists 
of jutting raiu^rs, iiielining a little u|)ward, on which jointed plank 
ar(^ fiit(‘d, and the, w hole is t»lten tastefully painted and perhaps cu- 
riously carved. dMiis projection adds much to the Ix'auty of the 
e<lific(*, as well us protects its walls and windows from the weather. 
Th(^ middle class have, if aiiv, only (he less expensive and less im- 
po.sijig, pmjection, of a row of wide tile or brick. 

I'hc outside of the houses is plastered over witli a mixture of 

20 
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mud and cut straw,* wliich gives them a somewhat neat and agree- 
able appearance, especially it’ as is usually the case, the margins of 
the windows and doors are skirted with borders of white plaster, 
which, alternating with the spaces of brown mud, impart to the front 
a lively variety. 

When wc enter the house of a Persian noble, we forget that its 
walls and exterior surface are of mud. The rooms are beautifully 
plastered with the whitest gypsum, which is abundant in all parts 
of the country, and the doors are spread with the richest carpets of 
the East. Jt is no penance to a European to sit on such doors, ex- 
cept the constraint to which the novel position subjects liis limbs, 
particularly when girded in tight pantaloons. The of these 
houses are tirst plastered with a mixture of lime and eartli, and thus 
rendered level and hard ; then covered with a thin mat, made from 
a reed resembling the stalks of broom corn, upon w hich the carpels 
are spread. 

Instead of the walls being dead surfaces, iti the interior of the 
rooms, they are relieved by a row of rcwsrs, about three feet stpiare, 
the same height from the door, and a few indies deep, — at intervals 
of a foot or more from each other. High rooms have tiro rows of 
such recesses, with a ledge projecting two or three inches, to sepa- 
rate them. The primary purpose of this arrangement is tn^tv ; but 
the utilitarian can make the recesses serve also the convenient use 
of book-cases, and cup-hoards. The plastering, in Persian rooms, 
is also often wrought into diamond and other shaped figures, and 
dowers and elegant cornices. And the walls are not unfrequently 
painted ; sometimes painted and gilded ; and in rare instances, 
they are almost wholly lined with mirrors. I have never bolield better 
mason work, whether of walls or plastering, than is common in Per- 
sia. The (ourts of the higher classes are nicely paved, on the borders 
and through the centres, with smooth stone or tile; and tlie inter- 
vening spaces are decorated with dow er-beds, rosti-bushes and other 
shrubbery, and often with bubbling fountains. 

As 1 have beheld princCvS and nobles, in their mansions, reclining 
and lolling on their soft carpets, under the shade of their broad 
canvass awning stretched above the windows, of a hot summer’s 
day, — supported by soft cushions and pillows under tlieir arm-pits, 
gurgling the calcc6on,i or sipping the iced slurhf't ,\ — regaled by the 
fragrance of the dower-garden and the chirping and cooing of l)irds 
in their cages suspended from the shrubbery or skipping free in its 
branches, rny early conceptions of an eastern paradise have seemed 
to be realized. When however we remember the corroding appre- 
hensions that incessantly t)rey iip(»ri their minds in the unceit.jin 
tenure of their wealth, and the peril of their lives in that land ot des- 

* This iiiixtun? is perhaps similar to that im-nlinind in Scripture, ass u»>t’U 
in Egypt- Tim straw is cut up tine, in tin? process of threshing. 

f Water pi^m, t A drink, resembling lemonade. 
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potisrn, the burning passions that war in their bosoms and the poig- 
nant stings of a buffetting conscience for their ill-gotten gain if for 
no worse crime, which embitter the sweetest cups of their luxury and 
implant thorns in their pillows of down, — there is little in such a par- 
adise to covet or envy. 

The middle class plaster their rooms often with the simple mixture 
of straw and mud, — the same as is used on the outside; and their 
floors are spread of course with carpets of an inferior quality. They 
content themselves also with rude pavements, or the naked earth, in 
their courts, and a small open rill taken from the larger canals, in 
the place of marble fountains. 

The roofs of the houses in Persia arc flat, and terraced over with 
earth. Stout timbers are first laid across the walls, about two feet 
apart. 'J'hese are covered over with small split sticks of wood, at 
intervals of perhaps three inches, on which are spread rush mats, 
like those 1 have mentioned as used on the floors. Then succeeds 
a thick layer of a rank thorny weed which grows abundantly on the 
mountains, in a bushy, globular form, a foot or two in diameter, 
'riiis weed is so resinous astiot s<M)n to decay — is an excellent ar- 
ticle of light fuel and is much used for burning brick, beating ovens, 
etc. It may be that “grass of the field which to-day is, and ttv- 
morrow is cast into the oven,” as mentioned by our Saviour. Upon 
tli(i thick layer of this wee<i, is spread a coat of clay mortar and 
trodden down; and next a stratum of dry earth, six or eight inches 
deep, over which is plastered a layer of th(' mixed straw and mud. 
An occasional ilepression, on the back edge of the roof, furnished 
with a spout a fe.w feet long, conducts off the water. The soil is so 
t(Miaci<»us, in all parts vif Persia, that th(‘r(‘ is little danger that a 
roof, thus constructed, will he pervious to the rain, if kept in a state 
of good repair. It should he annually plastered over with the straw 
and mud, which will he worn and washed off, hy the exposure of a 
season, and snow' must he throw’ii otf with a shovel as soon as it falls. 
Thc.<t* fliit roofs are j)l(*asant [iromenades, for summer evening walks ; 
and the natives usually sh‘ep upon them, during the warm seasmi, 
for tlie sake of the cool air and freed«)m from vermin. There is no 
exposure in thus sleeping out, as there is no dew in Persia. 'Phe 
roofs should he se< ured with balustrades, that one family may not 
g:i'/e upon the tiiher's premises. Persian law sanctions the stoning, 
without trial or mercy, of all wlui are guilty of such an oflence ; 
and the reader w ill recollect the sad misfortune and sin into which 
king I)avi<l fell, in consequence of indulging an idle curiosity, w hile 
walking upon th<' terrace. 

I inemioneil f/inr tuders of houses, and have as yet described hut 
^wuv. Ill the third class, or that of the peasants, tlie walls are built 
ot mod, (not of //nlmrnt brirk\) but one story Itigii, and that is com- 
numiy low. The soil i.s so strong, in Persia, that water has oidy to 
he conducted upon almost any spot, to form tenacious mortar, which 
is dug up with a spade and slightly worked by the feet of men, and 
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then kid into a wall, (piece heinn thro wn upon piece by hand,) four 
feet thick and three feet high. This is allowed to harden and dry 
a few days, when another layer, of similar dimensions, but a Jittle 
thinner, is laid upon it, and (he same process is repeated until the 
wall is carried up to the desired elevation. These walls, when 
thoroughly dried, are very hard, and if kept dry by being plastered 
over with mud and straw, may last for ages, liic walls that enclose 
the courts of the houses and the walls of the towns in Persia, are of 
this same construction, the thickness at the t)otU)m being commenced 
in proportion to the intei]de<l height. The roofs of the peasants’ 
houses have no projections; nor halve their houses any windows, 
except a hole in the roof, which is an outlet for the smoke, and ad- 
mits a few rays of light. 

The (n en (taunbor,) in the villages of Persia resembles the ovens 
in Armenia. It consists of a circular hole in the earth, about three 
feet deep and perhaps two in width at the top and three at the bot- 
tom, with a due entering it at the bottom to convey air to the lire. 
This hole is internally coated with clay, which soon hardens into 
tile. The bread is tlrawn out into cakes from two to three feet long, 
eight or ten inches wide, and of scarcely the thickness of a common 
dining plate. Jt assumes this shape almost in a moment by the 
wonderful tact of the matron, who simply tosses a piece of dough 
rapidly from liand to liand. Thus drawn out like a membram*, it 
is laid upon a cushion and stuck upon the side of the oven, when' 
it attaches and crisps in a lew seconds, and nn(>ther, .is fjuickly 
made ready, succeeds to the .same place. JWead in the cities dilfers 
from this, only in being made of dour more finely .sifted and in cakes 
perhaps twic(! as thick, which are baked on the bottom of largcT 
ovens paved with pebbles. The thin bread .soon dries and may 
long be pre.<erved. Except in ca.se of journeys, however, it is 
usually baked every day and eaten fre.sh. And the thicker .species 
very soon becomes heavy and unpalatable. J^read i.s alway.s leaven- 
ed in Persia by a small piece of douLdi, preserved from day to day. 
The tanndor, or oven of the peasants, .^^erves also the important pur- 
pose of wanning their houses in winter. To <lo this tiu: more ef- 
fectually, it is converted into a Tandonr, by l iying a Hat stone, or 
a large earthen cover made for the purpose', upon the top, and 
placing over it a frame, resenddiiig a table, four or six feet scjuare 
and perhaps a fextt high, and covering the whole with a large quilt 
that extends to the earth cm the side*.'^. 'Plie oven is lieale’d oidy 
once a day, for baking and co<»king. F5ut the* hoh’ in the roof be- 
ing closed after the smoke passes out, and the warmth retainoel in 
the oven in the manner 1 have de.scrihed, a singh? Iir»' is made to 
suffice for twenty-four hour.s. The whole family, or rather the hon.se- 
hold, consisting of three, four, or five gemirations a.s the ca.se may 
be, and commonly not ]e.ss than twelve, fifteen, or more individuals, 
encompn.ss the landbor with their feet under the (jiiilt, and at night, 
spread their couches around it and form a circle by placing their 
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feet near the fire while their heads radiate from it, and thus they 
socially sleep. 

Each house of the peasants in Persia has its open courts, enclosed 
by walls, and the stables, barns and store-rooms, unlike those in Ar- 
menia, are entered by different doors from that which conducts to 
the apartment of the himtly. The traveller, however, there, as well 
as in Turkey, finds his Jodoing-place in the corner of the stable, ex- 
cept among the native Christians, who will generally give him his 
choice between the stable aiid the quarters occupied by the house- 
hold. 

*The premises, in the villages, are contiguous to each other for 
the sake of security. But the roofs of the houses, among the pea- 
sants there, where the manners are more simple and the morals bet- 
ter than among the higher classes in the city, are seldom guarded 
with balustrades, though the families sleep upon them in summer. 
Their courts are usually their farm-yards. But such is the fondness 
of all classes in Persia for //o/m*.<, that a small patch in the court of 
even the luirnhlest dwelling is ofteti ke{)t as a (low'(‘r-g:irden. And ano- 
ther circumstance, in w hich the villages in PcTsia differ widely from 
those of adjacent 'Fnrkey, is, the exist(*nce of clusters of tnrs in or 
near them, which atford a most grateful contrast to the traveller, as 
he enters that country, from the dreary regions on the west, where 
a tree may not have met his eye for many a wearisome hundred 
miles. The tbree of tlii^^ contrast is Ihlly lelt, when one descends 
into the vale of Klioy, on the roiit(j from lOrzroom. 

Our house at Tabre(‘z, accordijig to iIk? division I have made and 
the description 1 have given, w as of the middle class. And Mr. Nis- 
bel lent us four chairs and a small table, which served us comfort- 
ably until w'e found it (amvenient to furnish ourselves. A lew of 
mv largest boxes w’ere our only bedstead for scvrnil years, — tliongli 
filter rcinovin^r to i )rnoini;ih, we taught the iScstoriini joiners to 
make very good chairs, tables and bedsteads. 7'lie want of tempo- 
ral comforts, whether in houses, furniture or fo(^d, in tliut land of 
plenty, is among the least of the self-denials of tlu' missionary. 

Having with me no otlier draw ing i»f a Persian house than our 
Seminary, I give that to the reader. It presents the eommoii ay)- 
pearance of a rude inud-walh'd building, llu)ngl\ it does not fully an- 
swer to either class of the (hn 

“ Did yon try the virtue of lirlius in Georgia V’ was owe of the 
first iminiries, made by our Knglisli friends, oq^otir arrival at Ta- 
breez, whib' th(‘y e\y)ress«'d their sorrow and their sympathy, for our 
suiVi'rings in that country. It occurs to me, that the same iiH|uiry 
may have arisen in the mind of the reader, particularly if lie is ac- 
(jiiaiiitcd with travelling in wihl countries. I will, therelbre, aii>wcr 
it. Hut lest the term, hrihr, from the pen of a missionary, sliould 
startle him, I will premise, that when used in the East, it may sig- 
nify the pnrefiasi* of mercy from an oppressor, as well as of favor or 
injustice from an unprincipled magistrate. 
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Bribery, or presents, as a means of purchasing kind treatment, is 
one of the first dictates of common feeling, which a traveller recog- 
nizes on entering Georgia, almost as naturally as he would resort to 
it to purchase life, among savages. But money, though doubtless 
the best of all expedients to obtain favor in that country, is not al- 
ways effectual. There are cases where the love of lucre, even there, 
is over-ruled by conflicting motives. Officers sometimes make a 
desperate effort, rejecting all presents and disregarding the suffer- 
ings of the traveller, particularly if he be an obnoxious character, as 
a Protestant clergyman is so likely to be, in ultra exactions, in the 
hope of thereby rede^eming their character^ in the view of their sup*e- 
riors, which is notorious for bribe-seeking extortion. Such seems to 
have been their policy in their treatment of us, and English travel- 
lers have sometimes been made examples in the same way, though 
few are in circumstances to suffer to the vxtint to which we suffer- 
ed. Had I been alone in Georgia, I should have little regarded a 
much longer stay, among my European acquaintances, as they so 
much desired it. But the presence of a lady gave to our situation an 
aspect, especially to a husband, distressingly tragical. — The strong 
motive of missionary economy, as well as of our relief from perilous 
exposure, urged me to make trial of pecuniary offers ; for 1 dreaded 
the expense of sending back our effects to Erzroom, and re-trans- 
porting them to Persia. But money even could procure for us nei- 
ther favor, mercy nor justice in Georgia. 

From rny experience and knowledge on the subject, 1 could re- 
commend no one to attempt to travel in that country, without more 
intliience than either money or a passport from a Russian ambassa- 
dor at a foreign court will secun*. A few of the first officers there, 
as I have suggested, are generally men of intelligence and kindness. 
If a traveller can seasonably procure letters from them to their in- 
feriors, he need apprehend no serious embarrassment. But the sub- 
ordinate officers into w hose hands he naturally falls, are probably as 
bad a set of men as disgrace the w'orld. 1 have repeatedly been 
informed, by German missionaries, who long resided in that coun- 
try, that, to he appointed to common offices in those remote pro- 
vinces, is consid(?red, in European Russia, as nearly tantamount to 
degradation from like offices at home, and in fact as little short, in 
the common estimation, of the dread(*d ]>nnishment of official delin- 
quents — an exile to Siberia, — that worthy men are extremely reluc- 
tant to occupy those places, so great is their seclusion and so mea- 
gre the remuneration, — and that it is regarded as no matter how bad 
is the character of those who go there, if they only have zeal enough 
for their govermnent to giianl its interests wdth rigorous asperity. 
This is probably a fair statement of the case; and lumce it is, that 
the poor natives in Georgia, are writliing under an op[)ression, hard- 
ly felt in either Turkey or Persia, and almost every traveller must 
have occasion to utter a tale c»f anuoyaiices. 

I have sometimes regretted that I did not test the value of my 
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American citizmskij), in tlie affair, by reporting it to our minister at 
St. Petersburg. For I have the presumption to hold, that the mod- 
ern missionary does not forfeit his citizenship, any more than did 
Paul, by the nature of his profession, the logic of certain French 
jurists to the contrary notwithstanding. Nor has he less right to 
make use of his citizenship than had an apostle. Nor is passive 
quiescence under wanton oppression from wicked and unreasonable 
men the way lo prevent its future recurrence. Such quiescence is 
in fact just what they desire, as imposing no restraint on their con- 
duct. They ought at least to be reported to the world, that they 
may have the benefit of cognizance at that tribunal. There is 
moreover so inucli collusion, among the subordinate oflicers in 
Georgia, that the traveller’s report may be the only medium through 
which the story of their evil deeds could reach the ears of their su- 
periors and lead to a reformation. At the same time, so far as the 
missionary himself is concerned, it is, we know, a blessed privilege 
to sulfer in the cause of Clirist and for righteousness’ sake, even 
without any human redn'ss. 

Takvdor, tmr Armenian interpreter, went back from Nakchevan, 
and accompanied iny prohibited loads from Giimry to Erzrdom. 
But instead of coming on witli them to Persia, according to agree- 
ment, he left them there and made the best of his way to Constanti- 
nople. This act of treachery I could have excused in him on the 
ground of cowardice, (and 1 certainly had little to regret in the loss 
of his assivstance,) had lie not shown himself even a greater 
than coward* 1 had before had reason to suspect this of him ; but 
he fully proved it in tlie cud, by bringing in exorbitant bills, both at 
Erzrbom and Constantinople, of expenses on the way which he 
could never have incurred. The locomotive interpreters, in the 
Levant, whether Armenians or Greeks, are in general worthless 
fellows and hut miserable assistance. The traveller in the East 
will almost invariably find to his cost, in employing them, that 
“ contidence in an unfaithful man, in time of trouble, is like a bro- 
ken tooth and a finH out of joint.” 'Pheir prompt activity and flip- 
pancy when seeking enqdovmcnt, will soon be exchanged for tardy 
inelhciency when the service is comiiieiiced. Back in the interitw, — 
at least, as far as anumg the lawless Ktuircls and wily Persians, their 
imbecility and cowardice distpialify them for the roughness and 
dillicullies ot a jouniey. Ami wherever employed, the fact will 
sooner or later he ri vealed, that their main object and chief study 
is, to transfer as much as possible of their employer’s purse from his 
pocket to their own. 

My loads wen' forwarded by Mr. Ztdirab, in the course of the 
autumn, after the Ko<wdish disturbances had been quelled. I'liey 
roaclu'd Tabree/ uninjured, with the exception of single vi>lumes 
having been taken from several valuabh' sets of lH>oks, wliether by 
oHicers in Georgia or by Takvdor, I have never ascertained. 

The reader as well as myself is now, diaibtless, glad to dismiss 
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our troubles in Georgia and turn again to other subjects. I hardly 
need remind him th^t as this volume, which in design and in fact 
is very miscellaneous in its contents, is principally made up of 
journals and letters, 1 shall find it convenient, as 1 have already done, 
to preserve in general the journal and epistolary form, often using 
the tenses as they were used when the matter was first penned. Nor 
need it detract from its interest, to have incidents and impressions 
given as they were originally recorded ; provided, that when the 
original statements are found by revision or increased acquaintance 
with the subjects, to be imperfect, proper corrections and qualifica- 
tions be made. 

Sept, iJb The appointment of Midiammed Meerza,* son of Ab- 
bas Meerza, by the old king, to succeed his father, as regent of 
Azcrbijaii and heir-apparent to the throne, is regarded as quite 
auspicious for the country. This prince sustains an excellent 
character for a Persian. He is much less inclined to the jiractice 
of polygamy and its attendant evils, than has been the case with 
any of his ancestors. The great bane of Persia, during the 
present reign, has been the multitude of royal descendants. Kvery 
tribe and almost every to\ni in the empire has had its potty despot 
of royal blood. 'I'he king, to secure his throne from constant as- 
sault by his own children, has found it expedient to keep them in 
perpetual wars among themselves. Nothing is more common than 
to hear it said, “ prince A. is raising troops and to the inipiiry, 
“ for wliat purj)ose it is as often repliiMf, “ to go to war against 
his brother^ prince P." Thus the country has bo(*n systematically 
harrassed and impoverished, a C(>nsi<lerabh* part (d’ the long reignt 
of Feth Ali Shah, who, in the multitmh' of his wivos and descfuid- 
ants,t probably falls little short of king Solomon ol’ old. Tlu' heir- 
apparent has but three wives, and it is said that he is very desirous, 
for the best of reasons, of reducing that number to one. 

Prince Muhammed is rc[)orted also to be mucli h‘ss addicted to 
prevailing vices than the mass of his countrymen. II(; is regarded 
as a man of veracity, for instance; and the* PersiaiLis rare in<h.‘ed 
who possesses this character. He is also rernarkablv modest and 
averse to gorgeous display. It is even with reluctance that he ap- 
pears in his costume of state on jiublic occasions. And he .‘^eems, 
in his measures, to recognize the good of. the .sirlqect, and not 
merely royal emolument, as the proper object of government. \ He 

Tlie present king. t More ti'rtv vears. 

+ Prince Malek Kisern Meer/a has re| atedly inforiiUMi me that his father 
left just ojie liundifd chllilren. 

§ My impressions r)t’ the jVresent kinT, fieri* irivi-n, fiave not Ih'i’m materi- 
ally moddiefl hy tlie devel'^ijii-ment. of his rh.irarter smee his accession to the 
throne, llis reio-n is much more vigorous and ellicienl tlian that cd'his prede- 
cessor; and if the condition of tin* lower cla'^ses of his sohjerts has not hi'i-n 
ameliorated to the t*xtent anticipated, it is owing, 1 hi lieve, to his want of 
Butbeient energy to cope with the almost insurinonntublo ditfienUies in the 
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is a vigorous Milhammed'an, not particularly intolerant towards his 
Christian dependants, but singularly punctilious* in the observance 
of all the formalities which his religion enjoins. The majority of 
the Persians, particularly those of elevated rank, are becoming 
more or less infidel. 

Persia’s best In^pes, so far as human instrumentality is concerned, 
now hang upon this young man. But there is fearful probability 
that these hopes will fall to the ground. The death of the reigning 
king, who, (though he was married to a young girl a few weeks 
ago,) is more than seventy years old, and who scarcely survived the 
last winter, is confidently predicted by all parties, as near at hand. 
And in the event of his death, numerous aspirants will be likely to 
conllict for the throne. The heir-apparent, though duly appointed, 
holds his appointment by quite an uncertain tenure. Nothing but 
an army, sufficient to sustain him in a vinorous struggle, seems 
likely to secure for him the empire. Such an army he has net, and 
the prospect is small that he will be able seasonably to collect one. 
A large tletachment of English ollicer.s arrived lu re, not long ago, 
from India, to aid the prince in disciplining his troops, but nothing 
lias yet been doiie. 

Oft. II. To-day an English officer entertained the Prince roval 
with an exhibition of throwing bombs, on the plain s(Mith <jf Ta- 
brec*'/. Mr. Nisbet kindly invited me to accom()any him to the 
scene, and furnished m<^ with a horse for that pur[)t»se. All the 
English [)arty were out on the occasion, and perhaps two thousand 
Persians wore in the train of the prince. i\o. is a large, portly, fine 
looking man, hut his features do not indicate remarkable-talent. 
And while lu' looks healthy and robust, he is unf«)rtimately much 
troubled vvitli tiu? gout. 

'The prince <t‘nt a horse to the fixvtof the mountain, about tbree- 
foiirlbs of a mile from the mortar, to be tied there as a mark for the 
bombs, l^lu* j)oor animal was nuvre frightened than barmedby the 
entertainment. The prince and his retinue were highly amused 
witli the exhibition, lie is said to pt>ssess much of his father’s strong 
passion for war. At the close of the exliibitiou, lie rode ofi' over the 
plain, followed in courtly order by his great train, in the dignified, 
princely gait of a walk ; while the English party, with the ambas- 
sador at their IunuI, not to lose so good an opportunity of inijiressing 
tlui Persians with their horsemanship, skipped onward like deer be- 
fore them. Ou coming to the base of the mountain, they started nj> 


way, in a •Mnmtrv ovrirnii and sronrgnd with a rnrrifpt, oppn\‘!siv<' nohilifv, 
ratln^r t lirni lo aio' want oj'drstn* tocornwt ahnsns. He is also nnfortnnalolv 
hlindloldffi and Miislc<l by tin* counsels ot' a bail niinistor, for wliom In* rber- 
i'l'n’s an alnio.-f idolafrons regard, from iiis l)elief' in the minister's superior 
tv'Titrioii;^ sand ity , 

^ It is believed that the present king is at heart a Snnf tmd practises the 
forms of’ Mnhammedisu) merely that he may be ncoeptnble to tlie mass of his 
subjcfts 
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a hare, which they pursued at full gallop up steep precipices and 
through ravines, tiJJ, hy the aid ol a dog, they Van it down. The 
present Persians think as much of horsemanship as did their ances- 
tors in the days of Cyrus of old ; and foreigners, to have influence 
among them, must he possessed of this manly accomplishment. 

Oct. 12. To-day, for the first time in Persia, (Mrs. P. still re- 
maining feeble,) we had public worship at our house and our babe 
was baptized. We call her Charlotte Nisbet, — Charlotte being the 
Christian name both of Mrs. P. and Mrs. N. — the infant’s kind fos- 
ter-mother, during her mother’s distressing sickness. I adminis- 
tered the ordinance, and Dr. Riach presented the child at the lout. 
I preached on the occasion from the 2l5d Psalm, — a portion of Scrip- 
ture ever precious, but especially so to those in circumstances like 
our own. About a dozen persons were present, of six dilferent na- 
tions, among whom were t)ur German missionary brethren. 

Oct. \o. Respecting the Nestorians, 1 have a.s yet learned no- 
thing, except from conversation with the Rev. Mr. Haas, who came 
to 'Pabreez from Shooslia, some months ago. His companion, Mr. 
Hocrnic, has just arrived. They are ac(juiring the Persian language 
with reference to the, Muhammedans. Seenng the Nestorians, as 
sheep without a shepherd, Mr. II. has omleuvorcd to do them good, 
as he has Ind opportunity. Some time since, he sent a load of Sy- 
riac New Testaments to Salmas, and a servant to sii})erin1cn(i tlu'ir 
distribution. TIkw were disposed of inandy among the Nestorian 
Catholics of Khosrova, by whom they were received with eagc'r- 
nc.ss ; but a priest, on the following Sabbath, forbade the people to 
read or retain them, until tiie subject should be rel’erred to the Pope 
and his permission be obtained- The servant r(‘ported this prohi- 
bition to Mr. 11. who instructed him to wait on llie priest and 1 ( 3 - 
quest that the people miglit make trial of the books one wtMjk, and 
if they did not find them good, they might return titem, and those 
who iiad purchased should receive back their money. '^J’lu* priest, 
who is a native and seems not to be as wily as soim' <»f his calling, 
complied with Mr. Haas’ recpiest and made a |>ubiic proclamation 
to that etTect, the next Sabbath. The servant w aited ten days and 
not a book was returned. The Papists, at this distance friim Rome, 
possess a much less bigotted spirit than European Cat In. ‘lies. 

Reports have been circulated here of gr(3at success recently real- 
ized by the Papists in making converts among the Nest(wians. It 
wa.s even asserted, that the Patriarch at .lulamerk, de.sponding in 
view^ of their low' estate, had declared his intention of si)on surren- 
dering himself and hi.s people to the jurisdiction of the Rotnan Pon- 
tiff. Mr. H-, startled at the fright fuhie.'^.s of such a [)urpo.se, imme- 
diately addressed a letter of respectful [)ut earm?st remonstrance to 
the patriarch, which I give to the reader. His foreign idiom in the 
use of our language and the German practice of inserting the chap- 
ter and verse in the references to Scripture, will of course be under- 
stood and not impair the interest of the letter. 
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TahrceZy December 31, 1833. 

To his Einiriency, Mar Shimon, at Julamerk ; 

From thy people many have come to me of late, to ask me for 
SyrioChalfJean books. I have given to them tlie gospel, which the 
English Bible Society has printed, out of Jove to the Nestoriaris. 
Many Christians in England and Germany are of opinion that the 
Nestoriaris are not carried about with divers and strange doctrines, 
(Heb. 13: 1),) nor tossed to and fro and carried about by every wind 
of doctrine, by the slight of men and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive, (Eph. 4: 14). 

So likewise I myself have been accustomed to believe, and have 
greatly rejoiced that there were also a people in Asia, who esteemed 
the word of God of the Old and New Testaments of higher authority 
than the traditions of men. But how was I suprised and grieved, 
when 1 heard from thy people, that thou hadst declared to tlie Pope 
at Rome, in a letter forwarded three months ago, that thou desirest, 
with thy peojile, to pass over lo the Roman Catholic religion. 1 
cannot believe that thou wilt, with thy dock, turn off thus unto those 
who teach for doctrines the commandments of men, (xMatt. 15: 9). 
Beware, rev(‘reiid Sir, of the leaven of those Pharisees, (Matt. I(>: 
1*2,) who lade men witli heavy burdens, grievous to be borne and 
will n«)t touch them with one of their lingers, (laike II: 4(),) who 
aspire to rule over all peojile and countries, while the apostles them- 
selves would not cn rvhr dominion over their Hocks, (*2 (^>r. 1: *24); 
and have given direction to the Pope at Rome as well as to all bish- 
ops, not to l>e lords <)V(*r (lod's heritage, (1 Peter 5: 3). 

1 caimot conceive what advantage the Nestorinns can liope to 
derive, from becoming Roman Catholics. Is there Paul, or Peter, 
or the Pope, at Rome, crucified for us! Or are we baptized in 
th(‘ir name. ! (1 Cor. 1: P3). No, surely. And for tins very reason, 
neither bishojis nor |)eoph» are ever to rely on the words of men, 
but on the words of ('hrist and liis apostles. The words of the 
Pope at Rome* will pass away ; but the words of Christ will never 
pass away although heaven ami earth shall pass, away, (Matt. 24: 
35). Nor shall the word of the Pope at Koine judge us, at the last 
day; but the words which Chri.st has spoken, (John 12: 48,) and 
which have been transmitted to us in the New Testament. If we 
l)Ut have this precaims word of God, all things are ours; whether 
Paul, or A polios, or Ct'phas (Peter,) etc., (I Cor. 3: 22). 

But perhaps tlu' Nesloriaus say in their hearts, we arc despised 
and forsaken of all otlu’r (’hristiaus; have no learneff men, no 
schools, no hooks; and thus are we ready to perish. Do not im- 
agiiK*, my friends, that ( Jliristians of tlie 117,^4 have forgotten you. 
There are many wdio like you do not receive the commamlments ot 
men, bnt build their fiitli only upon prophets and apostles and Je- 
sus Christ, the way, the truth and the life, (John 14: (>). These 
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Christians have long remembered you with great affection ; and that 
their love is not in word only, the gospel which they have prepared 
for you is an evidence. 

There is also a prospect that next spring, two deputies from these 
Christians will come to Oroomiah, to render you brotherly aid, in 
distributing Bibles. They will also, if you wish it, establish schools 
for you ; print the necessary school books, etc. 

Pardon my boldness, revered Sir, in which I tlius venture to ad- 
dress thee, — and now venture in conclusion to remind thee of the 
fearful words of the apostle, “Whosoever transgressetli and abideth 
not in the doctrine of Christ hath not God,” (!2 John 9). And 
again, if any man teach otherwise and consent not to wholesome 
words, even the words of onr Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doc- 
trine which is according to grxHiness, he is proud, knowing nothing, 
(1 Tim. 6: 3); and finally, “But though we, or an angel from 
lieaven, preach any other gospel unto yon, than that which we^iiave 
preached unto you, let him he accursed,” (Gal. I: 8). 

Allow me also to remind thee of these excellent promises : “ Veri- 
ly, verily I say unto you, if a man keep my saying, (not the saying 
of men,) he shall never see death,” (John 8; 5). Again, “ Whoso- 
ever shall break one of these least commandments and shall trach 
men so, he shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven ; hut who- 
soever shall do and teach them, the same shall he called 4 ^ 77 /// in 
the kingdom of heaven,” (Matt. 5: 19). And finally, “Because 
thou hast kept the word of thy patience, I also will keep thee from 
the hour of temptation, which shall come upon all the world to try 
them that dwell upon the earth,” (Rev. 3: 10). 

With sincere reverence and love, 

I remain thy Kmineucy’s obedient servant, 

(Signed) FRKonuir Haas. 

F'.runfrdlrnf prrarlnr~-a (frniinn. hij natiuii. ' 


No answer has been received to this letter, and it may not have 
reached Jularnerk. From suh.sefjuent iiujuiries, however, Mr. 11. 
is now inclined to believe, that .such a purpose never entered the 
mind of the Patriarch, but that the report.s were fabricated by the 
Catholics, to frighten the simple hearted Nestorians and prepare 
them the more readily to reepive the Papal yok(i as presented by 
themselve.s. My own iinpres.sion i.s, that the Nestorians are in 
much the same .state as when visited by Messrs. Smith and Dwight. 
A Protestant missionary should of course reach them, with the least 
practicable delay. 
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CHAPTER X. 

JOURNEY TO OROOIVIIAH. 

I had resolved not to attempt a residence in the remote city of 
Orooiniah, until 1 should be joined by an associate, as no Europe- 
ans reside*! there, and the experiment of livincr there alone was 
deemed imprudent by all our English friends as well as by ourselves. 

I was, however, desirous of visiting the Ncstorians, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to obtain a teacher from whom 1 might learn their language 
while remaining at Tabreez, as well as become better acquainted 
with the state of the field ; and J had beeti deferring a journey for 
this purpose, after my arrival in Persia, only until Mrs. Perkiiis should 
be raised to a state of health that would render it practicable for me 
to leave home. Mrs. P. had only partially recovered, but I left her 
in good hands. Mrs. Haas took her into her family and nursed her 
with the tendernes.s of a .•^i.ster, and Dr. Riach continued Ids medi- 
cal a.'^siduities during rny ab.sence in the same manner as hef >re. 

Though my particular object, in visiting Oroomiah, so soon after 
reaching Persia, was little more than to obtain a teacher, I mu.^t, in 
doing this, be brought more or less in contact with the most inlin- 
eiitial of the clergy, as well as with many of the peoj)le. I therefore 
took witli tne a considerable quantity o( Syriac books for distribii- 
tion, and m the place of an interpreter, the good (Jermnn brother, 
Mr. Haas, bad tbo great kindness to accompany me. Ho is bim- 
srlf familiar with the Armenian language, and be took witli him an 
intelligent Armenian servant, through whom we wct*^ able to con- 
verse with tolerable ease and conlideuce, alike with Neslorians and 
Muhammedans. 

Sir John ('ampboll, the Engli.sli ainba.ssador, kindly procured for 
me a passport from the Kdtm Makdm, (acting minister, — literally, 
pillar of .state,) to enable me to secure ctunforlahle lodgings on the 
road, and letters from the prince and vizier, and wrote himself also, 
to the governor of Oroomiah, commending me to his kindness and 
aid while I should remain among his pco|)Ie. 

Ort, lo. 'rims furnished, we set otT about 10 o’clock, A. M. (or 
Oroomiah. Our ctnupany consisted of myself and sf^ervant, and Mr. 
Haas and liis servant. 'Pliree horses, in addition to those we rode, 
were recpiired to carry my bcniks intended for distribution, and our 
travadliug baggage. 'Phe weather was dcligliful — like summer, — yet 
not .so oppressively warm. As a general rule, September and Octo- 
ber are the montb.s for travelling, in the north of Persia. In spring, 
the roads are e.xtremcly muddy. The heat, in summer, i.s nJtuost in- 
tolerable ; and about the first of November, the fall rains commence, 
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which continue, more or less, until snow and severe winter weather 
succeed. 

We rode across tlie great plain, a little to the south of west, six 
fursdkhs* and stopped the night at the village of Al^Shah, king 
Alt. It is a Muhamniedan village ; contains about one hundred 
houses and pays an annual tax of six hundred tomans ()?1,500) to 
government; and this is probably about the usual rate of taxation 
in the north of Persia. The villagers seemed frightened at our ar- 
rival, apprehending that wo had come to take away either them, their 
property or some of thefr rights; and many shut themselves up in 
their lioiises. The KUkhodeh, (lord of the \illagc,) who is obliged 
to provide lodgings for travellers, was absent, and we wandered 
about in vain, in search of a comfortable shelter, until near sunset. 
Nothing but stables were olfered us ; and those, the most filthy and 
wretched in kind. We had nearly concluded to encamp in the open 
air, when the Ketkhodeli came home. 1 showed him my order from 
the Kaim Makam, and he conducted us to a very comfortable room, 
white-washed atid carpeted. 

In crossing the great plain, which is most of the way uninhabited 
and uncultivated, we observed a striking example of the optical illu- 
sion so common in eastern countries, called the mii'agv. For many 
hours, we could hardly persuade ourselves, that tlie lake w;is not di- 
rectly before us and near at hand, — the authority of our maps and the 
living testimony of our servauts to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It, fiowever, receded just ns fast as we advanced, until wo aj)proacii- 
ed so near the western mountains, that it gradually vanished from 
before us. 

Soon after our arrival at the village, a fumTal prorcessi^n rnarcb- 
ed out in front of the nmd-walled mosk and recited j>rayers. "J'he 
corpse was borm* upon a bed, gaudily ornaimuited with silks and 
shawl.';, and |)laced nj)on a frame re.se rn hi ing u c,nmim)n bit'r without 
legs. The deceasefi wn.s a female, and oi' siudi rank, wealth, and 
liberality to the mo<diahs, as to entitle her to an interment, within 
the precincts of Ki-rbula, a town near 15agd«*id, hallowed by the ash- 
es of Hooseiri and i lassan, sons of Ali, patron saints of the Shi- 
ite Mrihaininedans. Tliither, a distance of many hundr(‘ds of miles, 
and over mountains frightfully infestofi by Koords, the corpse, as 
they told ns, was to be soon trairsported, or an eligible place in Par- 
adise might be lost. 

In the course of the evening, the owner of the hou.so whore wo 
lodged, came into our room to make our acquaintance. ()bs(‘rving 
me taking notes, he irujiiired whether I should not record the name 

‘ The fursahh — tiie i^tirasanfr of Xrnoojioii — wlnrh is still the rf»mn\<*n 
measure of distance in f’ersia, is usually rerkonod ecjual to ah»)Ut, four EiiLdi'^l* 
roih's; hut it is probably more ; 1 think it at least tour inilc.s and two thirds. 
The distance is seldom performed by a smart pace, in an hour. Irre, 

is a Turkish terjn, which is also u.'i d in the north of Persia, to express the 
same distance. 
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of our host ! a point whicli I omitted to note down at the time, and 
I have it not therefore in my power to pay him the attention. His 
house, he said, was the only comfortable one in the village, — that 
gentlemen of distinction who pass that way always become his guests, 
— that Prince Abbas Mcerza had lodged in the same room which 
we then occupied, and was so much pleased with his entertain- 
ment that he bestowed on himself a pension of fifteen dollars annu- 
ally for life. All this, it was not dillicult to perceive, was intend- 
ed to impress us witli his consequence, and remind us of tliQ pro- 
priety of being generous, with our own purses, on our de[)arture. 
Mr. Haas, to change the theme, told him that I w.as from the New 
World. But he liad little co^iception of the New World, and said 
that nothing is known of the name even liere, only a.s it is incorpo- 
rated in a proverb. When one has wandered from his home, he 
continued, and is supposed to be dead, on his ultimate return, the 
question is asked, “ where have you been, to the New World ?” 

In our flippant host, we liad a very fidr specimen of Persian po- 
liteness in general. As he introduce<l us into our halgings, he re- 
peatedly declared that the whole house was mr longer his but our 
own ; and himself and all his family were our humble servants. 
Whenever we had occasion to ask for anytliing, he would respond, 
with a most submissive bow and both hands covering his fice, 
(iny eyes for it); or in Turkish, when he found that we 
did not comprehend his Persian, (upon iny h(?ad) ; Cor- 

(uiay I he your sacrifice). If he did not understand ns 
in any case, he would intimate it, hy a rising inflexion of voice and 
an ohse([uiousness of tom; peculiar to a despotic land, aslhoiigh beg- 
ging h?ave to he, /Jdm/ee/*, Jutnan / (Command me, my soul) ; i. e. 
dc'ar to me as my soul, (life,) comlescond to repeat your orders. In 
attempting to !n:ike purchase's of the Persians, as we had repeated 
occasion to notice', on the roael as also at other times, the article de> 
sired is always at the <»ntset, a prc'sent to yon; audits 
owneT, your i^n'rant and yonr sarrifirr. And if you recjuest his 
terms, he^ reiterates the same assuraneo, until you strongly insist on 
his naming the* price, when he at length tells yon, tliat since* you 
will met take* tlic article \vithe)eit |>aying him for it, ye>u must set your 
own price*.; for he can si// nothing U) i/ou. Name* a rease.imhle sum 
and he will llatly rcj>Iy that ye)ei shall m't haeo it lor that : and hy 
this time, his imere'st has ge»t so much the better alike e)f his iikmI- 
e'sty and goiMMiisit y, that he will eleinand twice* or thrice its known 
value, which von nmst pay or take the tremble ed’ boating him down. 
Tiiis is (hau* hy simply le*.avijig him, as he will ejuiekly call after you 
to take the* article* at the* price* veMi had otli'rcd. I know met how 
often I have*, in imagination, stood hv the side of Abraham, lu'go- 
ciating with the suns eef lle*th tor a place te) hnry his elead, when I 
have l)(*en })eirchasing evem the most trilling article in Persia. As 
illustrating Kastern manners, and tliese in turn throwing light upon 
Scripture, I may queHe a part of the passage whicji records that cel- 
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ebrated transaction. ‘‘ And Abraham stood up before his dead and 
spake unto the sons of ficth saying : I am a stranger and a so- 
journer with you ; give me possession of a bury ing-pl ace with you, 
that I may bury my dead out of my sight. And the children of 
Heth answered Abraham, saying unto him, Hear us, my lord ; thou 
art a mighty prince among us ; in the choice of our sepulchres bu- 
ry thy dead ; none of us shall withhold his sepulchre, bul that thou 
mayest bury thy dead.” “ And Ephron, the Hittite, answered 
Abraham in the audience of the children of Heth, even all that went 
into the gate of the city, saying, Nay my lord, hear me; the field 1 
civE thee; and the cave that is "therein, I give it thee; bury thy 
dead. And Abraham bowed down Ijimself before the people of the 
land. And he spake unto Ephron in the audience of the people of 
the land saying, but if thou wilt give it, 1 pray thee hear me; 1 will 
give thee money for the field ; take it of me and 1 will bury my dead 
there. And Ephron said unto Abraham, My lord, hearken unto 
me ; the land is worth four hundred shekels of silver. What is that 
betwixt me and thee ! bury therefore thy dead. And Abraham 
hearkened unto Ephron ; and Abraham weighed unto Ephron the 
silver which he had named, in the audience of the sons of Heth, 
four hundred shekels of silver, current money with the mer- 
chant.”* This contract exhibits less fiirmality than business trans- 
actions commonly possess, in Persia, at the jiresent time. The be- 
reaved patriarch was little disposed to be particular, in relation to 
the price he slumld pay for a place to bury his deceased Sarah ; and 
his ueiglibors woidd not probably he apt, in those mournful circum- 
stances, to practise nil the finesse that was common in trade or fully 
develop* their avaricious [iropeiisities. The general rcsemlilance, 
however, to Persian transactions, is very striking. 

On journeys, as well as at our home, in Persia, we frequently re- 
ceive /;/’c.sr///.s, for which an extravagant sum is always expected iu 
return. Wlieii the hearer approaches you, he will almost deluge 
you will) a flood of fulsome compiiinoiits and expressions of devoted 
attachment as a token of which he brings you the present, though 
he had never seen you before; and if yam meet his wishes from 
your purse, he will leave you with the mellifluous stream still flow- 
ing, though a little checked, because, as he tells you, you have so 
jnortijifd him by paying him anything, that he can no longer look 
you in the lace and can scarcely utter a word ; whereas, if you (dfer 
him only a fair price for the article, he will manifest thedee[)cst dis- 
pleasure, reject with disdain the proffered rerimncratioii, and carry 
away his present, loading you with a copious measure) of’ at least 
secret maledictions. 

Oft. H>. Our course continued westward. A ride of two fur- 
sakhs brought us to the large, beautiful walled village of Deezeh- 
khaleel. It contains about inhabitants, and has a more 

^ 23 : 3 . 
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cleanly, inviting appearance than any village 1 had seen, in cither 
Turkey or Persia. After passing lieezeli-khaleel, we advanced 
and soon came quite near the western mountain; and rising a little 
upon undulating ground, we were in full view of the beautiful 
(Jrboiniah lakc.^^ 'Phis lake, as J have before stated, is about eigh- 
ty miles long and from twenty to thirty broad. Its water, in parts 
wdiere the shores arc low, is only a few feet — perhaps six or eight — 
in depth. Th^^ whole lake has been stated by travellers to be thus 
shallow, blit this is a mistake ; where the shores are mountainous, 
and at some distance from the land, in all parts, it is quite deep. 
'Phe water is very salt, some of the tributaries from the surround- 
ing mountains being brackish, and the evaporation, in this climat(\, 
and from so large a surface, being immense. A thin incrustation of 
salt is deposited on some parts of the shore, which, in our distant 
view, dazzled under the bright rays of the sun, like a broad belt of 
glittering diamonds, blending with the skies. 

A fursakh and a half from Deczeh-khaieel, brought us to Kuza- 
khamih, (<|uarry of drinkiug-cups,) where we stopped hw dinner. 
On our road this iiK'niing, as also during our whole journey, we 
notiev'd cotton ami th(5 castor-oil plant, growing in vast (juantities. 
Hoth are cultivated in the same fi(*hl. The oil plant grows nj)()n the 
ridges, ami the cottoij in the smuil enclosed patches, into which the 
whoh^ iiehl is cut np, for the pnrr)ose of irrigation. (Castor-oil is 
the principal article, used hy the peasants in Persia for lights. We 
<lid not enter tlie vi!lag(‘ of Knza-khanah, l)ut encamped near the 
wall of a garden, under a wide-spreading walnut, sent our servant 
to tin; village! for fu(*l and fruit, and in the grated'ni shade, cooked 
and ate tlu! provisions which we had hronght with ns. This village 
was once inhabitiMl entirely by Armenians. It was, as its name 
implies, an earthen ware lactory. A Muliammedaii one day onter- 
(*d the 'ilhege, and reproached the Armenians, by telling them that 
their ware was all Kdratu, {itni ft an). 'The .Vrmenians, enraged at 
the insult, muiah'red thi' iNlidiammetlan on the spot. .Vnd the in- 
habitants of tlie siirroiimliiig villages — all Mubammeilaiis — c«)n- 
spired and in retaliation put to <leatb every Armenian in Knza- 
klianali, even to the last child. 'Tin* villagi* is now inhabited by 
.Mubammedans, and about half of the oh! Armenian house's ;tre still 
v:i*’;5nt and falling to ruins. 

We proceeded lliret! and a half fnrsakbs farther and stopped atKara- 
tapa, (black hill, thus named from a small bill near by,) situaUal in 
a valley that extends np from the lake betwt'en the mountain:^ 
toward Khov. 'Tliis district is calh'il (jiimeh, and Te.^^onch is it.s 
l>rincipal villagf’. 'Tlii' vi(‘w of the lake became more ami more 
charming, the iie:u’<'r w(* approached to it. Innnmorable ducks 
wore Hying with singular vivacity, ovt^r and around it. And seve- 

" SInhl, i. <*. tlio king's; it is li)»’ S(Kiiifo of tSf rain) arifi f):o 
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ral mountain islands, lifting themselves from the quiet waters at 
some distance from the shore, appear in fine relief and impart gran- 
deur to the beautiful scene. S/idhi\ the largest of these islands, 
which is much of the year a peninsula, is many miles in extent and 
contains a number of Aluhammcdan villages. Large quantities of a 
kind of hard wood, resembling somewhat Ligrntm vitar, arc export- 
ed from several of those islands, for fuel and some other purposes, 
particularly for making the handles of joiners’ tools. It was on one 
of those islands also that the celebrated Hoolakbo Khan, (grandson 
of Jhengis,) who overthrew the throne of the Caliphs, built his trea- 
sure castles. 

For about two miles before reaching Kara-tapa, we passed over 
marshy uncultivated ground, impregnated with salt. The shortest 
road here runs near the lake and is almost uninhabited. Back un- 
der the mountains is another, on which are several nourishing vil- 
lages. Kara-tapii has only about thirty families. The Ketkhodeli 
conducted us to the common MenziJ, (lodging place,) which we 
found a comfortable room. I’lie villagers gathered around us and 
we entertained them with some account of the iSew AV’orld, of which 
they had before heard nothing. VVe make IV /;g// Diinin, (]N(‘w 
World,) the rallying theme among the Persians; and their curir»>ity 
thus becoming excited, it is easy to lead them into conversation on 
other subjects. J told the villagers here that a tidr is, in my country, 
classed with the dregs ofsociety. They replied that their countrymen 
are all liars and rascals, the inhabitants of their own village exc(‘pted. 
1 asked them what report I shoidd then make of the Persians when 
I write homo. “ K(q)ort tliem just as yo«j find them,'’ th(‘y an- 
swered. They immediately proceeded to ap(»l<»gi/.e, however, tor the 
prevailing vices of their countrymen, rclerring them all to their 
civil opj)re.ssion. “ We, for instance,” said they, “ cannot tnst(‘ a 
morsel of wheat-bread, though our soil is so rich. VV e can rescrv<‘ 
nothing but millet for ourselves; the wheat all goes for taxes.” 

Oct. IT. Wc .started early and rode eiLdit ftirsakb.s. The lir.'^t 
four were on the bank of the lake, «*ver soil the same as yesterday, 
marshy and uncultivattMl. Tiie villages being back nnd(‘r the 
mountains, we encamped by the road-sid(*, at a small brook, and 
cooked and ate our dinner. 'I’lic last half of our ride led us back 
from tlic lake, up the beautiful valley of Salmas. This valley is 
almost perfectly level, studded with mifm'rous villages and gardens, 
and watered by canals taken from the river Zoohib, which is a con- 
siderable stream. We pa.^j.^ed tlirougli the walled town of Dilman, 
the capital of the district, and reached Khosrova, our stopping-place, 
about sunset. We were cemducU d to tlic bouse of the fioorgiau 
prince, (who is usually called Wally Khan,) for lodgings. A brother 
of this prince was the last native r«‘gent of (i(*()rgia. He delivered 
up his country, by treaty, to the liussians, and ibis prince then lied 
into Persia, where he cnjoy.s a pension from government, ami is 
still encouraged to cherish the vain hope of one day obtaining the 
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throne of his native country. The prince himself was now at Ta- 
breez ; but a number of liis servants and other villagers gathered 
around and welcomed us to his dwelling. The KetkhOdeh in- 
quired what Ac should provide for us? We replied that we had 
provisions with us, and needed nothing. He said it was his duty 
and privilege to serve us; and went home and sent us cliickens, 
butter, yogbord and fruit. He and his brother were present wlien 
our meal was ready, and we invited them to partake with us. They 
ate in eastern style, with their fingers, and we with knives and forks. 
This village is princi})ally \i\\\^\nXQx\hy Catholic Nestor ians ; and 
here my ear was first delighted with the sound of the Syriac ^ — or 
rather, a modern dialect of it, — as a vernacular language. 

0^^ 18. In the morning, we visited several of the gardens, near 
the village. Khosrova is the residence of a priest and a monk, edu- 
cated in the Propaganda at Rome. The Catholic bishop, whom 
Messrs. Smith and Dwight saw here, is dead. The priest had now 
gone to Tabreez to perform mass for the Russian ambassador, who 
is a Catholic, there being no Papal ecclesiastic in that city. The 
monk stood by tlie road-side, as we were passing to the gardens ; 
but knowing us to be Liitrans, (Protestants,) and seeing a number 
of tlie villagers accompanying us in a friendly manner, he turned 
his back upon us and retained that attitude until we had passed by. 
We little regretted the loss (d* his acquaintance. Just at evening, 
we visited the old Armenian town of Sal unis, siniated two miles 
west of Khosrova, quite under the mountain. Tthasa very venera- 
ble a|)p(\iran<*.e, but now contains oidy about three thousand inhabi- 
tants, tiie majority of whom are Miihammt'dans and the rest Jews 
and .Vrinenians. There are two lofty brick towers near the town, 
that bear tla^ marks of considerable anti([nilv, ( n which arc in- 
scriptions in the Arabic, character. 

Jt being Saturday, and we preferring to spend the approaching 
Sabbath among Nestorians rather than among (.’athoiics, we started 
about seven o'clock in the evening for Gavaian, which is one of the 
first Ne.storian villages in the province of Ortiomiah, about twenty- 
five mih's distant frmn Kluasrova. A ridge of the Koordish moun- 
tains was to he cr«>ssed to reach tite priwince of Orooiniah, and our 
muleteer and seivants exprt^ssed great aj>prrhension oi an as.sanlt 
from the Koords. We prevailetl upon them, however, to proceed by 
taking with ns an arnuMl horseman to serve as a guard and a guide. 

The full moon rose just after we started, and our ride was tlo- 
lightfnl. As we began to asetmd the mountain, a very amiable- 
looking young man, on hors(‘back, overtiH>k ns, announced him- 
self a Nostorian, and rc'qnested permission to join onr party. Hy 
a moment's conversation, 1 identified in him the very young man, 
wiiom Messrs. Smith ami Dwight had met at TiHis, on their way to 
Persia, became much interested in Inm, and commended him to iny 
particular attention, should 1 over meet with him. 77je cirenm- 
J'tances which interested Mes.srs?. S. and D. in him were as follows: 
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On their arrival at Tiflis, they employed some porters to carry their 
eftects to their lodgings. Among them, one young man, of more 
apparent activity and intelligence than are common among porters, 
arrested their notice. They, however, said nothing to him, at the 
time. After the porters retired, this young man came back, bring- 
ing with him a copper drinking-cup, belonging to them, which he 
modestly set down and was about to go away without saying a word. 
The explanation was, that when the effects were distributed among 
the porters, more articles fell to him than he could carry in his 
hands ; «o lie put the cup in his pocket, and forgetting it when he 
delivered the other things, cjirried it away ; but ns soon as be per- 
ceived it, be hastened back with it of liis own accord. The mis- 
sionaries were deeply interested with such an exhibition of integ- 
rity in Asuf, called him back, inquired who he was, and found him 
to be a solitary youthful adventurer from that o})presse(l and de- 
graded, hut venerable people, to an acquaintanct^ with whom they 
had looked forward with lively interest, from the commencement 
of their tour. When this young man overtook us, on the mountain, 
he inquired of my servant who I was ; and on being told that 1 was 
from the New World, be replied that he had seen two men from tlie 
New World at Tiflis, and proceeded to relate the anecdote of the 
cup. That the //>>’^ Nestorian with whom I met should thus provii 
to he the amiable young man with whom thn/ tirst met — the places 
of our ineoting being hundreds of miles distant from each other, and 
a period of about five \ears having elapsed between the two inci- 
dents — was to me g very interesting coincidence. 

(javalaii, the village where we intended to step, is the reside nce 
of Mar Vohaiiiian, a bishop from w hom Messrs. wSmith and Dw ight 
derived much of tlicir information respecting the Nestorian.^, and of 
whom th(\v ])iircliasc(i a inanuseript copy of a |)art of the Bible in 
Syriac. At the time td' their visit here, he was tempc»rarily residing 
at Jamalava, anotlier village in the same mdirliherliood. V\'e f()iin(l 
our ride across the mountain much longer than w(‘ had anticipated, 
and became intolerably sleepy on the way, so much so as effectually 
to disqualify us for meeting tlie Koords, and little less ft'r sitting 
upon our horses. Two of our party, therefore, concerted a device, 
at once to drive away the untimely intnithT sleep, and affor<l a lit- 
tle amusement. Tliey rode lorw'ard, niiperceived hy their comrades, 
intending to retire into a ravine and make their appearance wIk’u 
the rest of the party should come up, and give them a nionuMitary 
surprise. But the stratagem recoile<i uj)on themselves. As they 
rode up a ravine for the j)urpose 1 have mentioned, they tiunid 
themselves in the midst of a party of Koords, who lay there asleep, 
having cho.sen that ravine as tlieir night quarters. They s(‘eiiied 
not to he observed hy the Koords. Tlu^ affair, however, had 
well nigh proved tragical. For as our adventurers suddenly re- 
treated and fell hack to join our party, our armed horseman drew- 
up his musket and had he not instantly recognized them, would 
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have fired. I hardly need say that the device, especially when they 
reported what they had seen, proved an effectual antidote for the 
sleepiness of our whole party. 

It was about four o’clock in the morning of Oct. 19th, that w'e 
reached Gavalan. The villagers were all in a profound sleep. We 
went directly to the house of the bishop and sent our Armenian 
servant to the door to announce us. The bishop recollected Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight with lively interest, and when told that I was 
their friend, he seemed to recognize in me an old acquaintance, 
rose quickly, came out and very cordially welcomed us to his coun- 
try and dwelling.* His recollections of Messrs. S. and D. were so 
vividly associated with a Syriac New Testament which they had 
left with him, and with their conversations about schools and Bibles 
for liis people, that, before he had received an intimation of my ob- 
ject or been ini’ormed that 1 had a book with me, — indeed, before 
the first salutation of welcome had fairly dropped from his lips, — 
with an animated tone he artlessly inquired, “ how can you make 
bo«)ks for us, in your country, when you do not know our lan- 
guage 

The bishop conducted us to his house, t which is the best in the 
village, and a room was immediately vacated for our accommoda- 
tion. We now tbund him, (for it was so dark in the yard, where 
we had already coiivi'rsed some time, that we had not been able be- 
fore to mark his I'caiiires,) a fine hu)king man, naturally <|uiie dig- 
nilied ami, according to his own statement, thirty years of age. He 
is prol)ably somewhat 4)l(Ior ; us ages are seldom recordc'd iu Persia, 
they can only be approximated. After a little farther conversation 
with tiu? l)isli<)p, we intimated that we were quite tired and that sleep 
would be v(;rv grateful to us. He ihereibre soon letl the room, and 
we retired U> rest. 

in the morning, the l)ish<'p eondneted his fathoT, who is the priest 
of ilit! village and a large number of the villagiTs, into our room and 
introduced them to us. They all appeared poor, oppressed and cast 
down, but very friendly. I explained to them iu a measure the ob- 
j(a:i of my coming here, as being to aid them, if they wislunl it, in 
the circulation of the Scriptures, the v stablislimeut of schools, etc. 
“Welcome — most wel !()me,’’ was (be simultaneous acclamatiiai ; 
“this is just what \\r have been hoping «and praying ft»r ; the Lord 
has indeed heard and answered «uir prayers.” I showed tluun co 
pies of the S\riac hooks which I had with me, — the gospels, pre- 
pared by the Britisli and Foreign Biide Society, and the Nestoriaii 

“ I mil lu'lp riTogiii/.’tng, rif tljr tiimg lh»‘ go«Mi haml (‘I’IIh' aiul 

havf' ol'lf-n siiicr (Idik* fhr saiiu', that led iin* thus at the «>utset, to an ae- 
quaintan<*e with this inthientinl bishop, who was destined in providence to 
liotd so important a plac i' in tin* snlisequeiit history of nnr mission, lie is the 
same* who is now on a visit to llie Lniti'd Stati's. 

t 'This, like in'arlv all llie houses «)rihe .Nesloriaiis, is one of tl»e mud-wall 
ed structures, which 1 have d«‘seriht‘d umlt*r the class, as being uujilas- 

tcred and lighted only by a hole in the roof 
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Spelling Book, which was lithographed for ine at the press of the 
Church Missionary Society at Malta. All kissed the books and 
pronounced them excellent. The bishop then brought to me the 
copy of the Syriac New Testament, which Messrs. S. and I), had 
given him, and pointed me to their signatures on the blank leaf. 
It had been kept enveloped in a shawl as a choice treasure. And 
his father proceeded to state, that they had not only read it carefully, 
comparing it with their Ms. Testament, to ascertain whether it were 
a true copy, but liad rountf'd the btters in each of the two and found 
thcfu perfectly to agree. The last part of this statement might pos- 
sible be true of the whole, but more probably of a few verses, or 
even chapters. It savors much of the wanton and painful exaggera- 
tions that everywhere meet us in Persia. 

We spent most of the day in conversation with the bishop and 
priest. The topics discussed were oi' their own choosing, and 
much the same with those on which they had conversed with Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight ; as their lasts, crosses, orders of priesthood, etc. 
They seemed in general to be very well satisfied with my account 
of Christians in America, tliongh they could hardly perceive how 
we obtain clerical Ordination without bishops; and iVIar Yohannaii 
humorously romarke<i, that Jt might he well for Jiim to learn i’lng- 
lish of me and iliCMi go to Americti and preside over our clergy. 
They, however, a})peared pleased, when 1 gave them an explanation 
of our .system of ordination. 

Mr. ifaas inejuired whether they were knowing the 

contrary to. he true, l)ut wishing to asccTlain in what estimation 
Papists are held by tliem. They earnestly shook their beads and 
repeated, with de(’[) indignation — “no — no — no;'' and llien put 
the (|uo;'tinn to us, whether in were (’atbnlics, which they b(*gan to 
suspect, from .Mr. Maas' impiiry. We echoed their own negative 
declaration, if not with all their vehemence, with at least as much 
satisfaction. 

In the course of the day, I also impiired respecting the late in- 
crease of Catholics among the Nesiorians (>f this region, which luul 
been .so loudly j^roclaimed at Tahreez, by Catholics themselves. 
The bishop and priest denied (here having been any such increase. 
On the contrary, they said, tfie Catholics, throughout the Chaldean 
nation, are fast losing ground ; and add(*d that ACar JOlias, a Pa- 
triarch resident at Filkoosh,*^ who was formerly a (’atholic, had late- 
ly revolted from Rome and returned to tlu^ Nestorian faith; and 
that numbers of tin; people, who bail also been (\atholics were fol- 
lowing him. They, UK^rcover, stated that, the Nesiorians of Oroo- 
miah would now again recognize that Patriarch more particularly 
as their s[>iritu‘il h(.'ad, having been attached from time imimunorial 
to the see of Klkdo^li, until they revolted from it on account of its 

* For an account of the FalriarcliaU* of j‘]lk//o.sh, .sec Jle.searclies in Arme 
Ilia, V’ol. 11. p. 175. 
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becoming Papal and they added yet farther, that Mar Elias, the 
said Patriarch, was now on a visit to the churches of Oroomiah. 

This Elias is not the regular Patriarch of Elkoosh, but a nephew 
of that papal prelate, and was one of the candidates for the succes- 
sion. On his embracing the Nestorian faith, Mar Shimon ordained 
him as a bishop ; and some time afterward, a council of Nestorian 
bishops consecrated him as a Patriarch, to reside at Elkoosh, in 
the hope that he might be instrumental of recovering that venerated 
see back to the Nestorian church. 

I was inucli gratified to find that the recent increase of the Cath- 
olics, in these regions, exists only in their own fabrication, as sub- 
sequent inquiry confirmed, and with the prospect of being permit- 
ted to make the acquaintance of a spiritual head of the people, for 
whose benefit 1 had come to labor thus early in my mission. Mar 
Shimon, whom the Nestorians have acknowledged as their head 
since the papal predominancy over the see of l'!lk6osh, has his resi- 
dence in a point so remote in the Koordish mountains as to pre- 
clude the hope my being able to make my way to him, without 
more or less peril, in tlie present lawless state of the Koords. And 
it is hardly loss hazardous to attempt a jonrnev across the monntains, 
on the direct routes, to Elkoosh. Tlie Lord, it seemed, had lironght 
me to (Irbomiah just in time to meet Mar I'lias there, ami secure 
his confidence, before he should bec.oine prejudiced against me and 
my object, by jiapal misrepresimtation. 

in conversatiiui. Mar V'obannan objected to my calling him and 
his pe(q)le, Arsforian^, I asked him what 1 should call them, and 
he answered, ( ^/lah/fans. 1 impiired, whether tlie Catholic Nesto- 
riaus are not called Chahh'ans. He acknowledged that they are, but 
added, “shall a few ('atholic. converts from onr ])(‘ople arrogate to 
themselves the name of the whole nation ? and nmst wtt surrender 
up our name tn tht'ui I we do indecal rt'spect, as one of 

onr l)isho|)s ; hut our nation an* nnd(‘r no pariieidar ohligaticm to 
be called hv'his name, ami no reason exists why we slaaild cease to 
be c-alh'd ( -lialdc'ans.” 'This objection to being called Nestorians 
probably arises from an apprehension that indignity may attach it- 
selftothe name, in onr (’siimation, the Nestorians having always been 
stigmatized, by the Papists ami other oriental sects, as very tlagrant 
h(‘retics. The people usually call themseha's, Sffyiamr^ and less of- 
ten, Niizramr, tor the purpose of designating both their religion 
and their nafiou. rre(juenlly, duriiig the day, tlie bishop e\[>r(’ss(Ml 
a strong dcsiia* to leant the English ; and it (occurred t<^ me that he 
might be the ittan whont Pi'ovulence desigm'd as my Syriac t(‘acli('r, 
tliough I had no real (’Xjx'clalion that lie wotdd he willing to leave 
bis pt'ople. Ileing phrased, liowt'ver, with liis amiable d(‘portFi;ent 
:md apparent (bx'^irc* to learn, I at. length made the inquiry, whether 
lie wotdd return with nu* to I'ahreez and become my teacher, where 

' S»'t' RcM\ircb«'s ill Anii-'uin, '.'ul. 11. p. 01!'. 
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he might also learn English ; and he promptly answered in the 
aihrmative. He proposed too that his younger brother, a boy of 
fourteen, should go with him and act as his servant, who would also 
like to learn English. “ As for remuneration for teaching you Sy- 
riac,” he added, “ I am not a secular man ; if I have food and 
clothes, I am satisfied.” I impiired whether he would like to live 
in my house and board at my tabic: and he replied that he should 
be much pleased with that arrangement, though he would of course 
consult my own convenience. 

I :lct the matter rest there until evening, and then inquired whe- 
ther he would be ready to proceed with us, the next morning, as 
we were not expecting to return by his village, but should proceed 
around the east side of the lake, on our way home. He hesitated a lit- 
tle and then proposed to deci<le the whole question by lot. The btiok 
of Daniel, an old Ms. copy, was brought tbrward ; the huger of niy ser- 
vant was placed at random on a figured card; the page of the book 
thus imlicated was c<msidted ami the result soon anmmnced, whieli 
was, that ho “ must not be //<'/.•'///, hut (h lila rnif It was easy to per- 
ceive, that the result was accommodated entirely to flu* will of the 
expcTimenter. iVor was it donbtfnl that a pecuniary otfer, for his 
services in teachingr, would, to the hishofi’.s own mind, be a irnicii 
more satisfactory test of the expediency of going witii me, than anv 
mvsticai decision, from the ancient and sacred page, his disavowal 
of the love of money notwithstanding ; nor did I dt‘(mi it expedient 
to employ him without a stipulated remuneration. So I hdt our Ar- 
menian servant in the room, having instructed him how much to 
otfer, which was no sooner proposed than aecepte*d, and lln^ bishop 
declared himself ready to go with us the next morning. Tin* lesson 
of deliberation, imparted by the lot, was forgotten as readily as it 
had been discovered, and had a new* trial been ma<le, there would 
doubllc.ss have been found a positively allirmalive indicatitai. 

Jn the absence of a ebureb, in the villag'* ol’ (javaian, religious 
worsliip is perlormed in the h<»use of the bishop, — or rather of bis 
father, witli wIhuu lie lives a.s a member of the family. We wen^ 
present at (‘vi'iiing prayers. 'J'he forms were simple, (’n ssiugs 
w^ere fre(|ueiit, but wn saw no images nor jiicturos. The w hole ser- 
vice, how'cver, performed in a dead, obs<»iet(‘ tongue, seeiiKMl b('art- 
less and painfully void of even the apjieuraue.e of <i(;votion. 

Oct. W c n se early and found the bishop still resolved to go 

wuth us; though w'O ctmld hanlly believe it, the Mep was so aiheii- 
tnrous for him ; besides, be seemed to be making no preparation. 

1 directed our servant to suggest t<» him tin? desirabh'uess of having 
all bis effects put in readiur.ss, which be would ot‘cours(* wish to take 
with him, for a year’s resiiienci* at Tabree/, “I want nothing hut 
rny hlardcet and three hooks,*’ he re plied, “ and thev are s(K)n ready. ’ 
And so it proved ; liir thus eepiipped, he was mouiiteal and ready to 
start before the rest of us. His fath(*r, the jiriest, objected to his 
younger son going with me at pre.^ent. Let the older one try first, 
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he said, “ and if he is prospered, the younger may go afterwards.” 
The mother wept much and was unwilling that either son should go. 

When the Russians invaded Persia, sfime years before, they sent 
a deputation from Tabreez to Oroomiah, to induce the Nestorians 
to emigrate to Georgia. After considering the subject, the people 
of the province delegated some of their clergy — Mar Yohannan 
among the rest — to Tabreez, to communicate to general Pascavitch 
a negative decision. The general was not satisfied without farther 
trial ; so he retained them some time, thinking that the people would 
follow their spiritual leaders. It was natural, therefore, lhat the 
parents should feel solicitude respecting the bishop, in prospect of 
hjs going again to Tabreez. Their simple overflowings of grief 
reminded me of Jacob of old when bereft of his children. 

We started at 8 o’clock, the bishop proposing to find a servant on 
the road, who niUvSt be an ecclesiastic and able to read, because two 
are necessary in reciting their devotions, there being frequent res- 
ponses, — and he wished occasionally to celebrate the Lord’s .supper 
at Tabreez. When we left the village, 1 gave away a considerable 
number of books to the priest and two of his sons juid one or two 
others in the village who could read. 

We rode about twelve miles, our course being south, over a gra- 
velly section which was but partially cultivated. There the moun- 
tain shuts down quite near the lake; and a few miles beyond, the 
j)lain begins to expand towards the east on the one hand, swelling 
into the lake, and to the south-we.st on the other, stretching away 
under the mountains to a great distance. This plain is almost per- 
fectly level, extremely fertile, highly cultivated, am|)ly irrigatecl by 
canals from several small rivers, and enlivened by almost countless 
gardens, vineyards, orchards and villages. 

The city <d’ Oroomiah is quite near the south-western extremity 
of the plain. It was nearly tlark when we reached it. The bishop 
conducted us directly to the Nestorian corner, and gave us as a room 
for lodging, One of the pf)rches of the church, taking an adjoining 
one for himself. 'J’he church is a large edifice, built of stone and 
brick, on, or rather ///, an elevated spot, aill but the roof being im- 
bedded in the ground. The building is divide«l iitto several apart- 
ments, all of which we entert'd by extremely snrnll doors. The 
church itself is coiisi<Jerably larger than the other rooms, and back 
of it are the l>aptis1ry and the satirtu/n sanf torinii — or a|>arlment 
for. constu rating the elements of the communion. We found in the 
church no images or pictures; but its entire walls were most uii- 
tastelully — not to say ridiculously — bung with old shawls and pieces 
of calico of every Ci>nceival)le description and color, for the pur})osc 
of ornament. 'Khe church is surrounded by an ancient cemetery, 
«omc of whose stones — huge oblong blocks of gypsum — are very 
large and all are inscribed with Syriac characters. In the centre 
is a beautitul fountain, surrounded by wide spreading shade trees. 

The citv of Oroomiah — the ancient Thebarma, — as already sug- 
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gested, is renowned as being the birth-place of Zoroaster, ZerdusM^ 
as the Persians call him. It is situated on a slight elevation of 
ground, about ten or twelve mrles west of the lake and within two 
miles of the mountains. It is in nearly 37° 20" north latitude and 
45° 15" east longitude. Its proximity to the lake and eastern expo- 
sure from the mountains, give it a milder climate than thatof Tabreez; 
but being so near the lofty Koordish ranges, it has considerably 
more snow in winter than that city. The most interesting remnant 
of antiquity, in Oroorniah, is an immense rnosk — the only one in 
the city that is surmounted with a dome and cupola — which was 
once a Christian church. It is an arched structure, finely built of 
brick and lime. The upper portions have been rebuilt, but the 
lower w'alls of the main part appear to have belonged to the original 
building and bear marks of considerable antiquity. Without the 
city, about a quarter of a mile from the wall, on the southern side, 
is an ancient cylindrical tower, perhaps fifty feet high, the origin of 
which is unknown. On its upper part are figures, which, however, 
are not sulliciently distinct to enable one to determine w hether they 
are a w ritten character, or merely ornamental appendages. The tu- 
muli of the fire-worshippers, on the plain, will be noticed ehsew here. 
On every side of the city are gardens of vast extent, surround(*d 
and interspersed with shade-trees of such size and in such numbers 
as to give to the whole region much the appearance of a great 
American forest. 7^he city is surrounded by a high mud wall and a 
ditch, like those of Tabreez, but not kept in as good repair. The 
number of inhabitants is about twenty-five thousand. Vast multi- 
tudes, — some say, one half of the populatiorj, — were swept off by the 
plague and cholera that raged here in 1829. Of the inhabitants, 
about two thousand are Jevvs;^ six hundred only are JNestoriaus — 
the mass of the Nestorians residing in the villages — and the rest are 
Muhammedans. There were a few Armenian.s, in the city and the 
province; but nearly all of them followed the Rus-ians to Georgia. 
The city within ha.s a very venerable and rather inviting appear- 
ance, It has much broader streets, more sha<le-trees and gardens, 

* The language) «f theso .lows, is a corruption of Hebrew or Chaldee, nnd 
is so analogous to that of tlie Xestoriaiis, whie-li is a inodmi Syriac, lli.'it tlie 
two people can, to some* <*.\tent, iinde'rstaiKl <*aeh oth r. Says Dr. Rol)inson, 

“ The Jews also cultivated the Aramaesin, in the forui f»f the (^haldea* tetiigue, 
of which we have* a few specime*ns in the Bible, and more in ilie lator J’ar- 
gums e)r Chaldee versions ; and thi;« roiitinue*d to be their peculiar languaire, 
under the name and form of the* Talmndie and Kahi)lnic, in ail tlu*ir great 
schools of learning in Tihe-rias, Babylon, Persia and Sated, — i.e. more e)r 
throughout the Hast, dejwn to as late a pc*riod as the* sixte'eiith ee*ntury. We* 
thus find the two great branehe*.s of the Aramae*an stock, Jewish and Christian, 
Chaldee and Syriae:, holli originally kindred witii tin* Hebrew, ceintinning to 
flouri-sh side by siele, throughout the Hast, for many cejilurie*s, until a date 
comparatively remote*. At the* pre*sent ekiy, in like* manne-r, the Je*ws resi- 
dent among the Nestorians and in othe-r parts of Pe rsia, spe*ak a dialect hav- 
ing much resemblance to that of the Ne.storian.s." — AVir York Ohserrer^ 
Vol. XX. No. 45, Nov. 5, 1842. 
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und a greater air of general comfort, than most other cities that I 
have seen in Asia. In the extensive bazars, I observed some of the 
finest fruit I ever beheld. European goods, as broadcloths, cottons, 
chintz, etc., are also finding their way to this distant city. 

On our arrival, we were informed, that the Patriarch Elias was in 
a village five miles distant, bft was expecting to depart the next 
day. I therefore immediately despatched our servant to apprize 
him of my arrival in the city and of my wish to see him. 

Oct. 21. The servant returned, about 9 o’clock, A. M., saying 
that the Patriarch would defer his departure one day for the sake of 
seeing me. About the same time, Mar Gabriel, the bishop resident 
at Ardishai, called to see me. He is a young man — about twenty- 
five years of age — of a careless air, but of a pleasant, intelligent 
and energetic countenance. I stated to him the object of my com- 
ing here, and he responded a hearty welcome and pledged his own 
efficient cooperation in the furtherance of that object. The two 
priests in the city, (in whose church we then were,) do not receive 
me,” said he, “ with much cordiality, as you notice. Being metro- 
politan of this province, I recently put them under penalty of ex- 
com mu rife at ion for marrying a man to two wives, which you know,” 
(he added, appealing to me,) ‘‘ is forbidden in the gospel.” Polyg- 
amy is not allowed among the Nestorians ; nor is the seventh com- 
mandment much violated among them, which is the more interest- 
ing and perhaps remarkable, situated as they are in the midst of cor- 
rupt Muiiammedans, among wliotn little less than the abominations 
of Sodom prevail. I gave Mar Gabriel some of my Syriac gospels 
and spelling-books, with which he seemed much pleased, and he 
departed, uttering, as he left me, a tale of complaints against the 
Muiiammedans. 

The Nestorians arc all very ready to ascribe their degradation to 
Muhainmedan oppression ; and it is true that they are severely op- 
pressed. Besides being often wantonly stripped of their honest 
earnings, seizure of their children and coercive conversion of them 
to the Mussulman faith sometimes occur. Two instances of this 
kind had just happened in neighboring villages. In one, a young 
girl, of noted attractions, was seized by twenty armed men, carried 
into the city and delivered to a Mussulman, who, hearing of her 
beauty, wished to marry her, but could not, while she remained a 
Christian. Torn thus from relatives and home, she was frightened 
into a profession of the faith of the Prophet and compelled to be- 
come the with of a Muhammedan. The bishops of tlie province 
were endeavoring to rescue the girl, but had little prospect of suc- 
cess. Here, most emphatically, “justice is turned away backward 
and judgment standeth afar off.” — In the other instance, a boy of 
sixteen had been seized and compelled to profess himself a Mu- 
hammedan. As soon as an opportunity occurred, he absconded and 
fled into Russia. On the road to Oroomiah, we overtook him, slyly 
making his way home. Under our protection, he reached his native 
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village, but was in constant apprehension of being again seized. 
Mr. Haas, compassionating his condition, brought him to Tabreez 
as a servant. In addition to these seizures, there is a strong in- 
ducement held out to the nominal Christians in Persia to profess 
the Muhammedan faith from mercenary motives. The fact of be- 
coming a Mussulman entitles a j^hristian to the property of his 
family relatives, on the death of the tather. But notwithstanding the 
force of this diabolical motive, when addressed to an unsanctified 
heart, the horror of abandoning the Christian faith is here so great, 
that instances of voluntary conversion are very rare. 

About noon, we set off for G^og-tapa, (cerulean hill,) to visit the 
Patriarch Elias. Mar Yohannan accompanied us, as guide and 
friend. It was interesting to observe the Nestorians, as we passed 
them on the road, approach their bishop and kiss his hand. From 
habit, I often unconsciously repeated the term, Nestorian^ in our 
conversation ; and the bishop humorously remarked, “ we sliall very 
soon be at war, if you do not cease calling us NeUorians,^' 

When we reached the house of the chief man of the village, 
where the Patriarch was stopping, wc were detained at the dcair, 
some time, until a room should be put in suitable order receive 
us. VV^c were at length conducteil into a large apartment, at the 
upper part of which the Patriarch w<is seated, on cushions. Mar 
Yohannan approached him and kissed his hand and then introduced 
us. He welcomed us with much cordiality. JJe is a young man — 
perhaps thirty-five years old — ha.s piercing black eyes, hnt a very 
amiable countenance. 1 was (jnite charmed with his whole appear- 
ance. It w as that of lofty, yet mild and simple dignity. His dress 
resembled that of the bi.shops, e.\ccpt that the shawl of his turban is 
black, while theirs are of several colors. A stool, about four tect 
high, for want of a chair, was spread over with a i]uilt, on which 1 
w\a.s invited to sit. 

I was obliged to converse with the Patriarch through three inter- 
preter.s.* Not knowing Turkish, the bishop addres.sed liim in Sy- 
riac. Our Armenian servant .spoke to the bishop iir Turkish. 
And Mr. Haas communicated with the servant in Armenian and 
wfith me in English. But notwithstanding the many links in our 
chain of Gommunicati(»n, wc conversed fluently for three hours, and 
it was one of the most interesting interviews 1 ever en joyed with any 
personage. 1 had felt great solicitude respecting the in)prcssions 1 
might leave on the mind of one of the spiritual lu^ads of the Nest<j- 
rians; and was happy, as we proceedeti, to find him seconding all 
that I said. Proviflentiaily vve came upon no topic, except those so 
general in their character, as tlie superior authority of the Scrip- 
tures over human tradition — the desirableness of sclu)f»l.s among his 
people, etc., that oiir ground w'as all the w ay common . 

* In the region of KIk(X)sii, Arabir and Syriac — principally the fonner — 
are the languages spoken hy the clirislians. 
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Soon after our introduction, the Patriarch remarked that his peo- 
ple were very poor and degraded. I seized the opportunity thus of- 
fered, to make known to him my object in coming here. I told 
him that it was a source of grief to Christians in America, that his 
people were so. He expressed his gratitude for their sympathy. I 
added, that, hearing such to he the condition of the Nestorians as 
he had stated, and that they still made the Bible their rule of faith, 
exalting it above the traditions of men, Christians in America, sent 
two messengers, a few years ago, to ascertain whether these things 
were so, — that these messengers confirmed what had before been 
heard respecting the Nestorians; that the good people in America 
then felt interested more than ever for the welfare of his nation ; 
that it was iheir^ earnest prayer that the Nestorians might continue 
to reverence the Holy Scriptures and never yield to the temptations 
to abandon Christianity. Moreover, that Christians in our country 
had not felt satisfied with merely praying for the Nestorians ; that 
th(iy remembered the words of the apostle, “If a brother or .sister 
he nake<l, and destitute of daily food and one of you say unto them 
depart in })eace, be ye warmed and filled,” etc. ; and that they had 
accordingly sent me to .see if I could aid his people, by circulating 
the Scriptures, establishing sclands among them, etc. 

As the succe.ssive steps of this explanation were communicated to 
the l*atriurch, I observed the kindling emotion, gleaming from his 
countenance, and 1 had .scarcely (|uoted the above Scripture and ful- 
ly announced my object, when he rai.sed his eyes toward heaven and 
exclaimed, “ thanks to Cod, — this is just what I have been praying 
for and we .so greatly need.” He desired mo to pr(‘scnt his lieart- 
felt gratitude to American Christians for sending me here for such 
an object, and expressed the same U> me for coming, — promising, 
at the same lime, to help me in every way in his p\)wer, in my la- 
bors among his people. 

I told the l*airiarch that 1 had brought with me two books which 
I should like to submit to him. They were the Gospels and the 
spelling-book. He had twi> copies of the Gospels already lying by 
him and seemed mucli rejoiced to find that mine were of the same 
kind. The spelling-book, too, he said, was very well ])reparcd. 
Little was faulty in it except the location of some of the points, and 
some of the letters were not .siitricicntiy scpiare. But those, he con- 
tinued, were trilles. He exprt'.s.sed a strong desire that American 
Christians wtJiild send us a press. He would appoint one of their 
best scholars, he said, to aid me in the preparation of hooks. 

During our convt'rsation, the great room was nearly fillt'd with 
listening Nestorians, who seemed to be enraptured at tlie idea of 
having the Scriptures and schcKd-books printed in their language. 
Printed hooks were a womler tlmt few of them had ever lieard of, 
amJ le.ss had ever seen. The chief man of the village took up the 
spelling-book, which 1 had brought as a specimen to show the Pa- 
triarch, and l:M 3 gan to teach his little boy who stood by him the ai- 
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phabet ; (of which he himself knew nothing except the names of 
two or three letters ;) and BibJes, books and schools at once became 
the engrossing theme. A dinner was spread before us, consisting 
of yogoord, bread, cheese, butter^ walnuts Ihtd raisins, all dainties 
of the land, which we ate in Asiatic style with our fingers. While 
at dinner, the Patriarch remarked, that several hundred families, in 
the region of Elkbosh, who. were formerly Catholics, have within 
three years come back to the Nestorian faith. I did not revile the 
Catholics, but embraced the opportunity to assure him that neither 
I nor my patrons have any sympathy with Rome. 

Soon after dinner, we tcxik our leave, and with the satisfaction of 
being permitted to believe that the Patriarch heartily welcomed me 
to my missionary work. My heart swelled with gratitude to God, 
that He had brought me to Orbomiah so opportunely. Mar Yo- 
hannan remained in the village to pass the night with the Patriarch. 
W^e returned and our ride back to the city, just before sunset, was 
delightful. 


CHAPTER XI. 

VISIT AT ORDOMIAII AM) RETURN TO TARREE;^. 

I HAVK already .stated, that on our arrival at Orooiniah, we took 
lodgings in the Nestorian church. We were early awaked, Oct. 2’2d, 
by the priests, and some of the villagers coining to their morning 
devotions. Their service consisted of chanting portions of the 
Psalms and reciting their liturgy, bowing, kneeling and crossing 
themselves. They continued about three i]uarters of an hour. 
When I went out of my room, 1 found Mar Elias, the bishop, (not 
the Patriarch of that name,) from Geog-tapa, with the priests. He 
appeared to be a captious old man — perhaps fifty years of age — 
who prides himself e.\ceedingly on bis reputed learning. He gave 
me a formal welcome to his people, but I was less pleased with his 
appearance than with that of the other bishops. Our Armenian ser- 
vant saw him the evening he went to apprize the Patriarch of rny 
arrival in the city. He ejuestioned the servant on some matters of 
doctrine, as whether Christ has a successor on earth ; who was the 
oldest disciple, etc. ; probably to ascertain whether / were a Catho- 
lic. The servant felt quite embarrassed, and on his return, told 
Mar Yohannan what reception Mar Elias had given him ; and Mar 
Yohannan replied, We know him very well ; he is a little warped 
in the brain.” Our interview this morning rather confirmed 
Mar Yohannan’s remark. Mar Elias’s influence is, however, con- 
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siderable among the people, as they consider him the most learned 
bishop in the province. I therefore regarded it important to secure 
his confidence. A copy of my spelling-book being brought, he 
opened to the alphabet and after entertaining his own people present 
for some time, he turned to Mr. Haas and myself and said it would 
be extremely entertaining and instructive to us, if he only had the 
time, to sit down with us, and instruct uS into the profound mean- 
ingof each letter of the Syriac alphabet. ‘*Alef, (a.) for instance,” 
he said, “ stands for Allaha, (God,) Arra, (earth,) Abba, (father) ; 
and Baeth (b.) stands for Broona, (son,) Breeta, (world,) Bahra, 
(light,) and so on. His people were astonished at such marvellous 
displays of learning. When Mar Elias rose to depart, 1 invited him 
and the priests who were present, to take coffee with me, which my 
servant had prepared. They all appeared to be gratified with the 
invitation, sat down with us, and ate bread and melons and drank 
coffee. The simplicity of our meal “suggested the Scripture that 
Christ had not where to lay his head, which led to some interesting 
conversation. The bishop, of his own accord, repeated a short 
prayer, both at the commencement and close of our meal. All soon 
retired, apparently pleased with our visit. Mar Elias, however, 
was rather captious* toward me, notwithstanding Mar Yohannan’s 
constant effort to conciliate him, until the day before I left the city, 
when 1 discovered and removed the remaining cause. Finding that I 
had engaged Mar YYdiannan as my Syriac teacher, without having 
first applied to him, he appeared to be apprehensive that my estima- 
tion of himself as a learned man was not sufficiently exalted. As 
soon as I perceived the source of his trouble, I told him that Mar 
Yohannan and numbers of the people had from the first spoken of 
him to me as the most learned Ne.storian in the province; but it 
was understo<xl that it would be in vain for me to apply to him to go 
to Tabreez, as he could not transfer the important duties which his 
SLip(*rior age and experience imposed on him among his people. 
With this ex[)lanation, he seemed ti» be perfectly satisfied, and from 
that moment his whole appearance was changed, and he was evi- 
dently very studious tr) secure my confidence and good opinion. 

This morning, I sent the letters which I ha<l with me from Sir 
John Campbell, and the prince and vizier at Tabreez, to the gover- 
nor. His Excellency returned an invitation that I should visit him, 
and we imiuediately called on him. We found the governor occupy- 
ing a splendid mansion, and surrounded by numerous attendants. 
Jie is a sprightly looking man, about forty-five or fifty years of age. 
The accompanying drawing will give the reader a very good idea of 
his appearance in his official altitude and dress. Ffe received us with 


Wr liJuw' since lomid Mar Klia.'i an fXoi*lU*nt old man, as I sli:dl Ikum' or- 
♦‘asion to notict* ; and I now snsju'ct tliat tho chief source oi' liis capliousiicss 
towanl ino at tliat tunc, may have been his apprelicnsion tiiat 1 was a Lath- 
olic. 
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much civility and apparent kindness. As we entered the great hall, 
he beckoned us to the upper end, tO sit by his side, and ran through 
so long a string of inquiries after oOr health, in the common Persian 
manner, — Kmf-uz i/6khshee dur ? (is your health good ?) ; Damage 
kiln ckdkh dur? (your palate — appetite — lusty?); Kacf^uz kotk 
dur? (Are you in hale — fat — keeping?) etc., — and withal so rapid- 
ly, that we found no room for some time to interpose a reply, and 
could merely nod our assent till he had finished. We then inquired 
after his health, to which, with a solemn stroke of the beard, he 
answered, AlkemdooleMh^^ (Thanks unto God,) Sizm dcvletavuz- 
dan, (By your auspices); Sizin Ahvdluz yokhshee 6hun,vhne7iimke 
yokhskh dur, (Only let your condition be prosperous, and 1 am of 
course very w'ell). He then reiterated his expressions of welcome: 
ffosfi grfdiiz, (your coming is delectable) ; Sefd gelduz, (your ar- 
rival is gladsome) ; Guzim ustd gelduz, (upon my eyes you have 
come,) etc. To divert the luscious tide, it was remarked that 1 
came from the New World ; but to this he replied, ‘everything 
must be superlative that comes from the New World, ^ and proceed- 
ed to lavish upon me and my country a copious shower of fine say- 
ings of a like description. 

Salutations and compliments being at last ended, the governor 
remarked that Mr. Fraserf had been his guest, three days before, 
on his way to Bagdad and had informed him that I was coming 
and should bring books with me. 1 told him that I had brought 
some Syriac books for the Nestorians and asked him whether ie 
thought it w’ell to di.stribute biM)ks among them. Two moollahs 
sat by and he was evidently embarrassed by their presence. He, 
however, smilingly replied, that the learned clergy among the Nes- 
torians could best decide that point. I told him that I had, the (lay 
before, seen one of their Patriarcks, and showed him my books, wiio 
pronounced them good and suitable to be di.stribnted among his 
people. His lixceliency said, “it is then very well.” 'fliis gover- 
nor would probably never object to the establi.shment of schools or 
the circulation of books, among the Nestorians. Like all Persian 
governors, however, he is, doubtless, more or less a creature of the 
moollahs. While the latter are (piiet, the missionary can have pro- 
tection and pursue his labors; but he must expect to desist, or de- 
part from tfie field even, if they demand it. They watch with eagle 
eyes and sound the alarm at the least indication of danger. 1 am 
satisfied, that the time has not yet come, when open, direct efforts 

* The Persiotis, in northern Persia, eoiiiminirh- Turkish ainl Persian terms, 
more or less, as in th»‘se speeimens, in speaking each respet-live lanifuagt*, — 
the natural result of uvinir two vernaeular tomjrm s. 'Phi' Arai)ie I'nters 
largely into salutatifm.s ami other eoniiiion words, in both thos(* laiitrnages. 

t Tlie Knirlish noveli.st on I^Tsia. It should not he inferred that Mr. F. 
mentioned inv purpose of earrvintr hooks to Oroomiah, witli any unfriendly 
intention. He liad kindly irivite-d me to aee(uii[»any him and tendered to me 
all the aid in his power to render ; hut ! found it ijupraelieahh' to leave my 
family in .season to start with him. 
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can be safely made, for the conversion of Muhamimdans in Persia. 
A German missionary,* wlio was understood to be preparing a 
book against the Milhammedan religion, came near losing his life 
in Tabrcez, about two years ago, and still more narrowly escaped, 
some time before, for distributing the Scriptures at Kerman-shah. 
Mr. Haas and his associate very wisely attempt nothing except in 
the circuitous way of secular instruction. In this indirect manner, 
however, much may be done. When the governor found that I 
had brought with me no Persian books, he seemed to labor to con- 
ceal his previous a[)prehension. He impiired how 1 was pleased 
witli Oroomiah. I replied, that I was highly pleased with it, — so 
much so tliat I even thouglit of coming there by and by to reside. 

Most welcome wiif you be,” said he; “the whole city shall he 
yours.” He impiired where we were stopping. “ In the Nestorian 
church,” answered our Armenian servant. “ What arc they doing 
in the dnirchP'^ asked the governor, with an expression of mingled 
inortitication and surprise, as we liad been commended by the au- 
thorities at Tahrei'/. to his special care; to which the Armenian, 
who was not a whit behind the Mrdiammedans iii the arts of palaver 
and evasion, promptly repli(‘d, (in Persian, which wo did not then 
understand,) that, being very Ivarnvd men, we were attracted to the 
church and its cemetery, as objects of anticpiarian interest. His 
FiXcellency ordered a house to he immediately ju'oeured lor our 
lodgings, during our stay, and ilirected a vouug beg to acct>m})any 
us over the city to visit its anticpiities and ciiriositi(‘s. 

We returned to the church and had our effects riunoved thence to 
the house provided for us by the governor. Mar I'llias — tlie bishop, 
and a priest or two s<v.»n <*alled again to see us. Several ajiplicants 
for [)o(»ks came also from distant village's: and among the rest, four 
little bovs, on f»)ot, from (ie<»g-tapa, five rnih's distant. Thev belong 
to Mar I'hias's small school. 'Phey had heard of my being in their 
village ve^lerdav and having hooks with me; and all started im- 
inediiitely to prtK-uri* books for (heinseb. a's. M'lK'y sat down around 
me and I gave' to eae:h a copy of the (Josjiels and a sj)elling-book, 
which they reviu'ently kissed and fohh'el to tlx'ir bosoms and then 
read from them in a very pleasing manner. Mar Ihias seemed lit- 
tle less gratilitMl than myself with the exhibition. He and a priest 
were witli ns at dinner. It being Wedm'sday — one of their fast 
dayst — \vc had nothing they could eat hut hrc'ud and grapes. In 
the course of the afi.(u iio<*n, the goverm^r sent ns pri'sents of tea, 
sugar, fresh fish and bushels of grapes and melons. We were sor- 

llcv. ^Ir. rthmliM'. 

> Nt'st.nvi in l)i.-^iiii|)S, as lias tircn slalctl, in vt'i' cal tlcsli. 'riicy or- 

<i:ii:irilv cal li h, c'i^'. .mU lie* }n’<)(ii!(0;(.us ol'tlic dairv, as well a.> vegetables. 
On I'lstiiivs. Iiislinn-', iniesls ami eat nothing Init vegv't.ibh's. Kvi'iy 

AVb'dtiesfla V and Friday are last da \ s~-bi*sides tlii' nnn:er»*ns ntlier spi'cinl 
.s<\'isnns — till' I’oriner being tile day on whieli ( Mirisl was Ix'lrayed, and the 
lalt(‘r, the dav of liis cnicilixion. 

24 
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ry to see the presents, as an exorbitant return is commonly expected, 
corresponding in amount to the rank of the Persian donor. The 
governor, lunvevcr, liad the real politeness to charge liis servants 
who brought the articles not to receive from us a farthing, — a pre- 
caution frequently taken, among the better educated of the Persians. 

At evening. Mar Yohannan returned from Grog-tapa. I inquired 
of him what the Patriarch said, respecting his going to Tabreez. 
“ He told me/'said he, “ to go home with you and do just as you say.” 
And the bishop at the same time took from his pocket two impres- 
sions wliich the Patriarcli had given him of his seal, directing him, 
inasmuch as he would liimself be situated at a great distance from 
us and the road was often rendered impassable by Koordish hostili- 
ty, to aid me in his name by the use of those impressions, in any 
undertaking in which 1 might need his intluence, as in the estahlish- 
ment of schools, the })rinting of books, or in t;thcr ways. Such a 
mark of his confidence in me and approbation of my ol)j(‘ct was 
equally unexpected and gratifying. Mar Yohannan took lodgings 
in the .same room with us. About 9 o'clock, we infornu'd him 
that it was our practice to have worship, morning and evening, 
and we would submit the point to his jdeasuri', uhe‘ther w(‘ should 
listen to him, or he to us. He repliod, that //v had already seen 
how the Nestorians j)ray, and now he should bc^ very hajipy to see 
how we pray. 1 read a chaptcT from th(‘ Bible and W(‘ kneeled down 
and prayed. As soon as we ch sed, the bishop abruptly exclaimed, 
it is very well.” ()bs(!rving Mr. H. and mystdi to kneel in dill'er- 
ent directions, however, lie imjuired which way w(' turn our faces, 
when we pray. W'e told him, that we are ma jiarticular on that 
point, as (lod is in all plac<‘s. “God is ( \ (Tyu heri'," Jk* rc'peated, 
“ that is your reason is it V' lie appeared satisfied wiliujur answer, 
hut add('d that the Xestorians dirc'ct their laces to the /.V/s/, in 
prayer, l)ecause they ex[)ect (’hrist to coim* from that direi'tion, bas- 
ing this expectation on the passage in Matt. *21: *27, “ l''or as the 
lightning cometh out of the east and sliiiietli evcai unto the west, so 
shall also tlui coming of the son of man be." 

Ort. *2^. Two bishops and priots wen* again with us at break- 
fast. In liie coursi? <q‘ the* forenoon, \\v walked awhile in the ba- 
zars and called to take our leave ot tin* jrovi'ruor. He again 
received us with much cordiality and attention. In the course of 
our conversation, I remarkerl that I had some exp(a:tation that a 
physician might come with me to Oroomiah, in case I should residii 
there; and he appeared much gratiiied with sucdi a jirobabililv. 
Our muleteer was engaged and we had intended to set olf that day 
on our return. But the governor wished to semi lett(‘r> by us, whicli 
were not yet prepar(‘d, and he had invited us to visit his gard(‘ns 
back of the city; and, on tin; whole he rather insisted on cur stay- 
ing until the next day. We therefore de terred (uir departure, and 
in the afternoon visited his gardens. They arc^ about a mile in ex- 
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tent and very tastefully laid out. Two rows of thickly studded 
poplars surround each, with a stream of water running between 
them. The gardens arc' also covered with thrifty fruit trees, ar- 
raiig(*d in rows and scpiares, and they are ornamented with rnse- 
bushes and other flowers, and fountains were here and there playing 
in them. VVe wandered through several other gardens and vine- 
yards beyond, till our ramble brought us to the foot of the Koordish 
niouiitaiiis. We still proceeded and ascended two or three heights, 
from which we enjoyed a commanding survey of the most enchant- 
ing scenery '1 ever beheld. Wo had a perfect view, first of the gar- 
dens at the foot of the mountain ; next, the city ; beyond that, the 
vast plain, gleaming with a grateful harvest and decked with or- 
chards and villages; and finally, the silvery lake, melting away into 
the blu(» mountains beyond, and both rising in the distance and ap- 
j)arently meeting the skies. Forgetting, for the moment, the moral 
night that hroods over this beautiful scene, I could hardly resist the 
impression, as 1 gazed from the mountain-top, tiiat my eyes were 
resting uj)on the garden of paradise. 

This ('veuing, Mar Yohanuau informed me, that he had engaged, 
as his servant, tlui most intelligent priest in the province, belt>nging 
in (ieog-tapa, who had always sat at the feet of Alar Elias. I impM- 
red why h(' had engagc'd a man of such prominence as his remit ^ 
and h(’ replied, ‘ in the lirsl place, I wish to take with me a Nesto- 
rian who shall prove a worthy companhm as well as servant, for me; 
and in the next place, I wish to take one, who shall show himself 
worthy also of ifoiir atteuiiou and instruction.’ I coidd not object 
to (’itlx'r of th(‘se reasons, esp<‘cially, as tlie bishop rcmiarked that 
no additioM;il salary would be (*xpected, in considerati<)n of the 
chara('ter and standing ot’his servant. 

'Two hish(»ps and one jiriest dined with ns, after our late return 
from onr ramble, with wliom we continued a friemlly conversation, 
until 0 tfclock in the maMiing. They propost'd to celebrate the 
Imrd’s snpp('r to-morrow morning, f»r onr gratitication. 

()( t. 1. Wi) rose before dav and went to the church. We found 
the bishops and priests engag(‘<l in reciting their prayers. They 
continued about half an hour after we arrived, and then commenced 
tlu' communion servi('t\ A bisln^p and priest, garbed in white cot- 
ton robes, chanted the service in the smirtiim smn forum, which 
layrni'u are not allowed to imter. This service is usually performed 
hy a priest and a deacon, but no deacon hap[)ened now to be 
present. 'I'lu* bread, at the close, was received from the hand of 
the siiperifir otfn'iator at the altar, and the wine from the inft'rior 
one, in a lower position, by the side of the altar. The wine at thtdr 
communion is dilniefl with irntu\ not on temperance grounds, but 
becausi^ wofir, as well as blood, llowed from the sideof the Saviour. 
Hoth (dements arc. extended to all the communicants. Though the 
whole service was far more simple than tlie disgusting routine of 
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ceremonies which attend It in the other oriental churches, still, it. 
was blit too evidently ii lieartless Ibrin. 

The boy, wlio had been forced to become a Muhammedan and 
recanted, — the one whom Mr. Haas had taken into hi.s service, — 
embraced the occasion to be formally restored to the Christian faith. 
The ordeal was this. The boy kneeled down before the altar and 
placed his lips upon the New Testament, and the bishop who offi- 
ciated at the cnnimnnion, repeated a confession to which the boy 
assented, and the bishop then prayed over him. After we had 
listened about two hours to their mummery in a dead, obsolete 
ton^riie, — tlie ancient Syriac — Mar Klias, as if to apologize for it, 
called us to the altar, read a chapter of the New Testament and 
translated it quite intelligibly into Turkish. We set off for home 
about eigiit o’clock in the morning, amid the reiterated bene- 
dictions of bishops, priests and people. If nal pif tif were to be 
estimated by the amownt oi' pious tnlk\ we might infer the existence 
of much nuwe general and more exalted piety, in all th(‘se regions, 
than exists in the most devoted Christian communities. The gov- 
ernor furnished us with an armed lawseman to act as a guard and a 
guide, as far as Suldooz, the next district. We rode ai)out six and 
a half fursakhs, tliat day, and put up at the village of Ddsh-o^hiil, 
stonc-son. Our direction was south-east, the first half of the way, 
during wliich we j)assed several charming villag(‘s. W(* then came 
to the lake, where the mountain shuts down quite near tlu^ water’s 
edge, and our direction changed to . south, leading around the south- 
west corner of the lake. Thi^ soil, during the last part of our rid(‘, 
was gravelly and uncullivat(*d, except here and therij a small Koord- 
i.sii hamlet, under the clitls of the mountain. We noticed also a f(‘w 
black tents, at a little distance from the road, and saw ahm^st num- 
berless Koord.'^, in the rourseof the day, returning honu* with tla ir 
flocks from tlieir summer rambles. I'lie nomadic Koords, who are 
subjects of the Persian government, arc entitled to lenipcjiary homes 
in lh(^ villages, with their agrirnllnral neighbors, wlietlier (Chris- 
tians or Muhammedans, durinuthe winter. 

( )n our way, wv called at (ieog-tapa, the* village wiiere we had 
visited the Ibitriarch, for tlu* [iriest. Mar Yohamiairs servant. The 
whole village gathered around to welcome ns. I'he aged father ol 
the finest boy in Mar Elias’s school led his little son — ten years old — 
to mo and said, ‘‘ 1 present this boy to you ; yon may take him with 
you to Tabreez.” Fear of the responsibility of taking care of the 
boy before I coidd speak his language, was the only thing that ena- 
bled me to resist my inclinatirni to receive him. J satisfied the fa- 
ther by proposing to take his son when I should remove to Oroo 
rniah. He is a remarkably fine looking hoy, ami I think missionary 
bounty would well applied in liis thorough education. 

The priest at length made his appearance, with his bed and 
prayer-book, lie is a young man — about twenty years old — modest, 
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and apparently amiable and intelligent.* His parents, — and indeed 
nearly the whole village — were deeply affected in view of his de- 
parture, — though they professed to be very well satisfied and happy 
in the prospect of his living with me. His mother came and kissed 
my hands, threw herself down at my feet, and with many tears en- 
treated me to take good care of her son, and shield him from the 
Mussulmans ; and when we proceeded, aln||st all present embraced 
their priest, wept aloud and followed us far on the road. It is quite 
affecting to notice the simple, warm overflowings of attachment, 
among these uncultivated people, but few of whom ever leave sight 
of their native villages. My lieart rose in thanksgiving to God, as 
we rode on,jthat I was permitted to conduct home with me two of 
the most promising and influential ecclesiastics that arc to be found 
in the pr(»vince, or among the entire people. 

Two hours’ ride from Geog-tapa brought us to Ardishai, the vil- 
lage of Mar Gabriel. We halted to see the bishop, and on entering 
his house we unexpectedly found w^ith him the Patriarch, Elias, sur- 
rounded by a large collection t>f his people. ()\ir baggage had 
gone on, and our visit was necessarily short; but to me it was very 
gratilving. The Patriarch received us with the cordiality of a brother, 
and rej)eal(‘(l his assuranc(‘s that 1 had his hearty welcome, and 
should always have his utmost cooperation in mv elforts to benefit 
his peoph'. For a little amusement, he brought forw ard an old Sy- 
riac Bii)le with a liatiu translation,given him by a Papal missionary; 
and w’(^ read, alternat(‘ly, he the Syriac, and 1 the Latin. A priest 
of the villag(* brought to me ‘ Asseman,’ complete in four folio vol- 
umes, and most of the works of ‘ Ephrem the Syrian,’ w’ithaliatin 
translation, both of which he (dh'red for sale.t J had little expected 
to find books of that d(‘.sc,ri|)tion and value, in a Xc'storian village. 
The explanation wms, that the owner had recently come to that re- 
gion from Elkoosh, where he had been a Papal monk ; but had mwv 
abandomal Konu’ and embracc'd the \('sTorian communion. Ilia 
uncle, who was now’ dead, had been simt to the Pro|)aganda and 
educated there as a missionary, and had brought these books with 
him on his return to his native' country. At his death, they fell itito 
the hands of this nepljcw’,who knew little of their contents or valno. 
Bishop Gabriel rode on with us about four mih's. He is a wild- 
looking young inin, hut energetic, and may become an instrmiient 
of great good to his |)eople, if qualitied by tlie Spirit of Geul. 
VVe readied Dash-oghul, t>ur stopping-place, not until it was quite 
dark. 'Phr villagers were frightened, fled into their houses and fa.*^- 
tened the doors. After miicli entreaty, we indneed a man, who 
happened to he out in the street, to seek for us a shelter, «and were 


* 'Flu* may iL’Talified to kuow, tluis oarlv, lliat tins is I'riost 

lunn, who ii;is iVoin the tirst horn (Hu* ut' our most valuahh* nativf holpors. 

t Wo sLihsj'guouUy purchased tlio.sc veuy rare and valuable works for a 
moderate price, and have them in our mission library’ 
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conducted by him into a stable, at one end of which was an ele- 
vated earth plntform, spread over with an old carpet, and on this we 
very comfortably lodged. 

Oct. 25. We rode six iursJikhs, our course still continuing south. 
About two miles from our stopping-place, we passed SJuitdn^ahad^ 
Devil’s (Satan’s) habitation. It is a kiml of metropolis of the dis- 
trict of Dal, which em|§faces the few villages under the mountains, 
on the soiifh-east corner of the plain of Ordomiah. It is partly sur- 
rounded by n wall which is now falling to ruius. Whether the 
Koords here, like the Yesideez in the provi»ice of Bayazeed and else- 
where, cherish special veneration for the Devil, 1 did not ascertain. 
There can be little doubt, however, that such was the prigin of the 
name of this village. 

iVt Slicit;in-abad the mountains again close down near the lake, 
ami our road led over them. Upon the sides of the mountains, we 
noticetl many black tents of the Koords, numerous herds and Hocks 
grazing, and occasionally a hamlet. In passing from the limits of 
Ordomiah, we entered Sulddoz. Its villages are mostly in an ex- 
tensive valley among the mountains. A considerable stream — the 
Jedder — runs through this valley. We put up at tin; village of Neg- 
hadeh, which is the re.sideuce of the gov(‘rnor of the district. It is 
built around a conical hill, on the top of which is a citadel and the 
governor’s j)al'ice within it, ov<‘rlooking the whole valley. 'I'lie soil 
of this district i.s extremely fertile, but the villages are wr(‘tched. 
Va.st cpi antities of wheat and barh'v are produced there, as also ex- 
cellent fruit, particularly p(‘aches. The ketkhodeh of the village’ 
wJiere we stopped, conducted ustotlie palace, ami a room was soon 
vacated for our reception. The governor was absent with the* Prr- 
sian armv, on the ex[)(.'(litioii against the .fellalee* Koords. "i’he l(‘f- 
ter sent tti him l)y the governor of Ordomiah, commending us to his 
protection ami aid, was deliv(?red to his scgi. 

Prince .Malek Kasem Meer/a, — asonof tlu‘ old king of Persia, — 
happened now to be in Negbadeh, on a t(uir in Ktwjrdisian.*'' lie 
ami the son of the governor were out hunting whi*n we arriv(‘d. 
Immediately on his return, he sent ns an invitation to visit him, 
which we did, and passed the; evening with him, dining on tin; 
gauu; lie had taken. lie is very Irifhidly and social in his disj)osi- 
tion ; and he has so long been ac<pninted with gentleimm connected 
witii the Knglish and Kussian embassies, (hat be has himself be- 
come (juite Knropean in cliaracter. He speaks French llm ntly and 
know.s some Fnglisli. Hi.s object in making bis present tour, ho 
told us, was to aid him in preparing an accurate tnap of Koordistan 
of which so little is known. This map, h(* afided, he intended to 
present to the Asiatic Society at Paris, of which he had the h<inor 
to be a member. 


* This was my first ncijuaiiitanrp wifli this jirim-f*, w’iioin I biiall have fre- 
quent occasi'JH to mention as a friend uf our mission. 
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On the mountain, by tlje road-side, we noticed, to-day, a solitary 
thorn-bush of considerable size, completely covered with small vStrips 
of rags which had from time to time been tied to its limbs and twigs 
as tokens of votive pledges made by travellers. The rag is usually 
torn from the girdle or a garment worn by the traveller. It is still 
a very common practice in the East, as it was in Scripture periods,*^ 
to erect standing mementoes of religious, pledges. The Koords 
make those pledges on almost all occasions, even when some dia- 
bolical plot, as robbery or murder, is to be perpetrated. In their 
religious system, they find but ineffectual barriers to the commission 
of such deeds, particularly with the aid of their own explanation. 
When, for instanee, they remember that it is forbidden, in the 
Koran, to rob any hbin^ man, if they arc pious eiiough to yield to 
scruples, it is reported that they kill the man and rub him after he 
is (h fifl. 

We were now fairly in the country of the K(H>rds. Here, how- 
ever, we felt little apprehension. About eiglit years befe-re, Abbas 
Meerza had caused a thousand Persian families to emigrate from 
the province of Erivjin, then under his jurisdiction, into the* district 
of Suldooz, with the design of taming the frightful Ko(»rds. This 
object has in a mca.sure been acuttmiplished, though it may be a 
question on wliich cla.ss the reciprocal inlluence has been grt'utest; 
for the Persians oi’that district are no\y almost as notorious robbers 
as the Koords themselves, ^i'hese Persians enjoy important immu- 
nities. Suldooz, on their coming to occupy it, was made a pro- 
vince with a government sej)arate from that of the Koords among 
whom they dwadi and subject to'no taxation from the general gov- 
ernment, except the ouidt of five hundred horsemen in time of war. 
They are called, by the K(»ords, Kard-papaks — ft/ark ( ftps — in re- 
ference to their black lamb-jkin caps, — tlie common covering for 
the head in Persia. Perliaps^lii^ in contempt of these, when com- 
pared with their own imposing head dresses,! wliich are huge tur- 
bans, coiujiosed of a very largxi shawl, ^tript'd real and white, coiled 
around a red broadcloth cap until tiu? vvlude assnrm's the shape of a 
great shield and is attached to the back of the head ohli(|uely and 
almost perpeiidicjjlarly and fastened tlnis by a handkerchief i>r holt 
passing around the forehead. l^lie.M; turbans give to th(‘i.»* naturally 
wild, lofty air a very impressiva* ajipearance. Their rudi' simplicity 
reminded me much of the aborigiug.s of our own I’.ountrv. Pliey 
had not often seen lanropiMn travellers and sliowed ns much re- 
spect as such, 'fliev frecpiently dismounted at a distance, w lien 
about to meet us, and mad(* their obeisance. I'hev are not desti- 
tute of iulert'st to the missionary. Though Miihunnuvdtnt:^, tliey 
are far less inlluenced am! injured by tlu'ir religii>n than ar^the 
Persians. Tlu'ir private morals are li‘ss corrupt ami tlun are more 
tolerant towards nominal ( Christians. And it is interesting to know 
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that they have not been entirely forgotton in the sympathies of 
Christendotn. The Rev. Mr. Hcernie, of the Basle Missionary 
Society, has conuiienced the study of their language with reference 
toji Koordish translation of the New Testament.* 

As the Koords, however, are iioinade tribes, all efforts exerted for 
their religious benefit must of course be much more precarious than 
^ if they possessed a permanency of character. Their language has 
rarely been written. t It has the character of Persian or Turkish — 
radically the former — more or less as a given district is situated in 
proximity to one or other of those countries. They liave men who 
are learned, we were told, in the Arabic, Persian and Turkish lan- 
guages. But of whatever language thev speak a corruption, they 
make it in a sense their own. To an ear unacciistomeil to hear 
them, the sounds are singularly novel and amusing. They have a 
kind of trill which, added to their earnest, impetuous enunciation, 
reminded me most of anything of the rumbling of machinery. — 1 
may remark, as another consideration unfavorable to missionary ef- 
forts of a literary character for the Koords, that it is the wish, alike 
of the Turkish and Persian governments, to bring I hem gradually 
down from their wild mountain lastnesses and amalgamate them 
with the rest of their subjects. And any efforts to give ptrmafnnn/ 
to thorn, as a distinct people, as putting hooks into the language 
might l)C supposed to do, (though in fact the very ht'st way to tame 
them,) would probably incur tbe jealousy and opposition of tho.se 
governments. 

Ort, 2(). 'Pile son of the governor of Snldooz importuned ns to 
remain a day and be his guest; but onr apprehension of tlu* com- 
mencement of the fall rains forbade us to linger. 11 directed two 
of his men, who were just starting off for Tabrei*/., to accompany 
us as guides. Our direction now chungetl to north-east, — our way 
leading around the south-east comer of the lak(‘. We start(‘d early 
— before sun-rise — and the morning, in that dam() valley, w as (piite 
cold. As we were cro.'^slng a deep muddy hrook, Mar Yohanuau's 
horse fell and plunged Jiim and his effects into the stream. iMo.st 
of our partv liad rode on ; but on observing tlu^ accident, we all 
hastened back to sympathi/e w ith the bish(»p aiid aid him if we 
could, — expecting of course to find him a.s sad as bis dripping con- 
dition was comfortless. He liad crawled out upon llu‘ bank, as w’c 
rode up ; but instead of our meeting tin? .sombre visage \\t‘. had an- 
ticipated, he looked up at us and laughed, — and with an air so pe- 
culiar a.s to leave on rny mind a vivid ami indelihhi impression of 
his remarkable good-nature, as well as of the dispo.sitiori to make 
the best of a hard matter that cannot bo lieljied, which is far more 

" Mr. IJoorrj!'*, mi the siiltjiTt, (Ircifh'd flirit it was 

not to tlu* o' iitriii|»!.ifi d tirtO'lation, asrorlalMfil that 

thon* w/‘n* 1)<*I v.’ori! on** nnd two liiindri’fl trihos and .'ks niany 

h'Cfcg, which it would of course tic a fruifh'ss task to aTtcnipt to harnioui/c. 

t Z^’itsclirif^ dor Knndc dcs Morgcnlandcn, Vol. TTT. p. 13. 
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characteristic of Orieritals-than of Europeans. His first concern 
was to look for the safety of his prjiyer-book, which, on opening his 
bundle, he found to be soaked ; and while I was struggling to find 
words (in a strange language) to express my sorrow for the misfor- 
tune, he was deliberately pulling open the wet leaves and reiterating 
— “ There is no one to blame — do not feel sorry — there is no one 
to blame.” We passed several villages in proceeding through the 
valley. The Koords here seemed not to understand Turkish, and 
we were obliged to employ Mar Yohannan who knows their lan- 
guage, as our interpreter. On leaving the valley of Suldooz, we 
crossed a small rocky ridge, and entered a plain of vast extent which 
opens to the south end of the lake. As we descended from the 
ridge to the plain, we passed a soda spring, which boils up from a 
rock in thcj middle of the road. The gas, issuing with the water 
from an orifice about an inch in diameter, produces a vivid efier- 
va^scence ; and the water tastes much like soda artificially prepared. 
'JMiis water gradually deposits incrustations which appear to be in 
a process of becoming marbhj. Around the spring, a conical mound 
lias thus ac.cumulated. The surface is tufa^ but the stone as we 
thought grows harder, as yon descend. 

On the plain, we passed several Koordish villages. Many of the 
houses are covered with tliatch which consists of a reed that grows 
abundantly liere, much taller and larger than the stalks of rank 
hroom-coru in America.* 'rite tliatch is wholly or in part covered 
with earth, but is still very combustible, and mnirly half of one of 
the villages, when we passed it, was on lire. yVfter leaving these 
villages, wc travelled over a vast uncultivated country which is per- 
fectly level. The high grass, rushes and the weed above mention- 
ed were even with our horses’ backs and sometimes much above 
♦hem, waving like the ocean on all sides of us, and stretciiing to an 
almost intermimifile extent, in every direction. In sonic^ places, 
large herds and flocks were grazing, while other parts of the plain 
were swept piTfectly clean by recent fires wliicli are lighted at this 
season, that the dry stalks may not remain to impede the future 
crop. Several tires were now in progress, on difierent parts of the 
plain, and presented scenes of sublimity jierhaps not unlike those 
often witnessed in the western wilds of America. 

We missed onr road, and still attempted to make onr way through 
the forest of gras.< and ri'cds. AfuT travelling some time, wo reach- 
ed a considerabh* stream — the 'Ikutavoos — which ajipeared to be 
deep, with high hanks and a muddy botlom. I'he grass prevcMited 
our observ ing the stream, until our horses had well nigh leaped into 
it. Wc were now obliged to fidlow the bank of the river along 
distance. At length, we came to a place where the water appeared 
so shallow that we ventured to force our horses in and rode safely 

^ 'rii«* siinir from wliirli the nuits are constructed, for tlie flours and roofs 
of IVraian houses. 
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through the stream. Our cowardly Persian guides^ who had proved 
to be sad ;«/.slcaders, Jong and loudly remonstrated against our pre- 
sumption, in attempting to cross the river, and hardly dared follow 
us when they saw us safe on the opposite shore, and after I had 
stopped in the middle of the current and allowed my horse to drink, 
to embolden them. 

On the bank of this river and near the spot where we crossed it, 
a Russian officer, as our guides told us, was murdered many years 
ago. He had been in the Persian service, at Tabreez, and offend- 
ed the prince, Abbas Meerza, who in retaliation, directed the gov- 
ernor of this district to invite the officer here to hunt with him, and 
embrace the opportunity thus presented of assassinating him. The 
unsuspecting officer complied with the invitation of ilie governor, 
as soon as it was given. They were fishing together in this river. 
A servant of the governor, according to previous instruction, re- 
(piested the dirk of the officer, to cut away some high grass. The 
dirk was delivered to the servant and in a moment was lodged by 
him in the body of its owner. This may pr<d>id)ly iiave happened. 
The Persians, however, are wonderfully given to tragical as well as 
marvellous narrations, which, with their dressing up, often beconui 
alike ridiculous and incredible. Two English travellers, for in- 
stance, were many years ago murdered near Bagdad ; and a mem- 
ber of the present embassy happening recently to pass that way, was 
pointed by the jieople to the very ^^pot where, they told him, ili wn 
ambassadors had been murdoreiJ in a single day ! And 
one travelling in Persia stion learns to give credence to the st:itc- 
ments of the inhabitants only in proportion as they are, authentica- 
ted by concurring circumstances or the testimony of Europeans 
who reside iu the country. 

An hour’s ride from the river brought us to the village of Chil- 
leek, our stopping-place, which is sevmi fursakhs from Xegliadeh. 
This village is situated in the centre of the small district of Mean- 
daid), belonging to the [jroviiice of Maragba. It is the property of 
the prince, whom we saw at v^uldoc'z, and is itdiabited partly by Ar- 
menians ami partly by .Mrdiamme<lans. The district takes its mime 
from its location, lying bet\v(*en two riva rs, which are about six 
miles apart, — the one already mentioned and the Jaghatee,* which, 
where we crossed it, is about six or eight rods wide; the name, 
Mranddab, signifying hvUmniico train's. At .^onui distance to the 
east, under tlie mountain, i.s an ancient village of the same name — 
Meandaub, now much in ruins, but still the r(?sidenre of a sou of 
the governor of Maragha, who acts as defiuty governor of the dis- 
trict. Our muleteer, with our baggage, al.so lost his way, and did 

* Thi.s river i.s celebrated tor it.s tish. S ay.s K’nialer, “ tifi miles from 
that town, (Mnnitsh'i,) on the mad fn Sennafi, I ene:ini)M-d for s<*vernl days 
on the bank.s of the .lairhatee, wliieli is lien- upwards of part s wide, ajid 
filll of fish, some of them alniost six feet in lenrrth. ’- f/Ve^r. Mnnnir^ p. loll. 
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not reach us until quite l?rte, so that wc ate nothing from 7 o’clock 
in the morning until 10 in the evening. 

Oct, 27, We were early on our way and continued our course, 
north-east, over the great plain, which soon again became unculti- 
vated. The sameness of the scene was much enlivened by the zeal 
for learning English, manifested by our Nestorian companions. We 
became mutually instructcrs and learners, — the bishop and priest 
teacliing me the names of things and to count, in Nestorian ; and I, 
teaching them in Ihiglish. Three hours from Chilleek brought us 
to the north-east corner of the plain, to the large village of Yool- 
ghnlee. This village takes its name from Yoolgun, — a wild weed, 
which is an abundant product of the plain. Here our road changed 
its direction to north-west, leading along under the mountain, until 
it brought us, after two fursakhs, to a broken ridge, through a defile, 
in vvhicli we passed and entered the narrow valley of Maragha. Our 
road there changed its direction to north-east, and two fursakhs more 
brought us to the city of Maragha, making our ride, that day, seven 
fursfikhs. 

A little before we reached the city, we passed a threshing-lloor, 
at some distance from the road, and one of the laborers came run- 
ning towards me with a full sheaf of wheat for my horse. Europeans 
are seldom seen here, and when seen are always supposed to be’ 
loaded with money. And in all parts of Persia, productions of the 
field, as wt‘11 as fruits, arc thus presented to the passing traveller 
with th(; expectation of rec(‘iving many times their value, though 
tli(‘ article be not taken. Some of thc^early English embassies to 
this country sowed tlie seeds of en<ll(‘ss inconvenience to European 
trav(‘lh'rs, hy tlu'ir lavish career, to impress the Persians with the 
i/lea of their siqH'riority in \ve*alth and character, to the Russians. 

I have heard a jxMsaiit at ’Pahreez speak of having received seventy- 
five dollars tVoni Sir John Malcorn for a basket of fruit ! English 
gentlemen liave huig since greatlv ino.difietl this course, froitt mrv 
tives ot policy as well as e<*oiiomy. I have usually taken the liberty 
to decline pr( sorits, on the mad, unless they were articles w hich 1 
needed, and then have paid but a fair price for thetn, the breacli of 
(*stal)lishod eti(juette notwithstandinsr- A (piota of such attentions 
may, Innvever, be regarded as tin' foreigner's police taxes in Persia; 
and the general respc'ct, freedom and security which they procure 
for him, are |)erliaps a full e<|uivalent for the contribution under 
which they lav his purse. ' 

Maragha i'< jdeasantly situated about ten miles from the lake, at 
the easUaii extremity of a narrow valley. Near the lake, in the 
same valh'v, are several l)eantifnl villages, one of wdiich is Sheesha- 
wan, a fivorite residence of Malek Kasem Mcerza. The city has 
the common s(nnl)ro appearance of Persian cities. Its site is uneven, 
and its streets and avenues are very irregular. It lias one large cara- 
vanserai, and several smaller ones, none of which are cleanly or in 
good repair. It contains eight or ten baths, one of which is very 
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superior. It has also a glass-manufactory. Maragha was the capi- 
tal of Hoolahoo Kluin, the emperor who overthrew the caliphs, and 
there his tomb is still standing. Its foundations are of stone iind 
its superstructure of brick, about forty feet high and twenty wide, — 
once a splendid structure, but now fast yielding to neglect and de- 
cay. The tomb itself is even used as a stable, and the tower over 
it as a dove-cote. So fades the memory of the mighty conqueror. 
How different were my feelings, while standing by his ashes, from 
the impressions which I had of ever-enduring and brighiening 
7 twral grandeur, ns well as of military and political glory, on visit- 
ing the toml) of Washington ! 

The inhabitants residing near, observed us taking a sketch of the 
tomb, and gathered around us, with hearts palpitating between fear, 
indignation and joy, some supposing us Russians, towards whom the 
mass in Persia cherish inveterate hatred ; and others supposing us 
Englishmen, who are regarded in the light ol‘ 1‘uture deliverers. Our 
object, on our first arrival, as our servant afterward told us, was 
whispered around as political. “These (Franks,)”* 

said the people, “ have come to guage the city.” This restless ap- 
prehension is the natural otlspring of the general discontent which 
arises from opj)ression, and prevails throughout the country, but 
Avhich we always endeavor to allay. The scarcely-distingnishahle 
ruins of tlie old observatory, erected by Hoolakbo, on a mountain- 
top near the city, for liis celebrated astronomer, Nasser-i-l)in, is the 
only otlier object of iiJtere.st wliicli we noticed at Maragha. On the 
western brow of the snnunition which was the observatory, tfiere is, 
we were told, a remarkable cave, forty or fifty feet long and one- 
third that widtli, hewn out of a solid rock : and about two miles 
south-west of the city are medicinal s[)rings. Maragha contains 
from fifteen to twenty thousand inhabitants. Of these, all are Mu- 
liaiinne<l:\ns except twenty or thirty Armenian families. Tlio 
plague and cliolera, in — *d0, inad«; terrible ravages there, as 
well as in other parts of I’crsiu, 

Oct. :27. We started an hour before day, and hardly dismounted 
from our horses until evening twilight, when we reached llit* largt; 
village of Delikhorgan, ten Inrsakhs from Maragha. Onr ri)a«i led 
over an undulating and iiiomifainoiis country. Our course was first 
north-west, about thirty miles, where we came (juile near the lake, 
and there, doubling a promontory, the road hears away north-east, 
in the general direction tff Tahreez. We observed s(;veral more 
soda spritigs, boiling up from small orifices iii the road, with an (dfer- 
vescence almost as vivid and perfect as can he proiiuced in a chem- 
ical laboratory. Is it not from the incrustations of the overflowing 
water of these fountains, that the beautiful 'Pahreez marble is 
formed around and neartlietn ? We passed om^ great (piarry, with- 
in a few rods of a spring, from which vast ([uanliti(.*s of this marble 

“ TtiC general terni, a]»piied tf) all Eur^p^ans and Ajncrican:;, in the En*=t. 
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have been taken. This quarry is but a little above the level of the 
lake, and about half a uiile distant from its eastern shore. 

In one of the villages which we passed to-day, we witnessed an 
encounter between a Koordish horseman and a Persian. The Koord 
had with him a servant, who, like himself, was well mounted and 
gorgeously dressed. In their native loftiness, the servant had en- 
tered the yard of the Persian lord of the village, without first ob- 
taining permission. The owner uttered harsh words alike to the 
servant and his master ; upon which the latter seized a fine horse 
belonging to the villager, and was in the act of leading him olf, 
when wc rode up. Seeing us, the Koord desisted from his purpose 
and halted. And the Persian, frantic with anger and emboldened 
by our presence, took the horse, hnd at the same moment a huge 
club from the hand of the Koord, and laid upon his back fifteen or 
twenty blows as severely as he could apply, with both hands. The . 
Koord took little more notice of the flagellation than if he had been 
a block, but sat (piietly upon his own horse until the Persian was 
ready to return him his cane ; and then he pranced away, playfully 
brandishing his long spear, us though nothing had happened. Tlie 
Koord, however, will remember it, and wo will betide the Persian, 
when he happens there again, unre.straiiied by the presence of Eu- 
rojteans. 

Dchkhorgan, the village where vve stopped, is a kind of metropo- 
lis ot a district of the same name*, in the northern part of the prov- 
ince of iMaragha. It contnins about three thousand inhabitants, 
and better deserves the name of Zu/zv/ than village. Wc lodged in a 
now, spacious caravanserai; and nowhere on this tour did 1 see in- 
dications of thrift and enterprizc, to e<pu\l those in Dehkluwgan. 
The eastern side of tlu; lake is in general far less regular and fertile 
than- the western. It is, however, very interesting for its mineral 
treasures and ge(»lngicai ph(‘nomena. 

Or/. We. again started early, and after ruling about three 

fursakhs to the north, between th(‘ mountain and the lake, we enter- 
ed the great [)lain of Tahreez. Eiv(! fursakhs more in u north-east 
direction, rnnch of the way through fertile gardens, brought ns to 
the city, just two weeks after we left it. e found oiir families 
well, — Mrs. P. having rapidly improved during my absence ; and 
onr hearts w’anned with gratitude to (lod, while we sat down and 
recounted his temh'r mercies to us and to them, during every hour 
of our separation. 

JVov. 1. Our Nestorian friends, the bishop and priest, on our 
arrival, took a rootn in my house and seats at my table. They were 
from tlie first very studious to keep themselves clean and to con- 
form to onr habits and regidations. Tluuigh they had never be- 
fore sat in chairs nor used knives and forks at their meals, they be- 
gin to use l)oth to very good advantage.* They had never heard 

'‘As I was revising the.se page.s, on our passage lioni(», 1 ivininded Mi'r 
Voliannan ofliis coinmeneement, of using knives and fork? “ VVe were so 
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our style of singing, and were singularly delighted — at first almost 
to audible laughter — with this part of our devotions. They soon 
requested me to teach them to sing ; so I repeated to them a verse 
of an English hymn, which they wrote down in their own character, 
preserving quite accurately the sounds and the metre, and were in 
half an hour able to sing it very well. The verse was the follow- 
ing: 

“ Look up, my soul, witJi glad surprise. 

Towards the joyful coining day, 

When Jesus shall descend the skies, 

And form a bright and glorious day.” 

May such a day dawn upon their, fallen church, now sitting in the 
valley and shadow of spiritual death! I afterwards gave them the 
meaning, as well as 1 could in Turkish, and they have often since 
repeated it with great apparent satisfaction. They next rctiucsted 
me to teach them our <lcvotions at the table. I told them that we 
were not limited to a single form. ‘‘Teach me then,” said the 
bishop, “ all the forms which you use in one week.” 1 told him 
that wo were not limited to a week, but that our devotion.s, at the 
table, as elsewhere, are varied according to our feelings, wants and 
circumstances, “ Prepare us then at least o//r,” said the bishop. 
So I gave them a short form, which they wrote down in the same 
manner as the verse of the hymn, and they now repeat it, in a whis- 
per, at the coninienceinent of every meal. At tli(‘ close (d'the meal, 
the bishop dismisses the table with a .service; in his own language. 
The Nestorians are accustomed to have two services at meals, which 
thev perform in a sitting posture. The zeal and success of the 
bishop and the })riest in heginuiiig to learn Hnglish, are very 
gratifying. The I alter has sterling talents. 'Tin* former has less, 
though highly respectable a!»ilities, and his naturally amiable char- 
acter and wiimiiig manners give him extensive iiilliiencc aniong his 
people. In many things they appear as y(.*t truly like uiitutor(.‘d 
children of nature. I^ast evening, I walkial out with Mrs. Perkins, 
to call on Mr, and Mrs. Nishet, and they a«*A’oinpanied us. As vve 
(‘iitcred the street, Mrs. P. as usual, took my arm, on observing 
which, the hisliop and priest instinctively turned tlnur faees back- 
ward, covered them with their hands and broke out into immoder- 
ate laughter, so novel and indicruiis — in fact almost indec()rou.s — 
was the scene to them. 

Though my actual ac(juainlance with the Nestorians has as yet 
been short, my interest in them cannot he inconsiderable. When 
I think of the universal arlh'ssness and friendliness which I find 
among the people — of tin; character ami history of the Patriarcli 
Elias, whose acquaintance I liave made — a man of tlie finest talents, 

friglitfuifd ill mil* first attfiiijits,” In* nrtlrsslv rrjilird, tb.it. \v ofb'ii left 
your tJibh- hunifry, tl*.iriug vvu should drop our kiiivos and forks, or coin- 
init some otlior blunder ' 
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born and educated a Cathc»lic, yet now in the meridian of life break- 
ing away from the deadly embrace of “ Holy raothier church,” and 
toiling to rescue his people from the same thraldom, — and especially, 
when I see before me a bishop and priest Irom that people, young, 
enterprising, eager for learning, and among the most docile pupils 
T ever instructed, I cannot but regard the prospect of missionary 
usefulness, among the Nestorians, as far more encouraging than I 
had supposed co\ild be found in any field in Asia. 1 deeply feel, 
however, that success in the work is all of the Lord. Though we 
may plant and water, and though there be prospect of abundant 
harvest, \inless He “ give the increase,” we shall reap nothing hut 
blasting and mildew. And standing as i doalonv^i am often ready 
to sink under the responsibility which my work imposes, until I 
find relief in rolling my care upon an Almighty arm. 

Tfthe reader has sympathized much with the writer, he feels suf- 
ficient interest in the Patriarch Elias, to desire to know more of 
him. H is suhsequent experience has been a very trying one. He 
persevered in liis efforts to recover the ((/aiholic Nes- 

torians,) hack to the Nestorian fold, with very commendahle zeal, 
in the face of opposition and persecution, several years. Rut when 
the Koordish beg of IVavendooz overran the rt‘gion of Elkoc'sh, the 
Papists, who are the ])redominant Christian s(^ct there, instigated the 
Koordisli beg to impri.son Mar Elios, and farther opj)ress him, un- 
til, apprehending that he might lose his life, and n?iahle longer to 
stem the torrent, he recanted his conversion to the Nestorian faith, 
and renonneed his patriarciial ami episcopal claims, as the purchase 
of his fr('e<lom. It was a severe ordeal, and nns!ipported probably 
hv real j)iety, it is not strange that he should yield. !5nt few of the 
Nestorians of Oroomiali had formally transferred their ecclesiastical 
relation from .Mar Shiimm to Mar I'dias, and thcjsc? who had done 
so, returned to ilie former on this event being known, so that none 
in that provlnci' were alferted by Mar lalias’s recantation. It is 
said also that a cotisiderable nnmh(*r (d’ his converts, in the region 
of Elkoosh, not ht'ing subjected to the severe {K‘r>t*cntion which ho- 
fel tlieir Patriarch, still refuaiii attached to the iXestorian church. 
And it is a circumstance of deej) interest and great encouragement, 
that the mass of the or Pa})al converts Irom the Nesto- 

rians, on tlui western side of the Koordish mountains, having been 
reluctantly drawn away from the told of their fathers by compulso- 
ry means, are ihtfn^rd^ not wx fnrt^ but only in ntnnr. Says the Rev. 
H. Sonthgiii(‘, who has visited that pe(q)le, “Epon the whole then, 
it appears that the coiiversioii of the Nestorian clmrch to Koinan- 
i.sm does not imply an understanding reception of the ju’cnliar rit('s 
and usages of tiu* Papal church. In the multitude of cases, it is 
not founded upon an intelligent assent. It h.as not imbued the 
(Mialdeans with a narrow and bigoted spirit against lanro[)ean IVo- 
tostants. It has not subverted the foundations of their church.”* 


** To>ir through Armenia, etc. Vol. ll. p. ‘21^7. 
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These Chaldeans then need only the helping hand of Protestant 
missionaries, who are already among them, to be led back to the 
enclosure from which they have been driven astray. And with such 
encouragement and aid, among the earliest to return, we trust, will 
be the unfortunate Mar Elias. 


CHAPTER XII. 

RESIDENCE AT TAJJUEEZ. 

Allusion lias repeatedly been made to the .advanced age of the 
king, the precarious state of his health, and the general apprehen- 
sion that his death was near at hand. Yesterday, Nov. 5th, intelli- 
gence of the death of Feth Ali Shah, reached Tubreez. The same 
arrival reported also that a prince, resident in Tehran, has got pos- 
session of the royal treasury and tlie throne. It was most fortunate 
li>r me — rather it was a very merciful arrangement Pnwidvncv . — 
that 1 made iny journey to Crdomiah and reached home, in time to 
escape the fury of the pending storm. 'J'he intelligence of the 
king’s death is like unchaining tigers, all over the country. In 
some parts, as we already hear, there is general anarchy ; and in 
others, robbery, murder and other cold-blooded atrocities arc com- 
mitted. There is much greater <iuiet in Tabreez than in any other 
place in Persia, owing to its sujierior civilization; but even here, 
we are every hour ajiprehonding commotion. 

Nov. 8. Prince Aluharnmed Alcerza, the lawful successor, is 
making preparation, with all possible .speed, to set oil* for 'J ’eh ran. 
He is, however, singularly in the back ground, a.s most of his troops 
are beyond Khoy, a humlred miles in the ojijiosite direction, not yet 
having returned from the Koordish war. 7’he gentlemen of the 
Engli.sh ernba.s.sy, as well as the military detachment, are all to ac- 
comp.any the young king to 7’ehran; and if tiu* government be- 
comes settled, they will henceforth nVide in that city. We are 
therefore likely to be left with no English resident in this part of 
Persia, except Mr. Nisbet, the commissary, who may also remove to 
lehran, as soon as the stores of the arsenal can be salely transj)ort- 
ed. But here again the good hand of the Lord is to be acknow- 
ledged. We were permitted to reach Tabre(;z in season to make 
the acquaintance of these English friends — particularly of the Am- 
bassador, which, from the great kindnes.s ot‘ his character, and his 
interest in our w'ork, cannot but continue to j)rove invaluable t(^ us 
and our mission. He has made all pf)ssible provision for our secu- 
rity, before leaving this city. He kindly invited us to occupy his 
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own residence, which is considered the safest place in Tahreez ; 
enjoined on us to remove immediately into it, in the event of ai}y 
indication of special danger. lie has also left with me letters of 
particular 'commendation to the governor, whoever shall succeed to 
that ollice, and charged me always to ap[)Iy to him, with the utmost 
freedom, for any needed assistance. We very naturally feel, how- 
ever, that onr trust must not he in any arm of llcsh, but in the living 
(jod. And under the banner of his protection, we hope to be per- 
mitted, in quiet security, to prosecute the wank for which we have 
come hv this troubled, benighted land. 

J(in. I, ISJk'i. Our Nestorian ecclesiastics are still learning well 
and doing well. They are now able to read and sing with us, in 
Fiiiglish, at onr family devotions. I feel deeply the weight of res- 
ponsibility that devolves uj)on me by having them with us. The 
futnrt! prosperity of our mission will, doubtless, be much affected 
by the impressions which they receive, the present year. Yester- 
day, we luid a new token of the friendliness of the Nestorians. An 
<dd man arrived, bringing a horse-load of butter, cheese and raisins 
to us fr<an the friends of the bishop and priest. In Persia, however, 
as in other J'lastern countries, we can depend little on the pinnam tn )j 
of friendship. Still it were ingratitude to (jod mU. to acknow ledge 
his goodness, in |)ermitting us to enjoy such encouraging prosj)ects. 
There is something dcaiply interesting, at the (‘oini'iencemeut of our 
labors, in being permitted to kneel daily in prayer with a Nestorian 
bishop, 

.fan. '1. Tlie prospect now is, that the government will soon Ije 
much more ha{)pily settled than all had appiadumded. This niorning 
I rtjceivetl a letter from Dr. Kiach, physician, and luwv first secre- 
tary, of the I'lnglish emhas.sy, at I'ehran, respi'cting the jiresent as- 
p(;e-t of political alfairs. The letter is under date t)f Dec. ^2*2, 
js;D; and the extracts which follow will give the readm* a better 
idea than I can otherwise impart, of tlu' circumstances that attend- 
ed the young king’s accc’ssion to the throne. 

“ We have all great reason to be thankful for the really almost 
spring-weather with w hich we have been favored, since lea\ingTa- 
breez. Although wa; had some rain and a little snow, still, I be- 
lieve that sucli another mihl seastm at this period of the year is 
scarcely rt^collected. Few of onr large party of English and Ilus- 
sians have been at all sick; and 1 myself with Sir .bdm and all onr 
mission, liave enjovaai really excellent health. We yt'sterday enter- 
(;d this citv, ['reJiran,] after having accompanied the Muing king 
to his palace in tlie Nagaristan, [a celebrated garden,] near the 
town, (wlierii he must wait till the ^iar$ be propitious f<'.r his 
Coming into town,) wIkto he sat upon the smalh’r enanirlled 
throtKJ, w ith the royal amnh'ts on, and the iliamond jihiiin', or .///- 

in his caj), and in fact where be ascended the throne: although 
the grc'at public day of the Jal6().<^ (coronation,) will not take place 
for some little time yet, I know m^t how long. 
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“After leaving Azerbijan, the progress of his Majesty has been 
like a triumphant march. For, those princes who left Tehran as 
servants of the pretender — the Zillah Sultan — joined our camp, 
then came the heads of the Eeliat tribes, who had cither received 
money from Adil Shah,* (as the Zillah called himself, when he was 
crowned, only days ago,) or htid remained neuter. About 

fifty miles from this, prince Verdet Meerza, who commanded his 
brother, the Zillah’s forces, sent to oppose us, came even and gave 
in his adherence to liis Majesty, (almost the whole of his chiefs and 
captains having befiire joined us,) and the same night, all the artil- 
lery and about one thousand horse came over to Sir IJenry llcthunc’s 
camp. Next day, information was received of the seizure in Teh- 
ran of the Zillah Sultan and his minister; and the same day, twelve 
guns, two hundred camel-artilleryf and a number of horse, with 
some princes, all sent to oppose us, joined the Shah. 

“ The business, so far as getting possession of the capital was 
concerned, was thus finished, without a singhi person being put to 
death, or a shot fired. And could we judge of the devotion of the 
people here to the young Shah, by the numbers of camels, bullocks 
and sheep slaughtered, [to be cast in the path helorc; him,] by the 
quantities of sugar presented to him on the rt>ad, and by the crowds 
of prostrate slaves [subjects] kissing the earth before Ifun, we should 
think that never was there so beloved a king befia*e. The fact is, 
that the people here, as in 'fabreez, like the king personally. Tlu'v 
admire his g(H)d moral character, and are [)leased with his plain, 
lionest demeanor, etc., but they fear his minister, th(‘ Kaim-Makani, 
and also the Asoutd Doulali (uncle to the king,) who is certain to 
be a candidate for the premiership and afi opponent of the Kaim- 
Makam. 

“ T am really astonished to find ourselves in Tehran, with so little 
trouble. And as the Zillah Sultan, althouirh he has spent, it is said, 
700,00ft tomans, [••<1 ,70ft,.'>fl0,] lias not «lissipated the treasury of 
late Shah, we are all in hopes that the young king will now pe// his 
troops, and put his military establishment on a j»roper footing. Th(‘ 
princes of Shiraz, Mazamleran and Kerwan, have* not yet sent in 
their allegiance, and it is said that the two former have (h'clarc'd 
themselves kirjgs. But we do not anticipate a great deal of troid)le 
in getting Shiraz, so tiiat Mazanderan is now the only province from 
which we anticij)ate annoyance; although J myself think that no 
real difticulty will presmit itself to the settlement of lh(? whoU; c<nm- 
try. The Zillah Sultan, (the usurper,) is still in confimMiuMit, 
and ha.s not yet seen the king; and what will be done with him, I 
know not, though 1 expect to he*ar that lie is kindly and perltaps 
honorably treated ; for tin; king is a kind-h(‘arted man, and will n<tt 

^ Tho just king. 

f Tills is .1 sai.'iil of ordrinrn:**, mounted cm (he hack of .-i lli;* 

animal br'ing taught to kneel down and remain quiet while the < annoii is 
discharged. 
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be easily brought to puni^i his father’s own brother. The money 
this prince has spetit is said to have been taken from some of the 
queens, and not from the royal treasury. Nothing is yet known of 
our future movements.” 

The appointment of the young king, as successor to the Persian 
throne, had been ratified and sustained, by the English and Russian 
ambassadors. And under the wing of their protection, and of a de- 
tachment of English military officers, at the head of his troops, he 
inarched from Tabreez to Tehran. Ami it is entirely owing to this 
Kuropcan injiuvncv^ which is a great terror to the Persians, as well 
as to all other Asiatics, that Mrihammed Shah has found it so easy 
a matter to secure the throne. It may more strictly be said to have 
been chiefly owing to Sir John Campbell, the English ambassador, 
and to general Lindsley, — alias. Sir Henry Bethune, — the English 
officer who was wisely and fortunately placed by the king at the head 
of his army, that the succession has been so prosperously effected. 
The ambassador and the general have, in effect, taken up his Majesty 
like a helpless infant, and placed him upon his throne, — the former 
by his counsel and general influence, and by advancing money to re- 
lieve, (|uiet and encourage the discontented troops, who took advan- 
tage of the emergency to demur, proclaim their grievances in having 
bo<'n so long detrauded of their pay, and threaten to disperse to their 
hungry families, — and the general, by inspiriting them by his own 
activity and energy, and still more by the terror of his name. The 
Persians are much inlluenced by appraratirrs. (leneral Lindsley 
is remarkably imposing in his person, b(‘ing, I should judge, from 
six and a half to seven fe(‘t high and very well [)roportioned. He 
had, moreov(*r, bof'u previously known in the country as a distin- 
guished military <»tlicer, and had even ac<[uired the reputation of 
being well ni rii ahh*, U) combat whole armies, likti 

Roostam, till’ I’ersiahs’ fabled giant. It is the less strange, there- 
fore, that the king, w'ith this general at the head of his troops and 
the English and Russian ambassadors at his side, should, long be- 
fore he reached his capital, cause most of the rival princes thus to 
send in, some, their armies and others d(‘puties, to make a formal 
surrender, acknowledge him as their sovereign, and implore mercy 
and pardon. It is to be hoped that the Sh<Vh will re(|uite his Eng- 
lish benefactors and the. government they represent, with at least a 
return of gratitude.* 


^ U IS ri ‘w ocncriilly innh'rstooa, this lins sntily disap- 

po’mU'd. Xly own iiujjK'ssuin, Innvnvnr, is, that tin' disajipointiin'iit is more' 
owing to tho king's foar of otfoiniing tin* Russian govcrninont, and tin* coun- 
sels oi’a )>ad luinistor, tlnu llagraiit tn*acln*rN' on his part. So ungratt'ful \vas 
tin* then acting minisl<-r, that it is said In* oven instigat('d tin* IV'rsinn nn*r- 
<-Uan!s to charge a rrnj hink ratf. ot' inti*n*st to the Knglish ambassador, 
oii1h(‘ inom*y which tin- latter borrowed of them to advaina* to 1 be lnM)j)s and 
tbns relieve liotli the minister and hi.s royal master, in llielr imlu'eility and 
cMibarrassnn'nt. And this would be but u fair sample »»f tin* ///gratitude of 
l*<*r.<ian character in general. 
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Jan. 20. Yesterday we committed to the grave our infant daugh- 
ter. She died after a sickness of only three days, — a kind of long 
fever, which is making great ravages among the native children 
here at the present time. It would have been an unspeakable com- 
fort and relief to us to have had an American physician with us, in 
the sickness of this child ; but Providence ordered otherwise, and 
it is our privilege no less than our duty, submissively to acquiesce. 
The English physicians were at Tehran, a distance of four hundred 
miles from ns. The Nestorian. bishop and priest sympathi/.e deeply 
with us, in the death of our babe, to which they had become much 
attached. And 1 hope that they, .as well as ourselves, may be bene- 
litted by the atHictive bereavement. 

Jan. 2.*k The latest intelligence from Tehran is, that the young 
king is in the city, but not .as yet on his throne. He was still ap- 
prcliensive that the propitious hour for his public coronation had 
not conic. Astrology, in Persia, is- in all the pristine vigor of 
the days of the Magi. Not only august occasions must be con- 
trolled by the movement of the stars, but also events of minor and 
even trivial importance.* A traveller, for instance, must com- 
mence his journey and complete it at the precise hour and minute 
prescribe*! by the astrologer. On returning, he usually halts at 
some distance from his home and sends t(>rwar<I a servant to C(m- 
sult the .astrologer and ascertain the golden moment. The same, 
system runs more or less into all the comnum concerns and occu- 
pations of life, .and thus berome.s at once a very imp*^rtant and lu- 
crative profession. It nmst of course p*)ssess enough of /////sfrr// to 
maintain its power and satisfy the I^ersian relish for mysticism. 

The astrologers liave long been clamorous with their forebt)dings 
respecting tlie prc'sent king. Some pre<iirt that Ins reign will m t 
continue more than a few months, wlien Ik.* will be <up<*rs(*de<l by 
an uncle', — a prediction recpiiring, to be sure* no very miraculous 
foresight to suggest it, in the general aspect of affairs as presentt d 
for some time past, even to the vulgar ga/e in Persia. But it hns 
made the king very cautious, and It'd him to the cominissiiwi of 
some acts of cruelly. f)ne prince — tlie king’s (urn hrotlier — i. e. hy 
the SY////C mothrr, who was suspected as a rival, has already lost his 
eyes, and many others may hi.se tlieir heads. These (occurrences, 
so shocking to us, are in Persia so con]inon, that they are nu'n- 
tioned hy the people as circumstances hanilv to he regr(*tl(‘d. How 
common is tlu* j)r:ictice of juitting out tiu* f'ves of suspt'cted rivals 
in this country, will apj)ear from an anecdote r(’iat('d to me by lady 
McNeill, when wc* met her with lady (himphell at Er/n'KJin. liady 
M. visited, by invitation, the royal harem. A number of young 

A hiK* bf)y in mir Miiliaimiwdnn sclifinj, on one orfusion, stopjXMl :j 1»- 
rtiptiv, in tliP jrii<fsf. nf rocitation, tlio tiin** ;ni(l to !*'■ ( .x- 

oiisod f.) [rt} iinnM’.Jiat. l V t»» a tailor; for iu* was tlifii lo liavo a oarnicn* < 'it, 
Ufid hi.s st/jrs wonhl not Ix' j)roj)iiions, were it cnl at any other limt 
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princes were at piny in the-apartment of their mothers, blind folded. 
Lady M. iiupiired why the children were thus blindfolded ; and their 
mothers composedly re^plied, that they were merely practising to ac- 
quire dexterity, that, in case their eyes should be put out when they 
became men, they might be able to walk about and be the less de- 
pendent, in consequence of this early training ! What would we 
give for royal birth ^ in such a country, whatever be its value else- 
vyhere ? A heated iron rod, or spit, is the instrument by which 
sight, in such cases, is extinguished. 

Feb, 25. I learn tlnit the l^ersians are not entire strangers to the 
art of printing, A press which oj)eralcd at Tabrecz f()r several 
years, printing the Koran, was sometime ago transferred to Tehran. 
A lithographic press is now in use, in this city, and books are bound 
here very w'ell. I'he owner of this press was once ambassador to 
LngJand, and speaks our language. Several months since, he in- 
vited the Rev. Wm. (jlen, of the Scottish Missionary Society, then at 
Astrakhan, to remove to Tabree/, presenting as an inducement, the 
reasonable rate at which he would print Christian books. Uis object 
was, doubtless, mercenary; but all this shows that the light of Eu- 
rope is fast breaking iii upon IVrsia. 

/'V4. 2(). To-day I rcNid with the bishop and priest tlu^ ]>aral)Ie 
of the |)rodigal son, and the bishoj) proceeded to comment upon it. 

('Ider brother, he said, r(‘presents th(^ ('arly l)elie\ers, as Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, — the same as are referred to in the parable 
of the laborers, — those who entered tlx? viixyvnrd in the morning of 
the (lay. Tlx' younger son might, in geixTal, he said, represent all 
beli(?vers, inasnux’h as all wander from (hxl and must return with 
tlx' penitence ot‘ tlx^ prodigal; but that he (the younger s(m) par- 
ticularly represents such as enter tlx' kingdom of Ix'aven at the 
elev(Mith hour, is the thief on the cross. But tliis j)arable nmst be 
still t irtlier a|)j)!ied apH spiriimdi/.ed. So lx* pro(‘eed(‘d to what he 
styh'd a mure (wact 'interpretation. 'I'he fatted call was tlie body 
ot (hirist; tlx* ring for the proaligalV band was baptisni ; and tlie 
shoes for his feet were gospel truth and instruetit-n. This is but a 
sp(‘cimen of the minuteix*ss with which my learned teaclx*rs arc 
able to exj»lain the jiarablcs. 

March Hi. 'J'he bishop has reputedly expressed a strmig desire 
to goto America and stmly there, lb* conceivt'd the idea c.t' his 
own accord, f li;i\e nev(*r as vet given him tlx* lea.'t encx urage- 
ment on the subject. ll(* ami the priest are every day becoming 
tix)re inlerest(*d in tlx*ir studies, ami their general improvement gives 
me increasing ('nronrag(*nx*nt. It is not their j)r(‘S('nt goodness, 
liowover, nor that ot their nation, but the broad, open door of access 
to th(*in, which is tlx* giaumd of our hope. Tlx'V are, as a pt'cplc, 
very d(*graded ; aixl ('V('n tlx* l)(*st of them are moralhf as weak as 
inlants, aixl must l)e treated with great patience ami forlx'arance, 
“ as a nurse ehorisheth her childrt*n.‘’ But their r(*v('rence for the 
Bible gives us a glorious field of common ground ; and their .strong 
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LETTER OF THE BISHOP AND PRIEST. 


desire for improvement, of which we have the most satisfactory to- 
kens, renders it doubly interesting to meet them on this common 
ground. 

The following letter to Mr. Dwight of Constantinople, who visit- 
ed Orbomkili with Mr. Smith, was lately prepared by the bishop 
and priest entirely of their own accord in their own language. 
They then requested me to assist them in making a translation of 
it into English, that Mr. Dwight might be able to read it, and from 
that translation, fhnf transcribed a copy in English, and sent both 
the original and their copy to Mr. Dwight. 

“ In the name of God: 

The mercy of (h^d, the love of Christ, and that peace which he 
gave his disciples, after the resurrection, be with you, as the salu- 
tation of Khalapha, Mar Yohannan, bishoj), and of |>riest Abraham. 

Your love for us and your desire for the salvation of our j)eople 
is reciprocated by us. We pray for you, thou blessed of the Lord, 
who art built on the firm foundation of apostles and prophets, ami 
truly justilied by Christ, — yt)U who walk in that way which God 
has appointed from eternity. May God strengthen you to stand fast 
in that path, and may ('hrist save you from every contamination of 
sin. ^lay J(e keep you from all the snares of the devil and shield 
yon from all his l(‘inpt:itions, an<l save you from all otVenders and 
grant you an answer to all your lady di‘sires and the most perfect 
fruition. Afay the Almighty exalt your family, your sons and daugh- 
ters, as the king of Egypt exalted Jos<‘j)h; yea, may he cause you 
to be approved and loved ol‘ all men who see and know you. But 
especially, may the Almighty bless you with that blessing which h(‘ 
granted unt(j the disciple Ananias, at Damascus, on the converted 
Paul, — i. may he give you success, that many who are blind 
(spiritually) may receive their sight at yottr ii^nd. 

To this end, may the Almighty God bless you, with the blessing 
of .lacol) and his sons. May he he yonr (lod, as Ik* was the (lod of 
Abraham, Isaac ami Jacob; and may tin; iloly (ihosl come upon 
you, as He came upon the disciples, on tin* first i'ast of Pentecost. 

Wo desire much to see you ; but we are too far distant IVom eacli 
other. In the spirit of lovag however, we reimrtiiher and see you al- 
way.s. (Jiirist says, in the gospel, where two or three :\rv gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst. May the Lord dwell 
with us by his love, that we may love and (tsteem one another. 

If you estecMu us, seaid us also, if you plea.se, a letter, that wc 
may know how you are and how you do. We are at present at the 
city of Tabreez, with Mr. Perkins. Ami if yon would like to know 
what we do here, the answer is, that tre study English, and Mr. 
Perkins studies Syriac. If yon would like to know more particu- 
larly how Mr. Perkins tremts ns, we would assure yon, that we love 
him as God loved the patriarchs and Christ the apostles. May tlu* 
Almighty shield him and his beloved household from all evil. Our 
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fathers and nfiothers and brothers and sisters are pleased with our 
living with Mr. Perkins. And our nation are very glad that he has 
come here to instruct us and teach us the way of salvation. We 
all esteem him as a gift from heaven ; and we pray for yon, your 
people and your king. 

'Phey that have understanding look to the future world, but' fools 
think only of the present. A word is enough for the wise. Amen. 

May you be blessed and joyful, as Abraham was joyful for his 
son restored, and the disciples for the resurrection of Christ. May 
your name be known in many countries, as the disciples, after re- 
ceiving the Jfoly Gho.st, went forth into all the world. 

With these wishes, receive our salutation in Christ, now and for- 
ever, Amen. 

Wi'ittni at Tahr/cz^ on the ^th datf of the month of Tshwat^ 
(16//i of and in the t/enr 2140 {of the Srtenridae).^ 

(Signed) Mar Yohawan, Bishop, 

Kasha Auraham, Priest.^' 

Mareh 22. Sabbath. T(vday the Persian I’estivai of JVoo-rosr, 
(new year, literally, new day,) commenced. The whole city was 
in an uproar. The Jilnglish gentlemen, who arc in tf>wn, went to 
])ay th(‘/n congratulations to the Prince, and even the Nestorian ec- 
clesiastics were drawn away by the currctit (d’ t’e>ti\ ity and curiosity ; 
and T was thus hdt with only .Mrs. Perkins ami Mrs. .\isbet as hear- 
ers, at our religious s(.*rvic(?. Aoo-rosr is not a Mithnnnnedan festi- 
val, but is the only national one that has come down from the ancient 
Persians. t It occurs at tliC lime of the vernal equinox, is the enm- 
inencement of tlu' civil year, and a joyous lestival among all classes.t 

Api •// I. Intelligence reached Tal)reez, of the caj>lure of Shiraz, 
by the king’s forces, under Sir Henry Bethune. A rival prince 

'' 'riiH i< tlv' t>r i r.Mniii nils' m<«m 1 l»y ’'i'* 

I (!, till* nl’ I’-T'-'.'nxIis, ruin'; to tills li.iv 

an* (Mllrd, 'I'oLl-'-Jnnshi'd, is rnputiMl to h.ivr iiilojdunrd tin* solai yc;ir inul in- 
slituind this lestival. 

I It is tin* eustuui fiF the king to inareli <'.u; of his caifit,!] ou Non-rnsi*, al- 
t«'ml('d hv his ministers, iiohlnsaiid a.s mam nf Ins army as ran he ar'..''i‘mhl« d . 
Tin* <!.:’remiinies of the day with a revew ; and tln-ii tin- tiihnli* 

and pn-x-iils oi’ai! tin* rul«*is ami j'ov'*rin»rs »d' dilll-r*‘Mt provinee*^ an* hml at 
tin* fn>f of tlio liiioii.', wffeh is j>lared iu a ma-iMifiemit tout p-t«*ln‘d for the 
])iirpose in an op'-M pia-n. Tin* km<r miiams m <*!mj> so veral davs *,’. h!i*!i 
are passod in piy and festivity. I lorse-raees an* amon-j; the amnseun-iits. — 
aufl tin* mouan’ii, wiiose lavrih* h )rs<*s gmerallv win, drives pre,-'» uls to iln- 
fortmial * rid.- rs; he aUo eoidei.-^ dn-sros .’t’lionor on all tin* fh-ef noldi-s and 
fdVircrs ofh’s o voriimout ; who LVive simdar marks of lln’ii n'raid to tiled 
si-rvauts and dop< !id mis. 'This ioast is kopt with eipial ilemonsi rat Ions of 
joy ill (*v<'ry j»art of Un* kingdom. It continues nearly a woi'k ; 1 nt tin* first 
ilay is tin* most import iiit. On this, all ranks appear in tln'ii* newost apparel ; 
the y send presents ot swc’et-ineals to eaeli otlier and evt'i'v man kisses his 
friend, on the aiispicioiis iiiorniiiix of Noo-rese. ' — MaJeohn's Hist. \ td. II. 
p. 
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TRANSPORTING THE DEAD. 


had attempted to establish himself in that city, as king of Persia. 
Nothing now remains to be done, to leave Muhammed Shah in 
quiet possession of his throne. The Lord has thus been far more 
gracious to us and to Persia in the event of this succession, than 
our fears, and has furnished us new motives to trust in liini. 

April ‘2. Our Ncstorian bishop and priest started, to-day, for 
Oroomiah to visit their friends. They had studied nearly six months 
very well, and I am quite willing to give them a month of vacation, 
alike to gratify them and their friends and for my own relaxation. 

April 4. As I walked out by the side of the city wall, I observed 
about a dozen corpses, starting oft' for Kerbula, the hallowed cemetery 
situated near Bagdad, many hundred tnilcs from Tabreez. They 
\vere in long narrow boxes and slung up, two upon a horse — one on 
each side — and Imrried along as carelessly as though they had been 
loads of rnercbaiidize. One of my English acquaintances, when 
travelling, put up for the night on one occasion, at a caravanserai ; 
and on seeing a pile 4)f oblong boxes lying near him, he directed his 
servant to adjust two or throe and spread liis bed upon them; and 
thus wonhl he liave slej)t, during the night, upon the sleej)ing dc'ad, 
had not the odor of dust returning to dust given him seasonable in- 
timation of the contents of the boxes. • All who are interred at Ker- 
bula are supposed to be entitled to exalted seats in paradise. The 
poor cannot often secure the privilege*, as a considerable sum of mo- 
ney is requisite to purchase it, as well as to defray the expenses of 
transportation. 

April 11. I dined w ith Malek Kasem Meer/.a, the prince whom 
we had meet at Sidddoz, on our return from Oroomiah, lb* is 
very fond of Iluropean .‘Society and .spreads his table in Eairt^pean 
style. lie is one of the finest looking men that I have seen in Per- 
sia or any other country. 

April lo, 4\vo Italian plav-actors jK^rformed in tlu» public 
court of tlie palace, in celebration of the marriage of sevcTal yomiy 
princes. The Persians are not viny f aid oi’ snc;b entertainments. 
A German ventrihxpiist was here, m*t long ago, and the jx'oph^ 
ascribed his pc'rformances to the direct agency of the devil and 
treated him with corresponding. abborreiKu*. This (‘vening, (here 
was a very splendid disjilay of tire-works, as a jiart of the marriage 
celebration. The Persians are very skilful in the preparation of 
fire-works, having learn(‘d tlie art of the I'higlisli. 

In riding aroinid the ciiv, a day or two since, I noticed multi- 
tudes of little bovs with clubs, repre.^enting, in childish glee, ihe 
tragedy of llooseiri and Hassan, in anlici[)atioii of the aj>proacbing 
celebration of Mobarrem. Ib're (be riddle was unfolded. I Imd 
often wondered how, from generation to gemeration, this aiinnal ci'l- 
ebration returns with such engrossing interest tc) all elassc‘s ot tlie 
Persians, anrl with sncJi powor t * perpein.itf* ilieir hatred (oward.s 
the Sof)nces — ami es[)ecially toward the "fbirks. ibit now the mv^' 
tery wa.s .solved. I srnv the germ taking root in the inlant mind. 
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Could the seed of the gospel be as effectually sown in this prolific 
soil, what a harvest might bo realized from the next generation in 
Persia. 

April 29. I rode out six miles to a beautiful grove and palace 
called, Khalat Pooshan — putting on a robe. The prince of Azerbi- 
jan and most of the inhabitants of the city went out to celebrate the 
festivities of the day. On this occasion, governors of provinces put 
on for the first time the robes of honor which they receive annually, 
as a token of approbation, from the king. From the occasion, the 
festival and the place where it is celebrated receive the name, Kha- 
lat Pooshan. The excursion was pleasant, except that the crowd 
was so great as to fill the atmosphere with clouds of dust and fine 
sand. When I reached home, 1 found that the bishop. Mar Yohan- 
nan, had returned from visiting his friends at Orbomiah. I was 
much gratified with his promptness in returning. Two days 
of his month still remained, and he stated, that he had foregone the 
•pleasure of visiting several of his villages for the s;ike of arriving in 
^season to dcmonstrati; to me, that he was a man of his trord. 

April *\\). A litlle after noon, the Nostorian priest also arrived. 
He resides forty miles beyond the bishoji’s village and was in conse- 
quence a day later. They brought to me very friendly letters, 
from the (Tther bishops of the province, and represent both ecclesi- 
astics and people as extremely anxious to see me at Orbomiah. I 
wait h(ire only fur a missionary associate, but fear 1 shall at last be 
obliged to settle then‘ akmc. 

Mai/ 1. A chappar, (runner — courier,) arrived from Tehran. 
Capt. 'rodd, a pious Fiiiglish oHicer, semis for Persian New Testa- 
ments, stating that application for the Word of God, on the part of 
the Muhammedans there, is not unfrequent. There are many in- 
dications to encourage us to believe, that Muhammedisni in Persia 
is on the wane. 

Map 2. '^riie celebration of Moharrem commenced. The public 
performances, connected with it, continue ten days."*^ 'j'he tragedy, 
or parts of it, representing the death of Hoosein, is recited by 
^he Moollahs, (iach day, at their mosks or in other public places. 
My Turkish teacher requested leaver of absence to-day, to go to a 
mosk and weep for their venerated Inuiins. I inquired of him irhp 
he would vve(*p ? And he replied, that the Moollahs sav, the an- 
gels de.sceiid and calcli tin* tears of those who weep, on this occa- 
sion, to be preserved and presented as [lassports into Paradise. I 

have been informed also that tears are actually preserved, during 

this celebration, by the Persians, as charms to ward off sickness 

' Mo«)a7.-i-l)on1:jh, l^'rsian iiioiiairli,) wim v as n. adlu n*nt lo 

the of All, wln-n liis |)o\\<t was fully rstabl lu'd, founuaiulrtl tin* first 
li'u d.v.'s nt t.lu' lunntb, Mobarri-in, to \u* set asicl for a ooiu’ral moiirmnif 

oyor 111** of Hoo.^jciii, the son of Ali, who was lain on tin* plains »*l’K('r- 

biihih, in ilio Gihli year of the Hejinih. — Histt. of Pt rsia^ ^^>I. 1. p. 
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and evil influences. The idea of tlras preserving tears is as ancient 
as the Bible. Says the psalmist, “ Put thou my tears into thy bot- 
tle ; arc they not in thy book 

May />. An old Nestorian, from tlie bishop’s village, came into 
my study, and was greatly delighted in listening to us, while we 
translated Christ’s conversation with the woman of Samaria, into 
his owm dialect, and hearing, probably for the first time, of that liv- 
ing water of which he and his people know so little. A young 
,Meerza, who attends Mr. Haas’s school, called also at my study. 
He spoke of the celebration of Moharreni in terms of disgust and 
ridicule. The bishop asked him whether he should not and wnp ? 
“ I never go hut one half day in a year,*’ he replied, “ and then I 
go to He is a very sprightly, amiable young man, tho- 

roughly disgusted with the follies and abominations of Miiharmned- 
ism ; in the same state in which mnliitndes in Persia are — turning 
with abliorrciice from the religion of the Prophet — ready to give a 
hearing to any system that is ottered in its stead — and, unsought for 
by the sympathies of Christen(lom, plunging into the infidel laby- 
rinths of Soofeeisrn. 

May 12. 1 attended the representation of the death of IlfK'sein, — 
the great engine of perpetuating tlie division and hostility between 
the two Mahamniedan sects — the Shiites and the Soonees."**^ M'hc 
Persians, who are Shiites, acknowledge Ho()sein ; and the 'Turks, 
Koords and Tartars, who are Soonees, acknowledge Omar to have 
been the rightful successor of the Pro[)het. 'TIm* struggle which 
took place when Jlooseiu was slain by the «>pposit)g party, was rcf)- 
resented tevday ; but in a most rude and (as we should say) awk- 
ward mruiiier, 'The persons representing tra/tan, for instanc(‘, were 
some of tile tallest men that could have been selected from the mul- 
titude : and under their gaudy tinsel dresses apjieared their hrawuy 
hare feet, which they occasionally tried ii] vain to conceal. 'The 
whole was a most consummate farce. Mnch»)f it, however, was iii- 
tercstiug, as atfording illustrations of Scripture. 'The actors fd'tefi 
cast dust upon their heads; and they, and itjdeed the whole con- 
gregation, wore dressed in sackcloth. t The representation, more- 
over, imskilfiil as it strikes a Kuropean, leems fully to secure the 
object for which it was originally instituted, vi/. to inspire hatred 
toward the S<Kmees. \or does it lail to produec) deep emotion. 'J’iie 
multitude wept to-day profiisely — and tunny of them audibly and 
almost convmlsively — thiring a ctmsiderabh' part of the recital, 
beating their i)reasts severely at the same time. None were actually 
killed in the representation of the ericniinters, which abates from tlie 
iragiral interest that sometimes attaclies to the celeliration. I 
should, however, before dismissing this toj)ic, record my wonder — 

* Sh<*ah or ShiiU* means a ‘.seetary,’ while Sooin' e i.s its opposite, ‘ovi Imdux. 

t The Per.^ians all dress in hUirh^ as a token of their grtc'f, during this 
whole month. 
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I had almost said my adinipation,— of what I am constrained to re- 
gard as a surprising phenomenon, — congregated thousands, listen- 
ing with almost breathless interest to the same recitals which they 
have heard repeated all their life-time fr()m year to year; and 
wrought up by them to a pitch of emotion that shakes their frames 
and melts them in tears; — while, too, the actors read their recitals, 
holding their notes in their hands ; and with tones and manner cer- 
tainly not the most pathetic, nor even j|uent. The Persians must be 
far more susceptible of feelitig than are Americans. And I could 
not help thinking, that were they spiritual Christians, they would re- 
buke the too heartless manner in which we are apt to approach the 
alfecting emblems of the crucifixion. 

May 14. I sj)ent the day with the bishop and priest forming 
paradigms of verbs in the Nestorian language. 1 have found it an 
easy and delightful task to acquire a tolerable knowledge of the an- 
cient Syriac, from its resemblance to Hebrew, and having gram- 
mars and lexicons at command. But for acquiring the modern dia- 
lect of that language, which is spt^ken by the Ncstorians, I have but 
very imperfijct helps. Tliis language has never been reduced to 
writing, and it dillers so much from the ancient Syriac, that the 
latter is not understood by the people. Scholars, in their studies in 
America, can form but a faint idea of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in reducing such a language to regular forms, with no teach- 
ers except such as understand about as little of grammatical princi- 
ples as th(’v know' of Egyjuian hieroglyphics. The venerable bishop, 
for instance, sometimes talks about the of noun^. They arc 

both, lu)wever, very docile.; ami are often surprised that I know so 
much more of the forms of their language than they know them- 
selves. 

May l(i. This afiernoon I walked, in company with the bishop 
and priest, several miles, to the sinnmit of tlu^ lofty mountain back 
of Tabree/. Tlie view' of the city, |)lain and villages, and the 
islands of the distant lake, from the inountain-to[), is extensive and 
very delightful. On the pinnacle of this mountain is an ancient 
mosk, mncli resorted to by the iMiihammedans for religious pur- 
})oses. Tt contains the toj^bs t»f two venerated Imams. 4'he inside 
of the mosk is Imng over with tawdry ornanumts. Several tablets 
are also deposited tlicr(% inscribed witli accounts of wondt'rfnl cures 
and other miracles, said to have been performed by the etlicacions 
ashes of the (h parted Imams, 'riic building is kept by an old man 
who is m uriy blind. “ The Tmains are not able, or at least willing,” 
muttered the old innn, ‘Mo cure my eyes.” 

May IS. The bishop and priest have just commenced studying 
geograj)hy; and the elfect is already very perceptible in exciting 
tlaur impiiry and interest on various subjects. They appear, in- 
deed, to he just waking iq) from tlie dreams of infancy. This even- 
ing, as they rose to leave my r<»om, the priest inquired, “ w4i at does 
the sky consist of !” I told him that nobody has ever been up far 
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to examine, but that we suppose it to consist merely of air and space^ 
“ Nobody been there ? How then could you tell us, the other day, 
the size and distance of the stm he shrewdly replied. I told him 
that these had been measured by the aid of optical instruments. He 
seemed highly entertained and quite satisfied with some account 
which I gave him of the process, merely adding, that Mar Elias had 
read to him, from one of their old books, a statement that the sky 
is formed of icr. This prieig proves to be an excellent scholar, for 
cl rude Nestorian. The bishop is less studious, though he learns 
easily and appears amiable. We may hope that both are destined, 
by Providence, to become efficient heralds ol' the living go.‘«pel, to 
their perishing fellow men. 1 would earnestly commend them to 
the prayers of American Christians, that the Spirit of the Lord may 
take possession of their hearts and dwell richly in them, and thus 
prepare them to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

Jnlt/ 1. Sir John Camjibell is about to retire from Persia. We 
deeply regret his leaving the country, both on our own account and 
that of Persia. His kindness to us, in most trying circumstances, 
has been truly parental. Dr. Riach and Dr. McNeill are, however, 
to be connected with the new emba.ssy, on whom we may rely as 
warm friends of our object; and for aught that I know, the new 
ambassador may, in this respect, resemble his predecessor. 

I have just learned, with joy and gratitude, that the Board have 
resolved to send us an ordained companion. The harvest is fully 
ripe, among the Nestorians, for four, live, or even six laborers. 
Mr. Haas i.s succeeding well with his school for Muhnmmedans. 
The governor of the city is one of his pupils. Mr. H. attempts 
nothing dinctlif but secular imstruction. 'I'he Persians receive tliis 
gladly ; and tliey are now prepared for iiotliing more. Th(*re are 
many indications, — ^and not the least, their own |>rediction and uni- 
versal apprehension, — that the whole fabric of Milharnmedism i.*? 
de.stined, ere long, to fall. But the man w ho openly raises his hamJ, 
for .some time, to precipitate it.s fall, w ill probably .sacrifice his life 
and perhaps that of others, to his imprudence, and thwart, or at 
least greatly retard, the result which he would hasten. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ARRIVAL OF ASSOCIATES. 

Of my journey into Turkey, referred to in this chapter, 1 give 
but brief notice.s, as I have repeatedly travelled the same route at 
subsequent periods, when I could make observations to better ad- 
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Vantage, which will appear in their places in other parts of this 
volume. 

We were cheered, Aug. 17, by intelligence of the arrival of Dr. 
and Mrs. Grant, at Constantinople, on their way to Persia. • The 
Rev. James L. Merrick had been in that city several months, and 
together they were now to proceed onward and join us at Tabreez. 

I had myself the satisfaction of accompanying these missionary 
friends over most of their land-journ^ When intelligence reached 
us of the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Grant at the Turkish capital, I 
was on the eve of making a short mountain-excursion for the bene- 
fit of my health, which had become seriously impaired by a year’s 
confinement in the city. Europeans in Persia must travel, to some 
extent, or soon sacrifice life to the neglect. Our friends had no in- 
terpreter, and I was fully aware that what knowledge of the Turk- 
ish language Mr. Merrick had acquired at Constantinople, would 
be of very little avail to the company or himself, during irjost of their 
land-journey, wliere a dialect sodiflerent from theOsmanly is spoken. 
The Koords, ti)o, were at that time in a very distiirbed slate. From 
some suppOvsed provocation, on the part of the J'urkish government, 
they had just ravaged several villages near the frontier ; and 1 felt 
extremely desirous to save this missionary party — fresh and buoyant 
from the peac(d'ul land of our fathers — from being retarded and tor- 
tured by distressing appreliension, (as we had been on our way to 
Persia,) so far as 1 could contribute to their relief by going to meet 
them. 

I left home Aug. ’JJth, taking with me an attendant for myself, 
another to accompany back our friends, and a muleteer to act as 
our guide and take charge 4if the horses. 1 carried so little bag- 
gage as to retjuire no b()rs('s in addition to the four wbicb we rode. 
] travelled tv) Er/.rdorn — a distance of belw('eu four and five Imn- 
ilred miles — comfortably and safely in eleven days. I passed tboti- 
sands of Koords nu the road, rami)rmg from valloy to valley with 
their flocks. 'Thev were heavily armed with swords, spears and 
pistols; and they often tiironged the road in such nuud)ers tliat I 
was obliged literally to rtib against them, for long distances, in 
passing tluMn. But entirely in their power — accnmpauied 

as I was only by two timorou'^ attemlants and a muleteer, — and 
though they were under tlie strong excitement to which I live 
ferred, at the time, they showed me not the least hostility or incivility. 
My native companions manifested the most distre.‘^sing apprehen- 
sions, — particularly during the stage in which we met the largest 
number of Koords; and their devices to ward otr the dreaded 
danger were often strictly in character. As we passed 

one tribe, for instance, my European costume arrested the attention 
of the chief, who, eyeing me sharply, halted and addressed my ser- 
vant, demanding who [ was. KUher^ (an ambassador,) promptly 
replied the frightened servant. “What is his name added the 
Koord. Nisbi't Sahib ^ (Mr. Nisbet,) answered the servant, who, 
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having but just entered my employ, for the journey, had not yet 
learned niy name, but happened to be familiar with that of Mr. Nis- 
bet. “ Has he no larger train ?” sternly interrogated the Koord. 
“Of course,” replied the servant; “ he has a large body of armed 
men, hastening on, just in the rear of us.” The Koords then 
moved on. 1 remonstrated with the servant for lying in that man- 
ner ; to which he replied, “ What shall we do ? — Have our heads 
cut otf ?” 0 

The embarrassments of my attendants, during that stage, were 
not a little enhanccid by having a live Imnb to carry. The monks, 
at the Armenian convent of Utch-kileesia,* where we passed the 
previous night, had presentetl to me the lamb, in return for some 
small articles which, in their poverty and want, I had given to thefn. 
I declined the present, on account of the dilficulty of disposing of it ; 
but my attendants begged me to receive it and give it to them ; to 
which I consented, on condition that they should relievo me of all 
care respecting the lamb. They promised to do so — their plan be- 
ing to carry it alive to our next stopping-place, and there kill, cook 
and enjoy it. They therefore bound it upon one oi' their horses; 
but almost as often as we came in contact with a cluster of the 
frightful Koords, it fell olF and obligetl tlie trembling servants to 
dismount, in the midst of the enemy, am! re[)lace it upon the horse. 
And it was oiten highly amusing to observe the struggle between 
their desireto retain the lamh and their strong temptation to al>amh)n 
the source of so much trouble and exposure. 'I'bey, however, per- 
severed ; and in their joyous carnival, at our next stopping-place, 
in which tlie nmh'tcer and a luiniher of the villagers cotuivially 
shared, they seemed to forget all the dilliculties and jx rils of the 
w'ay. 

European travellers have always more or less to hntr on this 
route, unless thev fall in witli large caravans, or take with them a 
considerable military escort. A llussian commercial agent, who 
came on from Erzroom just after I passed, was obliged to pay to a 
Koordish chief a considerable .sum of infuiey to indui^e the marauder 
to desist from an evident intention to rob him of bis baggage. And 
not long after we passed over the same roi^, on onr return to Amer- 
ica, two English travellers, whom we met at Constantinople, came 
very near losing ihcnr lives, on tliat same frightful stage where pny 
attendants were so much embarrassed in carrying the lamb. A';;de- 
scription of the adventure of tlK)se English gentlemen has just 
reached me in a letter from my esteemed associate, Mr. I Merrick, 
which, as it affords a good illustration of the insecurity of that re- 
gion, I give to the reader. 

“A few days before we leftTabreez, Mr. Abbottf and a Mr.l'odd 


* Greek, } church ; Uteh-kllcesln, ///rcr /7j//r<7/r.v. 

t The English friend mentioned on p.H7, and now ilritish cunaul ut Tehran. 
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arrived on their way to Tehran. Not far west of Utch-kileesia, 
they were attacked by about twenty Koords, who issued from a de- 
file and made, as Mr. Abbott expressed it, “ a beautiful charge,” on 
them, with levelled spears, one of which pierced Mr. Abbott’s clothes, 
grazing his side. Two Koords, one on each side of him, aimed fu- 
rious blows at his head, which he parried with his arms ; and as the 
swords happened to be dull, his arms were only bruised by the blows. 
A spear now catching in his leather belt, unhorsed him, w hen in- 
stantly two Koords alighted, one of whom aimed at him a deadly 
blow, but the other interposed, saying, “ Do not strike,” (voorma,) 
and took him prisoner. In the mean time, Mr. I’odd, at the first 
charge, drew a pistol, fired, missed his man, who instantly returned 
the fire, but missed Mr. Todd, who was presently unhorsed. Both 
of them (the travellers) were now stripped to their shirts and pan- 
tal(X)ns, and in this condition, — Mr. Todd barefoot and Mr. Abbott 
in his stockings, — they w ere driven, at the point of the spear, about 
a mile, over rough, briery ground, wliere they were mounted be- 
hind two Koords and hurried some six miles farther, up a lonely 
defile ill the mountains, — Mr. Todd’s Koord, a ferocious-looking 
fellow, occasionally pointing up the defile and then drawing his 
hand across his own throat, to signity the lau? Mr. T. was to ex- 
pect. Afr. Abbott, w ho, you know', speaks Turkish, in the mean 
lime had inlijrmed his captor that they were En^Hsknuny going to 
join the embassy at Tehran, and if they were missing, would of 
course be sought for, ami the Koords might at length l)e punished. 
This announcement alarmed the Koords, who consnlted in their 
own language what was to he done; and finally, after detaining 
Messrs. Abbott ami 'I’odd several hours, they told them that they 
should only take their money and allow them to depart with the rest 
of tlieir prop(M(y. Thev, however, kept Mr. Abbott's gold watch 
and some f>rher articles; hut, ntider Providence, the English name 
was apparmitiv the means of preserving them iVr.m being deliheraiely 
murdered by those fierce and ruthless robbers. Two ('ath( lie Ar- 
menian priesl>, going to join the I'atholic mission at Istalmn, were 
with them, fiir whom, as well as for the .MTvants of the party, Mr. 
Abbott interceded; .so tllftt they were allowetl to take' away part ol 
their goods, but all the mrniey was claimed and pocketed by tlic 
Koords. On being dismissed, Mr. Ablu'tt and his parly made the 
best of their w'ay to rtch-kileesia, where they remained three days; 
and having procnreil a guard from Bayazeed, proceeded on their 
way, grateiid fijr such a Providential deliverance. I'he Koords iiad 
been plundering in that reghai for about a month, stripping travel- 
lers and villagf's." 

When I left home, I thought of proceeding no further than Krz- 
room, expecting that onr missionary friends, if not already there, 
would very soon arrive. I reached that city Sept. ;>th, hut they 
were not there. I forw'arded information to the Rev. T. P. .lohn- 
stoii, our missionary at Trebizond, of my having advanced thus far ; 
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and waited in daily expectation of their arrival, until Sept. 20th, 
when 1 received a letter from Mr. J. stating, that the party had been 
with him three weeks, and had .as long tried in vain to procure 
horses, — a sullicient number to ride merely, while they would wil- 
lingly leave most of their effects behind, — such was the pressing de- 
mand for horses for the transportation of merchandize. Stern win- 
ter was threatening to set in on the mountains. And the prospect 
was, that Mrs. Grant, if not the whole party, should they be delayed 
a few days longer, would be obliged to remain at Trebizond, until 
next spring. And in view of the general embarrassment of stran- 
gers in a strange land, unable to speak the language and transact 
business, Mr. Johnston advised me to proceed onward to Trebi- 
zond, or until I should meet the missionary company. With a #«r- 
who had conducted the new English ambassador to I‘]rzroom 
and was about to return, 1 started the next day about n6on. And 
on the succeeding day, Sept. 22d, (having rode in a day and a half 
more than one hundred miles,) I had the happiness to meet our 
friends at the village of Ballmor, just about midway between Trebi- 
zond and Ezroom. The day after Air. Johnston had written me, 
they succeeded in procuring horses and commenced their journey. 
Our meeting could not he otherwise thart mutually gratel’nl, — to 
me, who had not seen the face of an American, except that of Mrs. 
P. after leaving (Constantinople, a year and a half l)elbre ; and to 
them, in their novel and emharrassiug circumstances, m that wild 
country. Nor was onr meeting less providnitial than grateful, f 
reached the village in wdiich they had encamped for the night a lit- 
tle after sunset. Just at that jmint, sev(‘ral routes to Trebizond di- 
verge. Neither party knew of the other’s h(‘ing on the way; and 1 
was to proceed at ujidnight, (Uj the |)ost rout(*, .a ditferent one from 
that which they had travelled. On iinjuiry of some muleteers who 
had stopped in the village, whether they had seen or heard of Euro- 
pean travellers, f recognized in one of them a hoy w ho was attached 
to the caravan in which we had travell(‘d over that region, lie 
told me that he liad seen two gentlemen and J//*.s’. Perkins a few 
djys before, jiist starting from Trebizond. 1 fi)un(i it dilli uilt to 
persuade the hoy that he had not seen Mrs. P. iIkto at that time, 
but w^•is satisliecl that he must have seen Mrs. Grant. Being the only 
females whom he had ever seen in onr costume, he very naturally 
confounded the two. Encouraged by this success, J prosecuted my 
inquiries, and soon found that my friends were snugly quartered in 
a stable w^ithin a few' rods of me ; and i of course w'as not long in 
hecofriirig one of the party. Had they been a day later, or en- 
camped in another village, r)r had I been an hour or two earlier and 
passed that village, we must have missed each other, and I 
proceeded over tin; still long distance and the many rough monii- 

* The tartar is a 'I'urkish rojirl<*r, wIki a1 -o acts as aconv<»y, or at lln‘ 

head of a party, to escort travellers and soinetuues caravans. 
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tains, to Trebizond. It is delightful, in incidents like this, to re- 
cognize the guidance of a heavenly Father’s hand. 

This missionary party had a very comfortable and quick land- 
journey. From Trebizond to Erzroom, they were travelling only 
s^ven days. The Sabbath and an accident — the falling of a loaded 
horse down a precipice — detained them two days. We were hin- 
dered at Erzroom but two days to procure fresh horses, and from 
thence to Tabreez, were on the road seventeen days. The party 
arrived at that city on the loth of October. Mrs. Grant endured — 
1 might better say, enjoyed — the journey remarkably well ; and my 
own health was perfectly restored, as I had hoped it would be, by 
the invigorating excursion. At Erzroom we, providentially, fell in 
with a caravan of about six hundred horses, carrying English mer- 
chandize to Persia, and escorted by a Turkish guard ; and we w(^ro 
thus relieved of much a{)prehension of danger from the Koords. 
We were all fully convinced, from the general difficulties of the way, 
and the comparative ease with which this journey was acct)mplished, 
that it will always be expedient whenever new missionaries — 
especially if they have ladies — shall join us, for om; of cair number, 
accpiainted with the native language, to go and conduct them over 
the most dangerous part of their land-journey, as I did in this in- 
stance, The exjiense of so much travel is, to be sure, considerable; 
but probably far less than would, in most cases, be paid to a treach- 
erous int(‘rj)reter. The journey, to the missionary who goes, will 
always be a very healtldiil recreation ; and we know of no other so 
etfectual means, by which to secure strangers coming to Persia 
from numberless embarrassments and constant apprehension, if not 
from danger and death. 

While speaking of mercies, experienced at this period on the 
road, 1 should not omit to mention also divine protection at home. 
Though we were surrounded by “ the pestilence that w alketh in 
darkness and the destruction that wasteth at uoou-day,” they w'ere 
not permitted to enter our dwelling. The plague had stune time 
befon; made its appearance in Tahreez, and it prevailed, though not 
with great violence, until about the time of my leaving home iqf 
Erzroom. All was then quiet, ami we were hoping that the special 
angel of death had |)avssed hv us, at least for th(' season. Put I had 
been from borne only a week, when that yet more terrifie (^astern 
scourge, the cholera, appeared there. Its ravages w(»re aw ful — 
often numhering four liundred per day among its victims. Mrs. 
Perkins w as at onr house iii that city nUmv. When I heard on the 
road of the prevalence' of the cholera there, my suspense and solici- 
tude respecting her were of course distressing, especially as I coidd 
lioar nothing from her. Alter reaching Khoy, wdiero the KeH>rdisli 
vegioii ce;>«es, I tiu'refore left our missionary party to pursue their 
journey husurely, and hastened on, accompanied oidy by my 5?cr- 
vant, and reached Tabreez, which is more than ninety miles distant 
from Khoy, with a dull though strong caravan horse, in a day and 
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a half. My servant’s horse tired and I left them both a little short of 
half way, and })erformed the remaining fifty miles entirely alone, 
and the part of it which is considered somewhat dangerous, in the 
night. But I soon forgot the fatigue and exposure of my long and 
rapid ride, on reaching our dwelling, where I found Mrs. P. well, 
having been graciously kept during my absence, from attack and 
alarm, while thousands had literally fallen at her side. Never, she 
informed me, was she more happy in the confidence that God would 
preserve her from harm, than in her solitude during that frightful 
visitation. 

One of the German missionaries — Mr. Schneider — who had re- 
cently arrived at 'Pabreez from Shooslni, was laid upon the brink 
of the grave, by the cholera; but he was again mercifully restored. 
iVIr. Haas, who knows something of medicine, was extremely active, 
among the sufiering and dying, and the Loril greatly blessed his pre- 
scriptions. Probably no other circumstances could have given to 
him such access to all classes of the Persians and secured for him 
such general favor. When I reached home, the ch(»lera had nearly 
disappeared at Tabreez, and had moved on northward and west- 
ward. WMiilc our hearts bleed in view of the multitudes, in the 
East, who are thus hurried under fearful conilernnation into a mis- 
erable eternity, we find some relief in the evidemee which we have, 
that God has used, and is using, these terrilic scourges, the plague 
and cholera, to shake down the fabric of Mrdiamrnedism. It is dur- 
ing their prevalence, that \vc behold the most striking exetri[)lifica- 
tion of the Scripture language, “men’s hearts failing them f<)r fi*ar 
and for looking after those things which are coming on the earth.” 

My jonrriev to I’rzrooin confirmed my |>revious impressions, i?i 
favor of the e.stabli.dmient of a mission in that city. 'J'he nnmIxT 
of Armenians, there and in the region, is constantly increasing. 
Many oftho.se who followed the Rus.sians into (ieorgia are return- 
ing. The city is also fast rising in commercial importance. The 
number of European re.sidents is increasing. Ami a circuin.slaucc 
which calls for promptnes.s, in sending a missionary there, is, that 
Humanism is taking root and extending. The Papists are e.xerting 
their infiiionce at Erzrboin for the conversion of the Armenians 
from “ bad to worse,” — a conversion, which adds to the corruptions 
of that ebureb, the yet deeper darkness of Popery. Onr mi.s.^ion in 
Persia al.so greatly needs a mi.ssionary agent at Erzrdom. 'f’hoiigli we 
have found Afr. Zohrab, the English consular agent, extremely (diiig- 
ing, it is undesirable to impo.«e too heavy a linrden upon secular men. 

At Er/room, I bad a very favorable opportunity of making the 
acquairitaiiee of the new English ambassador, the Kt. Honorable 
Henry Ellis, and his suite, wlio were then on their way to Persia. 
I boarded at the ambassador’s table, the week which fliey spent in 
that city. They all appear to be excclhmt gentlemen. Mr. EHi’^ 
is the same who accompanied Lord Amherst, as his first secretary, 
to China, and published an account of that Embassy. He is a se- 
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rious man ; he expressed very deep interest in our mission and prof- 
fered me every assistance in his power to render. At his sugges- 
tion, I ad(iressed to him a written request and obtained from him 
English protectiop. I will insert here a copy of iny application, as 
also of the ambassador’s olhcial reply and an accompanying pass- 
port, that the reader may obtain a more definite idea of the kind and 
degree of encouragement extended to us by British representatives 
in Persia than general statements on the subject would convey. 


‘‘ Tabriz, \Ath of Oct, 1835. 

To llis Excellency, the lit. Honorable Henry J'jllis, His Brittanic 

Majesty’s Amliassador Extraordinary to the (>)urt of Persia; 

Sin, — As a Prostestant clergyman, sent to this country by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, with the 
design and hope, by the judicious use of appropriate means under 
the blessing of God, of reviving the spirit and practice of the gospel 
among the Nestorian Christians,! beg to recpiest your Excellency’s 
encouragement and protection, in the (piiet prosecution of my im- 
dertaki ng, so far as so great a favor can be granted in consistency 
with the views of tin* powt'rful and revered government which you 
represent. 1 am encouraged to solicit this favor, by the well known 
enlightening and ameliorating policy of his Brittanic Majesty’s 
government, in its toreign as well as its domestic relations, — but 
especially, by your h’xcellency’s characteristic kindness, your philan- 
thropic (iesires for the good of this and every other country, and 
your truly Christian interest which 1 had previously known, but 
wjis happy, this morning, to hear you avow, in the extension of 
our holv rt'ligion and the salvation of men. 

Sincerely desiring and j)raying for your Excellency’s highest per- 
sonal liapjiifK'ss and the- smiles t>f heaven to succeed your present 
very important end)assy, I have the honor to remain, with senti- 
ments of heartfelt gratitude and great resp(‘ct, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. Pimivixs.” 


THR ambassador’s RRtM.Y. 

‘‘ Tahrcfz, Oct. 15, 1835. 

Sir, — 1 have tlic honor to acknowledge the receipt of yt)ur letter 
of the l lth inst. and beg leave to enclose a Passport, which is the 
document by wliich 1 conceive that the acknowledgement of the 
ollicial countenance of the British representative will be best con- 
veyed to the Persian authorities. 1 feel conbdeiit, that in adopting 
this measure, 1 act in accordance with tlie views of His Majei^ly’s 
government, to whom the proposed introduction of the pure doc- 
trines of the Reformed church among the Nestorian Christians in 
this country cannot fail to be a matter of deep and serious interest. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to point out the indispensable 
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necessity of avoiding any interference* with the religious belief of 
the Mil hammed an population. To such a proceeding I could not 
give any othcial sanction ; and I am, moreover, convinced, that 
the attempt itself would be hital to the prosecution of the reasonable 
and detinite object for which your mission has been instituted. 

I beg leave to return you my sincere thanks, for the manner in 
which you have expressed yourself respecting my sentiments on 
this very interesting and important subject, and to assure you of 
my most anxious wishes for the success of your exertions. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) 11. Ellis.” 


PASSPORT. 

“ We, Henry Ellis, member of the Privy Council of His Brittanic 
INFajesty, and His Ambassador to the Shah of Persia, request the 
civil and military authorities, entrusted with the maintenance of 
the peace of the country, to allow the Rev. Justin Perkins, of the 
United States of America, to pass freely through and reside without 
molestation, in the kingdom of Persia, and in case of need, to af- 
ford him aid and protection. 

The Ambassador of His Brittanic IMajesty, 

(Signed) H. Ellis.” 

3Ir. EIli.s views the subject of the spread of the gospel in Asia 
alike as a philosopher and a Christian. In conversation with me, 
he remarked, ‘ I act no im)re as a philanthropist ami a Christian, 
than as a politician, in protecting and aiding Protestant missiona- 
ries in the East. And when I say Protestant niissionarit s,' he con- 
tinned, ‘ I mean all, of whatever Reformed F'o angelical chnrcli. 
Though a rhnrchman m\self, 1 bid God speed to ev(‘ry pious Pro- 
testant, eniragc'd in this work. 1 make no distim tion, be he Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, ]M(!thodist, Episct paiian (»r Lutheran.’ What a 
glory is it to Britain and what a blessing to the world, that so much 
of her policy is thus identified with the extension of Christ's king- 
dom. And what a rebuke is here administered, by the noble-niiml- 
ed civilian, to those clerical men whose narrow hearts would limit 
their sympathies to naines, forms or canonicals. F slionld m^t omit 
to iriention, that AFr. Ellis had politely invited me to preach to him- 
self and his suite the Sabbath which we passed together at I'irzrbom ; 
and though doubtless naturally and innocently partial to bis own 
forms, he thanked im^aiid expres.sed himself gratified at the close 
of the service, though 1 wore no surplice and used no prayer-book. 

The ambassador also tendered to the (ierinan missionaries in 
Tabreez — four in numlier — English protection, and they all availed 
themselves of it. ft was an unexpected and very great relict to 

* According to the Ambassador’s verbal explanation, any open aUack. 
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those brethren at that time. ' They had been thrown into distressing 
embarrassment and solicitude, by a late order from the Russian gov- 
ernment, absolutely forbidding the missionaries at Shoosha to pro- 
ceed another step with their labors in Georgia, — a line of policy, 
as I have elsewhere suggested, introduced, doubtless, by the bigotry 
of the priesthood, rather tlian by the more liberal views of the 
Czar’s government. The German missionaries here, as well as at 
Shoosha, had enjoyed efficient Russian protection ; and after this 
order was issued, they were apprehensive of the withdrawal of that 
protection. Just at that juncture, Mr. P^llis arrived and relieved 
them, by furnishing each one of them with an Phiglish passport. Of 
his own accord, he also addressed a letter to the governor of this 
province, requesting him, as he values 1‘higlish friendship, to take 
particular care of us and the German missionaries. 

I give the reader a literal Knglish translation of the order from 
the Russian government which 1 have mentioned, furnished me at 
that time by the German brethren. 

“ Order from the Russian government, communic itcd in the month 

of August, IKk^, by the <‘ommandant of Shoosiiii lo the mission- 
aries of the Basle Missionary Soci(‘ty : 

Gi:n Tf.KMr.x, — In consequence of a memorial from the command- 
er in chief of Georgia, addressed to the minister of the interior and 
forwarded by him to th(i committee of ministers, resj)ecting your 
missionary establishment located at Shoosha, the committee — learn- 
ing by the real slate of things, that you, gentlemen, since thp time 
of your settlement at Shoosha, have* not yet convertcnl any body, 
and, deviating fr(nn your proper limits, have directed your views to 
tli(» Armenian youtli, which, on part of the Armenian clergy, lias 
produced complaints, the. conseipiencc* of which may be very disa- 
greeable, — have concluded to prohibit you all missionary labors ; 
and for the future, to leave it to your <uvn choice* to employ your- 
selves with agriculture, manufactures, or mechanical trades. In 
conclusion, to prevent any further compl.iinls on part of the Arme- 
nian clergy, they forbid you to receive tlie Armenian youth in\p 
your schools. 

“ It has pleased Ilis Majesty, the emperor, to confirm this decree 
of the committee of ministers.” 

There were five missionaries, four clergymen and a printer, at this 
time connectoil with the Shoosha missitm, and left to weep over the 
desolations of Zion, whose walls they were thus peremptorily for- 
bidden to repair. 'I’lieir labors for the revival of religion, among 
the degraded Armenians, were in vigorous and successful operation. 
They directed their eft’orts principally to this class, rightly judging 
it fruitless to aMenipt to convert Mdhaminedans, while the latter 
saw (Christianity in so fallen, revolting a form, among those nomi- 
nal Christians. 
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On the north side of the Caucasus mountains, at a place called 
Karr: ss, is a Scottish missionary colony. It was established under 
the auspices of the late emperor, Alexander, soon after he gave evi- 
dence of being influenced by motives of evangelical piety. The 
emperor gave to that establishment the prerogatives and form of a 
colony, for the sole purpose, it is said, of avoiding the opposition 
whicii he apprehended as likely to be immediately roused among 
the clergy against a Protestant mission. But the enterprise, though 
partially colonial in form, was in fact strictly missionary in its ob- 
ject. And the Scottish and Basle Missionary Societies have had — 
one or both — missionaries connected with the establishment, ever 
since its commencement. About the same time that the govern- 
ment order was issued, forbidding the Shoosha missionaries to pro- 
ceed with their labors, a similar one was forwarded to Karrass, com- 
manding the Protestant missionaries there also — six in number, (one 
Scottish and five (ierman,) — to cease entirely from their labors, and 
stating, that missionaries from the Greek church in Russia were 
soon to take their places. Below is a note tVom one of the German 
brethren, cominunicatiug to me this and some other information. 

“ My dear Brother, 

We yesterday received letters by which we are inibrrned, that in 
a paper from the Russian government to the Scottish colony at Kar- 
rass, on the north side t)f the Caucasus, it was stated, tliat the gov- 
ernment, tinding tliat the Scottish and Basle missionaries had made 
but a few converts, during the long time of their activity, have di- 
rected the Greek clinrcli, which, during a few years, has converted 
seventy thousand mountaineers to (Miristianity, to occupy the place 
of the Scottish and German missionaries. I do not know whore 
these converted mountaineers live; l)nt 1 have no doubt of the truth 
of this statement ; for nothing is easier than to make converts among 
a barl)arous people, in the way in which the Kus>ian cleri^y do it. 
Tliey hold out to tiie poor p(*ople. bright promises of worldly advan- 
tage; give them, at the time of tiieir baptism, new clothing and a 
few silver roubles, and leave them in the same barbarism and dark- 
ness in which they lived l>ef(»re. I myself saw many of the Osse- 
tians on the Caucasus, whom the (ireck church have thus converted. 
They were in a most deplorable state. S(»me of them liave repeat- 
edly presented themselves for baptism, and have actually Im'ou bap- 
tized twice and thrice l(>r the .sake of getting more new clothes and 
money. Now these nominal converts are much more wretched than 
their heathen countrymen. They do not know what they believe, 
are abandoned by their own people and despised l)y everybofly. 

In Siberia, I have learned that the Rmssian cburch lias like- 
wise made a great many converts, whom they have taught to adore 
pictures as gods, and to keep fasts, as indispensable to their becom- 
ing acceptable to God. When these converts do not like to mortity 
their appetites in fasting, they are cunning enough to turn over their 
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pictures, that their gods may not witness their sensuality. It is not 
at all strange, therefore, that we have an account of two English 
travellers in Russia, who met with many persons in the southern 
part of the empire, who suppose that St. Nicholas will succeed to 
the throne of heaven, when the Almighty shall die ! 

“ How cheering it would be to see evangelical missionaries go 
forth to work among the Russians, to lead such idolaters to the wor- 
ship of the living God, — and if missionaries must be shut out of the 
empire, to see tracts* spread among them, inculcating the pure gos- 
pel and exposing such appalling superstitions ! 

Very atfcct innately yours, 

(Signed) F. II.— 

Tabrfdz, Oct. IGt/i, 18JI5.” 

If apologists for the intohirance towards Protestant missions, to 
which the bigoted j)riesthood in Russia imp(‘l tin; government, need 
an additional fact,tlicy may beudd,th:tt Mr. Merrick and Dr. Grant, 
when on their way to Persia, applicul to tin; Russian ambassador at 
Constantiuo[)le for passports that wouhl allow tlumi, in case of ne- 
cessity, to travel in Georgia, and were refused such |)iissports, on the 
ground of their hviu^ inissitwarics ^ — the new ukasr to which I have 
before alluded, being referred to by the ambassador, as forbidding 
any clergy man to enter the empire without the emperor's permis- 
sion. 

Our Nestorian ecclesiastics, the bishop and j)riest, went home 
about the middle of .Tune, on account of the prevalence of the 
plague at 'Pabreez. In [)rospect of .soon removing to Orbomiah, 
I did not thiidv it e\|)edient to have them return toTabreez. After 
they left us, 1 directed my attention exclusively to the study of Turk- 
ish. The Azerhijau Turkish is not a written language, and the 
facilities for ac<piiriug it ar(! t)f course (put(* limit<Ml. I have con- 
structed an I'iUglish and Turkish dictionary of this language, con- 
taining abiait t('n thousand words; and r.ne of the German mi.ssicui- 
aries has prepared a small grammar. Tliese helps, though imper- 
fect, will allbrd great assistance to those who join our mission from 
time to time, in acipiiring the laugua^e. 

The Turkish, as herr* sj)oken, diHers widely from the Osnundy, 
not only from tlu’ fact that th(‘ latter is enriclicd mid polished from 
the st()re.s of the clas.'^ieal Arabic and J*ersian, hut also from the 
character and circumstances of the pt'opie who use the former, in 
these rc'gions. The down-cast mein of the cowardly and opjire.ssed 
Armenians, is not more dee|)ly imprinted on their faces, than is their 
cowering timidity develo\)(’(l in the tones of their voices. And the 

* 'fliis (iosiralde work is umw l»;\])pilv iu eiVicuMit ]>r<>irri'ss, partirukirly in 
the t'nliohUMied vieinity of tlie Russian eapital, and no! inoie in conserjnence 
<d tin* cheering tolerance of governnicnt there, than of tin* Christian zeal ot 
Knglish and American philanthropists, in occupying that open door. 
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cringing obsequiousness of the artful Persian peasant beams not 
more slyly from his cunning eye, than is it expressed in his style of 
speaking Turkish. The Turkish language has naturally and emi- 
nently the attributes of authority and command. It rolls on in its 
under key, abrupt periods and falling inflexions, far more sublimely 
than our own old Saxon. “ The Serpent wishing to seduce Eve,” 
as the fable, characterizing three of the Oriental languages, runs, 

made use of Arabic — a language argumentative and persuasive. 
Eve addressed Adam in Persian — the dialect of tenderness, tempta- 
tion and love. The angel Gabriel, commissioned to expel them 
from Paradise, having in vain addressed them in Arabic and Per- 
sian, made use at last of the Turkish — a language of menace and 
resembling muttering thunder. Hardly had he began to speak, 
when terror seized them and they left precipitately the abode of fe- 
licity.”'*^ The Turkish retains these characteristics, at Constanti- 
nople and in Asia Minor, where it is still the dominant language. 
But farther east, the rising inflexion and drawling, beseeching, 
evasive tones, prevail in it to an extent far greater than even in the 
native languages of the nominal Christians of those regions, who 
lire accustomed to address their Mrihammedan rulers and superiors 
in Turkish, but their own people respectively in their mother tongues. 
As all cla.sscs in northern Persia speak Turkish, it is of the first im- 
portance that missionaries there should acquire this language as 
soon as practicable after their arrival. 

The bishop and priest were not inactive, when they returned to 
their homes. A few weeks after they left I'ahreez, a young iNes- 
torian, who hapjiened to be in this city on business, called on me. 
He told me that priest Abraham had commenced fuirliin^r J'hur/lsh 
in his native village and was succeeding verv well ; arlding, mor('- 
over, that he wa.s liimself one of the pupils. I coidd mU helievt* the 
statement, as I had never intimated to the priest the exj)ediencv or 
praciicabilitv of his accomplishing anvthing of the kind. To test 
the truth of the hoy’s story, however, 1 produced an English spel- 
ling-book and t(dd him to read, I trie<l him in several places, on 
some of the tirsl pages of the book, ami to my utter astonishment, 
he read with considerable accuracy. In this unexpected develop- 
ment, I hardly knew wiiich to admire most, the enter|)rise and*, suc- 
cess of the [)rie.st as a teacher, or the talents and perseverance of 
the boy as a learner. This tir.-t /'J/tg//."// school among the Nesto- 
rians, origifiated by one of their owji ecclesiastics, is, I trust, a har- 
binger of a brighter day, about to rise upon that long - benighted 
people. 

Soon after our associates reached Tabret*/, Dr. (irant went to 
Orbomiah, to rent for ns a bouse and make other arrangements 
preparatory to our removal to that city. 1 was myself necessarily 
detained at home, to put our eflccts in portable order and make 
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other preparations at Tabreez. And two of the German missiona- 
ries, Messrs. Hocrnle and Schneider, happening to be going to 
Orooiniah on a tour of observation in the borders of Koordistan, 
kindly engiiged to interpret for Dr. G. and render him all other 
needed assistance. 

Nov. 0. Dr. G. reached us on his return from Orbomiah, having 
been quite successful in accoinydishing the objects of his journey. 
Among the Nestorians, he met with the same kind reception which 
they manifested to me, during my visit among them the previous 
year. The governor, too, showe.<l him great kindness. In addition 
to many polite attentions, his Excellency interested himself in for- 
warding the particular objt'ct of Dr. G’s visit; and, through their 
united elTorts and the aid of the German brethren, we were enabled 
to secure a very comtbrtable dwelling. 

J shall not find it more convenient elsewhere than here, to allude 
to the subject of intemperance in l*crsia, — particularly as the fol- 
lowing statements from a letter in answer to imjuiries addressed to 
me by a gentleman in America, were written about the ^;ame time 
with the foregoing pag(*s of this chapter. 

“To the s(n'crul points on which you recpiest information, I will 
reply in the order in which you state them. ‘ arr the fiahits 

of thv jJLoplv. with tr^an/ to tctnprranrr W hile I search in vain 
amtmg the people around me, for a single trait that ennoldes my 
native country, on(‘ circumstance, which is characteristic alike of 
Persia and America, is almost daily thrust upon my view, viz. 
beastly intemperance. ‘ \ \ hat arc tht principal naans of intoxira- 
tion / Amon^ what classes and to ivhat extent does that vice pre^ 
vail r The intoxicating article, most used here, is the wine of the 
country, which is alnujst as plentiful and cheaj> as the springs of 
water. Another article, considerably used, is arrak, (Asiatic 
brandy,) distilled from dried grapes, or from the. residue after the 
» wiiKMs extracted. Ibiropean liquors are also rolling in upon the 
country like a tlood. <)ur missionary brethren, who have just ar- 
rived, were precedc<l but one week by a caravan, bearing, among 
other poisons of the kind, eighteen barrels of Nnv Knirland rum! 
W hat an indignity cast upon the y)oor brutes even that arc made to 
plod tlieir way over a journey of near .‘^even hundred miles, crossing 
almost impassable mountains and groaning beneath their alnu*st in- 
tolerable burdens, which tend only to degrade the sjiecies tliat drive 
them incomparablv behnv themselves! J see no other article of 
American manut'acture, in the markets here, than New Ibiglaml 
rum. (Jan the enterprising of rny country send to Muhammedan 
Persia no i)etter Ciunmercial representative ! W’ell may the Amer- 
ican churches multiply their missionaries to this country, if it were 
merely to r<.‘pair the evils that are sown here by Ntw England rum! 
1 may say in general that intemperance prevails among all classes 
in Persia. Many — a great many, of the Nestorians are intemperate ; 
and the Armenians arc still more fearfully so. The Muhaminedans 
29 
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too are becoming intemperate. Though their Prophet forbade the 
use of wine, and, as he supposed, of all intoxicating drinks, inas- 
much as the art of distillation was then unknown, still multitudes 
in Persia, in tiie face of wliat they assert to be a divine prohibitioUj 
give themselves up to habitual intemperance. While they despise 
the Christian population, as they detest the dogs in the streets and 
the swine upon the mountains, they still shamefully wallow with 
these same nominal Christians in this filtliiest of their vices. 

The extent to \vhich intemperance prevails, among the nominal 
Christians of this country, may be inferred from two or three facts. 
The Sdhhath is particularly devoted to dissi])ati()n. The mummery 
of their religions forms is repeated at a very early hour in the morn- 
ing, and the rest of the day is given up, by the mass, to teslivity and 
carousal. During some of their numerous f'asts^ the more rigid 
part abstain from the use of wine. Hut in anticipation of the ab- 
stinence, and to make up for it, each fast is intrnduc(‘d atul followed 
by a drunken revel. And such is the irnpressiiui which the intem- 
perance of the nominal Christians makes upon tlieir Muhammedan 
neighbors, that often when a Muhamm(‘dan is seen intoxicated, his 
countrynieii tauntingly <?xclaim, that man has It f t Mu/tamnnd and 
has jii'one to Jr sits ! 

Among the Muhammedans also, particularly among the higher 
classes, many of whom are becoming lax and skej>tical in regard 
to the claims of tlieir religion, intemperance prevails to an appalling 
extent. 1 sometimes see respectable merchants falling down in the 
streets, or jeeling in the arms of their companions. Soon afn r 
Dr. (jrant's arrival, I accompaijie<l him to tiu* pal.ice to introdm e 
him to the governor of this city. Ills Kxccllency was ill — broki n 
down by hartl drinking — and ho recpiested the Dr. to do s«auething 
for him. J)r. (i. examined his case and madt* out a prescription, 
direclitig, that while taking the rnedicim*, he should eat no stimu- 
hiting food and drink no wine. '^The governor replied, I cannot 
go a (lav without rnv wine. 'This poor man is young, amiable and 
intelligent : but like numbers of his rank in Persia, is a self-immolat(‘d 
victim to the bloody shrim* of r?acclui.<. 

‘ /s intrmprranrr on thr inrnast ., or has if trithin a ftrr i/tars 
hern (liminisht ft 'The evil has of late rapidly increased in Persia, 
particularly since th(3 importation of Kiiropean licpiors commence(l. 
The Muhammedans make no virtue of moth rate drinking. 'I'li(‘V 
regard it as the peculiar privilege (d* ( 'hristiafis, to drink alcohol, 
and tliink they Iiv(^ greatly helow' their privilegi*, if they fail to 
drink it to intt^xication. And wlieiiever tiiev themselves brciik ov<‘r 
their scruples and fall into the use of intoxicating li(jU()rs at all,th('y 
act in f«dl consistcMicy with those princij)les. 'I'he rapid inrrtasr. 
of intemperance among the Muhammedans is tin* consecpience. 

‘ What t ffrrts have intoxicating tafnors tinthvfuafth,rhararf,r 
and condition of the people?' The effects here are much the same 
as ill America and other countries. They destroy health — break 
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the heart — beggar families-r-multiply vices — excite quarrels — shed 
blood and brutalize the species. I was deeply affected, on one oc- 
casion, by a simple story from my Armenian servant which may 
illustrate this point. I was walking out a little distance from the 
city, and the servant was with me. As we approached some beau- 
tiful gardens, 1 observed that he began to weep. I inquired the 
cause, and he answered me as follows : ‘ Sir, I have not come this 
road before for sii yearn; and it always makes me weep to come 
here. My father once owned those fine gardens. He drank much 
wine. It made him a fooL lie got into a quarrel and killed a 
Mussulman. He was shut up in prison — came near losing his life 
— and escaped only by giving the governor all his property. Be- 
fore, he was rich. He owned a good house and four horses and 
these gardens, and kept two servants. Now, we have all of us, my 
father, my wife, my child and nriyself, nothing to buy bread and 
clothes with, but the five dollars a month which you pay me for 
living with you.’ By the time his story was told, his heart was 
melted. Yet such are not strange tales in Persia, any more than 
in America.” 

Still there is hope even for Persia. One of the most animating 
scenes that I hav(‘. witnessed since my return to America, was the 
Washingtonian celebration, in May in Boston. As I stfx.d 

uj)on th<‘ beautiful common, and watched the vast procession, 
moving on wuth manly step to the martial airs, and read the various 
appropriate mottoes on their shining banners, a thrill of' moral 
sul)rnnity kindled in my bosom that I had stddom if ever experi- 
enced. I was saddened, h()W(,*vt‘r, when I tlionght of Ptrsia in 
contrast; but again I was cheereti; for in that procession I saw' a 
ph'dge, as I thought, that Jloston, at least, would inllict on Persia 
litthi more -\in' ilnifland rum: and round th(i world the star of 
temperance mo\ es. 


CllAPTKH XIV. 

ltKMO\ AL TO OROOAIl All. 


*TI.vvin(; put all <nir effects in portable order during the previous 
week, W(! started, Monday morning, Nov. Kith, for Oroomiah. Dr. 
(irant had prececled us several days, to see that our dwelling shoidd 
he in a liabitable stat(3 on our arrival, leaving Mrs. G. to accompany 
Mrs. P. and myself 'The German brethren were still at Oroomiah, 
and had had the kindness to superintend some repairs for us. The 
weather was delightful. We had long apprehended the commence- 
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ment of the autumnal rains ; but the Lord seemed propitiously to 
smile upon us, in granting us fair weather at this late season, for 
our removal. The two German missionaries then at Tahreez, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Nisbet, rode out six miles with us. There we bade 
adieu to these dear brethren and friends with whom we had often 
taken sweet counsel, and hastened on our way. Wc had started so 
late that wc did not reach our stopping-place, Ali Shah, six fursakt^s 
from Tahreez, until 8 o’clock in the evening. The last part of 
our ride was very dark and unpleasant. 1 sent our attendant for- 
ward to jirocnrc us lodgings, in which he succeeded ; but our beds 
and other etfccls did not arrive until 10 o’clock. The ladies were 
extremely tired, and felt the tardiness of the muleteer, more than 
the rudeness of our accommodations. 

\ov. 17. We started about 8 o’clock atid rode six fursjikhs to 
the village of 8hekh-w'alee. Here we could find nolodginjrs but a 
stable, and Mrs. P. and Mrs. G. were so annoyed by vermin as to 
be unable to sleep. We rose at 1:2 o’clock and sat up the rest of 
the iiiiilit, diverting ourselves, as well as we could, in prosecuting 
the warfare which the fleas had commenced. 

Nov. 18. W’e were on our w’uy at o o’clock in the morning, 
rode six forsakhs on the hank of the beautiful lake, and slopped for 
the night at Yavshanlec. This Miihammedan village of about 
forty families, takes its name from Yavshan, a weed which is 
much used for heating ovens. We found more comfortable lodg- 
ings than at our stopping-place, tin* previous night, tliougb there 
too we were much annoy(?d by vermin. 

Nor. 19. We again rode six fursakhs, crossed the mountain 
ridge which separates the district of Salmas from t)rooiMiali, and 
reached (iavalan,the village of Mar Yohannan, the hisliop who had 
resided with me at 'I’ahreez, Onr attemlant, who is a nephew ol' 
the bishop and helongs in (iavalan, rode forward to announce oiir 
corning. And alniiit a mile and a half hidbre reaching the village, 
the bishop came, ///// i^ottop^ to meet us: and as we advanced far- 
ther, nearly all the inhabitants inarched out in procession, to wel- 
come onr arrival. Their rejXNited assurances of mlrnno — inhtoiu 
— were long and loud. “ \Vere the w hole world to he givi'ii thi'in, 
they said, “ tlndr j<»y on that account could not e(|nal that created 
by our coming.” The bislio[) comlucted us to his own fioiise, 
where a large room was msitly sjiread with carpets for our recep- 
tion. Kvi^rything, in the humble dwelling, appeareii very cleanly, 
and much care and labor to mak(^ it .so had obviously Ix^en bestowed, 
in anticipation of our arrival. A dinner of bread, butter, cheese 
and raisins was immediately spread for us upon a Ne.storiaii table, 
which is a wooden tray, or r.ither a waiter, fnnn tliree to five feel 
long, and two or two and a half feet wide. This article is thin and 
light, with .sloping edges, three or four iiiche.s broad, .sometimes 
tastefully carved, and if it is kept clean, it renders a meal, in np- 
pcttrance, not uninviting. The lighter parts of the meal arc brought 
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in upon the waiter, but the more substantial and less portable ones 
— particularly soups — are placed upon it afterward. A row of the 
thin cakes of bread is spread around the border, about one half of 
each lying upon the waiter and the other half lapping over upon the 
carpet. At the close of the meal, this table with its remaining con- 
tents, is removed by an attendant, and the company retain their sit- 
ting posture undisturbed. The Mrdiammedan peasants, as well as 
the Nestorians, use this woodeti waiter in place of a table. 

While at dinner, the bishop called his brother, a lad of fourteen 
or fifteen, to the table to entertain us by nadlng English. The 
boy took a New Testament from his pocket and read to us the 
third chapter of Matthew, as well as many boys in America could 
have read it. We were alike surprised and gratified by thisexliibi- 
tion. The boy bad never received any Fiiiglish instruction except 
what the bishop had given him, after lic and the priest returned 
from Tubrf'ez, where they had resided eight or nine months in my 
family. Hotli the bishop and priest, as has Ixdi^re been mentioned, 
on reacJiing bom(‘, commenced, each in bis native village, giving 
English i?istruction ; and this boy's proficiency was a specimen of 
the success that bad attended their experiment. That the Ncsto- 
riaus have naturally fuu^ talents aiul a strong desire to learn, wc 
have full demonstration. “This boy,” stiid the bishop, as his 
brother closed bis book, “ T shall give to Dr. Grant. 1 wish him 
to h'arn Eiiglisb and study niedicim\” Jle is a bright, amiable lad, 
and J)r. Grant soon took him into his family. 

In the course of tb(* aft('riioon, many Nestorians called to wel- 
c<une us j)ersonally to Ordomiab, with whom w(‘ bad friendly con- 
versation. At evenimg, W(' sj)read our fare upon th(' native tray or 
waiter, which I bav(' mcntioiied ; and this, for oiir convenience, was 
placed upon a ‘•'t<M>l which we use on the road for a table ; and 
couches and cushions wiua* ranged around it in the ahsence of chairs. 
The bishop had ordered a lamb froin his father’s dock and di- 
rected our ntl(‘ndant to cook it for the occasion. A considerable 
nund)er of the \ illagers, who were present, were invited to partake 
with us, at otir evening nu'al. And to cn^wn the feast, just as we 
were sitting down, Messr.s. Ibawnle atid SchneidcT redt* up t(^ the 
door, on their return from their exeursii»n into tlu' hordews of Koor- 
distari. We passed tlie evening (h'lightfnlly with th(‘S(‘ missioriary 
acquaintances am! Ncsloriaii friends. ^I’he hishoj> and his lather 
importuned ns to remain with them two or thre(? days ; but <mr ap- 
preliensif .ii of rain, wbi<'b (lu* clouds bad for some time been tlireat- 
oning, mad(; ns anxi«)ns to complete the remaining day’.s ride to the 
city. We satisfied them hy proposing to vi.sit them at some future 
time, when we shoidd he ct>mfortably settled at our home. 

We rose tvv<i or tliree Ikuirs betbre <lay, Ni>v. 20tb, breakfasted, 
and set otf for f Irdomiab, aecom[)aiiied by the bishop. Eight fur- 
sakhs, almost forty miles, lay between us and the city. Just before 
day, our worst apprehensions respecting the weather, began to be 
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realized. It commenced raining violently, and continued, with lit- 
tle cessation, until night. The wind blew the rain directly into our 
faces, with the violence of a tempest. The ladies — particularly 
Mrs. Grjuit — happened to be well provided with cloaks, and by 
carefully wrapping themselves and allowing their horses to choose 
their way — following the bishop’s before and driven by me behind — 
they succeeded in keeping comfortable several hours. I had no 
umbrella with me and nothing on my head to ward oft’ the rain but 
my brimless Persian cap, whicbis not the least shield against sun or 
storm. When we reached the city, I was drenched through and 
through and chilled almost to inaction. The ladies were also (juite 
wet — particularly Mrs. P. — though much less chilled than myself. 
But through divine mercy, none of us suffered serious inconve- 
nience from that day’s e.xposure. We afterward even recognized in 
it a providential tavor. We had previously felt much solicitude, 
respecting the notoriety that must attend our approach and en- 
trance into the city in fair weather. Europeans — ladies especially — 
are rare cariosities there. And 1 had resolved, for the purpose of 
avoiding publicity as much as possible, to linger near the city until 
sun-set, and enter it in the evening. In that case, howtwer, the. gates 
tvould be closed, and much trouble might be (Micountered in gain- 
ing admission. But this rainy day entirely relieved us on the sub- 
ject. entered the city and reached our house w it bout the notice 

of an individual. 

So t.ardv were the workmen, that the united exertions of the (Jer- 
man brethren and Dr. (irant had been unable to secure tlu' comj)l('- 
tion of a single apartnu'ut for our reception. W(‘ reached the cilv 
towards evening and wt're introduced into an open room, wliert' 
soFiie joiners were at work ; and we sat down w ith them Ujjnn the 
shavings.* (_>nr muleteer ami servant linger(‘d behind, and <lid not 
make their appearance till the next day. Jnti!Fii<iate(i by the liirv 
of the storm, they turned oft’ tt) a village, whert' they made them- 
selves comfortable, and remained there* over night. Our loads all 
being w ith tiiem, we had neither i-hanges of raiment, })rovisions, nor 
bedding. We built a large tire from the shavings, by which w(‘ 
dried ourselves, and sent one of ilie workmen to market li)r [uovi- 
sions. He brought to ns bread and kibnh, which is m(*at cul up 
iuto mouthfuls and roasted u[)on spits. Tin* bread l)(‘ing tli(; rom- 
mon Persian cak(‘s, two and a lialf or three feet long, a foot wide, 
and perhaps a tw( ll'tli of an inch thick, contaim d the meat, when 
delivered to ns, rolled np within it, which we bad only to unroll. 
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^ JoiruTs, in P' rs'a, ;d\\a\>» win-n thry work, lik, 
holding tl)f':r work in tlw lap; and in phu-r ol' a work-licin li and vno, itu> 
snpj>ort tlu ir l)oar«ls and mouldings, wink- planing and joinlmg witli 

thoir toi't. Jn gomTal, wf may say that <'rirnf;j)s aro not nioro tlio antip'xl'*^ 
of' fu-fridi-nt'ds in thoir location, than in llnar iipidos of' (hung 1 lungs. 'I’lif ma- 
tron, for in dance, in knlUing a sUx-king, coiunicnces at tin; Luc ; and the tniv- 
elh.T mounU his liorsc upon the uU-side. 
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and the bread served us at once as a table, cloth, plate, and a sub- 
stantial part of our meal. We were hungry and ate with an excel- 
lent relish. And at night, we lay down upon the shavings on the 
earth-floor, spread (ner us our cloaks which w^e had dried by the 
fire, and slept very sw^eetly till morning ; for w'c were withal ex- 
tremely tired. Such was our introduction to Oroomiah ; and it 
was a pleasant one ; for we were heartily glad and thankful to find 
any shelter from the temj)esluous storm; and Mrs. P. and myself, 
not the least so, after more than two years’ jounieyings and remo- 
vals, to find a place we could call our home. With grateful recol- 
lection, we still annually ol).-;crve the 2f)th of November as our Pil- 
•Trim's (Iff if • 

As I ro<le up to our gate on our arrival, and dismounted, I drop- 
ped a valued walking-stick, that \ might hel[) the ladies from their 
horses. The stick was mounted w'ith a silver head, and engraved 
with my name, having b(‘en given me by a friend in America as a 
token, and 1 had carried it in my hand during all my travels. After 
assisting the ladies to dismount, 1 turiu'd round for my stick and, lo, 
it was gone. It was never returned, being taken, I snppcse, by the 
workmen who were repairing our house, and h:id issued forth to 
W'elcomc us. While I regretted tlui loss of the stalF, and the incident 
(lid not imj)r(iss me \ery favorably with the /te/zoY/y of the |)enple 
among whom we had conn* to live, a good German missionary, at 
Tabr(‘ez, in a l(‘tter, after lusaring of tiie circurnstancf;, solaced me 
by interpreting it as a very favorabh^ oimm ; viz. that our wanchr’^ 
in!>'s Were thai at an (laL 

Our lumse was a mud-walled structure, quite dilapidated, but 
c-oinfortable w hen la'paired. And it w as our good fortune to secure 
a location in the ino^a pl(‘asant and healthful part of the city, while 
tlu^ country around, as I liav(* before mentioned, is one of the most 
charming on which the sun ever shorn?. Our j)remises, moreover, 
are \(U*y t’avorablv situatcal |br our work, Ix'ing just (Ui tlu' dividing 
line betweeii the Muhauuuedans and .Ni'storiaus, and readily acces- 
sible to both classes. 

AT?/'. 21. W as as ch'ar and briglit a day as though a cloud had 
not darkened the heavens at Oroomiah that season. About 
o’clock in the morning, our muleteer .ami servant arrived. I inqui- 
red of the servant w hy he had thus lingered, leaving us w ithout beds 
and other nece>sarit\--. “I died (iildiiu) vesterdav in tln^ rain be- 
fore we st«ipp('d. Sir,” was Ins path<‘tic ]*ersian reply, — a reason 
w'hich 1 of e.airse lelt bound lo regard a.*> an atu})!e a]>ologv. "I’he 
muleteer had droj)p(Ml .M'vtu'al <»f mv K).ads into th(.‘ strt'ams on the 
way, which were tin ii much swollen by ihi' rain. Many of my 
books, pampiilets atid m.aps, as well as other valuables, were satura- 
ted with w ater and much injuretl. I sjient most of the d.av in <lry- 
mg them on the pavemeut of our court, in the bright sun. 

Karly in the morning, the governor sent his f'( r(/J-hdshee — rhirf 
officer — to congratulate us on our arrival, proposing also that his 
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cousin — a Khan — should come immediately in his Excellency’s 
stead, and welcome us in a more formal manner. We were obliged 
to request the governor to defer the Khan’s visit, until we should 
have a room in which to receive him, the only one we then had, 
and that hot completed, being nearly filled with ourselves and our 
boxes. Almost numberless Nestorians called also to welcome us to 
Orooiniah and to our missionary work, whose animated counte- 
nances, together in some instances with their tears, attested the sin- 
cerity of their professions. 

jVor. 3*2. Was our first Sabbatli at Ordomiah. The bishop and 
priest, who had lived in my family at Tabreez, were with os at 
break fiist. The bishop inquired whether we had had our morning 
worship. I answered liim in the afiirmative, and asked him wheth- 
er he wished to attend worship with us; “ To be sure,’’ said he ; 
** I wish always to unite with you in your devotions.” Both the 
bishop and priest were with us at our religious meeting. They are 
beginning to speak English pretty well. They appear much attacli- 
ed to us and seem to take it for granted that they are to live in our 
families. They were now of great service to us in assisting us to 
get our houses repaired and arrangements made for winter; besides, 
they had become so much more intelligent than the mass arouiul 
us, that we found them very agreeable companions. 

Xor. '23, We received many presents from Xestorians, both of 
the city and the neighb<iring villages. Mukaddasi,* (pilgrim, i. e. 
to Jf3rusulein,) among the re.st, caiiui from (ieog-tupa, the village of 
priest Abraham, and brought with him his little son whom he had 
presented to me on my visit at Ordomiah tli(‘ pr(*vious year. “ This 
child,” said the old man (putting the boy’s hand into mine), “is no 
longer mine ; he is yours; he is no longer \(‘storian ; lu' is Mii- 
glish; his name is no longer Yohannan ; itis.h)hn.” lie then told 
his son to read to me in my own language. Ami the Inty took I’roiii 
his pocket a New Testament and read tlie third chapter of Matthew, 
(which seemed to have been the r/z/Z/mg l(‘sson,) in an admirable 
manner. lie is one whom priot Abraham had been instructing, 
after his return from Tabreez. I took him immediately into niy 
family and he has proved to be an excellent scholar. 

Xor, *21. The governor again, sent to us, proposing that his cou- 
sin should call on us and coniuiunicati' his Excelhuicy’s formal con- 
gratulations ; but we were* still obliged to defer the visit till to-mor- 
row, for want of a j)lace in which to r(*eeive so distinguished a per- 
.soJiage. The next day, the Khan came to visit us. lie is an 
acc(implished Persian and said all the fine things of which i’ersians 
are so capable, — in praise of the governor who, he stated, belongs 
to one of the most renowned familii^s in the empire ami is the duel 
of the AlTshar tribe, and respecting tin* universal joy, which, he said, 
is spread throughout (.Iroumiah b\ (»ur r.rrival. In relation to us, 
among other things he remarked, “ your coining here is like the 
sun’s rising n])on the world; hitherto, darkness has prevailed ; l>ut 

l/!t<TalIy, the hohj. 
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•How, the light has come.” -The Khan, doubtless, alluded in his use 
of this figure, to the prospect of temporal benefit from Dr. Grant’s 
practice in medicine and my giving secular instruction. Hut we 
hope and trust that his remark will prove prophetic, in a higher and 
more glorious sense. 

Nov. 29. We visited the governor. His Excellency lives in 
more princely state than any man in Azerbijan, unless it be the 
prince-governor at Tabrecz. He referred to my visit here last year, 
and now welcomed me as a citizen with great cordiality. He ex- 
patiated at considerabki length to the large train around him, on 
the important benefits which he said he was sure would result from 
our coming to Orbomiah. He inc|uired of Mar Yohannan, who was 
with us, whether 1, whom he dignified by the title of the Mdliun^ 
master, (teacher,) had yet commenced giving instruction. The bishop 
told him, tliat it was my intention to do so, as soon as I shall have 
prepared a school-room. The governor replied, that he hoped J 
should by all means be ready to commence soon ; that I must not 
be permitted to rtMuain idle, where so much is to be done. He ap- 
peared to take it for granted, that our efibrts arc to be directed to 
the instruction and benefit of the Muhanimedans, as well as the 
Nestorians. And after making all due abaltancnt in this conversa- 
tion of the governor, for the much which was doubtless mcjre JVr- 
sian talk, (Mtough remains to convince me, that lu; h(‘artily wel- 
comes our arrival. 

Nui\ 29. The governor sent to in<|uir(‘ after our W(*Ifare, as he 
is accustomed frv ;uently to do. Many Na'storians also called to 
visit us — sonic of them from a considi'rabhMiistance. We discour- 
aged their coming on the Sabbath, which appi'ars to b(* their \isit- 
ing day. 

l)vt . 2. Mar Vohniman’s father and mother came to visit ns. 
from their village, a ili.^tance of near forty miles. 1 have never be- 
fore seen in Persia a native accompany his wife abroad. The 
bishop’s father was, doubtless, prompied to do so, by im}»ressions 
r(‘ceived through his .son, while the latter lived with ns at Tabreez. 
What a change would there be in tlie j>rospects td' this country, 
could the worth and proper rank of females be g(‘n(‘rally nncl(*rst(K)d 
and recognized ! The bishop's parents are venerable old people 
and very kind in their attentions U) ns. They now br<»nglu ns pre- 
sents of excellent cheese, almonds and raisins of tlu ir own produc- 
tion. They dined with ns; and though they had inner Indore at- 
tempted to use knives and forks, nor even seen them, they succeed- 
ed very well. 

Ik The Melik — governor — of Geog-tapa railed to invite 
ns to attend a wedding at his village. A blacksmith, an ingenious 
fellow who had become acquainted with me by making for ns a 
door-latch, called also at my study and was much amused with my 
American steam-stove. “ ft is,'’ said he, “ a wonderful thing, — at 
ouoe a fine vapor hath; a tea-urn; and a delightful tire-place.” He 
39 
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proposed to try to make something likfe it, which, however, will 
difficult, as the art of casting iron is not understood by the Persians. 

Dec, 7. About 8 o’clock in the morning, horses arrived from 
G6og-tapa, which were sent to carry Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. Grant 
to the wedding. Gf^og-tapa is a large village, about five miles dis- 
tant from the city, iidiabited entirely by Nestorians. And as a fam- 
ily of jnclik'Sy claiming to be descended from Jincient kings, reside 
there, it is regarded as a kind of Nestorian metropolis of the pro- 
vince of Orbomiah. Almost every day after our arrival, we had 
received invitations from different villagers, besides the formal one 
from the chief man, to attend tlie approaching wedding ; and our 
presence was evidently anticipated with no small degree of interest. 

We started about 9 o’clock in the morning. Mar Yohannan ac- 
companying us. The weather was mild and very fine, — almost like 
a morning of September in America, though the tops of the lower 
mountains were clad by a recent fiill of snow*. As w^e approached 
the village, a great concourse came out with trumpets and drums to 
escort us. “ ^Velco/ne, welcome,'*^ echoing from the multitude of 
voices and mingling with the r«ittle of their rude music made the 
whole region resound. And not the least agreeable circumstance 
was the frequent salutation of ** ^ood morning, ” from nmnicrous boys 
belonging to the English school which priest Abraham had opetied 
in this, his native village. After passing half way around the vil- 
lage, in a crowd of men, women and children, so dense as often 
completely to hedge up our horses’ way, we reached the house of the 
chief man, where the wedding was to be celebrated. The bride- 
groom, on the occasion, was his adopted son. A fat butfalo*^ had 
just been knocked down before the door. When we entered the 
house, the bridle stood lik(^ a veiled statue in the farther corner of 
a very large room, which was soon. fille<l to overflowing by the rii>h- 
ing multitude, — the bridegroom with red feathers in his cap among 
the rest, — who had b'^'en out to welcome our coining. 

It is the practice of the Nestorians to have the marriage ceremo- 
ny performed in their churches and very early — commencing at 
least an hour before day — becau.‘<e the services are long, and the 
nuptial parties and all the ecch\siastics, who participate in the per- 
formance, are t)bliged to abstain from food, on the wedding day, un- 
til after the ceremony. But in this instance, to gratify ns, they had 
deferred the marriage till our arrival — 10 o’clock, A. M. — and in- 
.stead of a.ssembling in the church, they had for our better conve- 
nience prepared to perform the service at this dwelling. 

As the crowd drew up around us, in anticipation of the cofn- 
mencement of the ceremony, Mar Yohannan gave direction, that in- 
asmuch as strangers were pre.sent, they should all be careful to make 
much Ies.s noise than is u.sual on .such occasions. Priest Abraham 

^ Tlio buffalo is doiriosticatiwl in IVrsla — i.s woiked like the ox — and its? 
fletb and the milk of the female are used as food. 
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was the principal officiator, but was assisted by two other priests 
and several deacons of the village, who joined with him in reading 
the prayers and select portions of Scripture — such as the account of 
Abraham’s sending after Rebecca for his son Isaac, Jacob’s serving 
for Rachel and all the other venerable scripture authorities that en- 
ter into their marriage service; the whole of which would doubtless 
be more interesting, if not more instructive, were it not read in an 
unknown tongue. The bride retained her plac6 veiled in the fiir- 
ther corner of the room about an hour, the bridegroom meanwhile 
standing near the officiating ecclesiastics. They then arrived at a 
point where hands were to be joined, this being made known by the 
ecclesiastics who alone understood tlie service. Several women in- 
stantly caught hold of the still veiled bride and pulled her by main 
strength half across the room toward her intended husband ; and 
several men at the same time seized the bridcgr(K>m who was at first 
ecpially resolute in his modest resistance, but finally yielded and ad- 
vanced toward the bride. A smart struggle ensued in his etVorts to 
secure her hand; but he at lengih succeeded, ami both, with great 
apparent submission, then took a standing attitude near the officiat- 
ing clergy. The regular routine of reading occupied another hour 
or more, when, first the bishops and after them the multitude — we 
of course among the rest — advanced and kissed the married pair. 

Tn the course of Mar Yohannan’s visit in America, a clergyman 
with wliom we passed a Sabbath, had an application to marry a cou- 
ple at his dwelling a few moments before the bell rung for a third 
meeting. He performed the ceremony in our presence, with all due 
solemnity of course, but in a formula so comprehensive and brief 
that he occupied, besides his short prayer, T think only a minute and 
a half Tlie l)isho[), remembering the Ncstorian marriage service, 
by way of contrast, humorously asked, “ Do you inarn/ people on 
niil-ronfh too ?” 1 regretted that iny esteemed ministerial brother 

had imt — at l(*ast in that instance for the sake of the bishop — at- 
tached to his marriage! formula a small epiota of the length of which 
the Nestorians have so much to spare. 

During the services at Geog-tapa, Mar Elias, the aged bishop 
resident in that village, came in. He saluted us in Kttfffis/i, s/taL- 
iuff' hands with us — which orientals never do among themselves — 
and rej)eating to each of ns, guur/ morning, 1 was much gratified 
to meet sucli a welcome from Mar Elias. His cautious distance, 
when 1 first met with him the year before, arose maiid} , 1 believe, 
from his fear that 1 was an emissary of Rome. His evident delight, 
in catching and using a few phrases of English, ns is also the case 
with rniiltitmles, is v(Ty gr^afiiyiiig, as an index of their interest in 
us and our obj('.ct. iVrar Elias took his seat by my side, and often 
translated to me in a whisper parts of the service whitdi, had I been 
lar more familiar with the language, I should as little have under- 
stood, so rapid and unintelligible was the manner in which the whole 
was recited. 
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was the principal officiator, but was assisted by two other priests 
and several deacons of the village, who joined with him in reading 
the prayers and select portions of Scripture — such as the account of 
Abraham’s sending after Rebecca for his son Isaac, Jacob’s serving 
for Rachel and all the other venerable scripture authorities that en- 
ter into their marriage service ; the whole of which would doubtless 
be more interesting, if not more instructive, were it not read in an 
unknown tongue. The bride retained her plac6 veiled in the far- 
ther corner of the room about an hour, the bridegroom meanwhile 
standing near the olhciating ecclesiastics. They then arrived at a 
point where hands were to be joined, this being made known by the 
ecclesiastics who alone understood tlie service. Several women in- 
stantly caught hold of the still veiled bride and pulled her by main 
strength half across the room toward her intended husband ; and 
several men at the same time seized the bridegri^om who was at first 
eiiually resolute in his modest resistance, but finally yielded and ad- 
vanced toward the bride. A smart struggle ensued in his efforts to 
secure her hand; hut he at lengih succeeded, and both, with great 
apparent submission, then took a standing attitude near the ofliciat- 
ing clergy. The regular routine of reading occujiied another hour 
or more, when, first the bishops and after them the multitude — we 
of course among the rest — advanced and kissed the married pair. 

In the course of Mar Vohannan’s visit in America, a clergyman 
with whom we passed a Sabbath, had an apjilication to marry a cou- 
ple at his dwelling a few moments before the bell rung for a third 
meeting. He performed the ceremony in our presence, with all due 
solemnity of course, but in a formula so comprehensive and brief 
that he occupied, besides his short prayer, I think only a minute and 
a half Tlie bishop, remembering the Nestorian marriage service, 
by way of contrast, humorously asked, ‘‘Do you marrj/ people on 
rnil-roads too ?” I regretted that iny esteemed ministerial brother 
had imt — at least in that instance for the sake of the bishop — at- 
tached to his marriage formula a small tpiota of the length of which 
the IVestorians have so much to spare. 

During the services at (iCog-tapa, Mar I'ilias, the aged bishop 
resident in that village, came in. lie saluted us in KngH$h, sliak- 
imy hands with us — which orientals never do among themselves — 
and repeating to each of ns, ^ood morning, I was much gratitied 
to meet such a welcome from Mar Elias. TIis cautions distance, 
when I first met with him the year helbre, arose mainly, 1 believe, 
from his fear that I was an emissary of Rome. His evident delight, 
in catching and using a few phrases of English, as is also the case 
with multitudes, is Nery gr.;iti lying, as an index iif their interest in 
us and onr object. Mar Elias took his seat by my side, and often 
translated to me in a whisper parts of the service which, had I been 
far more familiar with the language, I should as little have under- 
stood, so rapid and unintelligible was the manner in which the whole 
was recited. 
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After the services were closed, the married pair and the officiat* 
ing ecclesiastics, who had till then — near 1 o’clock in the afternoon 
— eaten nothing that day, retired to take some refreshment. A ta- 
ble was also spread before us, and wine was passed among the mul- 
titu<le. Conversation at length becoming lively, Mar Elias, as if 
from a knowledge of our views on the subject tempi rancv, said to 
me, “ Our country abounds in wine, and niy people are apt to drink 
more than they ought. I tell them to drink little and talk slow on 
such occasions, but they will not listen to me.” There was, how- 
ever, in this instance, very little that was boisterous, considering the 
large concourse assembled, and 1 saw no one intoxicated, from the 
liberal supjdy of wine. 

Inquiries have often been proposed to me, on the subject of the 
tr/nrs in Persia ; and I may here, as appropriately as any where, state 
the facts in the case. The juice of the grape is used in three ways 
in Persia. When simply expressed, it is called ^ivnty i. e. sweet It- 
i/uor. It is not drunk in that state, nor regarded as fit lc)r use, any 
more than new uiLsettled cider at the press in America ; nor is it 
even railed winCy until it is fermented. A second and very extensive 
use of the juice of the grape is the syrup, made from boiling it from 
this swe^et state, wliich resembles our molasses and is used in the 
same way for sweetening, but is never n.sed as a drink. This is in 
fact neither more nor less than oriental mola.sses. 'Phe third use 
of the juice of the grape is tlie distillation of it into arrak, or Asiat- 
ic brandy. The wines of Persia are in general much lighter than 
those of Europe ; but tliey are still always intoxicating. In making 
tlie.se statenients, I throw' down no gauntlet for controversy on tlic 
much vexed wine question, hut wisli simply to connnnnicate infor- 
mation. W'ere I to hazard the expression of jiersonal feeling and 
opinion, on this general subject, it would be that of the deepest re- 
gret for any ajiproximation in the tendency of the ag(‘ to the renu;v:il 
of the sacre<l landmarks of Scripture institutions. 

lletrothals are customary among the Neslorians, which are neLny- 
tiati'd by the |>arents or other friends of the parties, hnt not w'ithout 
their own knowledge and usnallv their mntnal cluiice, and at least a 
sight-ac(iu;iintance. These are made months, and often years, be- 
fore the marriage, at which time tokens or pledges, in the form of 
pre.sents, are givcfi by the wonld-b(* lover or bis friends, to the girl. 
A kind of semi-wedding i.s held at the lioines of I>oth parties, at the 
time of betrothal, which is regarcled as in a measure a sacre<l con- 
tract, though instances are not rare in which it is violated. Wives 
are purchased among the Nestorians, as th(w were in the days ol 
.Jacob, — the price varying from five to fifty or one hundred dollars, 
according to the standing .and charms of th(‘ [lerson. It is not con- 
sidered proper for the father of the bride, w ho receives the purchase 
money, to appropriate it to his private |)urpi>«es, hnt expend it lu 
fbrni.shing her w ith “ wedding garments.” The* wedding commen- 
ces and continues two or three day.s at the homes of both parlici^' 
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The bride is then sent for and conducted to the house of the bride- 
groom, who, amid music and dancing, gallantly welcomes her arri- 
val, by throwing at her, as she approaches and alights, a few apples, 
or painted boiled eggs, from the roof of the dwelling, as loving to- 
kens. The marriage service is performed immediately after her 
arrival, and the festivities are continued several days, during which 
she is present among the guests, but is kept closely veiled. 

That the burden of ihese long weddings may not be onerous on 
the j>arties, it is considered proper, for the numerous guests, at the 
close, to make a liberal contribution, commonly enough to meet the 
expenses of the wedding, and sometimes, much more. This ecpial- 
izing system is perhaps a good otie, as weddings thus bear heavily 
upon nobody at a given time, and the poor can as easily marry as 
their more wealthy neighbors. The common age at which the 
Ncstorians marry, is from thirteen to fifteen of the fiMuale, and from 
fifteen to seventeen of the male. The bride, on her marriage, be- 
comes a member of the bridegroom’s father’s family, subject like 
her husband, and their children, when blessed with them, to that 
fath(‘r’s p:itriarc.h:d su[)ervision and control. 

It occurs to me that the reader may be gratified with a specimen 
of the long marriage service of the Nestorians. T will fpiote from 
the concluding jiart, or that which is technically styled “the bless- 
ings.” This portion of tin; work — for the whole service composes 
a small volume* — is in tlu' form of a rude poem, divided by the 
letters of the alpli ib(;t, in the alliterative manner of the 1 IVHh Psalm, 
each respective division commencing with tlie letter by wiiich it is 
numbered. Tin? bridc'grtiom, bride, bridemau and bridemaid 
are separaody addressed, or “ l)h‘sse<l,'’ — each address forming, in 
fact, a distinct poem, and its [larts extemling through all the letters 
of the alphabet. 'The |)ort ions relating to the two former will sutfice as 
specimens, wiiieli tnay also he regarded as a fair sample of Nesto- 
ri:m liter iture ami poetry. If words abound to the lack of sense, 
the sin lies of coiirsa' at the door of the bt>ok or its authors, and not 
of the translation, which I give as Utrrdlhf as the ditferent idioms 
of the Syriac and English will permit. 

Kxtkact rm»M Tiir. M AiuiiAor. skrvk i:. 

“Then let th(‘ priest jiut liis right hand on liie lueids of the 
bridegrootn and tin* bride — the hrideman and hridcmiaid, and 
bless them with thestr hh'ssings. 

Wiieii the priest has taken his right hand and said, ma:ssi\<;s, 
then let tlu‘ priest repeat tliis blessing Uj)on the head of the bride- 
groom. 

At i f. 

'1'!jou wIj ) howesl thy lii'ud Ix'foro thi' pri('sl in humility, the 

'' 'fills volmu»‘, which is called, liarnkta, is inad(' up «)f extracts from dit- 
ferent ancient writers, Fiphreiii the Syrian, among others. 
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Lord, our Lord, shall lift up thy head, and thou shalt prosper [or, may 
thou prosper] in both worlds. * 

Baktfi. 

The blessing of the Lord shall be upon thee ; and from the books* I will 
repeat for thee. The sun with its heat shall not harm thee, neither the 
moon with its changes [waxing and waning]. 

Gimkl. 

Your head shall be conspicuous; you shall overcome your enemies ; your 
increase shall he perpetual, while in your abundance you shall not come to 
want. 


Dai. ED. 

Your deeds Messiah shall prosper, and shall bless you in your going out 
and coming in, and help you in your sitting in the assembly and in your 
speech. 

He. 

You shall overcome your enemies; the}^ shall be earth under your feet; 
and you shall flourish, both in public and in private, with a good and a fair 
name. 


Vav. 

Your purses shall be full, as Lison with its p»‘arls ; and the multitude of 
y’our children shall spread thcmselve.s abroad like the abundant overtlowings 
of Gihon. 


Zain. 

Thy seed shall be in plentitude like Daklatli [the Tigris] wh«'n it is swol- 
len : and thou shall multiply and increase in thy childnui on ev(?ry side, like 
the river Phrat [Euphrates] in the midst of the nations. 

H AIT. 

Your prosperity shall bo four-fold, both in body and in soul ; and your 
riches, both terre.stial and celestial, shall be doubU'd. 

Tait. 

Tlie li'jrht of the overshadowing cross shall keep thee by night and l>v 
day; thy house shall be advanced; and thou shalt rejoitM‘ therein forever. 

Yoon. 

Your knowledge shall be like gold ; before all your friends it shall shine, 
W'ith the favor nf the Lord wliich shall be up»)n you ; with light sliall it direct 
your going forlli. 

K Al'II. 

The crown of your head shall b«* blessed. The garments which you put 
upon your mortal body shall be blessi'd ; blessed, also, your bridal bed ; 
blessed your abode, and blessed your possessions. 

JjA.mf.d. 

in repose, peacefully shall you slund)er ; in tlie morning, with joy shall 
you awake ; at nor)ii you sliall gatlier your g<>ods ; and at all times, grateful 
ease sliall you find. 


* The Scriptures and otlier book.s, from which the cpjolatioiis are allusions 
rather than literal extracts. ' 
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Meem. 

J'rom strength to strength shaltthougo; from glory to glory shalt thou 
attain ; from degree to degree shalt thou ascend, and from good to good ad- 
vance. 

Noon. 

Exaltation and honor shall he unto thee ; thy name shall he good and fair ; 
like David and Constantine, the Lord shall increase thy glory. 

Skmcat. 

The loving branches of thy loins in joy shall rise up before thee; and like 
the comely olive plants, they shall be blesscjd around thy table. 

A I. 

When thou strctchest forth thy right hand, the right hand of the Lord 
shall respond ; and \vh(*rever thou shalt put thy left hand, his help shall be 
with thee. 

Pe. 

Thy sustenance, in this world, .shall be wdth life and peace; evil shall 
not come nigh thee, iieitht;r by night nor by day. 

S \Nr)A. 

Our prayers for you shall be accepted and our desires answered; you shall 
be a father to chiefs, and priests shall comti forth from your loins. 

Koph. 

Before' all men shall thy root spring up like the slock of Abrahatn ; the 
Lord shall bless thee like Ephraim, and like Jacob who begat Joseph. 

Kaimi. 

Tliy firstlings and thy substanc«‘ shall be unto tln'c in righteousness ; a 
high wall shall lx; round about thee, with the protection of the Lord. 

SlIKE.V. 

Thy name sliall go fiuth among kings, and thy speecli among cliiefs ; the 
fruits of thy loins shall overllow, and they shall be preserved from calamities. 

Tvv. 

The adoriable Trinity will <*rown thee with every blessing, and by thee 
shall God be praised, and we will all say, y<*a and amen.” 


“ Next, the blcs.sings upon the bride, according to the letters. 

-A I KK. 

May God, wh(» hlesseih the just, bless <uir bride wlx) is given in marriage. 
May her attir«' i)f the inner-man be comeliness, and her outer-garments, 
beauty. 

B \KTlf. 

May lie render l)los.sed to her the house into which she enteretli, ns the 
house of queen Helena; may he hallow to her the marriage, which is estab- 
lished by the laws of llx' faithful. 

Gimp l. 

Her ornaments, treasures and abundance, amplify them plentifully, and 
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rejoicp her husband [lord] as he comes in; let him look with admiration up- 
on their excellence. 

Dalko. 

She shall order her house for her hiishand without strife and noise ; and 
liis lioiiorshall increase and abound ; his fame, also, aiuono* her companions. 

JIe. 

Grant to her tile joy of her heart; and enliirhten the li^lit of her eyes; 
heal the wounds of her members and forgive to her the sins of her soul. 

Vav. 

I'liou shall b(‘ first and now [a preet‘deiil] in whom Virides shall be bU'ssc'd ; 
aeconling to thi' words of tlie priests shall thou be blessed, and in tin* re- 
sponses of the deacnuis. 

Za IN. 

Adorn her body with health, and luMuty aeeompanii'd with modesty ; her 
name shall go abroad in honor, and she shall live a })eae(‘ful liii*. 

}Jait. 

Bt'hold, thou exalted on high, and bless thy handmaid, and her husband ; 
by thy rioht hand, O Lord, keep them ; by thy grace may tin y be preservaal. 

Tait. 

Virtue, life and health grant unto her from thy treasure-hon.se and in 
mercy answer her wants with an abundant and overtlowing nn*asnre. 

Y«»oi). 

la't tliy right hand be np'm lu‘r : and under thy .<kirt, let lier be shielded; 
ileliver her fr«»m evil and violence; and let h<*r abode b«‘ for tbiiu' bonor. 

K \ I'll. 

.All the righteous women [departed] (»f our people ami otlier nations shall 
staml lietbre h<‘r, as before a mirror. .\nd with them, she shall enter info tin 
wedding, [ill lieavenj. 

L \M> n. 

She shall emhra<-e Sarah, with atfeelion. Bless thou,t) Lord, lier olVsprmg 
like Isaac ; let her be bles.sed like Kebei'ea ; and preserve her oli’sprlng lilo 
Jacob. 

-M F K 'I . 

Gaiise her beauty to lujual that rtf Kaehel ; and may her seed he like jo- 
.seph ; bless thou her womb lik»' Leah, that slu* may he a mother unto many 

Noon. 

May Ihv token of' fiivor hlf-s her like Asyat ; and wilt thou increase ainf 
multiply Ikt like Kphraini ; let her also he like Votihavar; and In r sons rc- 
S«.‘ mble M OSes. 

Sfmi \ r. 

M ay a good hope till ln*r soul like that of Kliznbe-th, of’ihe see<l of Aanai ; 
may her otfsjiring reseinhle Lb azar .and Ithainar. 

Ai. 

Grant aid unto her, like Sapphira ; and favor her «dlspring like (iershoii. 
And cause* her mouth, like Miriam’s, t<» abound with livmns ami singing. 

1‘f.. 

Divide to lier an inheritance in the land, hh Mahlah, lloglah ami Vaali 
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rNoali], and Milcah and 'J’irza, the sistcrn who inherited tlic portion of tlu'ir 

Sauua. 

Bestow (|uiet within iier house, and increase peace in h(?r dwcHinjr; may 
there lx* priests from li(*r children and deacons from her offspring. 

Kopii. 

Her s(*ed slnill inherit her possession; her fields shall he with well:-? of wa- 
ter; her sons shall reeliiir* upon cushions and li(;r daughters upon cotiches. 

^ Kaisii. 

Tier husband shall greatly r<*j()ice ; ln*r fathers, nioreov<*r, shall lx* glarl ; 
and sons, the perfectioji of tl)y will, () imrd, shall grow upon h(*r knees. 

S I [ K I : s . 

Her si*?'d shall he multiplied as the sand, like unto the star.s in tlie hrma- 
nienl ; and like Jordan in tin* days (»f Neesan, | April,] and ahuiidant he her 
wealth. 

Tav. 

'fhon sh-’lthl(‘ss tliy m'#d-s(“rvant, O our Lord, according to thesr* words 
of hlessiuo; ; ac^’ording to the prayers of tin* saints, all tin* <lay< of her life. — 
Jjct glory and thanksgiving :*se(*nd tolln* i''atli(*r, llie Son, and tliftlioly Spirit, 
from liem'etiji'tji fc’everaod ev<-r — to worlds without i.md, yea and Am(*n." 

A point of (linV'reiico hotwceii these two singular documents, 
which naturally strikes the Western reader, is, that while the bride- 
groom is addressed in the second person, the bride is spoken of, in 
the third, — a direct, mldress to a female, on any public occasion, bo- 
ing rtmarded by orientals ;is indecorous, at least if often rt^peattid. 
We omit th(‘, “ blessings,” ibat succeed, addressed to tbe attending 
bridtMiian and bridemaid, which are divided in tbe same manner, 
by tin* hitters of tiu* alphabet; also the address to the a.ssemhiy ; 
and will only add the following few word.s, which form the conclu- 
sion of the whole mutter. 

“ \a'\ tin* priest make the sign of the cross [with his hand] over 
the assembly. Conclusion. Ih) the<‘, tluni bridegroom, illustrious 
and adorned like tin; ro>e, — Ix'loved and woven into the erown of the 
celestial liridegroom ; and to the(*, thou bride, beautiful and spot- 
less among virgins, chosen from the fairest of tli<' chnreh; and to 
thee, ihon honored hrideman, the emblem of John the Baptist; and 
to thee, thou fair and worthy bridemaid, and upon all this ini»u- 
merahh* innltitnde; j)eace, mercy and blessing, and the graceofour 
adorable (jod, be ninlu[)ried, now, and forever and (^ver. Amen.'* 

W(* coiitinned a friendly conversation at llie Neshirian wedding, 
until tlir(‘(‘ o'clock in the afternoon, 'riie joy imparted to all hv 
our pri?sonce, was evidently very great. When we retirt'd, the whole 
multitude thronged aronml us, and again reiterated, wt lcomr — 
f omr : and many rusiied np to us, after we had mounted our horses, 
to kiss onr hands. M ir Klias was tlie last to turn hack of tiiose 
who acc.ompanied us some distance on the way. Onr ride home 
was delightfid — particularly from our feelings of gratitude to (jod 
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for such indications of the confidence of the people in us, and of 
our unobstructed access to all classes. 

Dec. 9. With Dr. Grant and Mar Yohannan, I rode to Ardi- 
shai, about fifteen miles distant from the city, to visit Mar Gabriel, 
the l)ishop resident in that village. Mar Gabriel received and enter- 
taine<l ns with much cordiality. On my inquiring whether he would 
like to come and reside with me, and learn English and teach me 
his language, he replied, that he should he very ha|)py to do so, and 
would C()me as soon as the present feast is over, which would be tlie 
case in three or four days, lie is a young man of talents, and I 
have, from my first acquaintance with liiin, been anxious that he 
sljould early come under the direct inlluence of our mission. Dr. 
Grant now emj)loys Mar Yohannan as his interpreter in medical 
prescriptions, a considerable part of the day, and priest Abraham 
is soon to be engaged in a teachers’ .school on our premises. I 
therefore find it etpially convenient and necessary to employ anotlier 
Syriac teacher for myself, and am happy in securing so promising 
a man as Mar Gabriel. Such, however, is his youtldid restlessness 
of character, that it is a question how longer liow regularly he will 
be induced to devote himself to study. 

Da\ 10. Priest Abraham impiired to-<iay how long, (iod willing, 
I expect to reside in Persia. I replied hy asking how' long lie and 
his people desire us to remain, and he (piickly unswa ia'd, “Always.'- 
I ctmversed with him about commencing our teachers’ school, lie 
appeared highly pleased with the prospect, and said that all tlic^ 
iVosU)rians, clergy arid people, are anxious that w<* should ojxai 
schools among them, to the fullest extent practica!)I<‘. Mar Shi- 
mon, too, the Patriarch residing in the Koordish mountains, ho 
stated, having heard of our coming among his peoph^, had w ritten 
to Orooiniah that our arrival affords him inexj)r(‘ssil>le gratification. 
Tlie Xestorians are extremely apprehensive that our attention and 
efforts may he in a measure diverteil from them and directed t( - 
ward the .Muliammedaris. “A multilmf^ of Muhammedans, in the 
city,” said priest .Vbraham to-flay, ” an* talking about coming to 
school to you ; l)i)t 1 beg voii do not receive tiieiii.” I’his is a very 
difficult matter to dispose of, — not more because prejudice rc'ars a 
separating barrier between the tw’o clas.^es, tliaii because we have 
not time and strongtii to <lo half that we desire for one, and less ol 
course for both of them. 

Dec. 15. Mar G ibriol came to reside with me. Iftr is a tall, 
fine l(K>king young man. His native wildiu'ss and mitire unacijuaiii- 
tance with our manners and cusloins remimi ns forcibly ol Mar Yo- 
hannan and priest Abraham's appearance*, wlieii they came to re- 
side with us at 'I’abreez, and of the rapid improvement which tliey 
have since made. As an instance, at onr table liiis cvcmiiig — a po- 
sition w hich tlu; young hisliop had never Ijefore occu})ie<l — priest 
Abraham was j)assing his cup to Mrs. Perkins for a second cu[> ol 
tea, Mar Gabriel, whose cup was but lialf emptied, thus interriqitcu 
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him, — ‘‘here take mine; 1 have finished.” “Oh no, I thank yon,” 
said priest Abraham. “ Takf‘ it, 1 don’t wisii for it,” said the bish- 
op, and with a tone so decided that the poor priest was obliged to 
yield to episcopal authority, though to his unspeakable ernbarass- 
inent and mortification. 

J)( f. I(). Commenced constructing a series of school cards in 
the Nestorian language, which has hitherto never been reduced to 
a written form. Priest Abraham writes a beautiful hand and bids 
fair to be an able assistant. Our first attempt was a translation of 
the Lord’s prayer, which T may denominate, our first hanflful of 
rorn, to be cast upon the tops of these naked moral 4nountains, far 
more sterile than the bare, parched, physical summits, in Persia, that 
most of the year are like the mountains of Gilboa, without rain, or 
dew, or fields of otTering. May the fruit thereof soon shake like 
Lebanon. Numbers of the Nestorians were in at my study, in the 
course of the day ; arid all were much interested in the business in 
which we were engaged. They were greatly delighted to hear reari- 
///g in their language, — a thing they had never heard or conceived 
before. And even the sober priest was so nnich amused to hear 
the familiar sounds of his native tongue, rend, as well as spoken, that 
he could not refrain from immoderate laughter, as he repeated, line 
by line, what he had himself just written. I added a few words of 
very simple coimmmt to the Lord’s prayer. “ From wiiat book did 
you take this impiired [)riest Abraham ; from no book, 1 rt^plied, 
but from my own thoughts. IFc was utterly astonished, and declared 
that all the bish(;j)s of his nation together could not compose sjich 
wis(‘ and excellent matter; and this declaration would probably 
give no more than a fair imj)ression of the ignorance and itnbecility 
of the Nestorian clergy at this time. Tndeed, the priest added, in 
the same connexion, iliat they never attempt to fiirnish any V)riginal 
matter, written or oral, but merely recite tinur devotions; or at 
most, the lew who underataud enough of the ancitmt Syriac, some- 
times translate, orally, a few verses from the ancient into the ver- 
nacular language. 

I)rr. IS. I read at evening with our priest and Nestorian boy, 
the fifth chapter of iMatthew. 1 remarked at some length, on the sin 
of profaneness, as there forbi<ld<*n. Said the priest, “ you talk just 
as iMar Flias, our bishop, talks; but nobody will give ear to him — 
iiohodj ! — ''*‘d wliat shall we do ? Our people are all great sinners; 
but not a man of them will iijsten to reproof or warning.” I told 
Abraham tint he must prrnrh. “ Hut nobody will listen to me,” he 
replied, I told him he must pray to God for the inlluence of the 
Holy Spirit to accompany his me.ssage to the hearts of th(\se whom 
ho addresses ; and tlie idea seemed to strike him as new and to 
lo<lge in his mind. Priest Abraham incpiired whether 1 did not think 
it would be a good thing to have the Bible translated into their ver- 
>iacular language. I had never suggested the idea to him ; but now 
encouraged it. This evidently afforded him great satisfaction. How 
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many Ncstoriaii hearts will leap with joy and gratitude whenever 
that great work shall be accomplished ! 

Dir. 21. An aged priest from the Patriarch’s residence, near 
JuIamcTk, dined with us. He is an uncle and a kind of acting dep- 
uty of Mar Shimon, and is now on a visit in that capacity among 
the churches of Ordoiniah. He said that the Patriarch and himself 
had heard of my having arrived at Tabreez with the design of aid- 
ing the Nestoriaiis, and their hearts had been filled with thanksgiv- 
ing toCiod on that account ; but he was now most joyfully surprised 
to find us actually at Ordoiniah. The appearance of this aged priest 
is that ofsincQfity — much more so than we often see in this coun- 
try. And I liave little reason to doubt, that he and the Patriarch, 
and in fact, the mass of the Nestorians, do heartily welc(une us to 
our labors. They seem deeply to fec'Wtheir huv estate, — and are in 
just the condition to be thankful for help ; and in some measure, 
to be led to look to God also from whom alone their help can come. 
In the evening, we and our families spent an liour in singing. Our 
six Nestoriun and tour American voices harmonized much better 
than the fastidious might suppose. The Nestorians are extremely 
fond of our mode of singing. 

Drc. We visited a Khan. He intri'duced a son, who is 
subject to epileptic fits. In describing his case to Dr. Grant, the 
bisliop, who was with us, said, “ he lias a devil.” The incipient 
suggested to me the probability that .some of those in our Savicair’s 
time, who were said, in Just this language, to be jx ssessed ol‘ devils, 
may have been merely snbji^ct to epileptic fits, the cure of wliicli in 
their worst features w( uld indeed be a striking miracle. 

Dev. Mar Gabriel, for the tirst time, read with ns, in Kii- 
glisli, at <;ur family dev(.tions. His own gratiticatii n w as very gr( at 
oil the occasion ; and his proficiency lias certainly been ijuite com- 
mendable ill thus becoming able to read our language, tliougli but 
very imperfectly, in ten days after first leaking at the aipliabc't. 

Drr. 27. W as the Sabbath. In coiiverfiutioii w ith our Armenian 
servant, wlio came with me from Tabreez, I imjiiirf'd whether he 
now prayed, separated as he is fnun his church and Inune and the 
people of his religions commiiiiitm. “ Yes,” said he, “ alter I l)id 
you and Mrs. P. good evening, f go away every night and pray hy 
my.self ; and 1 remember with great .satisfactii n .Hunethiiig wliicli 
you once said, hut which our greatest bis}H!|) iiev(‘r thought of; 
you told me, that God is always present, in every place, and knows 
when we pray alone just as well as when we go to mir church with 
the priests.” 

At our Bible class, this afternoon, the two servants connected 
with our families, as well as the ecclesiastics and hoys w ho live with 
us, were present, and all listened with eager attention. Instead ol 
doing the; whole myself, I re quested Mar Y oliaiiiiaii to traiislatc 
sonie of the verses into 'J’urkish and e.xpiain their meaning: and it 
was very gratify iiig to listen to his intelligent and impressive re- 
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marks, — and particularly so, as he is becoming quite interested in 
preaching in the same manner to his people elsewhere. Instead oi’ 
the many childish, mystic ineit;iings, with which both he and priest 
Abraham formerly invested every passage of Scripture, they now 
give as their own the same expositions which I incidentally suggest- 
ed, as we read the New Testament together from day to day at 
Tabreez. When all, or a considerable number, of tlie Nestorian 
ecclesiastics shall thus preach and enforce their preaching by a con- 
sistent example, what a revival may we hope for, in this now de- 
graded and lifeless church. 

ril). As the year draws to a close and J embrace the occa- 
sion to survey our position and circumstances, two or three points, 
relating to our work, urge themselves upon me with indescribable 
importance. We are in pressiui*need of more laborers. We are like 
two solitary reapers, in the midst of a vast and glorious harvest, fully 
ripe ajid fast falling into the ground. And while*vve drop our sickles a 
few moments and take our pen to send forth our leeble cry for help, 
we can scarcely find the time for this ev(‘n, such is the pressure* of our 
work ; for /tow is emphatically the day of salvation h>r the thousands 
and thousand.s who stand rc‘ady to receive the bread of life at our 
hands. There are from one hundred to one Imndred and fifty thou- 
sand Ncstorians, to w hose minds and hearts we may have as ready 
access as w'e could to almost any population of the same amount in 
America, .so far as a /c/V/mg/zess to enjoy our labors is concerned. 
The hostile character and unsettled state of the savage Koords may 
indeed he<ige up onr way for a time to the N(‘st(^ri:m m* untaineers, 
hut they will come to ns more or less and we shall gradually reach 
them by our inllu(*nee. Dr. (jrant is almost wholly (H'.enpicd among 
the sick and the dying. His medical prescriptions, every day, pro- 
hnhly surpass twice the amount of the ino.st active physicians in 
.America. 'That I. thercli^ri* ne^al a clerical companion to aid me 
in the education and religions instruction of these thousands of 
Nestorians, can of course not he doniiled. It is impossible for me 
to do more than a very small fraction of what is imperiously reipii- 
red to ho (lorn*. And while tlu* Nestorians ar(‘ thus impi*rfectly pro- 
vided for, must ahsolnlely he attompttal for the hcnctit t f 

the millions of perishing Muhammedans ? As they witness onr in- 
cipient efforts for the instruction of the iNcsiorians, tlu'v look np<in 
these r/iristidu .dihjicts with feelings of yVr//c//s//, and as naturally as 
resentfully ask, are wti to he thus passed by ? Many youthful fol- 
lowers i>r tile False Prophet are ready and desirous to put themselves 
iinmedialcl V under our iustriictioii. What then shall we do ? AA'liat 
(an we do ! Why, to quiet the Miihamincdans ami kt^ep them from 
actually rising uptm ifie Nestorians or ourselves for entire neglect. 
Dr. (irant shuts his door against the sick, an hour or twa) in a day, 
t'> keep a small Mnssniman scIkm>1. But amidst his labors as a phy- 
i^ician, his etforts for the instruction of that class nmst of course he 
very limited, — little more in fact than an apology for attempting to 
nothing for them. 
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We also need a press at our mission. It would be safe at Ordo- 
niiah. The Persians understand the use of the press. They have 
for sometime had one in active operation at Tehran, and now have 
a lithographic press at work at Tabreez. We have nothing to fear, 
tlierefore, from the prejudice of the Mrihammedans against our 
establishing a printing-press here, — at least, a Stfriac press. And 
the Nestorians, so far from apprehending anything unfavorable 
from the measure, are constantly importuning us to procure for them 
that important auxiliary. That it is indispensable to the successhji 
prosecution of our labors needs hardly to be stated. Where would 
the modern Greeks have been, had they remained until now, witli- 
out any part of the Holy Scriptures, t)r a single syllable of literature 
of any kind, in their vernacular hingiiage ? Just there the Nestori- 
ans must remain, with the exception ot the very limited inlluence of 
the school-cards, which we may be able to prepare by' the slow mo- 
tion of the pen, untihwe have a press in operation. 'Phey have vig- 
orous, active minds; but no books — not vm — in their spoken lan- 
guage. But most of ail do we need the prayers of the American 
churches for a revival of religion among the Nestorians. A few of 
them daily read the Bible; and all of them are ready to liear the 
gospel from our lips, as our progress in their language enables us to 
proclaim it to them. What wait we for, then, birt the descent of tla^ 
Holy Spirit, that the living word, as it thus reaches their minds, may 
subdue their hearts and become tli(! power of God unto tlieir salva- 
tion ! 


CUAPTVAl X\\ 


STATE OF THE FIELD. 

Tin: local situation and civil condition of the Nc'storians are no- 
ticed in the tirst cliaj)ter of this volume. Their religifnis character 
is al.<o alluded to there, but it should be more fully .stated, that the 
reader may th(* better understand its gradual development in tlie 
tollowirig chapters. As I'liristians, tlie Nestorians, when wc 
reached them, resemi)leil iUo. valley <d’ Hzekiers vision of dry bones. 
And our feelings, on surveying the ath^cting scene, were ])robal)ly 
not unlike those* of the iiH)!jrniiig prophet, yi contemplating the 
state of fallen Israe*!. “ (^in the.se bones live tvas (be inquiry, 
which the painful spectacle itself prennpted from ns, and to which 
the promised breath of .lehnvah, to breathe upon those slain, luid 
caiise them to live, could alone inrnish a comforting answer. Or, 
more strictly, perhaps, the Ncstorian.s might then be described in 
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the affecting language of the apocalyptic address to the church of 
Sardis — “And unto the angel in the church of Sardis, write : these 
things saith he that hatli the seven spirits of God and the seven 
stars ; I know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou livtat, 
and art (had,"'" 

Tlie Nestorians, aLso, had a name to live. And to the forms 
of tlieir church, many of which have almost a Protestant simplicity, 
they clung with mortal tenacity. Their periodical fasts, which con- 
sist of restriction to vegetable diet and are quite numerous, many 
of the people woidd sooner die than violate. Declarations to that 
effect have been repeatedly made to our physican, when he has pre- 
scribed r/iirli(‘n-s()ni) for the sick, which they would most peremp- 
torily refuse, because it w'as j)rescribed on (lays when their church 
canons restrict them to a vegetable diet. And one of their bishops, 
when first visited by Messrs. Smith and Dwight, it being in time of 
Lent, scrupulously abstained from the use of wine at dinner, be- 
cause the vessel which contained it had been internally oiled to 
prevent leakage; but ho at the same time urgcfl them to joirj him 
in a glass of l)ran(ly, as an innoccnit bever;ige, inasmuch as it had 
not been thus contaminated bv contact with animal oil ! 

With a name to live, and with all their rigid j)unctiliousncss in 
adhering so strictly, to the letter of th(j Ibrms of their religion, the 
Nestorians as a body w'ere, however, dead. The life and the power 
of Christianity had departed. Scarcely a .symptom of spiritual vi- 
tality remained. Of the meaning of regeneration, even their most 
intelligent ecclesiastics seenuMl to know little or nothing. Their 
view's respecting it, (’Xt('nde(l hardly heyond tin? rite of water l)ap- 
lism. At least, they a{)peare<i to supp<»se that this rite possessed 
some mvsterions cliarm that involved the agency of the Holy Spirit 
so tar as it i>('ver e\('rt(’(l. And their wajrks were not found per- 
fect Indore God. Tin* plain commandments of the decalogue, — 
those against talsehood and the violation of the Sahbath, li)r in- 
stance, were u'ant«ndv and alim»st imivcn^ally l)r(»l\en. Falsehood, 
among all clashes — (Mjiially as among the Muh.ammedans — aj)pearod 
to he much more hahilnal than leiliiig the truth, and wlum there 
was not even the poor apology of a pretext for preferring falsehood 
to truth. On the Sabbath, tliey w’<»nhl not indeed labor; hut, as 
matter of calculation, would visit, engage in festivities, trade, and 
Jirrange their hnsincss, far more than on any otlier day of the w eek. 
Profaneness proviids among them — as well as among the Mnssul-. 
mans — to an extent that astounds an American (‘ar. It has so run 
into the U'xttire of their language, as to form constitmmt parts of 
their most common phrases.^ 'Phe hoy who drives a team at work, 
a cow to pasture, oi a mule in the caravan, cries out almost incos- 

It slioiild })(• cnnc.'dcd, that orirnta l<, llioiigli (liiis liahitiirdh' profane, arc 
filso more ignorantly, and far Icsjs inalov<*lciilly liian tliose 

luv addicted to t)\is sin in ;\nu‘ra‘a. 
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santly, ‘ Yd Alldhj — O God, as equivalent to, Go along, in Eng- 
lish. The chopper repeats the same, as a kind of sing-song charm, 
at nearly every blow of his axe ; and tlie gardener, as often as he 
pushes his spade into the ground ; and the same is in general true 
in other kinds of labor, vind in conversation, Wallah, in Turk- 
ish, and IVshimcv d'^Alldha, in Syriac, a direct appeal to the Su- 
preme Being, is synonymous with a note of admiration or exclama- 
tion, and is in fact the close of almost every sentence ; and obscenity, 
among the mass, is about as prevalent as profaneness. Intemper- 
ance, too, as already stated, exists to a fearful extent among the 
IVestorians. Their temptation to this sin is peculiar, their fertile 
country being like one great vineyard. 

When reminded of the sin and inconsistency of tliese vices, in 
nominal Christians, especially in those wlio professedly inakeltheBibio 
their rule of faith and practice, they would acknowledge the wronrr, 
hilt at the same time excuse themselves, in consideration of their 
de})rcssed political condition. Ikying, they would urge, was often 
indispensable, to save them from being ovcrrcaclied and oppressed, 
by their Muhammedan masters. The scriptural observance of the 
Sabbath, too, they would say, must not, in their circumstances, be 
expected. Frequent oaths were unavoidable to command belief 
and tucilitate business with their oppressors. - 4nd as to free in- 
dulgence in tlie use of wine, they would account their facilities fov 
such indulgenci? as a precious boon voiichsaf(‘d by heaven, and 
almost the only one left to them, to cheer and sustain their spirits 
under their intolerable burdens. 

It should not, liowever, b<‘ inferred that ( Miristianity, in th(‘ fidh'n 
state in which it existed on our arrival among tluun, co>t tlK'iii no 
sacrifices. It cost them the privilegi's of fri’enum, and brought up- 
on them almost every species of ignominy and ofipression. Annri- 
ran Christians km)W nothing, in Cfunparismi \vuh the iVestoriniis. 
of sutfering for the namr of the L(»rd Jesus. 'I’luw an* liabiliniily 
called by tlieir sujx^riors, llui Midiammedans, unrftan infidels and 
dogs, and are treated in accordance with those ejiithets. Often 
their property, and sometimes their children, are. wantonly stripped 
from them, on account of their attachment to (.diristianity, while 
their renouncement of it would place them at mice* beyond the 
reach of such indignities and sutferirigs. And it is woiiderlid, that 
they have clung, from century to century, so tenaciously to die 
naniv of oiir holy religion, jiaying such a j)rice for it, while nn- 
cheered and niisnstained hv its living consolations and p»>w(‘r. 

iVor should it he sujiposed that tlieir formal (Miristianity — tlieir 
having a nam(‘ to live, while thev were dead — was of no practical 
benefit to them. FiVmi the apparmitly lili'lcss form exerti'd on 
them a very salutary and important inllmmce. It saved the (‘.\istiiig 
reinnant from becoming .Muliammedans, and from the no less de- 
plorable alternative of yielding ti> Paprd domination. And as 
hav(‘ rdsewlii're suggested, it pre.'-'-rved among them, in some re- 
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spects, particularly in thoir observance of the seventh cornmand- 
ineiit, a far higher standard of morality than exists among the de- 
based followers of the False Prophet, with whom they live, and by 
whose vices they are more or less contaminated. 

As of the church of Sardis, so also in relation to the Nestorian 
church, we may, in the spirit of charity, hope that even^ here it 
might be said, thou hast a few names which have not defiled 
their garments.” If such there were, however, on our arrival 
among them, we must stretch the mantle of our charity much 
broader to embrace them and cover their deficiencies, than is war- 
rantable in enlightened Christian lands, so blinded were they by the 
deep darkness and borne downward by the mighty current of ini- 
quity and corruption that prevailed around them. 

Education, when we reached the Nestorians, was at an ebb 
almost as low as vital religion. None but their ecclesiastics could 
read at all, and but very few of them could do more than iiK^rely 
repeat their devotions in an unknown tongue, while neither they 
nor their hearers knew anything of the meaning. Indeed, in both 
an intellectual and religious point of view, the flame of their candle 
had long been flickering and was ready to expire. The com- 
mencement of our missionary labors among them was just in time 
to strengthen the things that remained and were ready to die, and 
save the Nestorians us a church from actual extinction. 

Jan. If), IKK). To-day we met in our new school-room for re- 
ligious worship. I had labored with niy own hands, most of the 
previous week, in comj)any with the tardy joiners, cold as the 
w'eather was, to construct seats, sand-boxes and writing-desks, that 
we might be ready to commence our school without longer delay. 
It is a spacious, convenient room for a school, and no less so for 
a place of worship, for which j)urpose it is also designed. Today 
we tried to consecrate this sclu>ol-roo!n to the service of the Lord. 
1 preached on the occasitui from I Kings 8: 27, “ But w ill God in- 
deed dw'cll on the earth? Ibdiold the heaven and heaven of 
heavens cannot contain llu'e; how much less this house that 1 have 
huilded and 1 Kings 1); B, “ And the I.ord said unto him, I have 
heard thy prayer ami thy supplication that thou hast inad(* before 
me; I have hallowed this liouse that thou hast built to put. iny 
name there forever ; and iiiine eyes and my heart sh.ill be there per- 
j)ctually.” It is, we trust, our fervent prayer, that this Scripture 
may be verified, in relation to our school-room ; that scores and 
hundred'^ w ho shall in the good providence of God, in the pnigress 
of our work, resort to it for instruction, may find it in very deed 
“ the luaise of (jod and the gate of heaven.” The plainness and hum- 
bleness of the ])lace, presented, in onr view , no objection to making 
our first occupancy <»f it an occashm of special religious acknow- 
ledgement, and informally consecrating it to the liord. .Tacoh 
deemed it fit to set up stones in the desert and pour upon them oil 
32 
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to mark the site of his Bethel. And even the skeptical poet has 
well said :* 

“ Shall man confine his Milker’s sway 
To Gothic domes and inouldt;rinir stone ? 

Tliy templ(? is the Ihe.e of day ; 

0 Karth — ocean — heaven, thy boundlt'ss tlirone.” 

Jati. 17. Onr school-room, fitted up in the liaiicasterian style, is 
an object of great curiosity. Multitudes of both Mrdiaiiimedans and 
Nestorians throng to inspect it. It is the first Lancasterian school- 
room ever opened in Central Asia. May it prove the harbinger of 
hundreds and tliousands. 

Jffft. 18. Onr school commenced. Seven boys from the city at- 
tended. They all took their stand in a semi-circle around the manu- 
script card suspended on the wall, which priest Abraham with my 
assistance had prepared. And as they learned their letters and then 
began to repeat a sentence of the Lord’s prayer, for the first time, 
with a delight and satisfaction heaming from their faces, ecpialled 
only by the novelty of their employment, I could understand some- 
thing of the inspiration of Dr. Chalmers, when he pronounced the 
Indian hoy in the woods, first learning to read, to he th(^ subliinest 
object ill the world. 

Jan, 19. Seventeen scholars from abroad joined our scliool. 
Among them are three deacons and one priest. They all lodge in 
a single large room in one of our houses. 

Jan, 2JI. Tile scholars recpiestcd permission to attend onr Mn- 
glish worship. We of course made no objection. They attended, 
sat very still and listened, though they knew nothing of onr lan- 
guage. It is very gratifying, in this dark and distant land, to have 
.so many jiresent at religious worship. Mar Vohamian took his seat, 
by inyside in the desk, He now understands enough of Kngiisli to 
he in a measure interested and jirofited by attending our meetings. 
In the afternoon, we lield another religious .H*rviee in the school- 
room, for the benefit of the .'scholars, eonducting the service' in their 
own language. A few of the older pu[Hls read, each a vf>r.M!, uliicli 
Mar Yoliannaii expounded, occupying .all the tiim* with the excep- 
tion of the very few suggestions which I found it proper to add to 
his appropriate and impressive remarks. .Mar Vohamr.m is a natu- 
ral orator. Though little accustomed to preaching, the size of his 
audience and the interest of tlie undertaking .seeriual to inspire him 
to-day with unwonted ardor, and rendered him (jiiito ehxjiient. 

Jan, 27. Our scliool succeeds very well. But we greatly ti(*c<I 
slates, pencils and other .suitable apparatu.s. By eonstant toil, I 
succeed in furnishing reading, two hours per day, on manuscript 
cards iti the Nestoriau language. Two hours, the scholars read the 
Scriptures, in the Syriac, which they rlo not understand, hut 

learn to pronounce syllables, form words and spell, in that way; 

By run. 
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find two hours they spend in writing with their fingers in the sand- 
boxes and in learning arithmetic from the abacus. During the time 
devoted to the two last named exercises, a class from the older schol- 
ars read to me in English. Two of the deacons who belong to the 
school are very fine young men and render important assistance to 
priest Abraham, as monitors of classes; and by alternating^ iii writ- 
ing, they are able to copy two cards a day for the use of the school, 
in connexion with their ow'ii studies. 

My labors at this time, and indeed during the year, were very press- 
ing. Eight hours in a day I was occupied over the language, in re- 
ducing it to a written and grammatical form and translating portions 
of Scripture inte it for school-cards, and two hours I taught the Eng- 
lish class ill the seminary ; in addition to superintending the general 
affairs of the seminary — preaching twice on the Sabbath, attending 
one or two meetings during the week, and performing an amount 
of miscellaneous lalior incidental to the commencement of a new 
inissitm, which seemed often of itself well nigh sufiicient to require 
rny whole time. 

Jan. III. Mar Joseph, the bishop resident at Ada, passed the 
Sabbath with i>r;ir Vohannan. lie attended our English service, 
this morning, and I had thus a Nestorian bishop pn either hand in 
the desk, while I tvas preaching. Our service in the Nestorian 
language, in the afternoon, was extremely interesting. Mar Vo- 
hannan’s remarks were again intelligent and impressive. Mar Jo- 
s(*ph and a priest from his village listened with deep attention. At 
this meeting, we have a constantly increasing congregation. Last 
Sabbath, Mar Yohannan repeated at the commencement of the ser- 
vices, a short jirayer, which 1 had prepared for the daily use of the 
school. 'Lo-day, he asked me whether he should again rt'pcat that 
prayer. I told him that he would perhaps prefer to make a short 
prayer extmnpore. “ No,*’ said he, “ 1 cannot pray from my heart, 
Sowell as tliat prayer is writtem.” So he again repeated the school 
prayer. At the close of the meeting, 1 r(!(piested Mar Yohannan 
to invite Mar Joseph to add a few remarks. He did so, but Mar 
Joseph declined, being, as Mar Yohannan whispered to me in En- 
glish, ashamed to attempt to preach extempore. His meaning was, 
that the other bishop was too diilident to make the attempt. Mar 
Josepli expres.sed hims<df as much interested in the service, and said 
that he rejoiced to see such a commencement of preaching the gos- 
pel among the Nestorians, Tin' contrast appeared ti> be striking to 
him as well as to the rest, to their worship in their churches, which 
consists mort'ly of rec/iting their liturgy and some portions of the 
Scriptures in an obsolete language. 

I liavc ofnm been inquired of, in the course of my visit to the U. 
States, in relation to the character of Ne.storian preaching. The fore- 
going pages will have informed the reader wliat it was, if indeed 
preaching can be said to have existed, among that people, when we 
c.omrnenced our missionary labors ; and what it is becoming, under 
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the influence of these labors, will appear in subsequent chapters. 
I may remark in general, however, that it still diflers widely and 
will continue thus to differ, from sn'wonizhig, in the Western sense 
of that term. The Nestorians never think of limiting the subject of 
a discourse to a single text of Scripture, but usually paraphrase and 
expound a whole chapter or at least a paragraph. Perhaps we may 
characterize their preaching as in general rxpositori/ ; but not mere- 
ly so ; it is in a high degree discursive, darting from Dan to Beer- 
sheba on the wing of a bold figure at a breath. They also inter- 
mingle many incidents and anecdotes and often with impressive 
effect. 1 hud on one occasion described to priest Abraham the par- 
rot — a wonder in natural history, which is not fouiid in Northern 
Persia, except in rare instances, when it is carried there as a curi- 
osity. In speaking of its loquacious and imitative powers, 1 men- 
tioned that my fatlier, when I was a small boy, purchased a parrot, 
for the gratification of his children ; hut in attempting to carry it 
lioine in a cage, he found that the bird was shockingly profane — 
assailed him witli fearful oaths — being inconvenienced and [irovoked 
by its removal, and having learned to use that dialect at a public 
house in a city ; and that, lest it should injure liis children, niy fa- 
ther opened the cage, long before reaching home and committed 
the parrot to the fields. Some time after this conversation 1 hap- 
pened to be present at a meeting, where priest Abraham was nd- 
dre.ssing a congregation on the subject of profaiioness. And he took 
me by surprise, in the course of his remarks, by introducing the 
case of the parrot, from which he drew an argument ami left an im- 
pres.sit>n that his hearers will never forget, by first describing the 
bird and then stating in detail that the mi.ssionary's father bad such 
a horror and <lrcad of the sin of profaneness, that be would not car- 
ry borne tlie parrot be bad purchased, because it had h arned to 
repeat a few wicke<I words. — The Ne.'^torians also introduce mau\ 
scripture quotations, making Scripture, in the true, (‘vaiigelical 
method of preaching, interpret Scripruri*, though their quotations 
are far enough from lieing always the nu»st pertinent. Mar Vohaii- 
iian, on one occasion, being a.sked liy a young ch^rgyman, in the 
L. S., whom he had just heard preach, * what is the style of Neslo- 
rian preacliiiig,' replied,^ in his broken English, “ we preach all 
from the Bible; hut you take ottv word from the Bihh', and a thou- 
sand words from A///cr/Vr/,” — referring to the practice of writing 
sermons from a .‘single text; jierhap.s also half serion.sly chiding the 
paucity of (|uotalions from Scripture in some sermons to which he 
had listened. 

W^e find it expedient U) adopt, among the Nestorians, a style cl 
preaching .somewhat analogous to that here described, as best suited 
to the oriental mind, and e.^|)ecially in its uncultivated state. It has 
been well remarked that there* is little hfr'u — in the technical sense 
of that word — in the IJihle, particularly the Old Testaimmt. I 
Holy Scriptures are doubtless a true index of the mould in which 
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they were cast — Asiatic mind, at the periods when the respective 
portions were written. The general characteristics of mind, as 
well as of manners and customs, in Asia, remain essentially the 
same; and a highly logical sermon, in the common acceptation of 
the term, would produce as little effect on an audience there, at the 
present day, as it would have produced in those early times. Not 
that logic, learning and study may not find ample scope, in preach- 
ing to the Nestorians. Indeed, without these, an American, or Eu- 
ropean, will be ill able successfully to adapt himself to circumstances 
so different from those in which he was reared, and address and in- 
fluence minds naturally of a stamp so widely diverse from those 
with which he had been acquainted, as well as shrouded in igno- 
rance, warped and encumbered by prejudice and .stupefied by general 
degradation. 

Fib. 1. The fast of Jonah, as the Nestorians denominate it, 
commenced. This is an annual fast of three days, observed in coin- 
inem<»rati()n of .fonah’s being .swallowed by the whale. Most of 
each day is occupied in chanting prayers at their churches. Like 
their other fasts, it seems to amount to little more than a .senseless 
routine of forms, and their [)rayers, we fear, are a cliattering noise. 
During their fasts, the Nestorians abstain from animal food ; but 
only in Lent, from food altogether. Each fast is anticipated by a 
entrance of the fa.st, which is a time of fea.sting, and 
followed by an Fjpfln^ ft stivai, which arc seasons of the most di.s- 
gusting <lissipation. In this way, almost the whole time is cut up 
into fa.‘<ts and feasts — into seasons of partial abstinence alternating 
with brutal indulgence ; and scarcely a single week remains, during 
the whole year, undisturbed by their senseless nniminery or noisy 
revelling, except during tlieir long fast before Easter. 'The pe(»ple 
proclaim, with much selt-complacency, the number and length of 
their fasts, and aj)penr to thifik themselves very from the 

fact that about one half the year is included in their periods of par- 
tial alKstinence. 

The follow ing catalogue of the Nestorian fasts is given by Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight, with their u-sual accuracy, as it was furnished 
them by Mar Yohannairs father. “ It being Friday, we first qiie.«- 
tioned the priest res|)ecling the fasts of his <*iiurch. In con junct i('n 
with the others who were present, he inforni(‘<l us that they fast 
every Wednesday and I'riday ; twenty-live days before (’hristmas: 
fifteen da vs bet'ore the feast of St. Mary ; three days before ti\e feast 
of the cross, wliicb occurs twelve days after Lhristmas ; three days 
before the feast of St. .lohii ; three days before the feast of Khodeera 
Nehliee;"^ lifiy days before Easter, including Easier Sunday, when 
th(‘y eat meat ; and fifty days before Pentecost, tiie observance of 
"Inch i.s optional and not regarded by all. We asked, as he fin- 
ished the list, if there are no im>re, and he jocosely replied, ‘ Why. 


An epithet applied to .loiiah. 
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are not these enough ? What of the year remains for us to eat V 
In none of their fasts, do they eat any animal substance whatever ; 
and in Lent, with the exception of Sundays and festivals, they eat 
but twice, once after mid-day, and once after evening prayers, and 
some eat only the latter meal.”* 

I know not what more artful contrivance Satan could have in- 
vented, to substitute in the place of the pure religion of the gospel 
which works by love, sanctifies the heart, controls the life, and regu- 
lates the conduct, than he has furnished in tho fasta of these oriental 
churches. By common consent, it is lawful and proper to labor and 
transact business, as usual, during their fasts. The ofily difference 
between this ami other time is abstinence from animal food, and in 
the morning, in time of Lent, entire abstinence. No matter how 
richly vegetable dishes are served up during these seasons. Indeed, 
the palatable preparation of fast-dishes is (juite a science among them, 
and walnut oil, frpm the Koordish mountains, is in high requisition 
for the purpose. 

But during their fe.«tivnls and saints’ days, it is regarded as highly 
improper to labor. The whole time finist then be devoted to eating, 
drinking and carousal. According to priest Abraham’s exposition 
of the subject, they do not regard their festivals and saints’ days as 
holy time, in the same s<m.sc in which they thus ('steem the Sabbath. 
But they say, is always de»erinined against persons who labor 
on those days, and their nmlertakings will invariably be thwartetl, 
and not ituprobably '<om(‘ signal calamity will als«) visit the oHi*nd(‘r. 
It is not easy to conceive what an .amount of (*vil reailts from the 
weeks of idleness and the general cht'ck to industry, caus('d hv this 
ecclesiastical prohibition of labor. Happily, onr st'hool is not much 
interrupted l)y it. The most skilful hair-splitters among the Nesto- 
riaiis, see nothing in rea<rmg or the study oi‘ aritlmu'tic, which savt)rs 
.so much of secular labor as to con.^^titute sin or incur <langer. Bur 
wo betides the boy, or the man, who takes his p(‘n to write during 
these festivals. Writing w<»nld be labor. 

While imr hearts art* often re.idy to sink, in view of this 
degraded of the Nestorians and their gross departures iVoni 

the spirit ami prai:tice of the gospel, we are, at the same time, 
cheererl by circumstances of enconragetnent. ’Tlie bigli^crlesias- 
tics in our families, and m.iny others, manil(‘<t d(‘ep interest in niir 
instriictiou'-j ami evirlent dissatisfactiofi with their owfi .‘senseless cere- 
monies. It shonifl be acknowledged, moreover, that their absti- 
nence from which the Nestorians observe during their filty 

days of Lent, does keep the peoj)le, as a mass,>u/;tr, during that pe- 
riod, and affords us the most favorable* npportimitv in tlie whole year 
for preaching to then} the go.^pc’J. A/id we must not do injustice to 
the general subject of fasting. Di.sgnsted with the flagrant ahu.'^es 

^ lu Arim riiri, Vol. |.l. p. gu**. Ihu ts ou’iy of the ]);irngrai>li 

this sid>jecl art* liert* i^uotcil. 
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of the practice — nay, its almost entire perversion, as observed by 
Papists and other fallen churches, making it, as they do, a matter of 
merit and even a work of supererogation, have not Protestant Chris- 
tians verged to the opposite extreme ? That fasting is a practice 
clearly recognized by our Saviour, as proper to be observed among 
liis followers, is obvious from the passage where he says, “ when ye 
fast,” etc., assuming its existence, and then gives directions respect- 
ing the manner and spirit in which it should be practised. And we 
have only to recur to the biographies of eminent saints, in every age 
of the church, to learn how important and salutary is its actual ef- 
fect on Christian character.* While, therefore, we guard against the 
abuses and the deadly effects of the periodical system of fasting, as 
practised by merely nominal Christians, should we nut be ctjually 
careful that we do not undervalue or neglect private fasting and oc- 
casional social seasons, in coniH^xion with prayer and humiliation, 
as an appointed and important means of sanctification ? 

2. This afternoon, the mother of tliree of the scholars came 
into our school and commenced disturbance by ordering her sons 
to go liome. Priest Abraham, the teacher, was at cliurch. The 
monitor was fVightt'iied ami s(‘nt to my stmly for me. As 1 entered 
the school-room, tlie woman turned from the monitor and direct(Ml 
her vociferations to me. “ My boys,” said she, “ shall stay no 
longer. They are not ^lan a ; tliey are related to the melik of our 
village ; and you, sir, shall not have the glory and the benefit of their 
jirc'sencc in your school, without paying them wages.” Not wishing 
to join in tlie enC(»tiiiter, 1 sent a boy to the church to call jiricst 
Abridiam. priest soon came, and the woman, b(‘ing one of Ids 

flock, was a little intimidatcal. 11(‘ was much excited, particularly 
by tlie insult which lu^ mmeeived slu* ha<l offered to iiu', by her im- 
pertinent vi’cih rations. “ You and my nation," said lie, addressing 
liimselt to Iw'r, “ art' most vilt' and nngralefid ; atid it is on this ac- 
count that the l.ord permits th<‘ Midiammedans to ojjpress us. 'Jhikc 
your b(»ys and go.” Ilv this time, .Mar Vohannan, w ho was als(> at 
the churcdi and had rectdvi'd some intimation of the trouble, entered 
the school-room. ll(‘ reiterati'd, in vet stronger tmins, what the 
pru;.st liad said, and it»l(lthe scimlars, moreover, th.il every mie who 
WMs not intending to remain thne i/rars, imi^t h*avi' the school that 
moment; that he should nut allow the Atnericaii gentlemen who 
had come here to l>less a!ul saic his peojde to he tims trealetl, and 
so on. 'Dif* v\;aijan, with great mortilicatiun, toidv her l)oys and 
<lcparted. 'The scholars uttered and reiterated their tostinu>ny that 
she is oni' id’ tlie worst wonu'ii in the country and had conducted 
most disgracefully m liiis instance. But we liave, doubtless, multi- 
tiid(‘s to ('uconuti'i* hen*, w lm are just as K>w ami mercenary in their 
feelings ami e(|ually insensilde to their own welfare. Our school, 

^ J lir lati' (MiiiiuMit Dr. fayson, it will be rccollecloif, was in the practice 
of fastiiicr^ for some time, one day, every week. 
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however, was essentially benefited by the occurrence. The priest’s 
and bishop’s lectures reminded the scholars that they, and not the 
missionaries, are the ones benefitted by their attending our sc1kx)1. 

Feb. ?3. The fast of Jonah closed and the sacrament was ad- 
ministered in the Nestorian church. The bishops importuned us to 
attend and partake with them. I was so unwell of a severe cold as 
to be unable to leave my room. Providence thus furnished me with 
a satisfactory excuse for not going to the church, had I been dis- 
posed to do so in other circumstances. May they become Christians 
in heart and life, as well as in name ; and then what a privilege 
wdll it be to unite with them at the table of our Lord. At evening, 
Mar Joseph, who w^as still w'itli Mar Yohannan, called at my room 
to inquire after my health. “ You wt're unable to be at our church 
to-day,” said he. Yes,” I replied, “ I have been confined to the 
house.” “ May Cod restore you and long spare your life,” continued 
Mar Josepli ; “ I trust he has a great work for yi>u to do, for our 
poor people, who, we are sensible, have wandered far from the right 
way.” The seriousness with which he spoke, and his evident so- 
licitude for my health, made me Inippy in the belief, that his words 
expressed the sentiments of his heart. 

Feb, 4. Finding work enough fully to occupy priest Abraham in 
translation and the preparation of school-cards — no man in the 
province being able to use the pen so handsomely as he can — wc 
sent, to-day, to a village ten miles distant for priest Yohannan, who 
has ail excellent reputation for a Nestorian, as a book-scholar, to 
come and engage as teacher in our school. 

Ffb. (). Priest Yohannan came. lie is near forty years of ago 
and is a very intertysting man, — the liest scholar in Syriac that I 
have met with among this people, — and apjiarently serious and up- 
right in character. At evening I read with the priests, the jiarahlo 
of the sower, which is to be, the subject at our afternoon servici^ to- 
morrow. They manifested much interf*st in my explanation of iho 
passage. 

Fib. 7, In the absence of Mar Yohannan, priest Yohannan as- 
sisted me in c<»nducting the Nestorian service. Hi; gave, as his 
own thoughts, the substance of the remarks which I made on the 
passage of Scripture contemplated last evening. The scholars wore 
very attentive, and the prie.<ts appeared soliMiin and much interested 
in the meeting. 

Ft b, 9. priests inquired of me the particular object of our 

Monday evening [irayer meetings, f told them, that we attach no 
importance to the time, hut our object i.s often to stir up each other s 
minds, and to pray for ourselves, our friend.s and the kingdom el 
Christ in the world. And in further explanation, 1 read to them 
Malachi Hi, ‘‘ J’lien they that feari'd the Lord spaki; often 
to another, and the Lord hearkened and lieanl and Hebrews llh 
2^'S, “ Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves together as the 
manner of some is ; but exhorting one another, and so much the 
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more as ye see the day approaching.” The idea of such meetings 
seemed new and interesting to the priests, and they expressed deep 
regret that their owh people have not hearts thus to assemble and 

Fch. 10. This evening vve revised the beautiful evening hymn, 
commencing, “Tlie day is past,” — which I lately translated, with 
Priest Abraham’s assistance, for the use of our school. The priests 
appeared enraptured with the hymn, so much so that they could 
scarcely cease singing it in the tune to which I adapted the trans- 
lation, though both were alike new to them. The modern Syriac 
far surpasses our own tongue in the soilness and sweetness of* its 
sounds. 

Feb, 11. The scholars having obtained a copy of the translation 
of the new hymn, sung it this evening two hours or more of their 
own accord in their room. Their style of singing is, to be sure, 
nnle enough; but it is gratifying to observe such an interest and 
etfort to learn. 

Fib, 13. We studied the parable of the wheat and the tares, 
and others which follow, as the subject of our religious meeting 
to-morrow. 'Phe priests were again deeply interesterl in the exer- 
cise, They arc remarkably docile, and ready to receive my ex- 
planations of Scripture, though their heads were so long since filled 
with their own mystic interpretations. ’Phe same childish exposi- 
tions of the jiarables of our Lord, which were introduced in the 
early centuries and have so often since been repeated in the (wiental 
churches, arc still lloating in all their primitive freshness among 
the Nestorian clergy. These must be gradually removed — crowded 
out, by the simjiie truths of the gospel. The human mind, every- 
whore, far more than nature in the philosophy of the schoolmen, 
abliors a vacuum. It avails little to attempt to displace ernw, till 
truth is supplied in its place. 

F'h. 11. iViest Abraham assisted! me in conducting the Nesto- 
riiiu meeting. Our sch(H>l-room was <piite full, and the seriinisness 
and attention of all present were most encouraging. The priest 
was very accurate in giving the same expositions which 1 had sug- 
gested in our jirivate meeting the eve ning liefore. with a single ex- 
ception. On the parable of the leaven, forgetting himself for the 
moment, he started upon one of the old stereotyped interpretati(Uis, 
according to whirh, r/v/w/ svnttnrc and every trorfl must have a 
specific, tiiTurative application. “Why/’ said he, “did the woman 
hide llu^ i(‘aven in three measures of meal \ I will tell you why; 
it was because Noah had three sons, from whom the whole world 
was peopletl. 'I’be meal is the world; and the three sons are the 
three races of men.” It is such puerile theology, rather than tlu^se 
grosser perversions of the Bible that savor of blasphemy, as found 
in the Papal and other oriental churches, that we have to displace 
born the minds of the Nestorian clergy. In the evening, we invited 
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the scholars to our dining-room, to spend a half hour in singing 
their hymn. It was a delightful season. 

JFvb, 14. We commenced the great work of translating the Bi- 
ble into the Nestorian language. May the Lord j)rosper this, his 
own work, in our feeble hands. The entire Scriptures now exist 
in the ancient Syriac — the book-language — in a printed form ; but, 
ill the Jacobite or common Syriac character.* While this ancient 
language is not understood by the people, the Jacobite character is 
detested by the Nestorian ecclesiastics, (from their prejudices 
against the sect who use it,) even those who are able to read the 
language in that character, as well as their own. A translation of 
the Bible into the modern tongue, and a version of the ancient Syri- 
ac in the Nestorian character, are both therefore greatly needed. 

luh, 17. A considerable number of our scholars went home, to 
engage during the rest of the week in a season of feasting, in anti- 
ci[)ation of the tifiy days' fast which commences next Sabbath. A 
wealthy, inlluential Nestorian, from Charbfish, a village two miles 
distant, called to invite us to be his guests to-morrow. 

Ftb. IS. Early in the morning, lior.sos were sent from Charbash 
for the ladies, and we set otf about 10 o’clock on our visit. Priest 
Yohannan being well ac(juainted in that village accompanied us. 
Though a season of general festivity, no importunity, at dinner, 
could induc(' him to taste a drop of wine, lie had formerly l)ecn 
strongly addicted to it, as we had before been informed ; but on 
coming to reside with us, he had entirely abandoned the use of it 
of his own accord. Our host humorously remarkeil, “ Priest Vo- 
hannau used to drink wine excessively ; hut be lias become a s(*l)or 
man, in living two weeks with you.’' Tht' pri(*st felt much morti- 
fied hy this allusion to his former habits, not suspecting that W(^ 
were aware of them. To the end of the f(*:ist be drank notliiiig 
stnmger tlian water, and mainiain<*<l bis ground with th(^ firmness 
of thorough reformation. Such examples encourage us to adhere 
to the strictm‘ss <»f our American habits in matters of temperance, 
insiearl of attempting any compromise with the p(‘ople of these 
countries. 

i’Vh. IV>. Por several days, our servant has (*\pressed strong ap- 
prehension r)f an a-^saiill from thiev(*s. “ J'he impression is gem'ral 
in the city,” said he to me to-day, “that a gang of rohlxTS are plot- 
ting an attack upon you hy night.” I impiired, why ? Whelher 
there was any dissatisfaction on account of our residing in the city. 
“Oh no,” said he; “ both Muhammadans and Neslorians are yoiir 
friends, and are anxious for vour safety. Hut tin* rohlxTs have 
conceived the idea, that yon have chests of money in your hou.'-^os.” 
In Persia, every European is .‘supposed to be loaded with m<'ney- 
Our .‘situation is lonely, removed as \v(* are entirely from Ihircjicaii 
residents. The great advantage.s, ho\vev(T, which Orbomiali oilers 


The Syriac character brnt known to Europeans 
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to the missionary from tliis very circumstance, reconciles us to our 
distant seclusion. No mountain of European vices here lies between 
us and our appropriate labors. And no army of vicious forei/^iiers 
are here, to oppose us and our object, by slanderous reports and 
immoral example. It is a circumstance that calls for devout thank- 
fulness to God, that this promising field is thus fully open, without 
a hand or a tongue, or a single extraneous influence to raise a bar- 
rier against us. 

The reader will better understand the foregoing allusion to our 
personal insecurity, as well as the general stale of our field, by 
knowing more of the prevailing class of the people of Ordorniah. 
7Mie Mrihamrncdans of that province, who are at least three li)urths 
of the pi^pulation, are AJJ$luir ^ — a bold, warlike tribe, originally 
from Aflghanistan, or fhistern Persia. 'Pliey have such a ropntation 
for rudeness and barbarity, compared with most other Persians, 
that it was, at that time, the o{xinion of several of the Enirlish Imu- 
bassy, who wore (h'oply interested in our ol)j(‘ct, that we could not, 
with a dm^ regard for safety, attempt to resirle among tlimn, — espe- 
cially as no fhiro[)eans ever had been ptnananeiit residents in the 
remote city of (jrdomiah. He, however, who has the? hearts of 
all in his hands, and turneth them as the rivers of wattT are turned, 
so favorably disj)os('d the mass of thos(^ .Midiammedans, b(;th rulers 
and people*, towards us, that they have not only from tin* first otlered 
us no nioh'station, but have treated us with uniform kindm'ss and 
marked respc'et and attention. 

Ihit there is at Oroipniah, as in all parts of Persia, a class of pro- 
fessional rnflians, call(‘d /.ee/cc, taking their name from the* Patri- 
arch, T.nt, but resembling in character and conduct the corrupt 
Sodomite's, whe) ve\(!d the se>ul of that righteous man. Their lawless 
aeMs of vie)lencf' em preeperty and often tin perse^ns, Ixung usually 
mixed with a measure' e)f hufle)e)nery,^ are regarded as half lictmsed, 
e)r at least are* iiuu'e e)r h'ss ce)imiveel at bv the ce>nstituted authori- 
ties. These' eh'spei aehu's are' always the instrumeMUs eU’ viedence, 
in the hands eef the fanatical Me)e)ll«ahs, whe never they attempt te> 
carry a j)e>int against laws ami rnh'rs hy the agency eet'a moh, uhiedi 
is neet a rare occurrence in IV'rsi.i. 'The reader will eloululess call 
to mind the fact, that tlu' He v. .Mr. Merrick and two (lerman mis- 
sieuiaries, were in imminent peril from this class of rnflians in a 
terrific, excitement e>f this elescriptiem at Isfahan in 'Phe. 

savage Lonie'e are much imerc mimenms at Oroomiah than in most 
otli(*,r part ' eef Pe'rsia. And fins was the meist se'rions greamd of the 
appre'he'Msiems of our English friends and of our own suliciiiide tor 
eair persiuial security. 

rile concern of emr iMiglish friends for our salety at Oroomiah 


^ 1 lu' I’i'isians sijy tliat a gooel ought to ho ab]«* 1«> lauirli, cry, 

wi'Cj), sit. still and datu’.c, at the' saint' intiiiu'iil. St)Mu* <>t' those jesters ap- 
proach very near this ide^a of perfection. — Malvolni's Hist.. \ ol. II. p. 443. 
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did not rest in idle expressions. Though widely separated from 
us, they still spared no pains in seeking to promote our security, 
particulfirly by addressing letters to the authorities of the province, 
and requesting Persian nobles who belonged in Orooiniab, but were 
residing at the capital, to write to their friends at home, commend- 
ing ns to their kindness and protection. As an illustration of the 
exWtions of these English friends, in our behalf, after our settlement 
tliere, as well as for the intelligence which they communicate, 
I insert the following extracts of letters received from two of them. 
The first is from Dr. Riach, “ the beloved physician,” who met us 
on our way to Persia, and whom we have since had frequent occa- 
sion to mention in our communications, as a constant friend and 
invaluable helper in our missionary work. 

Tehran, Nov* 14, 1885. 

Dear Mr. P. 

1 hope, by Sir John Campbell, who leaves this for Tabreez to- 
morrow, to be able to send you letters to the Orboniiah authorities, 
from Meerza Bala, the Hakim Bashec (chief physician) here, and 
who knows them well, which will be useful. As Sir John is him- 
self acquainted with them and proposes to give you letters, 1 hardly 
think anything more will be recpiired for you for some time, and be 
assured that as soon as I can see the time for asking for l(?tters 
from the great men here, (hat I will not let the opportunity slip. 
As vet, the subject of your mission has not been hinted at, as far as 
I kmivv, by Mr. Ellis, and indeed no business of any kind has yet 
been transacted with (he wise men of this easitrn court. xVever 
doubt that 1 take unceasing interest in everything which interests 
you, or which may affect your comfort or happiness. T shall he 
delighted to hear of and from you as often as possible, and recoll(‘ct 
that mv anxiety about you will increase greatly, after you enter on 
your proper field of labtir. 

That God may bless, protect and direct you all is the sincere 
prayer of, 

Yours most truly, 

(Signed) J. P. Ri.vc n.” 

The following extracts from a letter from Sir John (.'amjibell, 
the generous author of our release from captivity in Georgia, w ritten 
on the eve of his leaving Persia, will serve further to illustrate tla^ 
kind agency of these English gentlemen in our behalf. 

“ Tabreez, Dee* (>, 

My dear Sir, 

1 arrived here yesterday, having been unavoidably detained in 
Tehran by business and sickness, and now with much reluctance 
being compelled to take the route of Erzrooin and Trebizond, <>'v- 
ing to the tedious quarantines, in the Russian territory. Previous 
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to leaving Tehr&n, the accompanying letters from the Emcer^i-nU 
zdnij and the Hakim Bdshee^ addressed to their friends in Oroomiah, 
in your behalf, were sent to me, and I have now the pleasure to for- 
ward them with two from myself, one to the governor and the other 
to Abvsomet Khan, who perhaps may not recollect me, but I beg you 
will call me to his remembrance, by stating that I commanded the 
regiment of cavalry of which he was colonel at the chvmdn of /J//- 
vitk^ and that I was then generally known in Persia by the name of 
‘Jan Sahib.’ * 

Most sincerely do I \Yi.sh you all the success your heart can de- 
sire in the prosecution of your praiseworthy labors, and may the 
light of education through your endeavors be shed upon the unliap- 
py and o|)pressed Nestorians. I believe the field to be favorable to 
your elforts, and unencumbered with those difiimilties which would 
attend similar exertions among the bigotted [Muliarnmedan] inhabi- 
tants of this ill-fated country. They are said to be willing and do- 
cile and desirous of instruction ; and though f am about to leave 
the kingdom, I sliall be glad to hear, wheiieveM* yon ha\(' leisure, of 
the progress you arc making, and if f can be ot‘ any service to Mrs. 
Perkins or yourself in London, I hope you will not hesitate to hit 
me know. 

To M rs. Perkins I beg to offer my very kindest regards and with 
sincere wishes for your mutual prosperity and ha))piness and your 
own success, 

Believe me, very dear Sir, most truly yours, 

(Signed) J. X. R. (’ 

My dear Sir, — I have just received from Mr. Nisbet, 
your vt'i’v kind and gratilVing lett(‘r with the valuable token of re- 
Mieml)rance \.»n left for me in Tabreez. M(')st grateful do 1 feel fiw 
your recolh'ction of tne at a moment when th(^ arrangements for 
your fnliirc. fstablislniK’iit at Oroorniah, so fully occupied ytuir time, 
and most grateful ar(* vour expressjons h»r the trifiing attimlions 1 
have been able to show towards Mrs. Pt'rkins and \a»urself, since 
y(Mir arrival in Persia. 1 have done no more than fellow-feeling 
deiiianded, and regret that it was not in my j»ow(‘r t») procure a Rak- 
kain [order] from the Shah; for it would hav(' alVorded me vt'ry 
sincere pleasure to have contributed that iiu\ tow arils tlje furtherance 
of your missionary labors. 

1 <iuit PiTsia u ith some regret, as I am deeply int(>r('sted in her 
weliare, and in sj)ito of the gloomv aspect of affairs and the latal 
blindness i verything l)ut the enjoyment of a tool's paradise which 
dclud(*s the king, I do not despair of seeing Persia improve', though 
It must be acknowledged that every species id' imperfection and cor- 
mpiioii ndgns throngbout the administration; and the superstitions 
•md latal tenets of Soofeeism, are making a jvrogress which must 
lead to a definitive ascendancy, or to a serious and, f fear, not very 
traiK|uil schism between the JMuhainmcdatKs anil the Illuminati of 
Persia. 
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I repeat my earnest wishes for your complete success in your un- 
dertakings ; and that every personal happiness and prosperity may 
be the lot of Mrs. Perkins and yourself, is the sincere desire of, 

My dear Sir, yours most truly. 

(Signed) J, N. R. Campbell.” 

These timely exertions of our English friends contributed much 
to tlie security of our residence at Orbomiah, and events that subse- 
quently occurred in our experience which will be noticed in their 
place, were so overruled by Providence as ultimately to relieve us 
almost entirely of the apprehension of personal insecurity or an- 
noyance in our remote and lonely situation. 


CHAPTER XVL 

JOl^lNAL: MARCH— .iri.Y, 

The topics embraced in this chapter, ns also in others which fol- 
low, are too numerous to admit of a general title. 'J'he p(Tiod em- 
braced in the Journal, in stich case.'i, is given ; and the leading sid)- 
jects are found, as liitherto, at tin' head of each page, and more 
specitically, in the tabh* of contents. 

3f(irr/t We wer»' cheered by tin; arrival of our (lerman friends, 
Messrs. Haas and Hoernic, from 'I'abrre/.. I’lie j’nriuer brought 
his little son, who has long been ill v\' a chronic diarrhotm, a coin- 
nioii disease among children here, for the benefit of ehange of air 
and medical pre.5criplion ; and the latter intends residing in oiir 
city, a short time, that he may tin* innia? advantagee.nsly jirosecute 
his iiHjuiries respecting the Koords. To ns, in our loneliness, the 
visit of these missionary brethren is very refr(*shing. 

March ID. Priest Zadoc, a brother of Mar Shimon, the Xesto- 
rian Patriarcli, is with ns on a visit, fie is rather iiilelligent li)r a 
rude mouulaiueer, quite shrewd, very tall, and a remarkably line- 
looking man. Last evening, the high eecJestastics in our families — 
the bishop.s — and this priest Za<loc, lowered down their clerical 
dignity so far as to engage in the sport t)f wn\stling. IViest \o- 
haiinan, the teacher of oiir school, who lodges in the same apart- 
ment, was aslcej) at the time, and the reverend wrt'.^tlers, in tlieir 
dexterous feats, fell upon him and well nigh crushed him. He has 
been scarcely able to instruct the school, to-day, and says that he 
verily thought our house was falling by the shock of an eartlninakc, 
when the inainmoth priest Zadoc came down upon him. Tiicso 
ecclesiastics are exceedingly ashamed and w'ould gladly have con- 
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cealed the matter ; but priest Yohannan was so much injured as to 
require medical attention and thus the whole affair was revealed. 

March 21. This evening, we celebrated the Lord’s supper. 
Hitherto since our arrival, wc have attended the service in private; 
but priest Zadoc had importuned me several days to administer the 
ordinance while he is here, that he might once sit at the Lord’s ta- 
ble with “those who^” to use his own language, “so much resem- 
ble the aj)()stles.” Wc accordingly in this instance admitted him, 
and the bishops and priests who Jive in onr families, to partake 
with us. Though we have much reason to fear that they are still 
in the bondage of sin, we dared not close the door of the Lord’s ta- 
ble against their earnest importunity — regularly professing Chris- 
tians as they arc, while their outward conduct is in general unex- 
ceptionable. 'riic ((uestion, Uowever, was a trying one and we 
deeply felt our need of wisdom from above to guide us on the sub- 
ject. 'riie season was to us, and apparently to all present, very in- 
teresting and solemn. I read and explained in the nafive language 
the eleventh chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians and dwelt 
at length on the apostle’s caution against eating and drinking at the 
Lord’s table “ unworthily.” 

March 20. Wrote a letter to Mar Shimon, the Patriarch, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of his brother, priest Zadoc, who had re- 
peatedly requested one to carry home with him. 1 give it to the 
reader, that he may the better appreciate the Patriarch’s answer, 
which he will meet under the elate of its reception. 

To Mar Shimon, Archbishop and Patriarch of the \cstorians: 

Rr.vi:iie\n Sir, — 'Through the mercy aud grace of our Lt^rd Je- 
sus Christ, I and mv wife and Dr. (Jrant and his wife have journeyed 
with safety from the distant laud of our fatlu'rs, which is tlio Neu^ 
AV't)rld, and have at length the hap[)iness to limi a home among vamr 
people in the province of Ordomiah. 

We and onr fellow (/hristians in America have heard, with deep 
sorrow, of tlic trials and snfh'rings which you and yonr people liave 
so long endured, in tliese lands of Muliammedaii oppressiorj. And 
it is, he assured, onr ardent desire and unceasing |)rayer, that the 
liord of Hosts may at all times be your Deliverer and Protector, 
and liiat the richest blessings of heaven may be poured abundantly 
upon yon and yonr nation. And whatever we sliall be able to ac- 
complish, to aid yon and your people, which you atid they shnll de- 
sire, hy way of establishing schools and circulating the Scriptures, 
wc shall be most happy to do. We arc servants of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and yonr servants for Jesus’ sake. 

We have much pleasure in becoming acquainted with yonr good 
bishops and your people in Ordomiah. Of late we have also had 
tlio satisfaction of receiving a visit from yonr venerable brother, the 
learned priest Zadoc. Still greater would be our happiness, to he- 
conae acquainted with yourself; and we indulge the fond hope, that, 
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should Providence permit, we may, at some future time, when we 
shall have become able to speak your language wiUi ease, do our- 
selves, the pleasure to visit you. 

That your life and healtli, Reverend Sir, may be precious in the 
sight of the Lord, and that yours may be the exalted privilege of 
those of whom the prophet says, “ thtfy that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the tirmameiit, and they that turn many to right- 
eousness, as the stars forever and ever,” 

Is the fervent prayer of, 

Yours very respectfully and sincerely, 

(Signed) J. Perkins. 

March 27. A Muhammedan, Saudoc by name, who was formerly 
my st^rvant and is now in the employ of Mr. Nisbet, came recently 
to Orbomiah on business. As he had occasion t(^ remain here a 
few days, unoccupied, we hired him to return toTabreez. in the in- 
terval and bring us missionary funds, not being able ourselves, with- 
out mucli didicidty, to leave our work for that purpose, and it is not 
practicable to have our bills negotiated at Orbomiah. Saudoc rode 
my horse. When he Inul been absent some days longer than we 
anticipated, we became appreliensive that Ite bad proved treacher- 
ous and absconded. 1 started therefore tins morning, in a heavy 
storm of rain, to go to "Pabreez and see what had hecorne of him, 
taking with me a N('siorian attendant. Oiir ride over the plain was 
verv unpleasant, the deej) mud at this .season, soft(‘ned by the rain, 
rendering mirrfiof tin* road almost impassable. We reached Koosh- 
chee, a Muliainmedan village forty miles distant from the city, after 
sunset, and stop()ed there for the niglit. As a villager was conduct- 
ing ns into liis \utrd for lodgings, a boy led ///// old hor^c out of the 
stable to water, wliicb was my first intimation that Sandoc w as there, 
on his wav to Orbomiah. J was much relieved by meeting him with 
our funds, so near the city, but was not a little pained, and at the 
same time somewhat amu.sed, to find what airs of cons(‘(|ncjice he 
was assviniing among the villager.s. On seeing my old hor^(‘, my 
Nestorian attendant instantly forced him from the Ujy who was 
leading liim to water, demanding, trliosc horse is lliis “The 
Kmeer-i-nizbin’.s, (commander in chief's,) arti(‘ssly responded the 
a.stonished boy. The c.xplanation of this answa*r was, that Sondoc, 
who is capabh* of personating almost any character, had on his ar- 
rival at the village aniu)unced him.self a.s a IN'rsian noble, a (l(‘j)nty 
of the commander in chief — and had re<jnired of the villagers atleie 
lions and gratuitous services, corresjmnding to his a.ssunK:d rank 
and importance. One of the iiususpecling villagers was according- 
ly leading his horse to water, a second was washing hi.s fei^t, a third 
brushing his bools and others preparing for him a Knmj)tnons meal. 
Saudoc was a little disconcerted by my sudden a[»pearance, particu- 
larly as the nncereinonions seizure f»f the old bor.‘^e, by my iNesio- 
rian companion, excited wonder and inquiry among villagers. 
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He soon became composed, however, and readily satisfied tlic peo- 
ple by telling them, as I afterwards learned, that I was his IVierid, 
and had rode forty miles in the rafn, that day, for the sole purpose 
of showing him the respect and attention of coming so far to meet 
liini ! As he is a very good specimen of Persian tact and skill in 
assuming and sustaining borrowed airs,* I may give the reader one 
or two more adventures of his. He is the same individual who ac- 
companied me into Turkey, and silenced the inejuiries of the Koord- 
ish chief that met us on the way, by reporting me to be an ambas- 
sa(Ioi\ with an armed retinue in the rear. \Vhile at Kr/rdorn, on 
that tour, he one day fell into a <pjarrel with a Turkish military of- 
ficer, a captain in rank, who struck him in the altercation. Sau- 
doc, though a stranger in the place, lost no time in making his way 
directly to the pabuie of the Pasha, and announced himself as the 
J\rehmandar (convoy) of an Phiglish noble, and represented his own 
consequence and the outrage he had received in so graphic and glar- 
ing a manner, that the Paslia apprchende<i the ofticer and bastina- 
doed him severely, without making an inquiry. At evening, Sau- 
doc returned to my lodgings and detailed to me the adventure, and 
on mv asking him why he did not come to me with his dilliculty, he 
replied, “ I knew you would pronounce me as much to blame as the 
Turk, and woiild not allow me to go to the Pasha and complain.'’ 

At a suhsecjiKMit p(‘rio(l, Saiidoc was sent to Orooniiah, by a na- 
fiv(‘ nn^rcJiaiit of Tahreez, with goods to j)eddle. 'Po the custom- 
house olhcers, on this occasion, he declared that liis loads l)elouged 
to ns, in order that they might j)ass free of duty, knowing that our 
l)ox('s of hooks, etc., were allowed to pass free. To the governor, 
he amiouuced himself as Sandor bvir (hey) a companion in trade of 
an English nu’rchant, well known and much respected in Persia. 
And to us, he pres(Mited himself as having risen to the grade of a 
nii ichaut trading on Ins own responsibility. AVe happmied, about 
the same time, to call on the go>erin>r, and his Ivvcelhujcy gravely 
inquired whether wo were acquainted with Snndor br^\ the compan- 
ion of an English merchai\t, ami then in the ctvy ; ami his iaxeeUen- 
cy was iu»t a little mortified, in vit!W t»f the attentions which he had 
shiiwii the said Saudoc when we mforim'd him, in n‘gard to his 
real standing ami character. 

All classes in IhTsia are thus given to duplicity. I hav(' known 
ignorant mnlctr^ers jiractist' artful evasions and intrigues that have 
e(|ually pnined and astmiished me. On reachjng a village in Tur- 
key, in oiu' instance,, mir muleteer turned out his ln)rses upon a fine 
lot of mowing. Tlu' villagers remonstrated and threatened t^weport 
him to their Ihisha, who was cxjMHrtcd to pa.ss that way, the saim' day. 
“ Who is the Paslni replietl the muleteer with tht' nnx^t perfect 

file n»:i(tor wlio is with .Morirr’s n«)Voh rnlith'd, Hajt'v l?;il>a 

in Persia, may imagint' tin* liero of that work to be porsonitieci in tins saniv 
Saudoc. 


34 
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7nm-r/inlanrc. “ Wliy this gentleman is an ambassador, whom I am 
condncting to Persia ; and your Pasfia is corning this way, only to 
escort him thnuiirh the country.’' The poor villagers, not knowing 
blit every iMiropeaii might be an ambassador, however small his reti- 
nue and humble his equipage, were trightened and silenced, by 
this reply of the muleteer, and would have allowed their mowing to 
be fed d(nvu by his horses, without another word of remonstrance, 
had X not intiu fered in their favor. 

Apri/ ij. We held an examination of onr school and the first 
term ch\<ed. I have attended many literary examinations in Amer- 
ica; but never have f witiK'ssed a scene wliich equalled the intel- 
lectual, as well a.s the moral, sublimity of to-day’s exhibition, — 
more than tliirty y<Mmg Nestorians, here in the h(?art of Asia, scarce- 
ly three months in school, yet ac(|nitting themselves with a degree 
of promptness and prcjpriety, which I never saw snrjiassed. My 
lieart swells witli gratitude to (lod, in view of wliat \ have this day 
beheld. Most amply am I repaid for all the care and toil which f 
have bestowed on this our lir^t missionary school. VW are much 
cheerc'd with the hope, that this seminary is destined in th(‘ hands 
of the liord, to become a radiant centre, from winch a flood of light 
shall go forth, in all directions, to bless these henighti'd regions. 
As most of the two weeks’ vacation of our sa hool is to lie occnpiial 
witli th(i religions festival of X’aster, oiir translat<ws have also gc'jie 
home. A mountain weight of labor and care si'ems to be taken 
from me in th(‘ir absence and the di>persion (d’ the school. 
gave to three of the hoys who are extremely indigent, yid good schol- 
ars, a suit of [)lain clothes each, ami engaged to continue to chnho 
them on condition that tlieir jiarmits shall keep them in school si'vi'u 
years, that thev may l)ccom(3 thoroughly edneatial teachers. Xhich 
suit of clothes, incliidiug a cap, cost one dollar and seventy-liv(‘ 
cents. The change in the appe;ir;mce of the hoys, on taking ('If 
their tattered garments and putting on ni'w ones, was scarc(‘ly l(‘ss 
striking than th(' metamorplux^es which take place in some ol' tla^ 
lower orders of the animal kingdom, d’hi* scholars ail manifi'sted a 
strong attachment to the school, when th(‘y lel’t it, and said they 
.should be anxious soon to return. 

April ]l. Wo visited (ieog-tapa, in compliance with an invita- 
tion sent to IIS vc'^terdav. As we ajiproacXied the village, oiir atten- 
tion was arrested l>y Immlreds of ctiildreri and youth of both sexes, 
asscml)Ied on the side of the hill that gives namt’ to the* village', en- 
gaged ill dancing on the ban; ground. This is a very favorite 
amusement, among the Nestorians, during tlieir festivals. 'flic 
males and lemales, alternating in a line, interlock their fingers, and 
form a circle or semi-circle, and thus move a few yards in ('lie din'c- 
tion and then back, in a measured kind of jump, usually in connex- 
ion with the liarsh rattle and .'^creech of rude (Irums and clarii^net^^: 
and the gingling of tin* strings (»f coarse metal ornami'iits, witn 
which the girls on such occasions are heav ily loaded. 
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We calJed at the house of priest Abraham, where Mar Elias, tlic 
bishop resident in this village, soon joined us, and together we .as- 
cended the beautiful hill to survey the plain, ifundreds of the vil- 
lagers gathered around us, with gleeful countenances, but their joy 
was soon dissi|)ated, by the appearance of a Muhammedan ///o/ni.s/7, 
.s/nr/^, among them, accompanied by two soldiers, to collect taxes. 
Tlie sheritf was under some restraint by our presence, and was 
therefore milder than usual in his measures to extort money from 
the Nestorians. W(^ dined with the bishop, with whom we liad an 
extremely interesting v ULsit. I find no Nestorian, whose conversation 
savors so much of seriousness and, ajiparent religious feeling as 
that of Mar l^lias; and he has the reputation among his people of 
being tlie most pious man — tiniii ofGody iis the Eastern phrase is — 
in the wliole province, lie loves to talk of ('hrist and salvation, 
and I almost dare to hope, that he has felt the power of the gospel 
in his heart. 

in tlu? evening, we attended a Muhammedan wedding, to which 
we had reeidvt'd a rc'peated invitation. The bridegroom is the son 
of a Khan, very high in rank, who resides (piit(‘ near ns. We 
called at th(' door by which we had be(*n accustomed to (Miter the 
Khan’s mansion, but wore infortned that the houM‘ was tilled with 
l(t(lirs, who had asscMubled there to celebrate tin* wtalding; and we 
weia^ direch'd to th(‘ nc;xt door — tlu! hous(^ ot’ the Khan’s brother. 
Persian females ar(‘ not allowed to be jiresent with males at wed- 
dings. 'J'he guest-chamber to which we w(.‘re conducted, is a 
sjileiidid room, fifty li'et long and twenty feet wide, eh'gaiitly car- 
petted. Carpets, and the maiigt'l, in wintfM*, art' the 

only article’s of furniture used by the nobility in Persia. Sitting 
u|)on tlu’ tloor and eating with the lingers, are rrononurdf customs. 
A row of Persian nobles s^t shoulder to shoulder around the great 
hall. At the, head, was Jenghair Khan, eldest son of tlu! governor. 
As wMi (Mit('red tli(‘, room, he rose and Ix'c.koued us to seats by bim- 
s('lf. Thus seated, we had on one hand this sou of tlie governor, 
a high Moolhili, a Koordish Pasha from lb(‘ region oT Mesopotamia, 
Khans, Ix’gs, sultans, and so on, in a descending ord('r, down to 
the servants wlio stood around the (h>or. On the* otlu’r hand sat 
the chief Moollah of the province; next commander of the 
troojis of Orooiniah ; after him a younger son of the. governor, and 
Khans, begs, etc., descending in gradation as described on the 
other side. Tlu^ utmost priM’ision is obse rved in being seated in 
coinp inv aciv.)rding to rank' in Persia, an observance' u Inch iniparls 
piMudiar vividness in the in|nnction of (’brist, “ W hen tlion art 
biddiMi of any man to a wedding, sit not down at the highest room, 
(placi*,) lest ;i more honorable man than thou bc' bidden of liiin ; 

riiis is nnojM'a cmiiixt vr.ssid, aliniit two tlaM in (hamrtor and six or 
Indies deep, moniiU'd (ui a j)e<lest:d or on tour h'os, ahonl a t’oot tVoiii tin’ 
door. It is lilli'd witli coals, previously ignited in ainMlnM- aj>artm(Mit ; a 
'I'lnice is often laid u])on th(' lire, to till the room witli a pleasant odor. 
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and he that hade thee and him come and say to thee, give this man 
place; and thou begin with shame to take the lowest room.”^ 
As we sat among these high Persian dignitaries — thvy, easy and 
graceful in their loose flowing robes* — we, girded and constrained 
in our tight coats and pantaloons, with a feeling of naki’dnesi> by 
the contrast, and tilted in the half sitting Persian posture upon our 
feet, which would soon have become clamorous enough in remon- 
strance, could they have uttered half what Xhoy fdt ; they, so fluent, 
bowing and profuse in their compliments — and we, scarcely able to 
command ox[)ressions enough to acknovvledgeuheirjcivilities, and 
these only in the stammering broken accents of a foreigner with 
but a smattering of their language, — it must be confessed, that we 
were in our own eyes, however we might appear in theirs, viry 
sjiia/l imn. And, if I mistake not, many a foreigner in the Kast, 
experiences these feelings. They, however, witli at least a show 
ot real politeness, took no advantage of our embarrassing circum- 
stances, but seemed to study to render themselves agreeable and 
us comfortable. 

Our entertainment, prepared and served in Persian style, was 
rich but perfectly plain. The liquors coidd m.t have oflend(‘d a 
temperance agent in America. The principal omr was sherbet — 
water sweeterjed with loaf sugar and tlav()re<l with some aro- 
matic. To the reproach of the Christian name, the iMuhammedans 
are the most tiMiijx'rate class in Persia, the Koran forbidding the 
use of wine. At present, however, as has Ix'cn remarkt'd, intem- 
perance is making terrible inroads among thefollow(Ts oftluj Palse 
Prophet, as their reverence* for their religion is diminishing: and 
to a great extent, by foreign influence. It has not, however, yet 
accpiired respectability^ enough among the .Mrdiamniedans to h'lid 
them to hazard the introduction of wine at a wedding. Will Christen- 
dom present to the Persians, as they relax th(*ir hold on the system 
of Muharnrned, no better substitute, than the imist fearhd of her 
vices ? 

The tact ot our being admitted to a Midiammedan wedding is su 
novel, that the reader will indulge me, in going a little more into 
detail, in relation to our entertainment. Soon after we. were si‘at(*(l, 
upon the carpet, ghl-aid), (rose-water,) was passed ^a^ound in small 
china cruets and [)ourcd into the liands of each guest, with which 
he moistened and scented his heard. i\(*xt, water and napkins 
were carried around, (hat each might wash his hands in pre[)arati(>ii 
for the meal. The Persians, like the J(*ws, except they wash oft, 
eat not. A cotton tal)h*-ch)th, four feet wide, atid h)ng enough to 
extend aronrnl the great hall On all the sides except the one whicli 
is entered by the door, was spread upon the carpet ; and the dishes, 
brought in upon circular copper waiters, perhaps three leet in li- 

7hc (Irrss <tf tlu' Mofjll.ili, iifp* intro(Jac<*(l, imparls a fair ifh'a ‘>t 
gracofulncss of Porsian rosturno. 
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ameter, were placed upon the cloth. A cluster of four or six indi- 
viduals, as the case may be, eat in common from the dishes upon a 
single waiter. The large wooden trays, or waiters, used by the 
Nestorians and the Muliatnmedan peasants, are employed, by the 
higher classes, for presenting sweet-meats, at public entertainments, 
but not for the dishes at a regular meal. Those used by the latter, 
are often six or eight feet long, elegantly wrought and neatly var- 
nished. First came the sherbet, in cups like tea, sprinkled over 
with a delicious mucilaginous seed. Next was brought the princi- 
pal meal, the main article, of which was pilav* — boiled rice, (next 
to bread, the Persians’ stall’ of life,) — served up with baked Iamb 
and fowls. For plates, we used the very thin large bread cakes of 
the country ; and for knives ami forks, our lingers, reclining on the 
loft elbow and using only the right hand. At the close of the meal, 
water was passed around and we again washe»i our hands. The 
conversation had all the while been liv(‘ly, but diguilied. The two 
high Moollclhs now rc'tired, from a sense of propriety, as it after- 
wards apj)ear(‘d, just as clergyimMi in America are accustomed to 
retir(', before? r(*cr(‘ations, savoring of Te^vity, are introducf>d. 

We also rose to retire^ with the Miihainmedan ('cclesiastics, but 
the ruler of the* feast importuned us to stay a little longer, and to 
gratily his wishes and amuse our own curiosity, we remained. 
“ Music ami daiicdiig” were soon introdticed. The musicians were 
tlireti in nuinix'r, two using tambourines, and om*, a rude violin. 
Tlu'y played [)laintive, oriental airs and accompanied their instru- 
iiieiits with th(‘ir voices, in shrill, screeching tones, that to an Amer- 
ican or FiUrop(*an <*ar sotind most like the <‘.ries of distress. Tliere 
was only a single dancer, but h(' a very nind)le om*, now whirling 
upon hi:' lie(?ls with tiu* velocitv of a top and anon h*aj)iug all over 
the rotmi, assuming the most eccentric attitudes and grimace's, ami 
(wcasionally turning a summ(*rs(*t. 'i'liis <lamM*r is a I.C'^gi, hy na- 
tion, Ironi the sonth-ea>tern ci>rm*r of the (’aiicasns. Nnmlx'rs of 
these peoj)le hav(? from time imnu'inorial strolled over these regions 
ill the; cajiacitv of minstrels. 'The music and dancing continued 
ahiMit half an hour, at the close of which wi* nuiri'd. M'lie main 
zest of an American wedding was wanting in this, vi/.. tlu* presence 

fiiis Ihvorlt** ilisli Is ilillh-Mlt lo (li'Sfrit r, iiiid y<'1 iii"ic dilh.^ iilt 

t * iuj;t;Ur, tijnugli it viinplv, iDo'.fil rni. 'rii'* ori' is lir<1 l'->.di‘d, luU ill 

n iiiiniM'M* th:o the ki'nud': ;iv«* po'.^t rv^'d \v!i d^', tiillv sivt l!<‘n. 

I'lic walor : iiis n uniin d (dl', al’lrr u Jiirli llsr im »■ i.' turtln r i’ mkt il wdli a 
l»l»‘nty ol linlli’r ; and d’r.»ast land) nr idiM-ro ns (■•mst’luto a part nl tin* nv al, 
Ihi'si' arc npnii (hn rif*, wiiirli aild.^ tn its d«du atn snaMining. Oilcus, 
W'Idi Ii till' !'i r:>:aU': ai*' Vfiv Iniid, ai't* i! n« M i i :i: ’s 1. *;li'd nr irii'd, and ]a;d 
d'a ui);)n tlif ricn -lli.- 1 itinr ni all rasi ^ rniniimr tin* .-nibstrat nni and tin* < s- 
■^■•d.al parr nl* llic innal. I mnU lu* allowed liniic'stlv to tnslity niy atlach- 
-'n iit. lo Pil'iv, tlion/li not partn iilarlv tniid id' rice as cooknd in Aninnca, 
And I in iy s iy in grniTal, that, it is imt, in iny npininn, meiady an t/ri/t/lrt d 
t ide, wiiadi r«‘n»l*M’s srvenil nvinnial »li‘<hrs as groat t'avovitos with I'nrnpeans 
'Unl Amoriciuis who reside in the ivtst, as the dainties cd’ tlieir native eoun- 
tuea. 
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of tlie married pair. Among the Persians, tlie nuptials are perform- 
ed privately by the Moollahs, at the inosks. Tiie wedding was 
grand and imposing, however, and vividly reminded us of the force 
of the parables ot our Saviour, in wlrich he represents the kingdom 
of heaven under the figure of an Eastern noble making a “ marriage 
for his son.” As Christian missionaries, too, we rejoiced that the 
Lord gives ns such favor in the eyes of these Miihammedans, as to 
be admitted to their highest circles and to sit socially with their most 
venerated Moollahs — pointing us, as this sign of the times does, to 
the decay of Mahanimcdan prejudice, and the approaching period, 
when the followers of the False Proplu't will rejoice to receive from 
the missionary’s lips the glad tidings of salvation. 

Ai„ ’ll 1*2. To-day the eldest son of the governor sent for us to 
visit him in his summer palace — the iluthi'tr-bOrj — -fuur tonurs. AVe 
accompanied the messenger, and a walk of a cpiarter of a mile 
hrougfit us within the walls of a superb spi‘ciincn of oriental inagni- 
ticence. I had often visited the residence of the Prince Royal at 
Tabree/., and been impressed with its grandeur ; but it is (piite in- 
ferior to this palace which Vas reare<l by tln^ l<»rmer governor ot‘ 
Oroomiah. The Khan accompanied ns into (sn h room and to the 
top of th(* building, with the utmo.'t familiarity. Soineofth(‘ rt)oii)s 
have tln'ir interior walls almost <*ntirely coktcjI with gihh'd mirrors, 
and others, with portrait and lancv [)aintings. 'I’he paintings aif' 
gaudy, but m^t, according to our ideas, elegant and tastidiil. 'riic 
fancy represtmtalions are m<».'^tly scent's of tluM'hast', seva'ral of which 
pr(‘sent Abbas Met'rz.i, the late and favorite In'ir-appart'ut, on horse- 
back and in the act of spearing tlu* I’erocious wild la)ar. in the spa- 
cious court ench’sed by the wings <»f tin' palace, art' artificial liiiin- 
tains: and iht' whole forms a good sptH'imen of a Ih'rsian paradisi'. 
From the top ol’onc of the overlooking towers, we enjoyed a coiii- 
inanding view of the vast plain and the surrounding mountains. 

W hen we ha<i surveyed (he whole, (In* Khan invited us to g(> to 
a chamber on the jiremix's and drink tea with him. Tt'a is the 
customary treat, in exchanging calls, anumg the higher clasxs in 
Persia. Sometimes both colli e and tea art^ hroULdu forward ; and 
a more lormal attention still is tea, colft'e and ro>e-wat(*r — the lat- 
ter for scentifig the beard — hut rteither colfee, nor rose-w it(*r, tier 
both together can jirojx'rly superse<le tea. wlu'rc' much resjicet is 
intended. Instead of a decoction from (In? ('Iiina plant, ho\vcvcr, 
hot cinnamon water is often olfcred, as a I’avoritc' beverage; but it 
uin>t still he served in tea-euj»s and j>ass nndi'r lh(‘ denomination cl 
tfft, Tli(' Persians drink their tea very sweet. Their loaf-.^ugar is 
imported and expensive; but tin* iiobhnnan will ba\(‘ it, be tin* praa* 
liowev(fr exorbitant. '[’<» the enjoy riu'iit of this grateful ix'veragc, 
he feels hut one abatement, and that is the mode of its clarilicatioii, 
— abhorring, as the Mulnmmedan dc.(‘s, the use of />/rW, or con- 
tact with it, in any form. In comj)any with a Enropi'an ac'iuaiii- 
tance, I was on aiiotlier occasion, visiting this same young Khan, 
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to show iis a special attention, ordered his s<mi-vdr, (Russian 
tea-urn,) and prepared tiie tea himself in our presence. As he sat 
serving the l)arty, he look from the sugar-bowl a snow-white lump 
and ate it, complacently sliaking his head and repeating, cm hi Ice 
li'hol) cst, this is very exc(‘ilent. “ Yes,” sportively replied my Pai- 
vopean com[)anion, “ hut it may be hdrdm, unclean.” 'J'he young 
Klian is too much of a sootee to be much trtnibled, with such scru- 
ples ; and cvem a sober Moollah wlio was of the party, while his look 
of ernbarra.ssment bespoke his regret at the unwelcome allusion, still 
drank his sw(M*ten(‘d tea with much satisfaction, evidently little dis- 
posed to canvass the process by which the sugar had been clarified. 
This subject has, at diHerent times, however, been a serious matter 
in Persia. Two or three years ago, a P(‘rsian who had been sent to 
St. Petersburg, to ac<piire a knowdedge of some of the arts, on his 
return, reporl(‘d that the unclean infidel Russians clarify the sugar 
wdiicdi they im()ort into Ik'rsia, not only with blood, as had bidiire 
been nmuiri’d, but (;veu with the boiK:^ of dead animals and proba- 
bly of dciid men ! Representations, from all (juarti'rs, were scjou 
pour('d at tlu' foot of thc^ throne, iiittil iiis Maji'sty, to (piiet his hor- 
rifu'd sul)j(‘cts and imjiress tlunn with his ortliodoxy, issued a iiiiin- 
date that no more loaf sugar should be used in his kingdom ! Rn- 
n'lish ineri'hanls, in Persia, have for some tinu' Ixam candid te< im- 
port only such sugar as is clarifual by imsms of steam instead of 
iilood, or at least that whiidi purport(‘<l to have been thus jirepared. 
d’liis tiiindy provision, tlu‘ growing laxness of the ag(‘, and the J*er- 
sians* s\v(‘et teeth, have k('pt the sugar market open ami (‘V('u in- 
(•r(‘asiiiif, notwithstanding the royal inandal(‘, which has, at the same 
li:ne, doiihlh'ss jirodnei d ([iiite as grc'at a (dieck as his AIaj(\^ty (‘x- 
p( rl( d or d(‘sired it to elVect. 

Ill the ehamher to which our host conducted us, was anotla'i* sou 
nfilK’ goirruor ami several of his associati's, with whom wt‘ had an 
agnM'ahle conversation. Two twthrcould portable chairs, left there 
hy tr:'.\ idlers, were arranged liw imr cimvi*u\i‘uc(‘. d'he eUlest Sim 
of the g(n(*ruor will, doulilU'ss. <uci ectl hisi'atiier in tlie govermiumt 
of this proviuee. Ordinary alVairs arc now entrusted to him. A\ Inie 
wi; sat drinking tea, we witm’ssed an instaiu'i' of his administratiim. 
A Miiliamineilan culprit was hiiuight up ladore tlu' window ami ha.s- 
tiuidoi'd. ( )nr ho^t tax(‘d hinisidf to the utnmst, to render our 
\vh()lt' (Miti'itaimm iil agreeabh': hut tin* nm'xpecit'd sight of this 
horrid spfM-ji s of punishment '.|niti‘ sicki'iu'd onr lu'arts, and madi’ 
us sensihh* tliat we dwell in a ilark ami harhariUis land. Hail tlie 
Khiui suspi'ctod t,hat tiu* exhihilioii would he ilisagnn'ahie ti> us, he 
. would by no means have sullbred it U\ lake place in i>ur preseuc(‘. 
So arciK>>tom(‘d are I’ersiau rulers li) smdi scem’s, that they think no 
more oftluMu than <»f smoking their kaI(*(*oons. 

In tli(‘ PiU'siaii im'tliod of bastinadoing, the amdes of the culprit 
iirii hound to a pole, tVoin ten to fifteen fiM't long. Hi* is then throw n 
down upon his liack on a pavement and the pole is raised and sup- 
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ported by wen at the two ends. The culprit lies thus entirely hclf>~ 
less, however much he may struggle; and his legs extending up- 
ward, tJie bottoms of his bare feet present a fair surface for the ap- 
plication of the rod. An officer brought forward a large bundle of 
rods — pcrlin[)s a hundred in number, six or eight feet long — from a 
store-house of the magistrate, in which they arc always kept ready. 
Three or four other officers took each his rod and applied themselves 
to the task, renewing their rods from the bundle as fast as those 
used were wofii up. The Kluin gave orders to le/n’p Arz/y/, and his 
orders were faithfully executed, amid the wailings of the culprit and 
the reiterated injunction of the whole party of young nobles — kaini 
voor — kaim voor, zcA/p Az//y/ — / chi/j hai'd. As soon as I had sulli- 
cicntly recovered from the shock of horror at the scene to speak 
composedly, 1 inf|nired what was the crime, and was told that the 
culprit had been fighting. He doubtless deserved [)unishment ; hut 
this frightful method of inflicting it, often makes us sigh for the 
(juiet land of our fathers — a land of wholesome laws and cllicieiit. 
but humane administration. 

While we sat in tlie chamber^with these young nobles — “this," 
said they, would be a line room in which for us to take En^H.'ih 
— thus indirectly inviting ns to instruct them in our lan- 
guage. “ Beyly,” (yes,) was the only reply we could make to them. 
The task of teacliing them would be a very r'.greeahle and hopeful 
one, but our multiplu'd labors forbid us to undertake it. 

April 14. I rode liflecm miles to Ardishfii, according to previous 
appointment, to visit xMar (iahriel. I endjrace the opportunity, dur- 
ing our two weeks’ vacation, to vi.«it distant villages, as I liml it 
very diflicult to leave home, in the term time of onr school. Mar 
Gabriel is a generous and nobh*, but still wild young man. Jli?^ 
confinement, when he comimmced learning English with ns, soon 
proved intolerable to his n stless .spirit. Alter a few weeks ofijuilc 
successful study, he felt constraim-d to relimjuish the undertaking 
and return to his favorite fishing and hunting. We are on the most 
friendly terms with him; hut 1 fear we shall not soon so far tame 
him, as to be able to give him a tliorough education or make liirn a 
sober man. Ardishai is <juit(? near the hike ; aird to-day, tlu; hishop 
entertained us with a mo.si romantic feat in it, in his favorite enijiloy- 
ment of sporting. As he rode down to the sliore, a flock of very 
large birds ro.*^!* from the water and flew away, A solitary I'liii ii’- 
mained in the lake; and the hi.shop observing it, applied the goad 
to his fleet horse and galloped into the water with such s[)eed aud 
power, as to open a channel, heave up walls of wave:} on either hand 
and agitate the lake to a considerable distance around him. by 
the time he approached the fowl, the water had become so dei’p as 
to be almost on a level with liis horse’s back. But without the 
Iea.st apparent embarrassment, he dismounted in a nioiiK’nt, caught 
the bird in his arms, sprang again upon his horse and brought his 
game to the shore. The fowl must have been entangled in weeds 
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w-or possibly taken in snares which are sometimes set in the water 
for that purpose||^ The beholders, quite engrossed with such a feat 
of agility in the bishop, had thought little of the bird ; but when it 
was presented on the shore, it proved, to us at least, to be a wonder- 
ful curiosity. It was the flamingo.* The bishop was happy to 
present to us the splendid prize which he had taken. We brought 
it homdf alive, but removed from its native element — the salt-water 
— -it soon died. The Persians say that it eats nothing but salt and 
niud. Its flesh is regarded by the natives as quite delicious. 

Mar Gabriel, we still hope, may become an important auxiliary 
in our missionary work. The most unfavoralile trait in his charac- 
ter is, that he is “ given to much wine.” He ajipenrs to be very 
friendly to our object. Were we to request him to aid us in estab- 
li.shirig schools, in his diocese, he would not probably enter with 
much interest personally into the matter ; but out of regard to us he 
might issue orders that his priests should all engage at once in the 
undertakingf He is strictly sui nff twr in among the bishops. Were 
we, instead of requesting him to aid us in establishing schools, to 
commission him to take for us a thousand ducks from the lake, or 
half that number of hymnas from the mountains, he would regard 
the commission as an honorable and no less agreeable one, — would 
mount his horse and shoulder his musket and hardly give himself 
time to sleep till so important a work were accomplished. Devoted 
as he is to sporting, he, however, needs but the transforming power 
of divine grace, to make him “ a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 

This youthful bishop, though unable long to confine himself over 
his books, has, ever since the trial, attached very high importance 
to the acquisitions which he made, during the two or three weeks 
that he spent with us. Indeed, he conceives his knowledge of En- 
glish to be already very considerable, having become able to pro- 
nounce most of the words in the first chapter of Matthew. To the 
inquiry of the Patriarcir.s brother, on one occasion, whether the 
English is a diflicult language, “O no,” he promptly replied, “ I ac- 
quired it ill less than three weeks.” And almo.st as often as any of 
the missionaries visit him, — particularly the younger members of 
the mission, soon after tlieir arrival in the country, — he produces 
!iis spelling-book of his own accord, and to impress them with his 
acejuisitions as gravely as magiiifically recites liis lesson, selecting 
always the sectunl pag<% and rapidly going through ; ba — be — bi — 
bo — etc., aftording one i»f Uie most comical exhibitions tliat can well 
be conceived. 

Apri/ i). In company with Mr. Hoernle, I rode to the village of 
Ada, sixteen miles from (he city, to visit Mar Joseph. This bishop 
is more than fifty years (»Id, hut has all the vigor and buoyancy of a 
young man. His vivacity ilifters, however, from that of Mar Ga- 
briel, “the mighty hunter.” While he is active and social— <iften 
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playful and very shrewd, he is still sufficiently dignified. He has 
for some time resided with us, but was now at%ome keeping the 
festival of Easter. When we arrived, he was on the point, as he 
informed us, of calling some of his friends together, to celebrate the 
birth of our son — now two days old — intelligence of which had just 
reached him. The birth of a son, in Persia, is always the occasion 
of almost immoderate joy to the friends and acquaintances of its 
parents, while the birth of a daughter fills the same circle with sor- 
row and mortification ; so little is the worth and influence of females 
appreciated, in Mnhammedari countries. 

The bishop welcomed us very cordially and soon commenced pre- 
parii)g us a dinner with his own hands. Having resided for some 
time in our families, he was desirous to have a meal more nearly 
resembling ours than his servants could prepare. In his little chest, 
he had carefully laid up a small quantity of sugar and tea and two 
new tea-cups and saucers, which he had purchased the week pre- 
vious, in anticipation of our visit. We wondered at this, inasmuch 
as we had never before beefi treated to tea, among the Nestorians — 
the Miihammedans only being able to furnish that expensive bever- 
age. Mar Joseph, it seemed, would have something very extraor- 
dinary on the occasion. It was quite amusing to witness his pn- 
paration of the tea. He brought forward the tea, sugar and cold 
water and would have poured them all into one vessel and boiled 
them together, had we not instructed him otherwise. By a little of 
our assistance, however, he .succeeded in making ready a good ciq) 
of tea. A portion of his sugar being left, the bishop next undertook 
to prepare for us a custard In this experiment, he commenced in 
much the same way as in the preparation of the tea ; but by our 
assistance, he again succeeded very well. So anxious was the good 
bishop that wo, should be comfortably entertained, that lie was on his 
feet and in profuse perspiration, notwithstanding our remonstrances, 
tw'o-thirds of the day. Many Nestorians of the village called at the 
bishop’s to .*<00 us, and our visit was very gratifying. The promi- 
nent topic of conversation was the opening of a school in their village, 
which they all appear(’d to desire. 

x\fai/ 0. Mr. .Alerrick arrived from Tabreez, in company with 
one of the German brethren. After .‘^jKmding a few days with iis, 
they are to start on a tour to Isfahan. 

Mai/ 7. I baptized our infant .son, w'ith the name of 
Riarh, the first being the name of tw’o grandfathers and three un- 
cles, and the last, a name rtmdered very dear to tis by circumstances 
to which I have alludefl. 

Mai/ 9. Rode out with our missionary brethren from Tabreez, 
to survey the plain. W(,* happened to take a road w hich I had 
never before travelled, and were soon agreeably surpri.^ed to find 
ourselves surrounded by senne of the riclicst and most enchanting 
views that w'e had ever seen, even on the plain of Orbomiah. Al- 
ter riding about a mile from the city, under an almost continuous 
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arbor of willows, two rows of which, on each side of the road with 
a stream of water running between them, gracefully interlock their 
branches over tlie traveller’s head, we reached a mound, at least 
seventy feet high, that rises abruptly from the plain. We ascended 
it and from its top enjoyed a perfect and most delightful view of 
the whole district, — of the vast plain with its hundreds of villages — 
the placid lake and the towering snow-capped mountains. It seem- 
ed that a directing Hand had conducted our steps — for we knew 
not in what direction we should ride when we lelt the city — to the 
very spot from which we might enjoy the most perfect survey of this 
charming country. This high mound is evidently artificial. Its 
sides have of late been to some extent excavated, for the purpose of 
procuring large stone which seem to be imbedded in ancient walls. 
The tradition of all classes, at Oroomiah, is, that this mound occu- 
pies a site consecrated by the fire-worshippers, and that during the 
period of its use, the mound gradually accumulated from the ashes 
of their perpetual fires. There are several other mounds on the plain, 
which arc the reputed relics of the fire-worshippers. And other sites, 
in the city and vicinity, are still held sacred, some by Muharnmedans 
and others by the Nestorians. One mound similar to that which 1 
have described, is revered by the native Christians. Its interior is 
composed of huge piles of stones ; and the follow'ing is their account 
of it. On that spt>t, say they, Mar Gewergis, (St. George,) was 
murdered by the fire-worshippers ; and the Lord, as a punishment, 
caused so profuse a sh()wer of stones to fall from heaven as coui- 
pletely to entomb the village and rear this lasting monument to the 
memory of the martyr saint. A few' miles west of the city, just at 
tlie foot of the mountains, is a village in which the Nestorians say 
that the apostle 'I'hoinas lay sick, several w'eeks, when he first came 
from .foriisalem to preacli the gospel in these regions. And on the 
c istern part of the plain, is a village which they hold that the same 
apostle made his particular liome, while he remained in this country. 
Ne ar this village is an ancient church denominated, St. Thomas. 
Both Nestorians and Mahammodans cherish many superstitions in 
connection with their hallow’ed localities. They generally conceive 
the idea, that such places possess a pow'er to work miraculous cures 
and they arc; more or less resorted to for this purpose. 1 have met 
with few, however, who profess actually to have been thus cured. 

So numerous and cliildisli are the traditions among all classes in 
the East, that I have learned to place litth; reliance upon the most 
cherislied of them, the council of Trent investing tradition with 
such authority notwithstanding. 'Ehe tomb of the prophet Daniel, 
lor insfance, is claimed to be in .some half a dozen different places 
in northern Persia and Georgia, widely distant from each other, and 
I know not in how many places elsewhere. The American who has 
been pointed to Plymouth rock, Bunker hill, or Mt. Vernon, and 
yielded to the hallowed imj)ressions of certainty, must beware how 
he carries the same reverential feelings into the East, among nations 
as superstitious, fanciful and false as they are ancient. 
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May 20. Yesterday an unoffending Jew was publicly beheaded 
and burned in this city. The enraged Muhammedans had, for two or 
three days, thronged the governor’s palace by thousands, demanding 
that the whole Jewish population of the city should be put to death to 
a man. And to appease the mob, the governor delivered up this in- 
dividual. ITe was arraigned under the accusation of having mur- 
dered a Muhammedan child. The Mrihammedans, like the super- 
stitious Papists, cherish the belief, (or jrt'ofess to cherish it,) that the 
Jews possess an instinctive thirst fi>r human blood, as well as seek 
human victims for an annual sacrifice. In this instance, a Milharn- 
medan infant was found dead, before the door of a Jew. The pro- 
bability is that the chihl died a natural death and was thus exposed 
by interested persons, to rouse public indignation against the poor 
Jews ; and so strong is the hatred of the Mohammedans towards tlie 
de.scendants of Israel, that the stratagem proved entirely successful, 
as is oficn the case in Mohammedan countries. Thus literally is 
the fearful imprecation of the crucifiersof our Lord — “ his blood be 
on us and our children,” fulfilled in their remote unbelieving poster- 
ity. The hostility cherished by Muhammedans towards the Jews 
is inconceivably more bitter -than their hatred to (’hristians. The 
determined aversion which the Jews early manifested to the religion 
of the impostor is still remembered and j?trongly resented by his 
followers. 

May 2(5. I received a letter from the Patriarch, Mar Shimon, in 
reply to the one which I addressed to him some time ago. The fol- 
lowing is a literal translation : 

** From the Patriarchal seat, accept the prayers and blessing of 
Mar Shimon, head of the church and Patriarch of the East. 

Your most welcome salutation.s have been communicated to us, 
ye faithful, ye blessed, ye true Christians, ye wise, ye exalted ones, 
ye orthodox, ye holy, ye just, Mr. Perkins — Mr. Grant— lady Char- 
lotte and lady Judith. Ye children of Aaron, ye companions of the 
di.^sciples ; we love you as apostles of our Lord, and we pray the Fiord, 
that from his ocean of mercy, he may grant you peace, may remove 
from you sorrow and grant you liappiness and boundless joy, every 
week, every day and every hour. May you be beloved and joyous, 
among the sons of the faithful, forever. Amen and Amen. 

Your spiritual salutations wc have received, and now Ave would 
inquire for your welfare, and would assure yon that your highest 
prosperity is devoutly desired by u.s, — Amen. 

In the next place, wc heseecli of you a watch, a very excellent 
and beautiful one, the like of which shall not exist, — Amen. 

And furthermore, we request you to comriiunicate to us the time 
of your coming here, that we may know it, that the Koords, those 
children of wild asses, may not come in your way to do evil. 
When w e shall hear of your coming we will send men to meet you, 
that they may bring you to us in safety, — Amen. 
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Much love and greeting from all the priests, from all the deacons, 
from all the great ones, from the brothers of Mar Shimon and all 
the members of the household, great and small. Continue prosper- 
ous and firm in the word of our Lord, now and forever, — Amen.” 

May 27. In conversation with a bishop and priest who arc as- 
sisting me in translation, they stated the theory embraced by the 
Ncstoriaris, respecting the origin of the Miihammcdan system. 

“ Not Miihammed himself,” said they, “but his tutor, a learned 
Nestorian, by the name of Sergis, (Sergius,) was the real author of 
the Koran.” “ This learned Nestorian,” they continued, “ was not 
u designing impostor, but a very mistaken Christian ; who, in his 
zeal to make converts, turned away from prcacliing the pure gospel, 
and attempted to hire men by holding out to their imaginations the 
enticements of a sensual paradise.” Whether or not Miihammed 
received the assistance here alleged, in his composition of the Ko- 
ran, the world is not wanting in illustrations of the terrible etfects 
of setting aside the discriminating traits of the gospel to render it 
more congenial to the natural inclinations of men, than the. form in 
which its author has revealed it. And the oriental churches from 
the fourth century — and even much earlier — to the present time, 
liave furnished a fruitful soil of follies, absurdities and corruptions, 
on which Miihaumu'dism might easily take root and extend. Ilow 
difterent from the purity and simplicity of apostolic times! 

July A Pa[>al Nestorian called at my study, and requested 
riic to receive his brother into our school. The bishops remonstrat- 
ed, because the boy belongs to a CftthoIIr family; but the Catholic 
jjtill urged his po'titioii, saying that his brother was now only a child, 
•uud that he. luid himself no wish to liave him become a Catholic. 
The Papal Nestoriaiis of this province are few in number; and 
these lew, ami indeed all the (Catholics nf these regions, are very 
dilferent from those in the Levant, in Knrope and in America. 
Coming hut remotely under th(‘ wily Jesuit intlucnce that emanates 
from tiie seat of the Pope, their characters are but little alfected 
hy it. Many apply to me for Bibles. The strongest motive tliat 
operates in their case, to incline them to maintain evmi a nomhwl 
adherence to Koine, is the idea industriously circulated by Jesuits 
who have formerly visited these regions, that all C'hristiaiis of the 
West are Papists. ‘‘ You Nestorians,” the J(*siiits have tidd them, 
“arc tlu only exception in the whole world, except the degraded 
Annoniaiis, who are also now turning; you are lew, [loor and de- 
spised, and will remain so, until you raise yourselves to notice and 
respectability by becoming allied to ‘ hi.s lioliness* tlie Piq)e, the 
vicar of Christ, the successor of »St. Peter, the liead of the church 
and of the world.” No nation stands so high, in the general esti- 
mation in the East, as the English. Nothing therefore was more 
common than for the emis.saries of Rome, who formerly visited 
these regions, to call tlumiselvea Englishmen, and declare the whole 
Knglish nation to be Papists. 
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The Nestorians often relate the particulars of their past conflicts 
with Papists, — particularly the career of the last one who has visited 
them on this side of the Koordish mountains. Ilis first attempt — 
a daring one — was to bribe the Nestorian Patriarch. He went 
directly to his residence, in the Koordish mountains, and as a fully 
empowered legate, promised him, as I have elsewhere stated, four 
thousand tomans, 10,000,) on condition that he would declare 
liimself and his people subjects of the Pope. Finding mercenary 
motives ineffectual to accomplish his object, the Jesuit next ap- 
pealed to the ambition of the Patriarch, telling him that should he 
become allied to Rome, he would be exalted to be the Pope’s lieu- 
tenant in all the Fast. ‘‘ Tell your master,” said the Patriarch, 
“ that 1 shall never become a Catholic ; and should you even in- 
duce my whole peofile, to the last man, to do so, I would sooner 
become a Dervish, or a Kcnirdish Moollah, than degrade myself by 
alliance with the Pope.” 

Finding the Patriarch inflexible, the Romish emissary next tried 
his artifices on the pet^ple of this province. A prince, a brother of 
Ai)bus Meer/.a, was tlien governor of Orbomiah, and had in his 
employ an old French lady in the capacity of an instructress of 
Europeaji languages. This old laiJy had accjuired a measure of 
influence with her royal pupil, and the Jesuit ll)und it very conve- 
nient to make her his coadjutor. When therefore the Nestorians 
spurned the rites of Rome as urged upon tlKun by the Papal legate, 
the old lady, at his instigation, was accustomed to petition the 
prince to coerce them to submit to the Jesuit’s dictation. This 
system was pursued, until the Nestorians were on tlie point of rising 
in determined resistance, and the prince was thus dcterrial from 
his oppression. 

Jn some instances, the Papal emissary entered Nestorian clinrches, 
declared them the pro[)erty of the Pope, and Ining their walls with 
images and pictures, which the Nestorians as often indignantly tore 
down and destroyed. In one case, the J(*snit paid a yet dearer 
price for his temerity than tlie loss of his Filtering a 

church in Goog-tapa, he commenceil adorning it with Romish ta- 
pestry, when Mar Elias, the venerable Nestorian bisiiop resident in 
that village, came into his church and ortlered the intruder to de- 
sist. The Jesuit told tlie bishop that the chnr<*li was not his, bnt 
the Pope’s, and in the name of “ his holiness,” commanded Mar 
Elias to go out. The vvortliy Nestorian jirelate, though aware tliat 
a bishop rnns! be “ no striker,” yet regarding the emergency stndi 
as to justify an exception, took the Jesuit in hand, and gave liim 
such a corporeal castigation, that he was glad to escape with 
broken images and torn pictures; and this was the last attempt to 
establish the reign of Popery at Orbomiah before onr arrival. Since 
that period, similar cff’nrts have been renewed, but hitherto with as 
little success, as wc shall have occasion to notice, in subsequent 
chapters. 
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July 8. In company with priest Abraham, I rode fifteen miles 
to a village in the vnlley of Barandooz, in pursuit of MSS. to aid us 
in translation. A low ridge runs down from the great mountain 
range, several miles, and partly shuts out the district of Barandooz 
from the main part of the plain ofOrootniah. The first five or six 
miles of our ride led us through delightful groves, meadows, wheat- 
fields, vineyards and gardens. We then crossed the ridge and en- 
tered Barandooz. It is a very fertile valley, containing about 
twenty villages, and is watered by the largest river — perhaps six 
rods wide — in the province. On reacliing the village of which we 
were in search, we were conducted to the house of its priest. We 
were invited into his best room, after standirig some time in the 
hot sun, for it to be swept and put in order. At one end, were 
three young calves, tied to the wail ; and at the other end was 
spread a piece of an old carpet, on which we were invited to sit. 

I converserl some time with the priest respecting Bibles and schools, 
lie appeared interested, “ In former times,” said he, “ this village 
was the residence (d' successive Christian bishops ; but now we are 
sorely oppressed, and everything is in ruins. We have few b(^oks 
and no schools in the district.” He engaged to send his son to onr 
school, to whom I promised to give a C( j)y of the Syriac gospels, 
for which llie priest seemed thankfnl. A dinner of bread and boiled 
eggs was spread befo/c us, of which we gratefully partook, and then 
started on onr return, charmed with the beauties of the country. 

The numerous thick groves of willows and poplars, that grow on 
the water-courses, in this province, cast a rich green hue over the 
plain, at this s(‘ason of the year, which imparts almost a fairy aspect 
to tlu‘ land, lake and sky, and seems fully to justify the poetic line 
of Watts in his version of the seventy-second Psalm — “ 'riiere Per- 
siii glorif^ns to behold.” 'I'he almost innumerable fields of the finest 
wheat, an^ the orchards, vineyards and gardens also impress one, 
with the idea of boimdle'^s ami universal phuity, in eviM-y earthly en- 
yiymcnt. And siieh would aetually be the ease, were the gos- 
pel to ndo here and regulate society. But our hearts are often for- 
bidden to enjoy tills attractive drapery of nature and thi'se abound- 
iug gifts of I’rovideiice, by a recollection of the wickedness and wo 
that reign in the midst of them. One class of the population of this 
fine country revel in indulgence, ami the rest an' ground down to 
the dust tf't sustain them. In the city of Orooiniah are about om^ 
hundred Khans — uoliles of the highest rank — bi’sides begs almost 
iimumerablo. Each (»f these nobles has his retinue i)f ten — twi'iity 
— fifty — seventy-live, or more s(‘rvants; and a corresponding nnm- 
her ()f the villages of the peasantry are under contribution to sustain 
tlie eslahlishment. And for the hundreds of nobles who reside in 
the city, tlie hundreds of villages of the surrounding country are all 
thus borne down under intolerable, systematic servitude, to say noth- 
ing of the oppressive extortions wdiich the particular villages suifer 
from their respective landlords. 
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Once a year, and sometimes a whole year in anticipation, come 
the king’s tax-gatherers; and the poor peasants must often then 
turn out the bread of their families or their clothing, to meet the 
royal demand — or rather, the far more exorbitant exactions of his 
rapacious deputies and constables. The regular annual taxation of 
the native Christians is the following. The khardjy capitation-tax, 
amounting to five sahib kordnSy ($1,25). Vineyards, gardens and 
cotton-fiehls are taxed twelve and a half shdhivs (fifteen cents) for 
each tdnndfjy a square of about sixty feet. A fifth part of the wheat 
and of all other grains, belongs to government. A khdhrdry (which 
is about six hundred pounds,) of at the threshing-floors, pay.s 

two and a half sahib kordns — about sixty cents. A female buffalo 
is taxed sixty cents; a cow, thirty-three cents; and a sheep, tea 
cents. The males of cattle that labor are not subject to taxation, 
the exemption being intended to encourage their increase and aug- 
ment the productions of the soil. 

The Muhammedan peasantry are nominally subject to the same 
amount of annual taxation as the native Christians, except the cap- 
itation-tax, which is peculiar to the latter, aud is regarded as the 
price oftlieir privilege of profe.ssing Christianity. The Cliristians, 
however, suffer much more from wanton extortion, than the Mci- 
hammedans. The legal taxation by tin? government would be found 
quite tolerable to both classes, were it not for tlio numberless and 
nameless illegal exactions in addition, whirli the peasantry suffer 
from the collectors awl inferior officers ; and the yet heavier bur- 
den that hears constantly upon them, in the habitual extortions of 
their oppressive landlords. Custom allows to these landlords a va- 
riety of annual contributions, from their s('rfs. Krom eacli house- 
hold, they are entitled to five days of gratuitous labor, two loads of 
dried inannre moulded intt) cakes for fuel, twenty <‘ggs and two 
fowls. But these contributions are all wantonly increastnl to almost 
atiy extent, at the will of tlie op|)re.ss<)r, and the ability of the sul- 
ferer. 

1 may not find it more convenient elsewhere than here, to speak 
somewhat at length of tlie .sources of the public revenue iu IV'rsia, 
and* tliis J can <lo iu the shortest form, by quoting from two or three 
paragraphs* of Afalcolin ou the sitbje.ct. I may premise that the 
soil, iu that country, is (nvned ehielly by the hereditary nobility and 
the clergy. A })ortion of it, perhaps a fifth, is the j)ropert\ of the 
crown, (khdlisd,) being also farmed by tin; liigluT classes. Very little 
is possessed by the tillers, who, as I have Ixd'ore stated, sust:)iii to 
the owners the redalion of serfs to fijrds. ‘ The fixed revenue,’ says 
Maleol.m, ‘ is cliietiy derived from goV(*rimi(’nt lands, from taxes ainl 
imposts on landed pro[)(;r(y, and on evcTv species of goods and mer- 
chandize. Crown lands are cultivated by the pea.santry on terms 
very favorable to the cultivator. When the crop has been measured 
by an officer a[)poitite{l for the purp(;se, if the seed be supplied by 


^ Parts only of th«> parngraphs referred to ar(3 quoted. 
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government, it is returned ; and ten per cent, of the whole is next 
put aside for the reapers and threshers ; after which the remainder 
is equally divided between the cultivator and the king, l-aiids that 
are the property of individuals pay according to their situation in 
respect to water. WIkui the supply is certain and obtained from a 
Howing stream, they pay twenty per cent, on |)roduce, after deduct- 
ing seed and the allowance before stated. If the water comes from 
a(tneducts, they pay liftecn per cent. ; and if from wells or reser- 
voirs, only five.’ 

Of other sources of revenue, Malcolm remarks, ‘A part of the 
hxed revenue is derived from grouml-rents of houses, rents of cara- 
vanserais, baths, siiops, water-mills, manufactures, and duties on iill 
kinds of foreign and home merchandize?. The la^venue ccjllccted 
from shops isyc'ry considerable. When tliese ladong to government, 
a r(?nt is fixed proportionate to the gain, deriveil by those who hire 
them; when they behmg to indiuiluals, the govcirnment claims 
twenty per cent, on tlieir annual profits, 'rin? prineiph's on which 
tile whole of the fixed revenue is setth'd are just and motlcwate : and 
the system is so pert‘e<qly understood, that it is [not necessarily] at- 
tended witli (‘ilh('r didiculty or oppressi<»n. But nnforinnatelv, die 
tiionarclis hau" never been satislied with this, and its justice and 
niodi'ration only serve to make the people fe(d, nn.re sensibly, the 
irregnlar and opprc'ssive taxes they are continually exposed to. Ihie 
first of th(‘s(‘ may lie terimid usual and extraiwdinary (>resents. The 
usual presents to tiie king are those made annually, by ail governors 
of prov imu's, and districts, chiefs of tribe's, ministers, and all other 
ollicers in high cliarge, at tlu? t(?ast of //eu-zaes-r, or vt rnal oipiinox. 
Kvery oliici'r of bigli rank must make' this annual olfering, which is 
indeed deimied a part ot‘ tlu' revc'ime and falls nltimati'ly on tlio 
farmers, cultivators and manufacturers. 'Flu' amount p aid is gi'iier- 
ally regulated by usagt' ; to fall short, is loss ot‘ ollice : ainl to ex- 
ceaid, is iiicreasi' of favor. Tliero are extraordinarv presents, of a 
less detinite nature, but which avi' alsiMif verv <*onsi(h rahle ameunt. 
Mvory person ajipoiiited t(^ a high emph)vineiit makes a present as a 
token of graliludi'. It is usnall v settleii befua'lie is iiomiiiateil, and 
may often be deemed tin? [mrcliaso-moin v of liis station. The pro- 
duce of lines, imposi'd In the customary law, and of iiivelnntary 
pr(‘si?iits extortod from such as are siis[)ended nr dismissi'il from em- 
ployment, whit li are levied <)n the preti’xt of their clidinquency, i'^ 
very coo -ideraiih*.’ 

‘ 'rh >’ mo.-it o}>pressive of all the imports is called Sddir, a t(Tm 
which means a public. requisition ainl as opposeil to Md/ifff, or tixc'd 
ri'vemie, demotes taxation raised to provieie for o\tra«n'<linaries. If 
an addition is made to the army — if the king desires to construct an 
aqucelnct or linild a [lalace — if troojis are marediing through the 
country and recpiire to bo furnished with prenisions — ifall reign 
mission arrives in Persia — if one of the royal family is married — in 
short, on any occurrence more than ordinary, an impost is laid, 

m 
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sometimes on the whole kingdom, at others only on particular pro- 
vinces. The sadir extends to all classes. It usually bears lightest 
on the wandering tribes, not only because they are the poorest, but 
because they are the most impatient of such taxation. It falls 
heaviest upon the proprietors of estates and citizens. It is, or rather 
ought to be, levied according to defined rules, and every person 
should pay the sddir, in the same proportion as he pays the nialiat ; 
but the governors of provinces usually exercise an arbitrary discre- 
tion in collecting this tax whicii renders it more oppressive. They 
settle the gross amount each village is to pay, and this affords them 
an opportunity of showing partiality and committing injustice. This 
tax is very severe upon the poorer classes of cultivators, from the 
necessity of selling the crops upon the ground, at a low price, in or- 
der to pay it.’* 

The lower classes in Persia are thus literally and strictly raynk ^ — 
focL < — which arc kept merely for their J/mr; and they are usually 
slmrn so often and closely as greatly to diminish their value and the 
profit of the owner. So grasping is the hand of avarice that the 
fowl itself that lays the golden egg is not unfrctpirnlly killed. It is 
not natural to Persia, ami especially this part of it, to be a wretched 
country. It is her oppressive government, her army ol* iille despots 
and the general corruption of her morals, that fills this fair inheri- 
tance with wailing and wo. Said our Meerza, on one occasion, 
“ Our country is miserable, and has no health.” Why, 1 inquired. 
** Because the great men are poor and have no money,” he replied. 
Mistaken man ! May he and his countrymen learn the true source 
of their misery — their vvickedness — and embrace their only reitiedy, 
the go.spei. 


CHAPTER .WII. 


.lOl KNAl.; AUGCST— DKClvMBKK, IK'G 

Wk rode out about two miles from the city, Aug. 22, by invit:i- 
tion of th(.» governor, to witness the ceremony u\' Khd! fat J^uoslidn, 
puttiiijF on thf rohr, i. e. a robe of hoiuir, received by the chief mag- 
islrate as a token of favor from the king. In this in.stance, both the 
governor and his eldest son received robc.s, the latter, as an ex[)ros- 
sion of royal congratulation, in pro.spect of his soon being married 
to a daughter of the old king. To-day, the intended bride reached 
Oroomiah, after a long journey from Tehran, and her arrival added 
much to the interest of the occasion. 
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The governor and his son put on their robes of honor in private 
lents, and then presented themselves in the same, under a splendid 
pavilion, to which we had been previously conducted. The sides 
of this tent were open, and under and around it sat scores of the 
Miiharnmedan priesthood and nobility, and farther back stood many 
thousands of all classes of the people. In the midst of this con- 
course, a Moollah rose, and with a voice like a Stentor, read three 
highly cotnmendatory letters, forwarded by the king, with the robes 
of honor, to the governor and Kis son. Persian rulers derive most 
of their authority from impressions communicated on these occa- 
sions. The assembled multitude, seeing the gorgeous garments and 
listening to the liowery compliments from the king to their gover- 
nor, are led to consider him as one of His Majesty’s favorites, and 
their loyalty is kept. alive, by the annual arrival and display of these 
tokens of royal approbation. 

After the Moollah had read the letters from the king, trays'**^ 6f 
delicious sweetmeats were placed before those who were privileged 
to sit under and around the governor’s tent. Those first served 
greedily tilled their pockets iind handkerchiefs w ith the sweetmeats, 
and others more modest but equally entitled to them, were sent 
cnijUy aw'ay. The governor rode on a mile or two beyond the scene 
of (he celebration, unattended, except by his body guard, to meet 
and escort his son's bride. The concourse remained, aw^aiting his 
return, and after an hottr, his Excellency came, with the royal stran- 
ger and her groat retinue, and all filed in and proceeded to the city. 
The beauty of the bride we could not av<aich nor call in question, 
as she w’as closely veiled, in the manner in which Muhammedan 
females are reejuired to be in public. The accompanying drawing 
gives a good id(’a of the appearance of Persian ladies at home and 
we may at least presume that the Princess was as fair as tliis repre- 
sentation. Among the higher classes, the ladies devote a large por- 
tion of their time to the toilet. Inspection of the draw ing w ill re- 
mind the reader that painfin^ and are not confined to 

the Western continent. Persian ladies color their eyebrows black — 
the hair being combed down upon the forehead and cut short above 
them — the nails both of their fingers and to(‘st auburn, and their 
cheeks, red. They commonly have a lullv drawn upon the hack of 
tlicir toilet mirror, wdfli which they cvanparc their own persons, till 
their resemblance to the model is such as to satisfy them. Many 
who aspire to the highest grade, in taste, add to painting the charms 
of tattooing the face and neck, as indicated in the drawing. The 
females, among the Midiainmedans, are good-hK>king and often 
handsome. They are more or less allied to the “ (leorgian beau- 
ties” of school geographies, having regular Caucasian faces, w'ith 

'I’iio largo Nvorxlt'n wuit'T, olivuly iloscriboil. 

t fii sumiiior, P(*rsinn l;ui’n*s do not w^car stockings, and in tlicir houses, 
they go witinmt shoes ; and delicate fbel arc witli them as much an object of 
study as delicate hands. 
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complexions often almost as light as our own ; but always a heavy 
masculine expression, hir enough removed from the delicate features 
of American ladies. Their hair and eyes are uniformly black ; and 
these, with the labors of the toilet, their shrill voices and not too 
modest air, give to them, in the eyes of the other sex, a very fasci- 
nating, or more strictly, bewitching appearance. The female chil- 
dren of the higher classes go to school with the males enough to 
learn to read and write; but neither the ideas and aisages of the 
countrv nor their text-books are such as to excite and’encourage in 
them a desire for mental accomplishment, so much as for personal 
decoration aiul the arts of coquetry — nor does their education, if it 
polish, essentially elevate their character. 'J'he nuptial parties were 
preceded by a large number of musicians and professional dancers, 
who made the whole region resound with their music, which, with 
tlie leaping, gambols, prostrations and other feats of the dancers was 
kej)t up till they reached the governor’s palace. Pomp and noise are 
indispensable items, in all public entertainments in Persia. 

Roth sides of the road were lined, for a great distance, with men, 
women and children, as we advanced towards the city. Not less 
probably than ten <^r twelve thousand p('rsons were thus crowded 
together, eager to see and to hear. As we j>assed the last group, 
said Mar Jo-^^eph, who accompanied ns, “could I have my wish, it 
would be to liehold all this vast multitude lying (had 
Such was the language of a Christian bisluip ! “What do you 
mean ?” said 1 to him. “T mean as I say,’’ he repli(‘d : “ they-arc^ 
jMrihammcdans and blaspheme the Messiah.” J ask(‘d him whether 
he remembert'd, on one occasion, when (Mirist was reviled on earth, 
some of his disciples proposed to call dowti fire from heaven and 
consume the rovilers, and their Master said to them, “ Vt? know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of ” The good bishop lelt and ackuow- 
ledtrcMl the justice of the rebuke, lie is naturally a very kind, amia- 
ble man; but rndtlier he nor his people seenn to know the meaning 
oi' Christian compassion, "J’rodden down by tludr .Midianiniedan ru- 
lers, they never think of firgiving them, but as the only retaliation 
in their pow('r, draw a mis(*rable satisfaction from cluTishing the 
most inv(‘terat(^ hatred toward their opj)r<*ssoi*s. 

1 was once forcibly reminded of the depth of this hatred, by its 
develo[)ment at the funeral ol’ an aged Kluiii, who, like others ot 
his rank, had grievously oppressed his sands, d’lu; villagers — all 
Nestorians — came to the city, as tin; custom is in such cases, ainl 
assembled before th(^ door of the deceased, to make lamentation ainl 
tender their cvaidolemn; to the widow and family. Om^ of our na- 
tive helpers, who Inqipened to lx? pa.ssing the dwelling at tin* tinu', 
halted a few moments to listen to the loud (^xprt^ssions ol’ their grid, 
some of which he retained and relate<l to m(‘, — such for instama' as 
the following, “ 'The wicked old oppr(?ssor is dead ; we arc* glad ol 
it ; he is receiving the reward of his inifiuity ; may his vvhoh* house- 
hold soon follow him.” The bereaved Muharnmedan family did 
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not understand the Nestorian language in which the villagers thus 
gave utterance to their sorrow, but were little disposed to question 
their sincerity, accompanied as their exclamations were, with vio- 
lent beating of the breast, and piteous sobs and wailings. 

The inlluence of our mission, under the divine blessing, is, how- 
ever, adequate to eflTcct a radical change in this people. And it is 
delightful to contemplate our labors, and still more to engage in them, 
with such an obj(*ct in view. The means which we are now using, 
to accomplish the work, arc the daily instruction of the seven 
ecclesiastics in our families; familiar intercourse with the mem- 
bers t)f our seminary, about fifty in number, and their stated 
religions as well as other instruction ; the free circulation of 
the Scriptures, in the ancient language; the establishment of scliools 
in the villages as fast as [iracticable ; and visiting among the people 
to the utmost extent that our other duties will allow. We hope 
much from the alim^st sixty Nestorians collected on our premises, 
'fhey come directly under ojir inihience. Many of them are ec- 
(;l('siastics ; two are bishops whose word is law; they are from all 
])arts of th(‘ province'; ;nid throuiih them, as arteries, we ho[)e our 
inihience will extend, until it shall gradually reach every village, 
hamlet and human habitation in the nation. 

J)uriug our lirst year’s ri'sidence. at (.)rdomiah, we sutlered rnucli 
from sickness. It was late in Xovember, in a climate almost as 
cold as that of Xew iMigland, that we w(T(‘ obliged to rejiair and 
plaster the dilapidated mud-walh'd hons('s which we rented to live 
in. 'I’Ih' r(^oms had litth' opportunity to dry: and while the barley, 
from the straw mixed with the mud, grew iVom the walls of our own 
.sleeping room, which ('ommimic’aled with thi' apartment in which 
we lived and was thus jiartiallv warmed, tin* stitVencal the bed- 
clothes of the lamented Mrs. (ira.iit, whr<(' slet'p/mg room was not 
(‘veil thus warim-d ; and these exposures, during that winter, did 
much to undermine oiir system.-:, a.nd r(‘nder them an easy prey to 
disease. Sueh exj)t>sur(' .-‘he.uhl have het'ji a\<>idc'd, perhajis (’V(*ii 
at the exjiense of deferring, a tew mouths haigcu', our setlhmieut at 
Ordomiah. Hut s() ripi' and inviting is o.ur lii’ld — so (‘ager and im- 
patient wer(‘ tlu! peoph' lor instruction, that we felt con>traine(l 
to forget ourselves, while we entert'd as s[)e('dily as piv^sihlt' upon 
our labors for their salvation. I'lie climate' of Oroomiali, as has 
been stated, is also verv hostile to foreigm rs. M’heii tin' first 
spring and smnmer eann', sickness seized upon ns like a strong man 
arm(‘d. The otlu'r individuals of our mission were repealc'dly and 
viohmlly attaeke'd with fever and agu(‘, and with ophthalmy — a 
huruiug iulhimmatiou ofthe eves — during the earlv part of tlu' season. 
My own health r('main(‘d goeul, and I eontinned all my labors unre- 
imtt(‘d, till about the middle of August, whc'u I was seized by a 
bilious i(‘ver, of a unv'^t obstinate and malignant characteT, as de- 
scribed in the extracts of my journal which fdlow. 

Sept» 12. Am just raised from the brink of the grave, whither 
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I was carried by a fever, which ran with terrible violence under the 
burning sun of a Persian suinnier, fifteen days. The last three 
days, I lay quite insensible, and at last speechless; and our missiona- 
ry circle nearly or quite despaired of iny life. But He, at whose bidding 
diseases come and go, stayed tlie progress of mine, even wlien it 
seemed to be doing its last work, and brought me back to life and 
rny labors. 

While 1 lay thus sick, Dr. and Mrs. Grant were seized with fever 
and ague, and our babe was at the same time brought so low by a 
violent attack of the croup, that for several days, there appeared to 
be no proj^pcct of its recovery. Our circumstances were ol’ course 
very depeiulent and trying. Tlie Nestorians sympathized deeply 
with us, and rendered us all the aid in their power. 'I'lie Muham- 
medans also manifested much concern, and sent often to imjuire 
how we were. Our missionary labors arc nmch interrupted by this 
sickness. They had been highly prosperous during the summer. 
We had just opened schools in three of the largest villages, the resi- 
dences of bishops, which still continue. But our translations — 
preparation of tracts and school-cards, ami our seminary are all 
standing still. In the school-room, too, where I was accustomed 
to preach to ttiore tha/i fifty on the Sabbath, no congre- 

gation assembles, iheri* now Ixung no preacher. I hope ll‘llow-la- 
borers will hasten on, that when <jne of us is sick, the others may 
perfoi nt at least a part of the work, which is so imperiously de- 
inuiided to he done. 

Si jjf. 15. I started for 'rahreez, on business, hut at tiiis time 
cspt'cially witli the hope of enjoying a Ic^s li'brile atim sphcTe, ami 
Iiastcniiiif the rei*ovt‘ry of my health. I was still so weak that I 
was o()liwed to he lifh'd up(»n my horse; hut w inm momiti vi, I 
foumi myself so much, in my (*lem('iit that ! could ride thirly iuih's 
without stopping, and without very serious fatiirtu*. 

1 reacluxl Tahreez Whde mv |)rovisions la.sled 
whicli 1 took with me from home, I eiijt»v(‘d mv journev, and iny 
health rapidly improvt'd. But after tlio-e were (‘\haust(‘(l, flic 
mi.-vM'ahle vill cics on the road afforded so little ."'iiited to the want.- 
of a sick man, that I siifiertMl extremoly, and tin* last night was 
\iolemly seized a rain with fever. .My last ri(h‘ was well nigh iii- 
Uilerahle. When I linally reaclu'd 'rabre(-/., I was alim st I'xhanst- 
ed, and ex{)erienced the greatest conceivable relit'f in casting myselt 
into the kind embr.ici.* ol' onr excellent German hrethren, hy whose 
ince.ssant attention and nursing 1 was .‘^oon tnade comfortable, and 
thougb my fever ran again several tiays, it was mncli h'ss violent 
than the former one, and wa.s at length removed by Mr. Haas’ judi- 
cious prescription. 

17. I reaclunl home. I fotind my ride, in returning, ver) 
beneficial to my still feeble liealtli. But rny sickness has so shaken 
iny firtnerly firm system, that I fear I shall not soon recover from 
the shock. The Lord, however, orders all in wisdom as well as 
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mercy. In my weakness, his power may be magnified. I may 
remark, while speaking of our health, that I have once since 
been attacked with a bilious fever of the same malignant character, 
and at the same hot season of the year; but it was earlier arrested ; 
and subsequently, with the exception of occasional attacks of excruci- 
ating tooth-ache, which is one of the forms in which the eifccts of 
the malaria of our climate are developed, I have enjoyed tolerable 
health, and seem for several of the last years to have become happily 
acclimated to the trying inihiences of that sickly clime. Several of 
the other members of our mission continue to suffer, to an almost 
inconceivable extent, from freq»ient attacks of fever, fever and ague 
and diseases of tlie eyes. Mrs. (Jrant had nearly lost the sight of 
one of her eyes, by a violent attack of ophthalmy, a few months be- 
fore her death. 

Oct. 2d. 7\vo Persian princes have recently visited Oroomiah. 
One of them is Kaliraman jMeerza, a favorite brother of the king, 
and the prince-governor of Azerbijan — tlui *northorn province of 
Persia, 'rhe.iilher is his uncle, MaUde Kasem Meerzn. They had 
hoard <d‘onr residing here, and of our sc'ininary, which is a great 
novelty in th(' country ; and the prince-governor .‘ient his uncle to 
visit us, and look into our missionary oj)erations. 'Plie royal per- 
sonage came, in a most friendly manner, dined with us, and in- 
spect(‘d our seminary. He professed himself higlily gratified with 
the performances of the .school, and encouraged the .scholars — all 
Nestorians — by promising to procure for tluMii (digible jilaces in the 
army and (dsewhere, w hemwer tlu'ir education should he conqileted. 
And as the residt of his report to the king's brother, the latter, en- 
tir(‘ly imsolieited by ns, jirepanal and .sent to us a friUtau of which 
the following is a traiislatimi. 


Firman. 

“'Phe command of His Tliglmess is: Whereas the very honor- 
aide and re.«pected gcmtlemeu, Messrs. Perkins and (irant, at ()rof>- 
miah, arc attending to the (‘dneation of the pevqile and render the 
people usefnl, hv teaching tlnmi Furopean science', the grace i.t’t>ur 
Fxcclloncy and Highiu'ss having become favoralily dispnsed t('wards 
them, w'e order and I'ommand three s<ddicrs to thnr safety, at this 
harvest season and onw ard ; and in acecu'dam e' witfi this graee,‘we 
command that they shall be honored and praise onr bem'tieeiiee. It 
is our <’*'iumand, that the exalti'd and nolde loiai, Najel’ K<h>1v 
Khan, gover nor of Oroomiah, shall lake care to protect them in 
every resjiect ; and be shall give' to c'aeh of tlu' three soldit'rs, the 
guard of tlu'ir safety, twelve sdhiU l'or(tn:> per month : aiul 

never shall he ne'glect it. It is evrdere'd that the' trusty secretaries 
arrange' and execnle llie sum of this blessed command. 

Written in the inoiitli .Jamadv-ul-t'vvcl, in the 12.>2,'' (i. e of the 
Hejira). 
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It is of course always far “better to trust iu tlie Lord than to put 
confideiice in princes.” Such protection and encouragement, how- 
ever, voluntarily tendered to us by the second man in Muhamme- 
dan Persia, in the infancy of onr mission, could not bat impress and 
encourage us, with a delighiful coulidence, that God is by his pro- 
vidence, opening for us a wide door of faitli unto the gentiles. It 
is a circumstance very auspicious to the cause of missions, in this 
country, that the king and other mcmlx^rs of the royal family are 
very ambitious to be known as patrons of Euro|)can science and iin- 
provemeuts. "riie church may thus, though they design it not, find 
more than one Ct/rus, among the princes of modern Persia. The 
provision made in tlic foregoing firman, of only a jiart of which we 
ever felt it necessary to avail ourselves, will lie understood, if the. 
reader recollects the description I have gi‘ en of the Muhammedans 
of Ordomiah, and particularly of the lawless TiOotee. 

JVou. 10. AVe started on a visiting (wcursioii, among some of fix' 
Nestoriaii villages. AVe rode two fnrsakhs, to Gowsee, the villagi; 
of priest Yoliannaii, the principal of('ur seminary. The priest and 
his peoph* received and entertained us with great (Cordiality. A 
young Alnliammedan beg — son of the owm r of the village — came 
also to onr lodgings to make onr a('(jnaint amx*. Th(‘ Nestorians 
told n.s, that this beg and his fatlxT are vmy kind masters for Aln- 
hammedans, a testimony the more gralilying, as it is so rarely heard, 
in this land of (oppression. 'I’he ladies (d'tln* owner of th(‘ village 
also came to makf' the ac(jnainlanc(‘ of Mrs. P. and Mrs.G. who, on 
their pressing invitation, rclurned the visit. Idk(' all icrsian le- 
inales, when they walk abroad, their fac('s were closely vt'iied: 
Mrdiainmedan law (leiiouiice.s death on any fei ah* wl)o e\pos(‘s lier 
face to a male lawond tin* limits of her own household. A hirgr 
covering is thrown over the p(*r.'()ii, when th(*y go out, to which is 
commonly att:i(die(l a small veil before* the face* with a pat>'h ofiH't- 
vvork of lialf the si/e of the hand, hefort* the eu s, to enal)h* tlu'in to 
S(X* to walk. 'J'liis rigorcHis xadnsioii is, (lonl)iless, as fruitful a 
source, as it is striking an index, of the unfaithliil character ol'Mu- 
iiammedan lemales, 'Phe practic(c of veiling in iis<'lf is said (‘.\(cn- 
sivelv to l'a(-'ilitate ami .screen illicit connexions. Tin* iNe.'^torian 
females are under no such re.straint, in their g(‘neral inleiaM-iiiM*, 
and tlie fruits of ih(*ir liberty appear in llx'ir snperi<'r morals. Such 
seclusion, we nlighl suppose, wamid prove a powacrihl clu.-ck, to tlic 
careful study ami tireless elforts ol' .AInhamtm'dan ladies to decorate 
their persons. Hut now here are f(*males mor(i in(ln.''trions in the 
d».*partmei]t of the toilet than amcmg the Alnhammedans «'l Persia. 
Rival wives are jirompted totlii.<, in oiahT to clotlu.* th(*mselves willi 
attractions that will .-eriir(! a share in the hnshamrs alU‘iitio)i.>. 
Afjffthm, in the practice of polygamy, is < i‘ minor (consideration. 
Their ainhitinn in their toil(!t ci(ies, moreover, in r(*ality (‘Ntoiid a 
little beyond their ow n thr(ishol(ls ; curiosity, in Persia, as w ('ll as 
elsewimire, is t(jo powerful a s[)ririg iu the female Ixisom to ho on- 
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tirely smothered. Accordingly, when Persian ladies are fairly be- 
yond the sight of their jealous masters, they often take down their 
veil and gaze freely upon the sons of men, and the beauties of cre- 
ation, though in the letter and the spirit of Persian law they do it 
at the peril of their lives. 

Nov. 11. Wishing to visit another village beyond, we passed the 
last night atCowsee, that we might prosecute our excursion early 
this morning. Priest Yohannan is poor, but he was extremely grat- 
ified by our visit, for which he had long importuned us ; and he 
spared no pains to make us comfortable. Notwithstanding our 
strong remonstrance, he abandonetl his best room — and in fact his 
only one — for our accommodation, while he and Ins numerous 
household sought lodgings elsewhere, as they could find them. And 
about day-break, this morning, the joyful tidings were announced 
to us. that the principal lady of the house, the wile of the priest’s 
brother, had become the mother of a fine sou, in the course of the 
night, in the stable. Jt was in a stah/r ; but our adorable Lord was 
also born in a stable. We judge of things by comj)arison. Miser- 
able as are the stables in Asia, the choice b(?tween lodging in them 
or the ‘‘ inns” is very inconsiderable. 

We started al)nut H o’clock, priest Yohannan joining our j)arty, 
and rode four fcirsakhs, to Adji, the village of JNlar .loseph. * Our 
road le<l us, most of the way, down the enchanting vale of the Nas- 
Ibt) river. We reached Ada about noon and were again cordially 
welcomed by the bishop. Soon after our arrival, wo met with a 
serious adventure. Mrs. P. and myself and Dr. and Mrs. (irant 
were walking (juietly through the village, when three of the TiOotee, 
or professional ruHians, lu’clgc'd up our path, which wiis narrow, by 
stationing a horse across it, and taking a stand lhemselv(‘s on cither 
side. Priest Abraham, who was with ns, stej)pe(l forward anti 
mildly requested them to turn tlie horse a little and allow us to pass 
by; upon which one of them drew bis dagger, a terrible weapon, 
which they always carry, and raised it to strike him. Seeing the 
defenceless j)riest in such peril, I instinctively sprang forward, not 
doubting tliat my presence would check the rufiian ; hut so far from 
that, he turned in a moment from the priest upon me, and stabbed 
me witli indescribable ferocity. 1 had not yet fnlly recovered from 
the severe sickness which 1 have mentioned ; and to this circum- 
stance, under God, J owe my preservation. Being quite weak, as 
I sprang back to evade the weapon, I suddeidy fell. It passed 
tlirongh ail my clothing, and slightly penetrated my body. Ilad I 
not fallen as 1 did, it must have entered my heart and instantly kill- 
ed me. As it was, it harmed me oidy just enough to leave a speak- 
ing witness, in the small wound it made, against the bloody assassin. 
An almighty and ever present IVotector said to the deadly point, 
“ hitherto and no farther.” And as we ran into a house, barred 
the doors and found ourselves secure from those men of vi«)lence 
who still fiercely pursued us, I felt a calmer and stronger confidence 

t^7 
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than ever before, in the reality of divine protection. The ladies 
were of course frightened for the moment^ though not injured, in the 
furious attack. Priest Abraham received a serious gash in his head 
and a sword was broken over his back. I know not what impulse 
could liave prompted the ruffians to this assault, as wc had never 
seen them before, but unmixed niiilignity, excited probably by par- 
tial intoxication. This, however, is always enough to account for 
the outrages of tlie liootee. The Nestorians of the village mani- 
fested deep sorrow for what had happened, but through fear of their 
oppressors, they could only run into their houses and bar the doors, 
lest they too should be the victims of violence. Alar Joseph in par- 
ticular, was grieved beyond measure. 1 told him that it was not 
his fault, nor tliat of the Nestorians, but he almost refused to ho * 
comforted. 

jVnr. 1’2. We visited the Nestorian school in Ada. We had 
opened this school only three months before, and it m.w numltered 
about forty children and was as well regulated as any school tliat I 
ever visited. I was very agreeably surprised also by the proficiencv 
of the children. iVIost of them, at the commcncenuMit of the sclu < j, 
knew none of their letters. Now all could read the Psalms, which 
wc have copied upon cards, very well. An intert'stiiig fact in rela- 
tion to this school is, that g/r/.s, as well as hoys, att(‘nd it. Nr.t a 
single female, among the Nestorians of Oroomiah, conid read wln i. 
wc entered the field ; and the idea was as iinwelconu* as it was 
novel and strange. Tt was regarded, hv l)oth sexes, as imj)rop(‘r, — 
an over-stepping of female modesty and propriety; as mucli so j::> 
it would be — or rather /.s — in the common estimatic'u in AnicritM, 
for females tf) become public speakers and harangue promiscuous 
assemblies. Ib.it the girls were sent to this scliool at Ada by tlicir 
parents, witfiont any direct agency on onr part. We had staled f<! 
the ecclesiastics in our families, that females, as well as males, rill 
learn to read in America; and they had repeated the fict to others. 
The c.xample of the ladies of the mi.^sion teiulcMl also to reeoiiiineiid 
the practice. W'e are careful not to press what the Nestorians re- 
gard as innovations, lest we shoidd become obnoxious as nnr mm- 
sure men. It is far more easy to lead men, the world over, tliiiii to 
drive them. 


Nov. 14. The governor sent our Aleerza, early lliis morning, to 
ascertain who had a.ssaulted us at Ada, saying that they must he 
arrested and punished. lie afterward sent al.«) an micle and a 
brother to me, to infi)rni me tiiat he had despatclual offKa'rs to <'»P' 
prehend the assailants, and to intimate his wish that f shonld not 
complain to the prince at Tahreez, as ho would himselt punish 
them to my entire satisfaction. 


Nov. lo. As the governor was thus disposed to lake cogiiizJuu j’ 
of tlie matter, while as yet, vw had intimated no c\[>ectation or widj 
that he would do so, we thought it due that w'o should propose to 
wait on him and make a full statement of the circumstances. An( 
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al an hour named by his Excellency for the purpose, Dr. Grant and 
myself called on him. lie received ’us as usual, with great kind- 
ness. lie had a full court, before whom and his h^xcellency, 1 gave 
a minute detail of the assault. All present appeared much con- 
cerned, and professed to feel a good deal of responsibility, in look- 
ing after the alfair. The governor remarked that the crime was 
much aggravated, by two circumstances. First, he said, 1 was an 
Ihi^liahmun^^ and an Englishman’s person is held sacred in Persia. 
And in the next place, he added, / was an English Moolldh^ (point- 
ing to me and a high Moollah who sat by his side,) and our Prophet, 
he continued, enjoined the utmost reverence towards Moollahs. 
The governor urged me to name the puinshment which 1 tlujught 
due to the rullian who stabbed me, declaring that he would inflict 
any I might mention, whether it should be whipping, cutting off 
the hands, tlie nose, the ears, or the head. I declined intimating 
either the degree or kind of punishment I might deem proper, sug- 
gesting to his Excellency, that to decide that point was his own 
prerogative; and moreover, on the supposition that his disposal of 
the case should not prove satisfactory, it would still be not our busi- 
ness, but tliat of tlie English ambassador, whose protection we en- 
joy, to call farther attention to the subject. 

Sonu; one of the courtiers suggested that the fact of the ruflian’s 
being intoxicated at the time might perhaj)s extenuate his guilt ; 
and the governor imjuired of me how the law regards a drunkard 
ill our country, f told him, our laws r<‘(piire, that for the crimes 
ivhich a man c.ommits wlien he is intoxicated, h(‘ shall answer when 
he is sober. 'J’his principle appeared to strike them as a good one, 

1 hough ditferent from I’ersian usage. The governor seemed very 
solicitous to inllict a punishment that wcmlcl satisfy me, alike' 1 have 
no <l()ubt from ju'rsonal friendliness toward us, and from a desire to 
apjiear praiseworthy in the estimation of the English ambassador, to 
wiinm be probably expected bis conduct in the case would be re- 
ported. 

Nov. 19. 'I'be governor sent for myself and Dr. (jrant to wait 
on him and witne.ss the punishment of the principal, in the assault 
upon u.s, whom he had aj)prehended. We immediately rcfiaired to 
the palace, and alter drinking coflee and conversing about an hour, 
the culprit was presented on the pavement in the open court. Ilis 
comrades had absconded. Providentially, the one who attacked 
me was a|>prt‘hended. On bis being led forward, the governor in- 
quired whether 1 recoguizeil him as the assailant, to which 1 replied 
in the allirmative. He then questioned the ruflian, why ho had at- 
tacked these gentlemen, wlio were his own personal friends, olten 
his guests, and for whose safety he felt fully responsible. For half 
a century, said ho, there have been Englislnnen in Persia, and never 

of tile lN*isi:ins cun, or will, roinprcliciHl our dlKlinct u^ilioiialil v as 
Americans, however iinich we piocJaiin it. 
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before has one suffered violence. The ruffian replied that he had 
done nothing to these gentlemen. But so far from listening to such 
an answer, the governor ordered him to be immediately stripped 
and bound to the whipping frame. This consisted of three long 
and stout poles, framed together at the top and diverging downw'ard, 
like a surveyor’s compass-stand. Each wrist was bound to one of 
the poles at a height about on a level with his head and a wide 
strap, applied to the back of his neck and held by two men, thus 
bending his body forward, kept him from struggling. In that 
posture, two hundred and fifty lashes were laid upon his naked 
back in the presence of a large concourse. He went to the 
frame and submitted to be bound, with an air of entire unconcern 
and determined hardihood ; but though very athletic and with the 
image of Cain enstamped upon his features, he soon softened down 
under the stripes, and raised a piteous outcry, appealing first to 
Soleiman Khan, an Armenian nobleman, and promising to become 
a Oauoor — infidtl, i. c. a Clinstlany if the Khcin would rescue him; 
and finding no relief from that quarter, he at length appealed to me, 
confessing his crime and proposing to espouse w/// religion, if 1 
would arrest his punishment. 1 uiHlerstood of course the sincerity 
of such a proposition in those circumstances. 

The promptness of the governor, unsolicited by us as he was, in 
punishing this rufliaii, was highly praiseworthy in a Persian magis- 
trate. And on the whole, we had little reason to regret the occur- 
rence, frightful as it was at the time, in its rosidf, if contributed 
very essentially to the perinaiieiit security of ourselves and the in- 
terest of our mission. The king, hearing of it some time afterward 
through the English ambassador, onlered his brotlier, the prince of 
northerir Persia, to sei/e the assailant and send him to the capital. 
Tlie prince sent officers to take him, but being apprized of their 
coming, he tied from the province and evaded their pursuit. The 
summary punishment, however, which he had already received imni 
the governor, and the vigorous ell’ortsmade in aceordance with royal 
orders again to apprehend him, produced a strong and lasting im- 
pression, that we could not be injured with impunity. It is worthy 
of remark, moreover, that a series of misfortunes, befalling some. of 
the relatives of the wicked man who had thus assaulted us, a feeling 
bordering on awe, sprang up and grew into a connnon proverb, in 
the province, that whoever should harm the fiiissionaries, the Lord 
would arrest and punish. 

From that period to the present, wo have never been annoyed by 
the Lootee, frecpient and desperate as are their outrages on the sut- 
feri^g inhabitants among wlioiii we live. Those outrages are so 
ntiiltjrous and fcarfid, that scarcely a week ela[)scs, in which mur- 
ders are not committed in onr city or the neighborhood, tln»ngh the 
murderers arc often apprehended ami executed. The day after I 
left Orbomiah, as I have since been informed, two of the Lootee 
were seized, their bodies split in two parts, and the halves hung ovev 
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the gates of the city, to deter their comrades ; and this was by no 
means a strange transaction in Persia. Such summary, and terri- 
ble punishments may shock the sensibilities of those who dwell in 
the cpiiet land of our fathers. They shock us, who have so long 
been familiar with them, in that land of despotism, violence and 
blood. But wc feel little doubt of their necessity there, to give to 
property and life any measure of security. For, even such appall- 
ing examples, and their frecpicnt occurrence, are but a very limited 
check to the commission of crime, so ineffectual a preventive is 
mere punishment, in any community, in the absence of morality and 
religion. And that we have, in such circumstances of exposure, 
lived so long unharmed and unmolested, in the open prosecution of 
our missionary work, can indeed be ascribed only to the gracious 
and constant guardianship of an ever present and watchful Protec- 
tor. 

During the early periods of our residence at Orbomiah, I seldom 
retired at night, without more or less apprediension of an attack 
from the Lootee, before morning. But signal deliverances rebuked 
iny solicitude on the subject, and at lengtli, so deeply iujpressed me 
with the truth, that the weapon of the assassin, no less than disease 
and every other |)rovidential visitation, is under a heavenly Father's 
control, that for several of the last years, I have slept as quietly and 
refreshingly in Persia, as I ever slept in America. 

Nor. We were invited by the governor to attend the wed- 
ding of Jengliair Kluin, his eldest .son. The wedding has been de- 
ferred since the arrival of the royal hride, about two months ago, on 
account of his fiXccllency's want of funds to defray the necessary 
expenses. The governor made the imjuiry whether we would pre- 
fer to be numb(T(’d among his own guests, w ho w ould consist of the 
Moollahs and the elder Klians of the city, or among those of the 
bridegroom, consisting of younger pec^ple, and to be entertained 
with music, dancing and other amusements. We expressed our 
wdsh to be numbered among the former, re<|uesting the privilege, 
however, of attending both parties alternately, in the course of the 
two or three days of the celebration, in consideration of our being 
strangers desirous to become acquainted with Persian customs. 
This privilege was readily granted. 

Nov, 2H. The wedding commenced. An ollicer was .sent to 
conduct us to the party of the bri<iegroom. '^Phe entertainment was 
rich, but plain. 'IMie amu.sements, which consisted of music, danc- 
ing and comic exhibitions, were less boisterous than is usual on such 
occasions. There are two general systems of marriage among the 
Persian Muhammedans — t>ne for a limited (iehnite time, for a month, 
a year, or any other period, at the will of the parties;* and the 

“ 'riu‘ inarriagt* by contract, ami for a limited |)crit>d, is |>(‘cnli.'ir to the 
Persians. It is said to liavc Iummi a ciigioin in Araliia, when .Muhammed first 
introduced liis rtdigion tlicn* ; but thoiigli In* tolerated it, (^mar abolislied it 
8-8 a species of legal prostitution, inconsistent with good morals, 'fho Turks, 
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Other for life, it being always understood, however, that the hus- 
band may in either case divorce his wife whenever he pleases.^ 
The nameless and numberless miseries growing out of either sys- 
tem, I need not attempt to describe. The pretext for the former 
one is, that transient residents, particularly merchants, find tempo- 
rary connexions much nmre convenient for their business, than 
permanent ones, as the removal of families is- thus superseded. 
The females, who have been repeatedly affianced in that manner, 
are in about as good repute as widows, though usually only those 
in the lower classes, or in dependent circumstances, Ibrm such con- 
nexions. In relation to permanent marriages, it may be said, that 
divorces are lar less frcipienl than might be expected in the circum- 
stances. Though pure conjugal affectioii is of very rare growth in 
Persiti, the ties that hiiul the parents to their children do much al- 
so to strengthen their relation to each oilier. The Persian fatlier, 
however little he may regard the welfare of the wife, on her own 
account, still has a great horror at the idea of Iier becoming (he 
companion of another man, after rejiudiation, on account of the in- 
dignity to himself, and especially on account of her n*latiou to his 
ollspriiig. 

Polygamy, whicdi is practised in Persia by all Muliammedaiis 
who have the means of .‘jupjiorting a plurality »>f wivt's, 1 liardly 
need say, is a great gulf of abominations. Muhammedan law 
allows four wives to an imlividual, but that nnmlH'r is oIumi trans- 
cended among the higher classes. Tiie rivals, of course, make it 
their study and hnsiness to com})ete with each (-theu* for the 
attentions of their husband and master; ami with tlu‘ir um-ultivaled 
minds and uiiamiable <Iisp<»silious, they make tln ir house a perpet- 
ual bedlam. fine of* (heir number is indeed the aeknouie dged 
Khdnuni — Utthf ; whicdi dejxuids on the rank of her jiedigreC', w liih^ 
the rest are her interiors, or mai<ls. Put it often h ip|)eiis that the 
•Matter possess [ler.sonal cliarms superior to tlieir mistre>s, which in- 
creases the general ditliculty. 'The clhlilreu of dilVercmt mothers, 
growing np in sucli circumstances, liave early and only the h'ssoiis 
of contention. The husband, wlnjse position is anything hut envi- 

th(T<-fore, iiinl »-l!icr Sunn, rs who jrsjx f'l. ili'' «!, nl’lln.- hnjd' il ia 

ribhornwic.'. 'Tim pint ins sonM- l.» livi* to^n'fi.nr ii r a liM-d tbn.n, wliicli varin.'; 
from ;i fn\v <iavs to niiii f v’-iiinc vn-tr'S. I’li" .-oni iiumnd np.m I’s flin linly s 
Iliro is iiK'iitionnd in the euntrach wlii^ li is in:i(ln out hv tin* (m/c’c, or ;i 
]Mooir»h, and in<rn!:ii 1 v wit iiossod." — \lht. of \ ul. 11. p. 

" “ Divoroos aro novr on aoroiint ur.'idnilorv, as that (’rime, if pn vod, sni)- 
jects a \vf)rnaii who has boon h'ff.'illv iiiarriod, to doalli. 'I’lio oonmal raiist\s 
are co^ipl.'iiiiis ol’badnrss of i*'iiipor, or <*xtravii4ramM*, n\i thi* part of the tias- 
bands t nud of ncM-b ^-t, or ( fuel us:!*ri.-, on Hmt fU tiicir wivos. If a Inishniid 
sue.s for a divorce, lie is coinpcllf-fl to pav his wife's diiwer ; but if 
for it, her ola.m is eaneeiled. Ifi-iuo* it. is imt unfriMnient aimtuo' bje lo\v<'r 
f>rders, wljeii a man ilnsires b*' rid of liis partm r, tf» use iier so ill, that slir 
i.s ff»rced to institute a suit for separation, wbieb, if granted, abrogates all h'*' 
rlaims upon Im'T liiisbaiid,” — Ibid. 
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able, will sooner or later, if his means will allow, place one wife in 
one village, a second in another, and so on, that he may divide his 
attention among them to his liking, and be at the same time be- 
yond the reach of the notes of their dissatisfaction, as well as to 
prevent their mutual wranglings. I once heard a Eun)pean, even 
in Persia, advocate the system of polygamy, appealing to the patri- 
archs for authority. Let him, however, study the subject as pre- 
sented in the case of those same patriarchs, and he will find little 
for its recommendation. From the family of one, we read of the 
bond-woman and her son cast out, and the tent of another was not re- 
markable for domestic harmony. Perhaps the best comment, on 
the whole subject of matrimony in Persia, is furnished in the fiict, 
that the two words, wifr and homr^ do not exist in the native lan- 
guages. The Persians can only say, wonum and house. What a 
world of meaning clusters around the two former terms, in a coun- 
try like ours, which the latter do not possess. Tn Persia, the names 
and the are alike ludviiown. 

Want of conjugal fidelity in females is severely punished in Per- 
sia when detected. - Being thrown ‘from lofty towers and dashed in 
pieces, and left to starve on an uninhal)ital)Jc island in the lake of 
Ordomiah, are among the punishments. Such, however, is the 
stat(^ of getieral morals, that female virtue is probably far more rare 
tha:i infidelity among the iVruhammedaiis, notwithstanding these 
fcarfid punishments. Indeed, the whole subject may be well un- 
(h'Tstood, when it is stated, that the Moollahs — the priesthood — are 
themselves the licensers ami managers of the public brothels, and 
regard them as an im[)ortant source of their income. With all this 
corruption and inisc^ry, there* is still in the general aspect in Persia, 
great extc’rn il propriety and decorum, — so much so, that a mission- 
ary may reside; for years in that ci. untry, and be little aware of the 
actual state* of morals among the })eopj(; around him. 

Nor. *2*.). We opened a box, wliich had just reached ns from 
America, containing an <‘lectricad machin.e. ( >nr Meer/.a happened 
to call on ns, just as we had set up the machine, ami we gave him 
a sh(;ck. lie went irnmecliately to the wedding and reported the 
wonderful instrument that had arrived from the \ew World ; and 
the bridegroom sent re(|uesting us to .sj)end the ensuing evening 
with his j)arty, and bring with ns for tlndr ent(‘rtainm('nt tin* prodi- 
gy from America. In the evening, we accordingly put the machine 
in portable onh r, and carrit'd it to the wedding. When we arrived, 
it was the hour ot’ jMrdianime<lan prayer ; ajid it was <leeply im- 
pressive' to witness tin; scores of Moslems in all parts of the great 
liall, with their faces turned toward .Mecca, prostrating themselves, 
ami repeating in a whisjier their devotions. 'I'heir entire heartJess- 
uess in the servici* was, however, very evident. Nmnhers broke 
otl, as we entertid, and gav(» ns a welcome. The hridegrtvoin con- 
ducted us to a seat, and after conversing with us some time, sug- 
gested that if we would excuse Jiim, lie also would say his prayers. 
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“ Certainly,” we replied; and he kneeled down by our side and 
commenced his devotions, in the course of which he broke off re- 
peatedly to give directions to his servants, or to show us an atten- 
tion. 

Prayers being ended, the bridegroom invited us to exhibit the 
wonder from the New World, of which all were in lively expecta- 
tion. We set up the machine and directed a circle to be formed 
around the room. About fifty of the nobility were soon filed, in a 
sitting posture, with hands joined. Almost every variet)^of expres- 
sion was noticeable in their countenances. Some were pale with 
fear. One or two feigned business out, broke away from the circle, 
and retired. Others were smiling with incredulity. We turned 
the machine a few revolutions, and discharged the bottle. The 
experiment was a successful one, and removed at once all idea of 
illusion. The shock was not, however, so heavy as to terrify the 
company, and we continued, increasing the strength of each suc- 
cessive shock, until the whole party seemed to be wrapped in 
amazement, declaring that the mysterious engine possessed unlhnit- 
ed, as well as iinsifn power. A more favorable opportunity for 
such an exhibition could not possibly have been presented ; and wx* 
trust that some desire for know'Iedge and improvement may have 
been enkindled in the minds of these scores of the Persian nobles, and 
the multitudes of people who thronged the court to witness it. 

After spending an hour or two with the bridegroom, the governor 
sent for us to join his party. We repaired to the palace where wo 
w'cre entertained udth a splendid exhibition of rockets and other lire- 
works, on the public common in front of the palace. The Persians 
are very fond of this amusement and are able to practise it with 
great perfection. The exhibition of the hre-w-orks closed the wed- 
ding of the governor's son. 

The Persians, much as they are non-plussed by the electrical ma- 
chine, arc not wanting in “ science falsely so called.” They are 
naturally acute metaj)hysicians, hut unguided hy “ Divine pliiloso- 
phy,” tlieir speculations amount to litth^ more than the entities and 
quiddities of the schoolmen and the drcaiUsof the ohl Greek w riters. 
Alchemy is still laboring in the brains of multitudes iii Persia wath 
all the magic interest and [xaideroiis importance that it possessed in 
Europe ill hy-gonc centuries. \ have been repeatedly asked wlietlier 
the electrical machine had no connexion w itli the science of con- 
verting the baser metals into gold,-i--a th(*ory very grateful to an 
Asiatic mind ; and I have found it very ditlicult to ptTsuade those 
who have made the iiujuiry, that such was not the case. One ofiny 
acquaintances entertained Mar Yohaniian, in America, wdth exper- 
iments in gilding, hy the new electromagnetic process. lie intro- * 
duced a silver watch, pre.sented to the bishop hv friends in this coun- 
try, into an opake liquid mixture; and after sorm; time, on taking 
out the watch, !<►, it was gold ! The bislio}) stared, a few' moments, 
delighted and amazed, without saying a word ; at length, he thus 
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gave utterance to his emotions ; You make chemu, (the term by 
which the Persians denominate alchemy) ; the people in our coun- 
try say, the I^inglisli can make themie; before 1 did not believe; but 
it is true ; you do make chemie,^'^ He soon understood it, however, 
as a superinducing, rather than a transmuting process. 

Freemasonry is another secret which a Persian noble one day sug- 
gested, as probably having some connexion with the electrical ma- 
chine. Fir moos li-klidnd — house of forgetfulness — is the term used 
by the Persians to dcsignafC it, which was, doubtless, adopted from 
the mere resemblance of sound. 1 know not how often I have been 
questioned in relation to freemasonry ; but was fortunately able to 
plead happy ignorance on the whole subject. It is in even worse 
repute among Asiatics than among patriotic anti-masons in Ameri- 
ca. They conceive of it as the quintessence of skepticism, infidelity 
and atheism and every other evil genius. In the Levant, the climax 
of opprobrious epithets is often capped with phramazou — freemason. 
A man who will quietly bear to be called a donkey, a dog, a swine 
or a devil, will regard it as wholly unendurable to be called a phra- 
luazbn. 

It is often amusing to observe with what industry the Persians 
study to confirm their theories by seeking to recognize analogies in 
our own. On observing our orrery, in one instance, a sage Mool- 
lah counted off the seven planets, as they were represented on it in 
succession, and complacently stroking his beard, pronounced them 
the “ seven heavens” of Midiammed, and congratulated us on tlic 
accuracy of our system. Secular light is, however, gradually dissi- 
pating tlieir darkness and preparing the way for their spiritual illu- 
mination. 

Dec. 1. We set ajiart to-day as a season of Thanksgiving. Our 
mercies and deliverances have been so great, during the past year, 
as in our view to call for special acknowledgement tc^ God. I 
preache<l from Ps. .“>(1: 14, “Olfer unto God thanksgiving.” At 
our religious service and at supper were a bishop and a deaciui from 
Geog-tapa, and the Nestorians connected witli our families. In the 
evening, we amused our company with an exhibition of the electri- 
cal machine. They were no less entertained and astonished by it 
than were the Muhammedans at the wedding. 

Dec. (>. We invited .several Nestiirians with their families to 
dine with us. JJusbands and wives sat down at the table together, 
— a privilege which the |)oor females had never before enjoyi'd. 
Both seemed equally gratified with the arrangement. The exam- 
ple of oiu own families will prove more etfectual than anV other hu- 
man instrumentality, to rai.Mi the females to a proper rank among 
the natives; and this, is an imptutant reason, among otlior and still 
stronger ones, why missionaries should in general have tamilies. 

Dec. 1 1 . This evening, priest J)unka, our translator from the 
mountains, commenced studying Hebrew. Duuka^ his name, is 
the Syriac term for East , — a word to which the Nestorians are siu- 
38 
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gularly attached, both as a name and as a title. They call Mar 
Shimon, Patridrka (V M^duiika, Patriarch of the East ; and Christ, 
they say, will come to judgment from the east. Priest D. has been 
importuning me, for several months, to teach him Hebrew, but 
want of time and ill health have until now prevented my attempting 
it. A half hour thus spent, in the course of a long winter evening, 
is pleasant to me and will, I trust, be beneficial to him and to our 
mission. This priest is naturally aline scholar, and as the Hebrew 
much resembles the Syriac, it will cost him but little effort to ac- 
quire it; and a knowledge of it may prove invaluable in his qualifi- 
cations as a translator. 

Dvr. 12. Priest Yohannnn, the teacher of our seminary, re- 
(juested permission t(^ spend his evenings in studying Hebrew with 
priest Dunka. J could not refuse him the privilege, as he labors 
hard in tlie school, during the day, and 1 hope he also may be aided 
by this exercise to a better understanding of the Scriptures. Our 
fine Ncstoriciii hoy, .lohn, also preferred his request to join the He- 
brew class, but I advised him to defer Hebrew until he shall have 
advanced farther in Mnglish. 4 

Dfc. 15. We have recently introduced the practice of reciting 
verses of Scripture in our family, at our meals. This recital is now 
generally made in four dilferent languages ; in tlie ancient Syriac 
by myself; in the modern Syriac, i. e. the Nestorian dialect, by 
Mrs. Perkins; in Hebrew, by prie.sts Dunka and Yohannan: and 
ill English, by priest Abraham and John. In addition to the agree- 
able intellectual exercise thus afforded, as we are all learners in 
these respective languages, the Scripture reciteul .always jiresents 
matter for practical conversation and ridlection. 

Dvf. 10. As priest Abraham and John were ri'citing geography 
to me, this evening, the idea was suggested that iii dilferent coun- 
tries, people worship different gods, — in some countries, th(‘ true 
God ; but ill others, the sun, moon, stars and inferifir objects. To 
make the point a practical one, I inquired of priest Abraham what 
the people in Persia wairship, and he quickly answered, “Mamino- 
na,” Mammon, which is the Syriac word for wealth. There is no 
less truth than shrewdness in this answer, wlien .applied to the 
Persians. The most stupid among them, from whose appearanci^ 
one would suppose that their lives amount to little more than a veg- 
etable existence, are electrified at the mention of numey. And the. 
endless intrigues and crimes, practised by all classes, to obtain the 
smallest sum, are often as ridiculous as they are ajipalling. The 
Persians never pay their honest debts without the most grudging 
and tardy reluctance. It is a common firoverii among lliemselvi s, 
that if a Persian once .secures a inm-ahdhi^ a half sluihi, equivalent 
to three-fourths of a cent, in his hand, lie will .sooner allow liis hand 
to be severed from his arm than relax his hold of the money. b« 
Persia, most literally and emphatically, is the love of money th(* 
root of all evil. 
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Dec. 17. We received a visit from a Jewish physician of hioh 
repute among all classes of the natives. He made a hitter complaint 
of the oppressions which his people arc suffering from the Mrihani- 
inedans. ^ Two nights ago,’ said he, ‘s^tne Moslem rullians went into 
the house of one of our ])eople and ordered him to bring out wine. 
The Jew went out and declared to them that he had no wine; and 
the ruffians, enraged at the disappointment, killed him on the spot.* 
Large numbers of the Jews, the physician continued, have tried in 
vain to induce the governor to apprehend and punish the murderers. 
This statement accords entirely with other instances of outrageous 
oppression, which the |)oor descendants of Israel suffer liere from 
tlieir MCihammedan masters. The Dr. ©oncludcd his sad tale, hy 
remarking, that if the Messiah docs not a|)[)ear soon, he feared their 
nation would be exterminated. To my inquiry whrn he expecte<l 
the. Messiah would appear, he replied, that each of the six days of 
creation is the emblem of a thousand years; that four hundred of 
the sixth thousand years now remain; that tlie seventh day is the 
emblem of a seventh thousand years, at the commencement of' which 
period the Messiah is to cotne and during which he is to reign; ac- 
cordingly, four hundred years remain before his advent. I told him 
that if the .lews must wait foiw hundred years longer for the Mes- 
siah, under theur preserd oppressions and persecuti<>ns, I thought 
lie. liad serimis reason to apprehend their extinction, ‘f),' said he, 
Mhur hundred years is the ufmo.H limit. We >.xpect the Messiah 
soon: he may come, this year or this day.’ 

(.■ommon siilferi'rs as the Nestorians and the .fews are from their 
ojipressive Muiiammedan masters, we should supjiose that they 
would compassionate (‘ach other’s conditi(»u. Jhit tlie fact is far 
otherwise. 'The Nestorians detest the .lews as cordially as the 
AluhamiiKMlans can hate both .lews ami Nestorians. They will 
never eat any article of food prepared by a Jew and will hardly en- 
ter a Jewish dwelling. And whenever an Israelite' suffers op|)rcs- 
sion from the iMoslems, the NesUwians exult in his sulferiugs. 'fhey 
alfect to do this from religious principle, because the Jews were the 
murderers of our Sav iour. 

Df i. IH. The subject which I presented in our Nestorian ser- 
vice, to-day, was the sin of lying. Our large schovd-room was nearl} 
lilled, with attentive*, listeners. Joying prevails to such an extent 
among all classes of the Xestorians — most of the ecclesiastics not 
exc.f'pted — as wadi as among the Muhammedans, that this subject is 
a very practical one. According to Mar Yohannan’s statement of 
the case, which seems also to be a proverb, people in Persia lie, as 
lung as they can find lies to tell, after which they may, from acci- 
dent or necessity, for once or twdee, speak the truth. 1 have just 
prepare<l a small tract on lying, in tlie Nestorian dialect, intended 
fur our schools and general circidation. Tt meets with a very 
I'cady acceptaiuM*. it is emnposed mainly of (juotations from Scrip- 
ture ; which of course cannot present a pretext for opposition from 
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nominal Christians. The practice of lying, moreover, is condem- 
ned in theory by the Nestorians, and reformation of this and kindred 
vices can be urged with much greater plainness and less liability to 
offend, than on subjects that|pight be so construed as to appear 
sectarian. 

Dec. 23. . A letter reached us, to-day, from Mar Shimon. It 
was brought by his younger brother and designated successor, who 
is now visiting the churches of Oroomiah, lo recieve their annual 
contribution for the Patriarch. I give the reader an extract from 
the letter, relating to our operations among his people. 

“ And furthermore, behold, our joy has been great, very greats 
on your account, from the day we heard of your entering Oroomiah, 
for the purpose of opening schools, that work of benevolence, in 
which you labor and toil, from your love to the kingdom of Christ. 
May God give you the strength and assistance of his own might. 
And may the Lord, our Lord, be with you, in all the labors of love 
in which you engage. And your reward, your happiness, your 
bliss and your glory, you will receive in the kingdom of heaven, 
Amen,” 

However much or little of sincerity there may be in these pro- 
fessions of the high Nestoriari prelate, it is our duty no less than 
our pri\ilege to hope for the best, thankfully recognize the friendli- 
ness expressed and manifested, enter the door of faith thus set open 
to these gentiles, and do with our might what our hands find to do, 
for their instruction and salvation. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

.lOURNAL: JANUARY—JUNE, IKJ7. 

A MEssENOKR brought US a letter, Jan. 7, from Malek Kasem 
Meerza, in which the prince states, that he has opened a scliool, at 
his residence in Sheeshawan, a village about eighty miles distant 
from Oroomiah, and he requests of us aid in furnishing scliool- 
books and other apparatus. This is the prince who visited our 
Berninary, last autumn, and his commencement of this school is prob- 
ably the result of that visit. His Highness has placed at the head 
of his institution an Armenian deacon, w'ho was educated in India, 
speaks our language and is quite evangelical in his religious views 
and feelings. IMie deacon also wrote us, requesting books, particu- 
larly the Christian Scriptures^, w'hich, be says, he can readily place 
in the hands of young Mohammedans. 

Jan. 10. The brother of the Patriarch, who is his designated 
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successor, dined with me. Five bishops were in company with 
him ; Mar Gabriel, Mar Elias, Mar Aleeva from the mountains, and 
the two who reside in our families. With the three priests and 
several deacons connected with ns, they constituted quite a clmral 
party. At evening they all took tea with us, and afterward, attend- 
ed our Bible class. The lesson was the last part of the tilth chap- 
ter of Matthew. I dwelt particularly on the sin of profaneness, as 
there presented, — a sin so fearfully prevalent even among the ecclesi- 
astirs of this people. 

Jan. 22. The brother of the Patriarch and the five bishops were 
present at our Sabbath worship. Many others, besides the mem- 
bers of our seminary, were also at meeting, and 1 never addressed 
a more attentive audience. In the evening, priest Abraham told 
me that the Patriarch’s brother expressed himself highly gratified 
with the simplicity ot the forms of our worship and the matter of 
my discourse. The priests who reside with us often express their 
admiration of what they term our rcseinblamc to tJir npostirs in our 
religious services ; though no “ bishop’s” hands in the high church 
sense of that term, have ever been upon us. 

Jan, 23. In the morning, I entertained our Nestorian guests 
with my jnicroscope and some other wonders from the New World, 
after which they took their leave, apparently much gratified with 
their visit. 

Feb, 13. By invitation, we visited Malek Mansoor Meorza, a 
prince who resides in this city, a son of the former king. Like his 
brother who has opened the school, he appears to be desirous of 
Kurojiean knowledge. , lie is a man of good natural abilities and 
considerable information for a Persian, but labors under the embar- 
rassing impediment of a consummate Mar Joseph, who 
was with us, pronounced this blemish an impi^rtant providential fa- 
vor. But for this stammering, said the bishop, royal jeah)usy might 
long since have deprived him of his eyes or his head. 

Feb, 15. Prince Malek Mansoor Meer/a returned our visit. 
He was highly entertained with our electrical machine, globes and 
other articles of school apparatus; and a stove he politely begged, 
in the Persian manner, by reciuesting us to order one like it for him 
to purchase. 

Feb, 17. We again received letters from the prince at Sheesha- 
wari and his Armenian teacher. Their school is evidently a door 
set open by the hand of Providence, and we dare not wholly disre- 
gard their application for help. So much have we on our own hands 
at Ordomiali, however, that we can attempt to do very little else- 
where. 

Feb. 23. A Papal bishop from Salmas who was sent from that 
village to Rome and educated, has come among the Nestorians of 
tliis province to gain proselytes. He makes proclamation, that he 
lias received, or is about to receive, twenty-five thousand dollars 
from Rome to educate and aid such of the Nestorians as shall be 
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inclined to attach themselves to the Papal cause. He has taken 
lodgings in a secluded corner of the city, occupied by a few Nesto- 
rian families, whom he is worrying with his importunity. A dele- 
gation came from those Nestprians, to Mar Yohannan, to-day, rep- 
resenting that the Catholic emissary was pressing them hard to re- 
nounce the Ncstorian and embrace the Papal faith; and that they 
are themselves ignorant — unable to discuss with him and in an 
embarrassed condition ; and they desired the bishop and our priests 
to go over and silence the disturber. To-morrow, therefore, our 
ecclesiastics are to meet the Catholic bishop on the arena of con- 
troversy. They requested me, this evening, to assist them in look- 
ing out proof-texts from the Scriptures against image-worship and 
otiicr corrupt doctrines and practices of Rome, which 1 was of 
course very happy to do. I reminded them that their antagonist 
would not probably abide by the Scriptures. They were fully aware 
of that, they replied; but the moment he sliould refuse to acknow- 
ledge the authority of Scripture, they would have no more to say to 
him, and would have no farther occasion for discussion, as their 
peo[)lc would be satisfied, from the fact of his rejecting tin* Jiible, 
that his system is a false one. This is certainly cpiitc a Protintan! 
view of the suliject. 

l\b. Our Nestorian c'cclesia.stics informed iiu', that tlu'y 
sat up v(;ry late last night after they retired to tlu'ir rooms, adding 
still to their ])root-t(‘\ts, and they were e<jually surpris(‘d and d(‘- 
lighted to find the Pible so full against many things taught and 
practised by the churcdi of Rome. About mK>n Mar Yohamian, 
priest Abraham and priest Duiika, .set olf for their theological on- 
counter. The Papist, finding liis way at the outset thickly Inalgcd 
u[) by their proof-texts, angrily shidlleil the New Testament with 
his lingers and threw it aside. The Aestorians urged this rejection 
of the gospel as an acknowledged deieat ; uj)on wliich the Catholic 
bishop solemnly averred his adherence to the whole Hible. Alter 
some discussion, they mutually agreed that an umpirti was needed, 
who slnmld sit in judgment on the merits of their respective argu- 
ineiits, as drawn from the Hcrijitiires. And as such an umpire 
must be of a third party, thtry selectcal the chief Moolhih of the city, 
and went immerliately l)(‘li>rc that venerable personage. When the 
doctrines and practices tif the two .sects were*. stat(?d to the Muham- 
incdan doctor, he became (jiiite enraged towards the I\ipist — called 
him a heathen, and told him Iti ttrronm that such a blasphemer and 
idolater ought not to live. The comparative purity and simplicity 
of llie Nestiirian belief, on the contrary, drew from him considera- 
ble commendation. Tlie Papal bishop was much disconcerted, by 
the decision of the umpire, and urged that he had been taken hy 
surprise, could not at the time find the scripture passages that would 
prove his doctrine, and requested that the formal decision might Ix' 
postponed until evening. The Moollah granted his request. At 
evening, the parties assembled, but the Papist begged that the mat- 
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ter might be deferred until the next morning ; and his request was 
again granted. 

Fab. 25. This morning, our Nestorian ecclesiastics exultingly 
told me, that the Papal bishop had absconded in the course of the 
night, being evidently conscious of his inability to sustain his cause 
before the MooIIah. It is particularly gratifying to see the Nesto- 
rians cling to the Bibb\ in their controversy with Papists. They 
have able works, they say, in the ancient Syriac, against Romanism ; 
but they prefer the “ word of God,” which, as they often repeat, “ is 
the mwrd of the Spirit.” Their attachment to the Scriptures has 
evidently been much quickened, in their late discussion, particular- 
ly, as they have witnessed new demonstrations of the low estimate 
ill which the Papists hold the word of God. “The Bible!” said 
the Catholic bishop, “ what is it? Ink and paper; nothing more; 
our images are much more substantial.” Religious controversy, 
as conducted between the Nestorians and the Papists, would seem 
rather rough and vituperative in America; but it is perhaps about 
as good as any kind with which Romanists in Asia can be encoun- 
tered. The Papal bishop in this case went, for instance, to an in- 
tluential Nestorian and said, “Turn Catholic, Jiiid we will load you 
with money; we can well atlbrd to do so; because if ijou turn, a 
multitude will follow you.” What will calm argument eifect, with 
men tints blindly denoted to their master, the Pope! 

Mar V^thannan, on his return from the controversy, inquired 
with much interest for the meaning of th(i word Lutrdn (Taitheran) 
— the t(‘rnt l)y which Pa))ists in the I.evaitt designate Pr<ttestants. 
The (hitholic hishoj), he said, often calh'd //s, laitran,* a term 
which h(^ had mner lieforo h(;ard, but must, he supposed, he very 
reproachhil, hecanse the Papist stated, in the same connexion, that 
//V have no ilxed religion, hut junq) from system to system, just as 
suits our cr>uv(*nienc(! ; and that our present ohjeet is to bring the 
Nestorians into the same mistahle comlition. Mar Yoliannan, sup- 
posing some iVightfid meaning t(» lx* wrapped up in the term Rii- 
tran, Hatly (Irnitd that w(', are f.ulrdn, and asserted that we arc 
English — and as for our religion, he told the Papist, he had seen 
enough of ns to satisiV him, that, compared with the Romish, it 
is like the light of noon contrasted with the darkness o\' midnight. 
We gave the bishop some account of Luther, slating that he became 
obnoxious to the Catholics by assailing their corruptions. Mar 
Vohannan was much interested with the case of the Protestant re- 
former, and remarked, liiat Luther was doubtless very much such a 
man as their own bishop Ncstorins, who had also heecmic a by- 
word among Papists, for opposing their idolatry in applying to Mary 
the epithet, moilur of (nod. 

IN'ih.ips iio ji'rin, unl<*ss it lx* fi/irttinnz>/n^ Irceuinstin, is in so l)a(l odor 
JUiioiig all tlu' Ka^lcrn ohurehos cxn'iU the Nestorians, as Lutr.in, liiivin.o- 
made odious by tlx* slancNu's <»f I’apists, ^JV) the Nestorians, tlio t(‘rni, 
Katokch^ Catholic, is thus obnoxious. 
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March 3. Mar Sleeva, a bishop of the mountains, called at my 
study. As he was passing in the street, just before reaching our 
house, a Muhatnmedan ruffian came up behind him, seized his 
cap from his head and ran away witli it. The bisliop started in 
pursuit, and soon met two men who manifested an interest for him 
and inquired where he was going. He told them what had hap- 
pened, to which they replied that they knew the thief who had taken 
the turban, had just seen him with it, and asked the bishop how 
much he would give them to recover it. The good old man gladly 
offered them all the money he had, which was a single silver piece, 
of the value of a quarter of a dollar. This they readily accepted, 
and with the servant of Mar Sleeva, started off in pursuit of the 
robber. The servant soon returned with the rap, indeed, but it 
was stripped of its large shawl, and everything else of value. The 
pursuer.s, it appeared, were companions of the thief, and had thus 
managed to divert the bishop till the turban was conveyed away, 
and even gull him of his last farthing. Thus are the defenceless 
liable to suffer, in this miserable land. How different will be the 
state of things in //is reign who shall judge the poor of the people, 
shall save the children of the needy, and .shall break in pieces the 
opprcs.sor. Mar Sleeva is too poor to clothe himself decently, ho 
and his people having not long since been overrun ami plutiflered 
by the savage Koord.s. He therefore felt deeply his /oss, as well a.'j 
the indignity of the outrage. I requested one of our priests who 
was present to give the poor sufferer a clicap shawl from his own 
cap, promising to procure anotlier ti)r the priest. The venerable, 
simple-hearted man was deeply affected with the kindness, and im- 
plored many blessings on me in return. 

March Priest Zadoc, the brother of the Patriarch who vis- 
ited ns last year, is again with us. He affects great learning and 
is the vaiiiist man that I have seen among the. Nestorians. He 
gravely propounded to me, to-day, several quite philosophic cpies- 
tions. First he inquired how many days’ journey it is from cast to 
west, f told him, that it is five hundred days’ journey. Poojde in 
all these countries reckon distance by days’ journeys, allowing about 
twenty or twenty-live miles to a day ; and my answer had reference 
to the real horizon. The sapient prie.'^t thought that distance very 
moderate; hut when f told him that I had myself come quite two- 
thirds of the way from west to cast, he assented to the ])rol)ahle cor- 
rectne.ss of the estimate, as 1 had had the best of opportunities for 
judging. He next impiired bow much farther it is from north io 
soutfi than from east to west. F told him, that it is not quite as lar, 
to which he ref)lied that the Nestorians think it much farther. He 
proceeded to im}uire, which is the greatest distance, from north to 
south, or from the earth to the stars. And when 1 told him how 
many years it would rctinire for a man to travel to the moon— and 
how much nearer that is than any of the stars — supposing there 
were a good caravan road on that route, he was astonished, as he 
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had supposed the moon to be much nearer than the New World; 
for the moon he could often see, while the New World he had hard- 
ly heard of, and much less ever seen. He manifested that kind of 
self-complacency, at the wonders which he had heard, that seemed 
to say, “ I will astonisJ] somebody else by repeating to them these 
things.” Not to be outdone in wisdom, he next challenged me in 
the science of numbers, repeating quite fluently three or four peri- 
ods of an enumeration table prepared by some old Syriac writer ; 
and at the close he looked at me with a most amusing air of defi- 
ance. I took up a slate and pencil and wrote a long line of figures, 
and when I read them to him, he rose from his seat in mute amaze- 
ment, and went to one of my associates and pronounced me more 
learned than the ancient fathers — declaring that I had repeated 
numbers enough to count a sufficient quantity of kernels of wheat 
to fill a room — or even the yards of our houses. When the reader 
is informed that priest Zadoc is reputed to be one of the most 
“ learned” of the Nestorian ecclesiastics, he will not doubt that they 
are all rhildrm in understanding, at least in secular knowledge. 

Api'il 30. We received letters, informing us tiiat our associates, 
Messrs, llolladay and Stocking, with their wives, had reached Con- 
stantinople, and requesting that one of us should go as lar as Erz- 
rboin and meet them. 

1. Mrs. Grant was seized wdth fever and ague, and her 
babe was precipitated by a careless boy from a door down the steps 
upon a pavement and seriously injured. Thcwse circumstances 
seemed to decide the point that I should go and meet onr friends, as 
Dr. Grant could not leave home. 1 took with me a Nestorian dea- 
con, intending also to |)rop()so to Mar Yohannan to accompany me, 
if lie pleased, both for liis own gratification and improvement, and 
liis society and assistance on the road. He was now at his home, 
spending the festival of Easter, but his village is directly on the 
routt; to J^rzrdom, a day’s journey from the city. 

iJIaf/ A Muhaminedan Hajee — pH^rim — visited me, who is 
quite an intelligent, sober man. In conversation with him, in my 
study, the subject of intemperance was introduced. ’I’liis evil he 
professed deeply to deplore, as making rapid inroads among his 
couiitrynien. His own brotlier, he said, had fallen a victim. Mar 
Joseph, who was present, took up a scripture tract which 1 have 
lately prepared, on intemperance, and read it aloud. The Hajee 
expressed his high admiration for every sentence that was read, and 
at length asked the l)ishop from what book that paper was written. 
Mar Joseph told him that every word of it was taken from the Chris- 
tian’s llihle. The Hajee expressed his astonishment and gladness 
to hear such doctrines from the holy hook of the infidels, and poiiit- 
t^dly interrogated the bishop, how it then happens that so many 
Christians become brutes by intemperance. Mar .Toseph told him 
that it is because such Christians not live up to the requirements 
of their religion* A momentous and appalling truth ! And here is 
39 
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the stnmbling-block over which the Miihammedan world is falling’ 
into perdition, — the nominal Christians, who dwell among them, do 
not live their religion. 

May 1 started for Erzrooni and rode to Gavalan, the village 
of Mar Yoliannan. The bishop had expected Mrs. Perkins and 
myself to visit his borne, in the course of the passing festival; and 
he told me, that the day before, he had seated himself on the hill, 
looking for us, initil long after sunset. I suggested to him, soon 
after my arrival, that 1 had a word of business with him, and he 
directed all who were present to leave the room. 1 then began to 
.state to him, tliat we had friends on the road to join ns; but I had 
not time to add tliat I had started to meet them, when lie anticipa- 
ted me, and exclaimed, “I’ll go with yon, sir; I’ll go with you.” 
The arrangement was thus made for the bishop to accompany me, 
before 1 had time to submit the proposition. 

]\lay 1. We rode six fursakhs, across the mountain-ridge that 
separates Orbomiah from Salmas, and put up for the night at the 
village of Oolah. The Nestorians received me, as well as their 
bisliop, with many demonstrations of joy. Being wearied with my 
journey, after taking some refreshment, I leaned back against Ibe 
mud-wall of the humble dwelling in which we stepped, and siain fell 
asleep, leaving the bishop to entertain the large concourse that had 
docked around to welcome our arrival. I slept, I know not how 
long; but on awaking, i found the bishop still speaking t(^ his p(‘(’- 
ple, and as I did not rise for some time, not wishing to disturb them, 
I had the satisfaction of overhearing him delivew a very good geo- 
graphical lecture on America and some of the countries of Kur('pe, 
and give a very intelligent and fair exposition of(mr missionary ob- 
jects and labors, and their prospective inllnence — tlie. wlude oi‘ c(>urse 
very general — to the delighted assembly of eag('r listeners. This 
bishoj) is much beloved by his people; and as I observe what ccaii- 
rnanding intluence he has among them and what power lu' possesses 
to interest and benefit them, J deeply feel tlio momentous im[)er- 
tance of his being a truly converted man. 

Oolah, wliere we stopped, is a charming village, inhabited by 
about twenty-iivc iVestorian families and the same number of ]\lii- 
hammedans. .lust at sunset, we went to the church to allend eve- 
ning prayers. Twelve sprightly children were sitting on the greiii 
grass, in front of it, in the form of a .school, engager! in rending tlio 
Psalms. They arc instructed by the priest of the village wlio ap- 
pears to be a very good old man. He is the (»nly living Nestoriaii 
author witii whom 1 have met, and he has perhaps no contemporary 
in his nation in that liigh calling. He has recently prepared a siniiH 
volume in the ancient Syriac, in which with considerable ability he 
combats the Papists. Both the prir.'st and hi.s people have long been 
importuning ns to assist them in erecting a scliool-lionse and sus- 
taining a good school in thisviltege; ami nothing Ind want ol lands 
has prevented our complying with that request. In Salmtis the Pa- 
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pists have long had a footing. Two bishops now reside there who 
were educated at Rome, and have drunk deep of her pros(dyting 
spirit. We need a good school in the district as a barrier against 
tfiem. I lodged in a room occupied by the old priest. In the eve- 
ning, a number of the villagers came in, arid the venerable man, with 
truly Protestant simplicity, took a copy of the Psalms and familiarly 
translated one into the spoken language, and afterward, he read and 
translated a chapter from the Gospels in tlie same manner. All 
present listened with interest; and it appeared that the villagers 
were accustomed to resort to this room frequently in the evening 
for religious instruction. 1 was agreeably surprised, both with the 
practice and with the matter and manner of the priest’s exposition 
of Scripture. T am not aware that this interesting case has a par- 
allel, beyond the immediate influence of our mission. 

We rode eight fursaklis, in a north-western direction, 
and reached Khoy. This is ajieautiful walled town — one of the 
finest in Persia — containing about twenty thousand inhabitants, 
'fhe valley in which it is situated, is extrimiely 1‘ertile, bn^uidiealthy. 
W(^ lodged in the cormn* room of the principal caravanserai. Hav- 
ing no beds with us, we found the hrick pavement rather too liard 
to afford us very refreshing sleep. Caravanserais in Persia consist 
of rows of arched rooms extending around an open court in the li^rni 
of a hollow s<|uare. In the cities, tinware built of burnt brick, and 
in villages usually of unhurnt l)rick,or in fact, /////rZ, moulded intothe 
shape ol’ brick and dried in the sun. 7710)' are nscnl for the various 
purpose's of storing merirhnndize, lodging travellers and caravans — 
t’lK* rosi(lenc-e and traffic of merchants and the shc'ps of mecinmics. 
77ie ;!j).irtn]ents devoted to travellers consist of simple, naked stalls, 
dilf'ring from those of the beasts of linrden, if at all, only Uy having 
a brick, or elevated ('artli, floor. 

How different are these pnl>lic “ inns,” in the dark I’last, — nnlin- 
islicd, nnlighted and unihrnished — where “ the luirse and his ritler ” 
arecominonlv near neighbors, from the ‘ Mansion Houses’ in Amev- 
ica. On our tirst arrival in New York, whi'ii I returned to America, 
we stopped a day at the United States He.tcl ; and .Mar Yohannan 
was pcrliaps more (leeplv impres.se<l, that tirst day, llian during any 
subsequent period of his visit in our country ; and particularly, with 
that superb ( arfftJdn.^rrai — so entirely remo\ed liaim the stables of 
lioix's and mules — ^‘legaiitly finished with windows and doors, and 
ain[)ly supplied with carpets, mirrors, chairs, tables and soft beds. 
That first day in America revealed to the astonished Nestorian, in 
far more senses than one, a “ New World.” 

Majf (i. We rode twelve fursakhs, to tlie village of Kara-iiia, 
iildch fountdin. Onr direction was north-west, and the region over 
whicli we pass('d, aftt'r ascending the mountains west of the fdain of 
Khoy, is made up of alternate low ridges and extensive intervening 
^all(?ys which afford excelU'iit past^|e grounds. An old 'rnrk'aiul 
his son, belonging to Urzrbom, fell lu with our party, begging per- 
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mission, for their better security, to travel in company with us, 
through the Koordisli region. “The Koords,” said the Turk, “ are 
neither Milhammedans nor injideh, (Christians); they are brutes; 
they rob all whom they dare to rob, without discrimination.” All 
classes of the natives, in those wild countries, account it a great 
privilege to perform their journeys in company with European trav- 
ellers, as they are thus shielded, in some measure, against Koordish 
depredation, and oppression from the higher classes of their own 
countrymen. 

, Mni/ 8. We rode ten tursakhs. The first five brought us to 
Avajik, the last village in Persia. This village is also often called 
Kileesia, (church,) taking the name from an ancient Armenian stone 
clmrcli, the walls of which are still standing. This and the neigh- 
boring villages were formerly occupied exclusively by Armenians, 
who abandoned their homes during the Russian invasion, and emi- 
grated into Georgia. Their places are now partially supplied by 
Persians, from Erivan, who, when the Russians took possession ol 
that provirj^e, were glad to escape proximity to their new masters, 
by retiring to this remote district, which had been abandoned by tla 
Armenians. Five fiirsakhs more carried us across the boundary to 
the small Koordish village of Kiizzil-dizza. The boundary between 
Turkey and Persia is here a high range of mountains, swccpitig from 
Ararat to the south-west and blending with the general ranges ol 
Ko<irdistan. It is probably the Niphates of the Greeks. On Ihe to]) 
of this mountain is an extensive section of fine meadowy-land, called, 
Kdzi‘^6ol, goose-pond, surrounded by broken rocky ledges. I'he 
traveller always dreads to pass through this vale, as it is just upon the 
boundary, very secluded and usually infested with robbers. There 
were now no Koords encamped in it, the weather being still too cold 
to allow them to live there in tents. 

The village in which we put up for the night is a small miserable 
hamlet of stationary Koords, which had not long before been sack- 
ed by their migratory neighbors. We selected the largest and best 
subterranean hovel in the place, but were there obliged to lodge in 
the same rooiii with the master of the house and his wife and chil- 
dren. The free, social intercourse between the sexes, among tl)L‘ 
Koords, impresses the traveller, at once as he goes amongtheni, w ith 
the superior virtue of their females to that of the di.s.solute Persians. 

Apprehension of a formidable attack from vermin, forbade me to 
divest myself of any of my clothing. I .simply sat down upon a rush 
mat, leaned again.st the mud-wall and tlm.s went to sl(;ep. Sad ex- 
perience .soon taught me, however, that ail my clothes closely hnt- 
toned were hut an ineffectual covert again.st the little marauders, 
which proved to be far more annoying to us than the dreaded Koords, 
But to the praise of our host, he treated us in the kindest manner in 
his power. Among the rude implements of the dairy, in tliis Koord- 
ish dwelling, I noticed particui^rly the rhurn. It consisted ol a large 
goat-skin, apparently entire, suspended from the roof by a rope 
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This skin is filled with milk and rapidly swung by ropes attached 
to it and plied by children standing on opposite sides, until the but- 
ter is separated. This is the method of churning common among 
the Koords and the mountain Nestorians. The people of Orooiniah 
use a deep earthern jar as a churn. They fill the vessel with milk, 
bind a piece of skin over the top, lay it upon a stone or other ful- 
crum near the middle, and by a handle on the jar for the purpose, 
balance the ends up and down. Asiatics do not first separate the 
cream, but always churn the milk itself. The milk of the sheep, 
which is very rich, is most prized by them ; next, that of the goat, — 
then, of the* buffalo, and last, of the cow. Our feelings may perhaps 
revolt at the idea of using the milk of the sheep. But what more 
harmless and cleanly animal, in all the quadruped race than the 
sheep '? 

At Kuzzil-dizza we were very near the base of Mt. Ararat. I 
had three limes before passed this venerable mountain, but had never 
felt so strong a desire to ascend it as in this instance. The earli- 
ncss of the season, if there were no other obstacle, would now have 
forbidden the attempt. The snow' extended almost to' its base. Jn 
August and September, it covers only about one third of the moun- 
tain ; and an adventurer might then reach the limits of snow in one 
day, lodge there at night, ami advance as far as it is ever practicable 
and reach the same lodging-place on his return, on tlic following 
day. Both Armenians and j\Jiihamniedans — and 1 may add, most 
Europeans, who have travelled in that region and arc acquainted 
with the subject — proiioimce it impossible to reach the lop of Mt. 
Ararat. They state that the accumulated masses of snow' and ice 
are not only steep and even perpendicular, hut actually proj(?rt more 
or less for some distance. They <liscard the pretensions of Profes- 
sor Parrott to the honor of having planted his feet upon the summit. 
And were not the learned Prolessor reported to be a man of 
1 should feel constrained to mingle my voice with the tones of gen- 
eral doubt. A.S it is, 1 w ail for better evidence. The ascent, if ever 
practicable, would be easiest ou llie uorlb-westeru side, whieh is in 
general less steep by far than the others. 

The impressive siiblimity of Mt. Ararat inerea.^^es, (in my case at 
least,) rather than dimiiiishe.s, by familiarity. The road by the tow n 
of Bayazeed, which is the pt)st-route, ami uhicli I tidlowcd on my 
former tour, carries the traveller still nearer the base of the mountain. 
The country on the w'eslerii side, as well as Ararat itself, presents 
striking indications of having felt tin* former action of volcaiuH's. 
Over a region of fifteen or twenty miles, tlie surface of the ground 
is thickly strown with loo.se .stones, weighing from oiu* to ten or 
twenty pounds, whicli give indubitable signs of having been in a 
state of partial fusion — are hanl as tlint, but porous, and are in fact 
gotmine lava. Occasional ridges of the same i()rmati()n, occur a].st> 
ou various parts of the plain. And the fact that the fre(|uen( earth- 
quakes, which shake these regions, .seem to have their centre in Mt. 
Ararat, confirms the idea of its volcanic origin. 
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May 9. . W e clumped our direction to west and rode eight fdr- 
sakhs, to Utch-kilecsia, the Armenian convent. At Diadeen, which 
is five lilrsaklis west of Kuzzil-dizza, we came upon the eastern 
branch of the Kuphrates. It is a larger and more rapid stream than 
the western hraiich, where we crossed the latter near Erzroom. It is 
called by the natives, Murdd-chai^ river of Murad. Diadeen is a 
Koordish town of considerable size, having a fortress which is one 
of those built by the adventurous Genoese, in their prosperous days, 
on the route between Trebizond and Persia, to prefect their trade 
with the East. Six or eight of these fortresses still remain, on this 
route, in a state of partial preservation. The commerce of the Ge- 
noese with those remote regions, must have bee/i i/iime/)se and lu- 
crative, to enable them to rear and sustain such a line of Itjrtifica- 
tions through wild, inhospitable territories, and at the same time en- 
rich their republic. 

The convent, where we passed the night, is in a desolate state, 
the Armenians <d‘ that region who once contributed to its snp[)ort, 
having I'ollowed the Russians into Georgia. There are now oidy 
three resident vartabeds and the sanu; nninber »)f |)rit‘sts. The 
cbiircb is an immense buikling of freestone — one of tlu*. largest 
churches in llie Armenian nation; and ti»e workniansliip is very 
line. It is also very old, having been originally hnilt, as the monks 
stale, fonrt(‘en hundred and lifiv years ago. It is »>nly for lh(‘ sake 
of {)reserving t!i at veiieral>Ie structiire, that it contiwnes, in so inhos- 
pitable a region, to be (Jccupied as a convent. A small Arimmian 
vilhige is ail that now remains connected with it, and tlu; lawU'ss 
Koords sonu'times strip both the village and the convent of almost 
(‘verything but the walls, tbougb the "Jhirkish govenimeut extends 
to it a measure of protection. Tb»* inmates ol’tbe convent r(M rived 
us witlj iimch hospitality. On expressing tlieir regret that they bad 
n(’itlii*r wine nor rum to treat us, Alar Yobauuan assur(‘d them, that 
we wished for none ; and the <loor being thus opetied, Ik* procc'cded 
to give them a v(!ry appropriate temperauct' lecture. Tlu* monks 
ap[)e ired umch pleased with the c'lgreeable manm.Ts and conversation 
of the iNestmiau prelate; and I was iiiyseir, as is often the case, 
d(H‘plv int('rested to observe what altra(^tiv(‘ powers Ik^ posx.'ssi^s. 
W^herever we stop, crowds llock aruuiid him, and listen to liis voice, 
almost as to an oracle. 

May Id. We continued our course on tin) hatd<s of the Euphra- 
tes, rodt’ eight fursakhs and reached Kara-li/rt sd , black cliurrh. 
'Pliis Armenian village r(‘C(?ives it name, as tradition says, iVoui the 
fact that Timburlaue, ( in his career ol‘ <levastatiun, 

■ fjrnh^ in wu^.ui^ fowr — ^an opitlnU. gl vimi to 'fiiiKiiir, bcoimsi* he was 

fi <T;p[do. 'l ilt' l^*rs;ans rolato, that. on arrivinir in India, a Idlnd l)ar«i aj)p^ ar- 
cd befoiv lh<- coiKjucror, wlio askint liiin his n:mn- and lie ropranl, Douhih — 
fortma,. Said 'fiindnr, I did not know' holon* that lortnnc v\as hl/nd. Slio 
hiinst 1)0, rc))lifd the bard, m'shi* would mo or have soii^lit a home in a 
Tin* ooinjncror was so iniicli <rrafificd witii tin* ronipliiui'iit, that he lavished 
upon the bard a pecuniary gbrOoic. 
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blew up an old stone church there with a species of gun-powder. 
A part of that ancient fal)ric is said to form the base of the present 
church of the village. In the evening, an Armenian priest came to 
our lodgings, and fell into conversation with Mar Yohannan. Pass- 
ing from topic to topic, they came at length upon image-worship in 
churches. The priest argued in support of it as practised by his na- 
tion, while the Nestorian bishop got the better of him, reprobating 
the practice with much clearness and feeling. It is interesting to 
notice how uvati^aHral are the bishop’s views and feelings, on all 
the subjects thus incidentally introduced. A multitude of the vil- 
lagers here, as at our other stopping-places, gathered around him, 
with whom he “literally reasoned of temperance, righteousness and 
a judgment to come.” ll(i has the theory of religion (piite clearly 
in his hrad ; may he also have it experimentally in his heart. 

We passed, to-day, a large tribe of Ktiords, encamped on the 
banks of the Eujibrates. 'Phey are the Sj/polcfrs, u lu) are all Yezi- 
dees, the reputed worshippers of the devil. An individual from this 
tribe was one of the bishop’s audience this evening. The Yezidees 
are somewhat numerous, but they all speak the Koordish language 
and appear not to dilh^r. much in character from other Records. They 
cannot with strict propriety be call(‘d iviir.</u/)i)( rs of the devil. As 
nearly as I am able to ascertain, they regard the devil as a 
limit being, but high in raidv and tlu^ prime minister of the divitic 
displeasure. Tlu'y call him, MrliL' lYtoos {mipht j/ ! ;) and re- 

garding such to be his rank and inlluence, they deem it, at least, 
good policy h)r them to conciliijte his favor. According to a cer- 
tain proverb, th(‘v would treat even the dfv'il w(‘ll, not knowing into 
whose hands they mail fall. Accoialingly, while they profess ado- 
rati(Mi for the oih' true (iod, and much res|)(.‘ct for Christ, as his 
iiicssengtT, and higln’r reveiaMict' still for Muhamnnal, as th(^ great- 
est of prophets, they are deeply .solicitous to k(‘ep o,\\ J r‘n ndhf t('rms 
with his Satanic highness and very careful to do and say nothing 
to displ('as(; him. VVMieu one of aimtlnw nation [)ronounres the 
word, S(ft(/n, in tladr privsence, they are distrc'ssed and olVended 
by it, supposing that otluM's, whenever they allinh' to tlu' devil at 
all, do it always with disrespect. Not b('ing fully aware* (d* their 
scnsltivene.ss, 1 impiired, this evening, ot the \ ezidee who was 
j)rosent, in wdiat estimation his pe'ople hold the luil one, wishing 
merely to elieit information. But he inanih'sted such indieations 
of annoyance and kindling anger, that I desi.^ted frmn ejnestioning 
him, and endeavoreel to obtain some facts on the subject from the 
Arm(‘iiiaus of the village. 'IMie secrets of the* religious system of 
the Ye/uiees are, how('\(‘r, so studiouslv coiice* di'd, tliat it is hut 
very imperfectly known to others. One ri*markablc fact in tlu* sys- 
tem is, that if a t irr/c be desc.ribed about tlu*m, I'itber by marking 
the ground with a stick, or walking around them, they conceive the 
mrcle to involve some magical charm and are very reluctant to leave 
it until it is broken. They arc also superstitious, in drinking wine, 
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about spilling a drop upon the ground. Should the reader be in- 
clined to know more of the Yezidees, he will find an article respect- 
ing them in the Biblical Repository, prepared with considerable re- 
search by Rev. H. Homes of Constantinople.* 

Jlaj/ II. We rode six fnrsakhs, over a level plain and reached 
the village of Moollah Soleiman. The plain which we crossed is 
extremely fertile, and must have afforded a noble and favorite camp 
ground for Timourlane and his myriads who are said at one time to 
have made it their quarters. Moollah Soleiman is an Armenian 
Catholic village. Its priest and many of the villagers came to see 
us, and Mar Yohannan entertained them with religious conversation. 
Falling into a warm discussion on the merits of image-worship, 
the bishop repeated, with great pertir.ency and effect, the language 
of David in the 105tli Psalm: “Their idols are silver and gold, 
the work of men’s hands; they have mouths, but they speak not; 
eyes have they, but they see not ; they have ears, but they hear not ; 
noses have they, but they smell not; they have hands, but they han- 
dle not ; feet have they, but they walk not; neither speak they 
through their throat ; they that make them are like unto them ; so 
is cvrn/ one that fnistetli in them ;” and tt^ this very appropriate 
quotation, he added the second commandment, to the great confu- 
sion of all the Catholics who were pre.sent. The priest, however, 
recovering a little, tried to sustain his cause, by the hackneyed po.si- 
tion, that Christ made Peter his vicegerent, and that Peter has a 
regular line of successors in the pontitfs of Rome, down to the pre- 
sent time, attempting to stammer the hard names of the long dark 
catalogue, who had encouraged the use of pictures. The bishop re- 
plied, that the apostles are all in Scripture re})resented as pillars of 
the Christiafi church, .Tesus Christ himself being tlie chief corner- 
stone; that neither prophets, apostles nor Christ had ever recom- 
mended image-worship so far as the Bible informs us, but on the 
contrary, they often and strongly condemn idolatry. “And the 
Bible,” he reiterated, “the Bible is (mr ani/inr. We must rlin^ to 
that, whatever the popes of Rome may say.” It was not a little 
gratifying to hear a Nestorian bishop, from the deep darkness of 
Persia, thus expose and combat the corrupt doctrines and practices 
of Papal Rome, with an iutelligence, earnestness and propriety 
which would do honor to a Protestant prelate. 

Maif P2. We crossed the lofty Ararat range, rode eight fursaklis 
and reached the village of Dela-btiba. In winding our way through 
a ravine up the mountains, we ob.served clusters of small white hirrhes 
that stud the brook which murmurs along by the road-side. They 
are the first and the only white birches that I have seen in all my 
travels in Asia,t and the sight of thetn revived ten thousand early 


* Sre Biblicnl Repository for April, p. 

t I crossed lliis iiiountaiii by iinothcr rout', on iny former j )iirney to 
Krirdorn. 
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recollections of the land of my kindred. Mar Yohannan was also 
much interested, having never seen birches before; and the more 
scj, when I dismounted and peeled a few strips of the bark and told 
him how I had often amused myself in childhood by writing upon 
such bark. The reader would more fully appreciate the interest 
of such trifling incidents, that awaken associations of home, were he 
long to be a sojourner in distant benighted lands. 

Passing down from the mountain range, we entered the beautiful 
Armenian province ofPasin, which is a great valley extending al- 
most to Erzrdom, fertile and well cultivated. At Dela-baba, the 
village where we stopped for the night, I observed, in an ancient 
grave-yard, a small arched dome, beautifully built of hewn stone, 
without any entrance. On inquiry, I was told that its use and his- 
tory are unknown to both Armenians and Muhainmedans ; but that 
it have been the work of the Romans — which is a very com- 
mon solution of anti(jliarian difficulties among the natives as well 
as travellers in those regions. 

Mai/ 13. We rode six fursakhs in a western direction, over 
deliglitful undulations in tlie valley which we entered yesterday, and 
put up for the Sabbath at Kapry-koi/ ^ Bridgcville. Just before 
reaching the village, we crossed the river Arras (Araxes) by the 
noble structure that gives name to the village. It is the longest bridge 
that I have seen in Asia, built of fine hewn stone and has the ap- 
pearance of having stood there many centuries. 

May 15. After passing the Sabbath in a dreary, filthy stable, 
wo rode about eight fursakhs and reached Erzrdom. Five fursakhs 
before arriving at the city, we passed Hassan-kulaah, a walled town 
already described, containing five or six thousand inhabitants. Its 
strong fortress is one of those built by the Genoese. At Erzrdom, 
we were hospitably received by Mr. Brant, the British consul, with 
whom I had not finished shaking hands, when Mr. Johnston, our 
missionary at Trehizond, entered the room, lie had accompanied 
Messrs, llolladay and Sto(!king from Trehizond, and leaving them 
a tew miles in the rear when in sight of Erzrdom, had rode on him- 
self to proridh for them lodgings. We were grateful for the privi- 
lege of meeting again in that distant land, and particularly inter- 
ested with the striking Providence, that had brought me from Persia, 
Mr. Johnston from Trehizond and our new associates from America, 
to meet at the place appointed, just at the same time. An hour 
afterward, Messrs, llolladay and Stocking with their wives arrived. 
Having rcst(vd and procured a takt-rawan for Mrs. llolladay, who 
had become to(^ feeble to ride farther on horseback, we left Erzrdom, 
May 2^th, for Persia. . It was so late in the day when we started, 
tliat we rode hut two or three hours, and pitched onr tent by the 
iluiet brook, Nabhee-chai, Prophet’s river, for the Sabbath. 

J/m/21. We had enjoyed a peaceful Sabbath and retired to 
. intending to proceed early the next morning. But about 1 1 
u clock in the evening, a messenger came up to our tent from Erz- 

40 
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room, bringing a letter to me from Mr. Zohrab, stating that tidings 
had just reached the city, that the Koords had plundered a village 
near the frontier, and the road was reported to be very unsafe. A 
thousand tender and painful recollections of the past, as well as 
some apprehension for the future, were called up by that letter, 
near the very spot, as we were, where three years before, Mrs. Per- 
kins and myself were induced, on account of the disturbed state of 
the Koords, to leave our direct route and turn off into Georgia, tlie 
land which proved to us a scene of so many trials, vexations and 
sufferings, and had well nigh proved the place of our graves. After 
consultation, it was concluded that I should return to Erzrdorn, 
the next day, and endeavor to ascertain more fully the extent of the 
danger from the Koords, while the rest of the party should proceed 
to Hassan-kulaah, where I hoped to be able to jt)in them the ensu- 
ing evening. 

May 22. I returned early in the morning to Erzrdom, and on 
conferring with the English consul, found that we might, without 
imminent hazard, proceed on our journey, as a thousand Turkish 
troops were to start in a day or two for the frontier, whose approach 
would be likely to deter the Koords from committing farther depre- 
dations. I reached our party, at IJassan-kulaah, as 1 had expected; 
and the next day we proceeded, having the army, as we advanced, 
about two days in our rear, and by the good providence of Gcd 
were brought safely to Oroomiah, where we arrived on the 7th < f 
June. 


In the heart of the Koordish country, we had the happiness to 
meet three German missionaries, Messrs. Haas, Iloernle and 
Schneider, the first named with his family, on their way j‘com Persia 
to Europe. It was a grateful meeting to us all. VVe halted on the 
spot, pitched our tents in the desert, and spent a deliglufiil 4ay to- 
gether, in conversation, prayer and praise. We could not, how- 
ever, but sympathize with these excellent brethren, in f€i^lings of 
deep regret, at the occasion of our meeting. They were abandon inn 
the field of their missionary hopes and labors. They had been in 
Persia, and previously in Georgia, a considerable period, liad nc- 
cpiired a familiar acquaintance with the native languages, and had 
successfully commenced operations. They retired not from clioicc 
but necessity. The Basle Missior^iry Society, under whose pat- 
ronage they labored, decided not to continue operations in Persia, 
unless the gospel could be openly proclaimed to the Miihanime- 
dans. This is impracticable. Life would .be the price of the at- 
tempt. The missionaries had, therefore, no otlier alternative than 
leave the country, however much they regretted the necessity or 
OTSsenled in opinion from the policy of their excellent patrons. 

The withdrawal of these German missionaries is a serious calam- 


ity to Persia,— especially, because they are eminently adapted to 
labor in that country. We need working men in Persia- — men who, 
while they are full of faith and the Holy Ghost, and Jove to preach 
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Christ and him crucified above all other employments, are, at 
the same time, not reluctant to use grammars and dictionaries, and 
to qualify themselves, if occasion shall require, to make grammars 
and dictionaries and other school-books. \^e need men, who are 
willing to live and labor for Christ, as well as to die for him. We 
want no erratic, idle ramblers, like a Jewish convert recently in that 
country. It is an easy thing for one to proclaim himself ready to 
die for Christ, and wander over the Persian empire, report his 
movements “ in perils oft,” excite notoriety at home, and say enough 
and do enough to raise a storm in every city, and perhaps ftiterrupt 
the labors and endanger the lives of more prudent, humble, inde- 
fatigable and useful missionaries. But this is not to evangelize 
Persia; nor is it iha first step toward such a result. It is to excite 
suspicion, rouse the jealous Moollahs to redoubled vigilance in their 
eagle watch, and retard the object Persia, at present, needs more 
light than heat. And the men sent to that country should be quali- 
fied and willing to labor hard and patiently to diffuse light, as well 
as to proclaim Mahamrned a false Prophet, and Christ the Son of 
(lod. Such men were these sterling German missionaries, whose 
(loparture is deeply regretted by the Persians, as well as by ourselves. 

June 13. A Moolhih called to visit Mar Yohannan, and request- 
ed of liini the Christian Scriptures. When the bishop applied to 
me for a Bible to give him, I suggested the inquiry, whether it 
might not be the Moollah’s intention to procure and destroy it. 
]\l;ir Yoluuiuan assured me to the contrary, and stated that the 
Moollah is his old acquintance, belongs in a village near his own, 
is a very amiable man, and in his (the bishop’s) opinion, a sincere 
iaqiiirer after truth. 

June 15. A periodical newspaper has recently been commenced 
under the auspices of the king, in Milharnmcdan Persia. It is 
edited by a native who speaks our language — having been once 
ambassador to England — and is strongly desirous of introducing 
Erjropean knowledge and improvements among his countrymen. 
This newspaper, though a small tiring in itself, and like a feeble 
taper may soon go out, still, viewed as a sign of the times, as an 
index .of the general tendency of things, is a bright star of hope for 
the civil renovation of Persia. And shall European light, as it rolls 
into this country, be wholly under the banners of the men of this 
world ? Indirect missionary efforts — and those of an interesting 
and encouraging character — are practicable, among the Muharn- 
medans. The German missionaries had very auspiciously com- 
menced such efforts. Mr. Haas had a flourishing Mcdiammedaii 
school; and his labors had arrested the attention and elicited the 
approbation of multitudes of the higher classes. A small geography, 
which he prepared, reached the king, who studied it attentively, mani- 
Icsted a deep interest in it, and directed his Meerza to recpiest Mr. 
Haas to come and open a school at Tehran. And as a farther to- 
ken of the royal approbation of his efforts in healing the sick*, as well 
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as in giving instruction, the king conferred on Mr. H. an order of 
Persian knighthood. Such attentions are in themselves, of course, 
of no value to the missionary; but as betokening facilities for the 
spread of the gospel, # were ingratitude to God, not thankfully to 
acknowledge them. 

We could indeed wish that it were now practicable to preach the 
gospel openly and directly to the Muhammedans in Persia. But 
because on coming here the missionary does not find the harvest, 
among that class, already ripe and falling into the ground, his pa- 
trons slufuld not abandon the field. Can he reasonably be expected 
to reap before he has sown 1 And in a field which Satan has so 
long and industriously scattered over with tares, shall the churclies 
marvel and despond, if the soil needs cultivation before they can 
pour in the good seed ? And when will it be more practicable to 
commence the work of cultivation ? Who are to prepare geogra- 
phies, histories, school-books and tracts for Persia, and guide its in- 
habitants in their incipient inquiries after truth, if not Christian 
missionaries ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 


JOURNAL: JULY— DKCILMBKR, 1837. 


We went out to the village of Charbash, July 4, to be guests of 
a Nestorian friend. It was truly refreshing to leave the hot, dusty 
city, and enjoy the pure air of a village; and our relaxation liras 
rendered doubly intere.sting by our associations called up by the 
day. Our entertainrtient was simple but r/er///, which is not too of- 
ten the ca.se with meals in Persia. I observed, to-day, a peculiarity 
of Nestorian address. Our host, in speaking to his wife, did T7ot 
use that term, nor her name, but the name of her f(i/7ur ; i. c. sup- 
posing her father’s name to have been Abraham, her husband would 
address her, thou daughter of Abraham,” do this, or that. J'liis 
distant mf)de of address, which is common among the Nestorians, — 
taken in connexion witli the servile duties which the w ives are made 
to perform at the dictation of their husbands, impresses one not 
very pleasantly w ith their conjugal confidence and alfection. The 
females, even among these nominal Christians, are not allowed to 
eat with the males, but serve them first and afterwards partake of 
what remains. 

We had but just reached home, when our excellent friend, Dr. Ri- 
ach; arrived. He had made a journey to Tiflis, for the benefit of his 
impaired health, and returned to Tehran by this route, increasing 
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the distance of his tour about two hundred miles, for the sgle pur- 
pose of visiting us, and aiding and cheering us in our work. His 
presence, a few days, is quite a relief to our usual loneliness. 

July 5. In company with Dr. Riuch, I visited the governor. 
His Excellency and the large number of nobles about him, received 
Dr. R. with much attentio!i, as a member of the English embassy ; 
and they were all deeply interested by his intelligent conversation. 
He made it his object, in all his visits at Oroorniah, to excite in the 
people a desire for improvement, and thus give countenance to our 
labors. “ What is it,” said Dr. R. to the governor and his cour- 
tiers, “ that enables Englishmen to take a penny-worth of iron and 
convert it into a form, which, when brought to you, readily com- 
mands a pound ? It is (duralion — it is light.” His remarks might 
be termed an appropriate and interesting missionary sermon, and 
just suck a sermon as Muharnmedans here need. They must be 
enlighterjcd, and thus Fiiade to see the fallacy and folly of their own 
system, before they will be ready to receive the gospel. 

July 13. Oiir seminary was removed into a larger room, the 
heat of the season being so great as to render it impracticable for 
so many scholars to remain in the old one. The occasion was 
celebrated by the first exercise which the school has ever attempted 
in declamation, 'fhe priests and one deacon and two small boys 
declaimed, and with much propriety. Mr. Stocking pronounced a 
piece in English, at the commencement of the exercise, to set the 
school an example. John, our boy, also declaimed in English. 
The [)riests and the other boy selected their declamations from the 
Psalms. Some of the clergy are (juite familiar with portions of the 
Scriptures, particularly with the Psalms, which form a large part 
of their church service's. 

July 17. We were cheered by the arrival of Rev. H. South- 
gate, an Epis^'opal missionary, who is making a missionary tour 
into Persia. H(i is glad to find himself safe at Oroorniah, having 
taken a rotite from Er/room which led him into a dangerous part 
of the Koordish country. His Milhamnu'dan dress shielded him 
from much of the ditliculty and danger of the way, that he must 
have experienced, had he been known as a European. 

July 2i). .Ra)de to Goog-tapa, in compatiy with Mr. Southgate, 
about sunset and passed the night, l^riest Abraham prepared a 
good supper and lodgings for us, on the highest hou.se in the village. 
In the evening, Mar Klia.s and .several of the villagers came to visit 
us. Tn our conversation, 1 impiired whether there was no exposure 
Womdeu^ in sleeping upon the roof, to which they replied, that they 
have no dews, — and the question thence arose as to their origin in 
our conntry, 7— whether they are from the air or the earth. I ex- 
plained to them the common theory of the dew being deposited by 
tbe atmosphere, and all professed themselves satisfied with its rea- 
«onal)Iene.ss. 'Phe brightly twinkling stars ha[)pened to form the 
next topic. The peasants in Persia pay much attention to the stars, 
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as the heavenly bodies are (with the mass,) the only chronometers* 
And the Mohammedans (the Nestorians less) lay great stress on the 
science of astrology, as I have before suggested. The galaxy caught 
the philosophic eye of Mar EUas, and he proceeded to offer an ex- 
planation. At the time of the flood,” said he “ we read that the 
windows of heaven were opened. That light streak is one of those 
windows which has never been again closed up. So our Melpdnas 
(ancient teachers) say.” John, who was with me, caught the in- 
spiration of the theme, and rose and repeated, in English, the fol- 
lowing beautiful hymn, that he had recently learned from a small 
philosophy wliicli he had been studying. 

HYMN. 

“ God, our groat Creator, Jesus, 

Made the world we live upon ; 

All above and all beneath us, 

Are the works <»t‘ (*<Ki the* Son. 

He nuide the stars aiul made the comets. 

Made the moon and niillnf trtnj ; 

Made the sun ami all the planets, 

J.ight Ibr nii(ht ami li<^ht for day. 

•But tin' jireah'st work of Jesns, . ' 

Was to leav(' his throm* on Idii'h, 

And from sifi ami hell to save n.s, 

Bleed and die on Calvary." 

John repeated this hymn with such admirable distinctness and anima- 
tion as ro rivet the attention of his agtid father, the bisliop, and all 
present, though they were ignorant of the meaning. With one 
voice, they requested him to translate it, which he did to their still 
higher gratification ; — and when at the close he suggested the idea 
that the “ milky way,” is made up of myriads of twinkling stars, it 
appeared to them at least as probable as lh(! theory of their Mdpd- 
nasj that it was a window of heaven h‘ft open at the time of the 
flood. We enjoyed a refreshing night’s sleep on tlie high roof and 
rose early the next inornitig and returned to the city. 

Aug. 15. As I was at work in our garden, tlie boys belonging 
to our seminary f)asscd along and sainted me in their common pa- 
triarclial style, Alldha-kitvit t/an7. May God give you strength. 
It is interesting to notice how much there is that is truly priiuitivo 
in the people among whom we dwell. We meet with it in their 
hottiiehold furniture ; in their agricultural utensils ; in their instru- 
ments of music; hut most of all perhaps in their modes of saluta- 
tion. When two pcrson.s meet they mutually salute each ('ther 
by one saying, “Peace be with you,”^ and the other, “with you 

* The Mdharnmodans never give this be»Tutifiil, primitive Hnlutatioa to tia-* 
live Christians, unci the more strict among them tin nfit extend it to Euro- 
peans.^ . ‘‘ God keep you,” is used by ihciii, in addressing ii^dds^ (Christians). 
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alsO) be peace.” When one enters the honse of another, he says 
the same, ** Peace be with you,” and the other replies, “ Your com- 
ing is welcome.” When a guest leaves a house, he says, “ May 
G«xl grant you increase ; may your davs be prosperous and the 
other replies, “ May God be with you.” And these salutations are 
repeated, as often as persons meet or enter each other’s apartments, 
if it be every half hour of the day. Our Western style of salutation 
strikes an oriental as meagre, distant and cold ; and seems hardly less 
so to ourselves, after residing some time in the East. We would 
not of course, however, exchange the honest brevity of American 
compliments for the sweet-sounding verbiage, venerable as beautiful 
though it be, of heartless Asiatics. 

If you do a Nestoriaii a kindness, or wish him prosperity, he says, 
in thanking you, “ May God give you the kingdom of heaven.” 
When one puts on a new garment, enters anew house, or purchases 
a new article, his friends congratulate him, by saying, “ May God 
bless your garment to you ; may God bless your house,” etc. The 
same kind of pious phraseology runs into all their business and in- 
tercourse. When one enters upon a piece of work, he repeats, “ If 
tlic Lord will, I shall accomplish it.” When a boy or a man begins 
to study a book, be writes upon the margin of the first page, “ By 
the strength of the Lord I shall learn this book.” When a child 
commits tlie letters of his alphabet, as <>fteii as he repeats them 
through, he is taught to say, at tlie close, Glory to Christ our 
king.” And the copyist comiTHmccs his volume by a rubric sen- 
tence, under an adorned margin, on the first page, “ In the strength 
of our Lord Jesus Christ we begin to w rite.” 

Scores of Nestorian girls come into our yard, regularly, morning, 
noon and night, and carry water from our reservoir. With “ Rebec- 
ca’s pitchier,” upiHi their shoulders. The vessel which lliey use is, 
liowever, an earthern ///g, rather than a pitcher, as indicated in the 
accompanying draw ing. And the pitchers of those ancient damsels 
wore civ»ul)Uess ol* tl\e same dcscriptiou. VVMien a child, in readitig 
tlie allusions to this subject in the Bible, I have often wondered how 
a filled with water, could he borne upon the shoulder. 

In Persia I found the explanation. The jug, wliich holds from two 
to five gallons, has a handle through w hicli a rope is passed and held 
by the hands, and it is thus conveniently carried. Innumerable inci- 
dents of a most common nature are constantly occurring before our 
eyes in the East, that forcibly illuijtrate Scripture allusions. As 
another instance, the girls who flock around our fountain to fill 
their “pitchers,” often crowed and josUe each other, and the jug of 
some one of them falls upon the pavement and is dashed in pieces; 
and there is “ the pitcher broken at the fouhuin,” — irreparably hro- 
ken — its value and usefulness at an end — the striking emblem, used 
in Scripture, of old age and the end of life. The beautiful illustra- 
tions of the Bible, presciwl thus vividly and constantlj to the mis- 
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sionary in Asia, is a source of untold pleasure to him and one of the 
greatest mitigations to his exile from kindred and home. 

The fact that there is much in the character and customs of the 
Nestorians which is primitivey naturally suggests the idea of their 
Jewish origin, as our familiarity with Jewish customs, is greater than 
with those of other Eastern nations, from our early perusal of the 
Scriptures. It is, however, well known to a resident or traveller in 
the East, that domestic manners and customs, among the Jews and 
Nestorians and other nations there, are not in general Jewish nor 
Nestoriniiy nor natwnal, distinctively ; — they are rather Eastern — 
oriental^ in the broad sense of that term. Hence the argument 
drawn from this source, to make any given people Jewish in their 
origin proves nothing, by proving too much ; as it might with equal 
propriety be applied to almost ail Eastern nations, and make them 
all of the same origin. With the Nestorians that come to our foun- 
tain for water, for instance, care many Mnhammedan girls, whose 
pitchers ” upon their shoulders and general appearance as fully 
entitle them to bo called the descendants of Jewish Rebeccas and 
Rachels, a^s their Christian neighbors; and the same is true in other 
things. And yet mistake on this subject, from the circumstances 1 
have mentioned, is perfectly natJiral. 

17. We were invhed to visit Gcog-tapa, it being the sea- 
son to gather grapes from the vineyards; many acres on the bor- 
ders of which are now covered over with the clusters of the vine, 
spread out, drying for raisins. The grapes are laid thickly upon in- 
clined terraces, prepared for the purpose. The vineyards, on the 
plain of Ordomiah, which are almost numberless and boundless,, 
present a very striking appearance at this season of the year. It is 
common for Nestorian girls and women to labor in the fields, during 
the summer. They weed the cotton, and assist in pruning jdie*viiies 
and gathering the grapes. Mothers take their cradles, with their 
infants in them, upon tlieir .shoOlders, in the morning, and carry 
them to the distant field or vineyard. The child lies bound in the 
cradle all day, being visited by the mother, who is at her work near 
by, a few times to nurse it; and at night, the little stranger is car-' 
ried home in the same way. The wife of priest Abraham told us, 
to-day, that her husband would not allow her to go out, during the 
present season, prelerring to do all the work himself. It is imer- 
csting to observe this incipient inijirovemenl, in the regard for fe- 
males, among those who reside with us. 

yl//g. 20. To avoid the extreme heat of tlu' city, most of the 
members of our mission went out fifteen miles, to tin* village of Ar- 
dishai, to s[)end a day or two with Mar Gabriel. We starte.d so late 
that we reached our destination not until some time in the eveninge 
The bisho}) welcoined us to hi.s ho.spitable dwelling, and late as it 
was, an excellent meal was prepared for ps, and a large nunibor of 
the villagers assembled to greet us and gratify their curiosity, betore 
wp. retired to rest. 
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Aug. 21. Our visitots again became numerous quite early this 
morning. In the course of the forenoon, Mr. Stocking and myself 
rode four miles, to a point on the lake, at which a small vessel, be- 
longing to Malek Kasem Meerza, was lying at anchor. The vessel 
is one of five or six belonging to the same prince, nearly the size of 
an American schooner, b^ut of the rudest conceivable construction. 
They have flat bottoms and a triangular form ; or more strictly, they 
are square at the stern and the sides are slightly curved, giving 
them very much the shape of a common flat-iron. The bishop ex- 
pressed his admiration of the vessel which we visited, and inquired 
whether our countrymen have any as large and well built. And 
when I gave him some account of American shipping, his mingled 
emotions of astonishment and incredulity were very strongly depicted 
on his countenance. This vessel is manned by ten men, who were 
now loading it with timber, to transport to Tabreez. There are 
no natural forests at Oroomiah ; but the willows, poplars and syca- 
mores planted on the water-courses, are of such size and so abun- 
dant here as to render timber quite an article of export to 'the neigh- 
boring districts. ^The progress of these vessels is very slow and 
their voyages long, depending on the favor of the winds and the 
more lardy movements of the crew, who, in prospect of hunger alone, 
will ply their long, rude oars. 

The navigation of the lake is monopolized by Malek Kasem 
Mccrza, to whom the privilege was granted by his royal nephew, 
the Shah. A nobleman of Oroomiah, in the spirit of “ free trade 
and sailors’ rights,” built two vessels, a few years ago, in imitation 
of those of the prince ; but he was never permitted to use them and 
they now lie rotting upon the beach. An extensive business might 
be carried on, by an ellicient navigation, between Oroomiah and 
Tabreez. The transportation by caravans which requires a week, 
could thus be accomplished in a day, — the distance Ijetween the 
two cities being dimiiii.shod by more than lialf, in addition to the in- 
creased speed. And all travellers, who value time or ease of con- 
veyance, would of course be among the patrons. The lake is dis- 
tant twenty-five miles from Tabreez and half that from Oroomiah; 
but the way is almost a water level, ready for the tracks of rail-road 
cars. Ift^wood is too scarce there for the consumption of steam-en- 
gines, it requires, as we have been told, only men of “ sense” (sci- 
ence) to find plenty of coal. We hope, at least, that a horsp-hont 
may ere long find its way to that lake ; for ten or twelve days is 
much more time than a missionary at Oroomiah can afford to devote 
to a journey to Tabreez, whither our objISet often calls us. 

In the afternoon, we visited the po(tfty Ardishai. Coarse 
earthen ware is manufactured there in gresat) abundance, and like all 
other articles made in Persia, with \he simplest apparatus. The 
ease and rapidity with which the ware is made to assume any shape 
desired, vividly reminded %s of the beauty and force of the figure 
drawn from this source and used by the apostle to illustrate the 
41 
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4octTine of dhine sovereignty ; '' As the clay in the hands of the 
potter.” Just before evening, most of our party bathed in the lake. 
The Water is so salt that a crystal c6at forms upon a person bathing 
in it the moment he rises up, and its specific gravity is so great that 
it buoys him upon its surface and renders it dithcult to sink. 

Aiig, 22. We rose at day-break and started for home. As we 
passed out of the village, we noticed, at that early hour, two fat buf- 
faloes just knocked down in preparation for the festival which com- 
mences to-day. A fast of two weeks closes, during which the Nes- 
torians have eaten no flesh, and to make up for this season of absti- 
nence, they consider it proper to hold a festival and allowable to in- 
dulge in the excessive use of meat. Such religious practices must 
of course exert a highly immoral influence. Just before we reached 
the city, we met the prince, Malek Mansoor Meerza, starting for 
Tabreez. He had with him a large retinue, himself in front, in 
princely style, carrying a fowling-hawlc in his hand. He halted and 
conversed^ with me a few moments, and kindly proposed to take let- 
ters for us to Tabreez. 

Sept. 10. The king has just sent several ordqj-s to the governor 
of Oroomiah, which not a little embarrass him. One thousand sol- 
diers, belonging to this province, deserted from the king’s army 
about four months ago and returned to their homes. His Majesty 
now orders the governor to exact from each of them thirty tomans 
($75,) brand him in his forehead and burn down his house. The 
order was written with the king’s own hand^ which invests it with 
special importance, and accompanied by the frightful threat — ” if 
you do not execute this command, I will give you a kick from 
which you will never recover, in this world.” The goirernoi^^ au- 
thority is too weak to enable him to carry into effect the roy#6rdfer, 
and he knows not what to do. There i’s little of quiet aiicf iSdfnfort, 
for either rulers or people in Persia. Those deserters douhtlesi de- 
serve punishment. But they had been pressed into service, half 
naked, leaving their families destitute at home, and had received 
only a fraction of their scanty stipend from government. The sol- 
dier has thus but small motives to patriotic loyalty. And the local 
governors are constantly liable to receive orders which they cannot 
execute, but the non-fulfilment of which may cost them iHmr places 
or even their heads. In such a country, discontent, foreboding and 
terror must reign in every bosom. Asa practical relief, however, 
the reader should be informed, that the royal edicts of modern times 
in Persia, are not invariably like tho.se laws of the ancient Medes 
and Persians which “ change not.” They are nojt nnfreqnently 
mitigated or cancelled, by the capricious monarch. Life in that 
country is therefore a cup of trembling, between hope and fear. 

Oct. 3. Received the following note from prince Malek Kasem 
Meerza. 
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' > - ' ‘ ‘ ’^^^'Ashdn, 1837, Sept 22. 

Rev. J<. Perkins and Dr. A. Grant, li : ^ 

GtJNTLtftiEi^,— have riitich' ‘pleasure; in giving you infoVraatiort, 
thet we irrtertd; God willing, t6 visit Or66iifiikh, 'iti the course of this 
month; end if nothing impedes -us, We will feel the highest plea- 
sure, in visiting there your most celebrated sthoof, dnd bf imitating 
it if pbssible.* I remain, Sirs, yobrs* very truly, 

M. K. M.” 

Too much should not be inferred from such letters. They afe 
interesting, as indicating a desire, in Persians of rank, to encourage 
improvements. But we cannot rely on them to effect a great deal 
by their own exertions. They are too weak and selfish to make sao 
rihces in the. work. Their commendation of the missionary and his 
<)bj0ct js indeed immensely important, in its general effects on the 
people. But it is still the missionary who must put his shoulder to 
the wheel and perform the labor, or it will never be accomplished. 

Oct. 18. Our Nestorian ecclesiastics have sometimes heard us 
refer to a branch of the Syrian church in India, of the existence of 
which they seem previously to have had some knowledge. Mar 
Yohannun, a day or two since, directed priest Dunka, to prepare a 
letter, in his name, to those Christians. When the letter was com- 
pleted, it was submitted to me for perusal. I give the reader the 
following literal translation of it, alike for the statistics it contains 
and the manner of stating them. 

the name of God: 

The grace of God ; the peace of our Lord, from the mouth of 
Mar Yohannan, bishop, and from the priests and the deacons; and 
the wbote multitude of the faithful, the Syrian Christians of the 
East, ill other terms, the Chaldeans; — unto the people, blessed and 
pure, redeemed by the flowing blood of salvation; clothed in the 
baptism of water, that unfading robe, made perfect by water and the 
Spirit ; and unto the wise and exalted priests ; and unto the select 
deacons ; and the unblemished chiefs ; unto a people saved by the 
Lord Jesus. May the living GikI keep you from all the snares of 
the Destroyer, in answer to the prayers of the holy and just ones 
who observe the pure commandments. May you be firm and im- 
moveable, under the banner of the cross of life. Amen. 

‘‘ Know ye that this is the business of our epistle which we send 
unto you. First, we would inquire for your welfare; and next, we 
would state that we have heard, there are Syrian Christians in your 
Country, and our desilrb w great to see yqu. But it is a day of op- 
pression with U8, and the tVay is distant aii^di^cult, and we cannot 
come to you. Our desire, therefore, is this ; that you send unto us 
also an epistle, informing us what is your language and your faith 
and religious observances. 

“ By this' letter, know yej that we are Nestorians, believing in 
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Christ, in two natures but one person. We call Mary the mother 
of Christy (not the mother of God^) yea and i^men. And further- 
more, know ye, on seeing this letter, that there are, in our country, 
Mar Shimon, the spiritual head or Patriarch ; and Mar Yeesho, the 
metropolitan. There are Mar Yohannan, Mar Gabriel, Mar Jo- 
seph and Mar Elias, of the province of Oroomiah. There are Mar 
Khnan-yeesho, the metropolitan, and Mar Dunka, and Mar Yohan- 
nan, bishops of the province of Droostaka. And Mar Sleeva, bish- 
op of the district of Gavar, and Mar Sergis, bishop of the district, 
Jalem Jeloo, and Mar Yeeshooyabh, bishop of the province Bar bar — 
and a few other bishops. There are arch-deacons and priests and 
readers, and a people of believing Christians, many, very many. 

Again ; know ye that our religious observances are these. 
First, the fasts and festivals which we observe. We keep fifty days 
as the fast of our Saviour, Jesus Christ ; and on the fiftieth day, we 
hold a festival. Further, there is another festival, which we call the 
festival of Christ’s ascension to heaven. And again, the feast of 
Pentecost. Fifty days, commencing with Pentecost, is the fast of 
the apostles ; and at the close of this fast we keep the feast of the 
apostles. Again, we keep a fast of fifteen days in the month of 
August, called the fast of St. Mary. Again, there are the seven 
weeks’ fast of Elias, and the seven weeks’ last of Jtloses, which some 
men observe and some do not observe. XJjere is the feast of tJie 
transfiguration of Christ ; the feast of the cross and the feast of the 
birth of Christ, and the feast of the baptism of Christ. 

** These eight festivals of our Lord we observe, and we have many 
holy days and the Sabbath day, on which we do not labor. And on 
Wednesday and Friday, we eat no flesh. The Sabbath day we reck- 
on far — far above the others. The sacrament of tlie body and blood 
of Chri.st we celebrate, with the leaven, the olive oil and pure meal ; 
and with wine. > 

“Again ; we hold, concerning the matrimonial union of man witli 
woman, that within four generations on the side of the man, and 
four generations on the side of the woman, they shall not marry. 
Within these bounds, they are kindred. Amen. 

“Again ; know ye that images and pictures we in no wise admit, 
and we never have admitted them ; and there are none kept among 
us ; not one. 

“ When this letter shall reach you, write ye to our Patriarch, «*md 
to the metropolitans, and the bishops, everything respecting your 
people, as what cities ye dwell in, what are your religious obser- 
vances and so on. Amen. 

“ This letter is written in the city of Oroomiah ; in the fir.st 
month of Cheree (October) and on the seventh day of the month. 

(Signed) The unworthy Mar Yohaxnan.” 

It is pleasing to see one branch of the ancient church of Antioch 
searcbinyil^or a sister branch, in a different and far distant land. 
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May the revival of their acquaintance and intercourse, result in the 
revival of their united and efficient efforts for the ushering in of the 
millennial glory of Zion. The statistics contained in this curious 
document may be considered as essentially correct. Priest Dunka, 
the writer, has travelled among all the clans of the Nestorians in 
these regions and is personally acquainted with most pf their clergy. 
While it is cheering to see some of the most revolting features of 
Romanism and of the other oriental sects distinctly and fully dis- 
carded by the Nestorians, still, the recital of the cumbersome mass 
of their worse than useless formalities is sufficient deeply to pain the 
heart of the spiritual believer, and especially of the missionary who 
dwells among them, and sees and feels how much this miserable 
hay, wood and stubble is substituted for the purity and glory of the 
gospel. The revival of the spirit and power of Christianity will, we 
trust, gradually dislodge them from their usurped position. 

Oct^ 21. The Nestorians of this district are at present in a state 
of much excitement. The Russian emperor is on a visit in Geor- 
gia, and a Nestorian who has lived many years in that country has 
just come here, who is stirring up the people to send a delegation to 
petition the emperor either to take possession of their country, or as- 
sist them to emigrate from it into Georgia. Ft is not strange that 
the heavy and habitual oppression which the Nestorians experience 
from their Mohammedan masters should make them desirous of 
change* They are strongly attached to their beautiful and fertile 
country, and will never probably be willing to abandon it. But such 
excitements are unfavorable to our labors for their improvement. 
To one acquainted in these countries, it is clear that the condition 
of the Ne.storians would be far enough from improved in any respect, 
by their coming into a nearer connexion with Georgia. No de.spot- 
isui is more grinding than that which exists in that province. And 
what their religious prospects would be, in ca.se of such a change, 
we may infer, from the deep and appalling corruption of morals, 
which Ru.ssiari troops and agents have spread, like a pestilence, 
through Georgia, during the present generation ; and the settled 
policy of the government to which it is |)rompted by the priesthood 
to exclude Protestant missionaries from all its <lominious. 

Nov. Prince, Malek Ktisein Meerza, arrived on his visit at 
Orboiniali. 11 is Mfihaminedan .school of about a dozen scholars, 
and his teacher, the Armenian from India, have accompanied him. 
The prince, as well ns the scholars, is studying the Knglish language 
and the elements of an lOnglish education ; and they all appear to be 
succeeding much l>etter than 1 had supposed. 

Nov. 3. I received the following not^ from the above-named Ar- 
menian teacher of the prince. 


IT- *^Or6omiahy Nov, 1837. 

Bev. and Dear Sir, 

His royal Highness, Malek Kasetn Meerza, who at the first sight 
of the copy of your Temperance Reports, deemed it w'orthy to be 
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fuel for the firei, 18 at present so much pleased with the highlj. hene- 
ficild instructions contained in that ho orders mC) this morning, 
to lecture the first class; in my school in that aaost exelient book. 
Should you therefore .kindly spare five copies ofil, for this purpose, 
you willk' greatly oblige an affectionate friend of the^ temperance 
cause^ who will make his, beat efforts to promote its interest^ and 
remain with sentiments of respect, yours very obediently, 

(Signed) * M-.D-.T-’V 

1 sent the teacher the only copy of temperance, documents which* 
I had by me. The case of the prince, in this connexion, is in- 
teresting. In becoming acquainted with irreligious Europeans, he 
had become addicted to the excessive use of strong drink, and had 
nearly ruined his health. A few months ago, our friend. Dr. Riach, 
was called to prescribe for him,. and his prescription was total ab- 
stinence from the use of intoxicating liquors. Dr. R.. accompanied 
his prescription with an appropriate lecture on the general subject, 
and the prince has since that time, according to his own statement, 
broken off from the use of strong drink. This afternoon, the 
teacher and school of His Royal Highness, called to visit our 
• Nestoriaii seminary. His scholars united with our classes in 
some of their recitations, and they appeared to be making very en- 
couraging progress. It was particularly interesting to see the 
haughty Mohammedans, young Khans among the rest, forgetting 
their religious prejudices in the emulation of study, and taking their 
places in the same classes with the despised native Christians. 

Nov, 4. At the invitation of the prince, we called to visit him. 
He has made surprising progress in learning English since he visited 
Oroomiah two years ago. For our entertainment, he called for his 
volume of temperance documents, and read a part of the first page 
and translated it into Persian. He declared his intention of irans^ 
lating the whole volume into Persian, and presenting it to the king. 
If the perusal of it shall prove a means of preventing a relapse to 
his cups, it will perform a most important office for him and his 
countrymen, though it should never he translated into their native 
language. The prince is evidently a man of very fine talents, 
and he appears to desire that light should break in upon Persia. 
His teacher states that he remits the taxes of those individuals in 
his village wlio are disposed to send their sons to his school. 

Nov. (). • We have recently commenced an evening e.xercise in 
languages, in which all the natives connected with our families, the 
seminary scholars who study English, and the members of our mis- 
sion, "participate. Each individual previously prepares a sentence — 
the Nestorians in English, and we in the modern Syriac. These 
sentences are committed to memory and repeated, also presented in 
writing at the exercise, and some time is spent in extempore efforts 
in convefsatioii. It is an important aid both to us and the Nesto- 
tians, in the acquisition of the respective languages which we mu- 
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itially find difficult. The effort at composition also awakens the 
dormant minds of the natives, affords them agreeable employment, 
and saves them from idleness and temptation to vice during their 
long autumn and winter evenings* 

Nov, 7, Major W. an English officer who is spending a few 
weeks at Oroomiah, for the purpose of drilling troops, has, we have 
reason to hope, recently passed from death unto life. He spent the 
first week after his arrival, in my family, no comfortable quarters 
having been provided for him elsewhere by government. He then 
appeared to cherish much respect for religion ; but it was not until 
a fetv days after he took lodgings in another house, that he expressed 
to us the joy and peace which were then, for the first time, spring- 
ing up in his soul. It is delightful and instructive, to witness the 
striking resemblance between the views and feelings of this solitary 
convert in distant Persia, and the subjects of American revivals. 
His deepest concern no\v is, that he may devote himself entirely to 
the service of God, and be made instrumental of turning others to 
righteousness. To the missionary, such cases are precious mercy 
drops, in a dark and desert land. 

Nov. 8. The prince and his Moollah visited our seminary. 
Both expressed themselves highly gratified with the performance of 
the scholars. His Royal Highness exhorted them to proceed dili- 
gently with their studies, by enumerating the many advantages 
which they would derive from education. A Iter* visiting the school, 
the prince dined with us and passed the evening. We held our 
exercise in language, and he took part with us, repeating, in his 
turn, simple Phiglish phrases. Some of the sentences presented by 
the Nestorians were quite oriental and highly complimentary in 
their character. I may give the reader a specimen. A delightful 
rain had just fiillen — an event most w'elcome in Persia, after its en- 
tire absence for many months, during the warm part of the 
year. In allusion to this, priest Yohannan, the principal of our 
seminary, remarked, in his usual deliberate and solemn manner, 
“We believe that the fewtsteps of His Royal Highness, Malek Ka- 
sem Meerza, to this province, are viewed propitiously by heaven, 
the event being signalized by this plentiful fall of rain.” The 
prince acknowledged the compliment, and expressed himself as 
highly pleased with our plan of learning languages. 

Nov. 9. The Armenian teacher from India called at my study, 
of whom my translators made inquiries respecting the Syrian Chris- 
tians of that country ; and when they learned that all the Syrian 
Christians in India, are of the Jacobite sect, they expressed much 
regret that Mar Yohannan had addressed to them the above letter. 
The most bitter hostility has existed, from time immemorial, be- 
tween the Nestorians and the Jacobites. The latter are monophy^ 
site .^^ — holding to but one nature in Christ, which is the most im- 
portant circumstance of their difference. The Jacobites are also 
much less simple and evangelical in their' religious practices than 
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the Nestorians* They are about as much devoted to the use of 
pictures as the Armenians or the Catholics. 

Nov. 10. The prince invited the members of our mission to 
dine with him. Our wives were also invited, but they excused 
themselves, on the ground that his lady was not to be present on the 
occasion. It is well that they had so reasonable an excuse, as their 
compliance with the invitation, under any circumstances, might 
have been regarded as improper, by the people of this city who have 
seen few Europeans, and know little of their manners and customs. 
The dinner, wiiich was prepared in European style, was liberal, but 
not extravagant. In the evening, w'e were entertained by the mem- 
bers of the prince’s school, with an exercise in language, copied af- 
ter the one which his Highness witnessed when he dined with us. 
It was not a little pleasant to us, to hear those Muhamrnedan schol- 
ars modestly utter their very well composed English sentences. 
The prince remarked freely on our missionary labors. He highly 
approved them, and expressed his belief, that we are in no danger 
of being molested, while we shall continue to direct our attention 
and elforts mainly to the benefit of the Nestorians, and not openly 
attack the religion of the Muhainmedans. He spoke candidly, and 
as a friend. While he has obviou.sIy no longer much attachment 
to the Mahammedan system, he well understands and fully declared 
to us, that the time has not yet come to attack that system openly 
in Persia. In the course of the evening, the sul>)ect of the manu- 
facture of sugar from the beet was introduced. The prince stated, 
that he had Uied the experiment on a small scale, but was unsuc- 
cessful, being little acquainted with the process. He requested us 
to procure for him some treati.se on that sidqect, that he might re- 
new the experiment. Tlie beet of a superior kind is abundant in 
this part of Persia. His Highne.ss declared, that he had seen one, 
produced in the district of Mcandaub, of the enormous weight of 
ninety pounds ! 

Nov. 17. The |)rince sent word to me, that, as he is soon to 
leave Oroomiah, he would be bajipy to come and dine with us and 
spend the evening. He came, and demeaned himself as in former 
instances, with great propriety and sociability. He has for some 
time been importuning Mr. Merrick to return with him to his resi- 
dence at Shisiiawan, as his teacher, and Mr. M. has concluded to 
accept the invitation. He will board at the prince’s table, and at 
all times have ucce.ss to him and his scholars. The hand of the 
Lord is very j)erceptible in this arrangement, as in almost every- 
thing else, pertaining to our ini.ssionary work. 

Dec. 8. In addition to my employment in transbiting parts of 
the Scriptures, which occupie^nio.st of my time, 1 am at present 
engaged also in the translation of Peter Parley’s Geography, and 
Colburn’s First Le.ssons in Arithmetic, from all of which we prej 
pare reading lessons, on cards, for our schools. I am often amused 
by the inquiries of my translators, suggested by their attention to 
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the geography. On one occasion, they soberly asked me, whether 
Peter Parley is not one of the American saintSy supposing that such 
boundless knowledge as his book displays, could be ptissessed by 
no mortal less than a saint; and they were much surprised, when I 
told them that the author of this book is not only not canonized, 
but is still living and not yet a very old man. 1 embraced the op- 
portunity to state to the priests that the Christians in America whom 
we represent, unlike those in Asia, have no patron saints ; and re- 
ferred them to the words of our Lord, “ call no man master,” which 
seemed to satisfy them on the subject. We find the works of Peter 
Parley and others of that description, very valuable, both as text- 
books for those who are studying Englush and to translate for read- 
ing lessons in the native language. 

Dec. 9. Our translators ofiered a correction of Parley’s Geogra- 
phy, notwithstanding their admiration of his sainted infallibility. 
The statement that “ the white bear is found only in North Ameri- 
ca,” priest Dunka declared erroneous, asserting that he had him- 
self seen white bears in the Koordish mountains. And several others 
of whom I have since made the inquiry, bear the same testimony. 
The author will, we trust, admit the correction, coming as it does 
from some of his fnost ardent admirers. 

De(\ 11. A Nestorian, whom we visited, inquired of me whether 
it be a fact, that thero arc mountains, in the New World, which dis- 
charge fire from their tops. He said his son, who attends our semi- 
nary, had told him that one of his lessons contained such a statement. 
It is cheering to sec the elements of knowledge, thus beginning to 
diffuse themselves, like the silent leaven, among this ignorant, de- 
gradefl people. Our host was equally astonished and entertained 
with the account of volcanoes, which 1 took occasion to give hina, 
and lie appeared liighly pleased with the prospect of his son's be- 
coming intelligent on such subjects ; nor can we be less pleased 
with such a prospect, especially when we consider the Character of 
their own literature. We called a few moments on the priest of the 
village. In convcrsaliou on the severity of the winter, he produced 
an old hook, which professes to prt)gnosticate the state of the wea- 
ther and casual events for indefinite future periods. As 1 opened 
the book, the first passage which met my eye, was the following, 
viz. ; “ If the fast, preceding Christmas, happens to commence on 
Sunday, expect a hard winter and much snow, followed by a wet 
spring and a sickly summer.” Turning to another place, I read, 
“If on tlu* first Friday of the m<K)n, it^ corners arc nearly perpen- 
dicular, expect a famine, wars in Turkey and the birth of many 
children.*' This book is a large volume, in the ancient Syriac lan- 
guage; and it appeared to be made up of matter of the same gene- 
ral character with that wliich I have quoted. The copy that I saw 
was written about a century ago, and the work is said to have ex- 
isted from time immemorial. It is regarded b} the people, some- 
what in the light of an oracle, exerts much influence on their habits 
42 
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of thinking and does not a little to satisfy them with their ignorance. 
There is no lack of such literature in the ancient language of the 
Nestorians. 

Dec. 20. An unusually large quantity of wine has been made in 
this country durijig the past season ; and the consequence is, the 
most appalling prevalence of intemperance. Our translators ex- 
pressed to me, to-day, their deep sorrow on account of this evil ; 
and I have no doubt that they spoke sincerely ; for they have nearly 
abandoned the use of wine. I told them that I supposed many of 
their people are better satisfied to sufler the numberless evils which 
strong drink is bringing upon them, than they would be, with our 
practice of abstaining from it. “ There is no man of sense,” said 
priest Dunka, “ who docs not heartily approve of your practice.” 
‘‘ But we have multitudes among us,” replied priest Abraham, “who, 
if an angel w ere to descend from heaven and preach temperance to 
them, would not abandon their cups.” Intemperance is said to be 
less prevalent back in the mountains, where the vine is little culti- 
vated; but whenever the w’ild mountaineers are able to obtain ir, 
in their visits to this land of plenty, they show themselves even more 
mighty than the people here, to miugic strong drink. 


% CHAPTER XX. 

JOURNAL; JAM ARY— SKRTKMBKR, 

I ATTENDKo a woddiiig, Jan. 9, at the house of Mur Gabfiel, at 
Ardishai. During the noise and cmifusion of eating and drinking, 
a minstrel sat playing on a rude violin and singing sacred songs, 
composed on the most solemn and impressive subjects revealed in 
the Scriptures, as the coining of Christ, the judgment and the rich 
man in torment. The gifi<ly company ap|)eared to have no idea, 
that there was any incongruity between the subjects of these songs 
and the convivial scenes, in which they were .so eagerly and thought- 
lessly engaged. And this is not strange, considering their lack of 
religious instruction. We are, however, much encouraged by their 
incipient desire to learn and reform. Our scripture tracts, on their 
prevalent vices, are beginning tube sought by them. Priest Abra- 
ham lately told me, that several persons, who are thetnselvcs unable 
to read, had rcijuested copies of the tracts on intemperance, lying, 
theft and swearing, and of the ten cornmandmenls, tliat they may 
keep them in their houses, and when they have guests from among 
our scholars, or the clergy, who can read, they may thus he able to 
listen to the truths of the gr>spel. 

We are happily furnished with means for preparing these leaves 
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of the tree of life and from a source quite unexpected. I received, 
Feb. 8, a donation of forty dollars from Dr. Riach and major Wood- 
fall for the American Tract Society, — the fruit of their interest ex- 
cited by the perusal of the Report of that Society, a copy of which 
1 recently sent to them. 

As the reader may be interested in the very gentlemanly and 
Christian manner in which this handsome donation was communica- 
ted, I will here insert their letter which accompanied it. 

^^Tahrhz.Jan. 10 , 1838 . 

To the Rev. J. Perkins, American missionary at Ordomiah, 

Deak Sir, — T he undersigned have the pleasure to request that 
yon will have tlic kindness to receive the donations aflixed to our 
respective names, which we wish to contribute to the American 
Tract Society. We are induced to trouble you on this occasion, 
from the expectation w5 have, that it is in your power, without much 
inconvenience to y(nirself, to remit the sum to the society mention- 
ed, or to carry it in your accounts, to its credit. 

It is with great delight that we seize yds opportunity of express- 
ing to you and to the rest of our friends associated with you, at Ordo- 
rniah, whom we consider to be the re[)resentativcs of your country, 
ill this distant land, the heartfelt satisfaction we have derived from 
the perusal of the last year’s Report of the American Tract Society, 
winch you kindly sent to u.s, and we look forward with hope to the 
further fruits of the efforts there detailed, having thus an assurance, 
that the time is a[>proaching, when Christians will ctmsider all man- 
kind as brothers, and as hidrs together of better things than this life 
affords. 

There is a youthful vigor and a grandeur in the exertions which 
America is now making, to remove sin and misery from the world, 
and to give in exchange to the whole human family temporal and 
spiritual blessings, the contcmiplation of which is most gratifying 
and cheering to our hearts; and we gladly ado[>t tlie present occa- 
sion of adding our little mite to funds, which we feel liave hitherto 
been so wisely and efficiently cmph>yed in the great cause. 

We glory in your ctiuntry, .so worthy an off-shoot from our dear 
fathcMand, for having so decidedly taken the first place among the 
great nations of the world, in executing tlic departing command of 
our blessed Re(h*emer; and we would sincerely pray, that, with 
God’s blessing, on his children’s efforts, in both countries, England 
and America, may join together, in bonds of Christian charity, and 
comhiriing their united .strength, for the purpose of advancing 
Christ’s kingdom, may he the happy instruments.of leading millions 
m oiir own and other countries to he partakers of eternal joys. 

We are with great esteem and affection, Dear Sir, 

Yours most faithfully, 

(Signed) Geo. Woodfaij., Major, 

J. P. ttiAcii, attached to //. B. M» Legation.'^ 
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The following is my note in reply to the above communication. 

Oroomiahf Feb, 10, 1838. 

Messrs. Woodfall and Riach, etc. 

Dear Sirs, — YoUr favor of the 16th ult. enclosing to my address 
$40, as a donation to the American Tract Society, came duly to 
hand. You impose on us not the least inconvenience, by sending 
your donations to our mission. We receive appropriations from 
the American Tract Society to facilitate our operations, and we 
have only to place this sum to the Society’s account. 

Permit me to express to you the heart- felt pleasure afforded, to 
myself and my associates, by this demonstration of your interest in 
the prosperity of the philanthropic society to whose funds you so 
liberally contribute — by the kind regard for ourselves which you 
express in your letter — and by the generous — I had almost said, 
flattering — tribute of respect and veneration which you pay to our 
beloved native la^id. 

Your letter — from a source and written* in terms which must 
make any countrymen of ours, whose eye it may meet, feel honestly 
proud of his relationship t# yours — I shall take the liberty to trans- 
mit to the American Tract Society, and I am sure that the oflicial 
organs of that Society will feel the sincerest pleasure iii gratefully 
acknowledging your generous donation, and your truly Christian 
interest in their object and labors. 

Most heartily do we reciprocate your ardent desire, that England 
and America may advance, hand in hand, like parent and child, in 
the great work of diffusing the light of eternal life throu’ghout the 
world. May their mighty and ample energies be vigorously roused 
and efficiently directed to this blessed work, and never tire, till it 
shall reach its glorious consummation. 

Fervently praying that the luxury of doing good may long con- 
tinue to be yours, and with the assurance of iny unfeigned regards, 
in which my associates join me, 

I remain very gratefully yours, . 

(Signed) J. Perkins.” 

The reader who is familiar with the operations of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, will recal many in- 
stances in which noble-minded Englishmen, in the East, higli in 
respectability, rank and oflicial station, have generously contributed 
to the funds of that Board, during the pres.sure of its pecuniary em- 
barrassments, within the last few years. And yet far more valuable 
than their pecuniary aid, is the protection and general encourage- 
ment which such Englishmen extend to our missionaries in -Asia. 
What American would not gratefully acknowledge our obligations 
thus incurred, reciprocate the kindly sentiments and feelings which 
they manifest, and study llms indissolubly to cement the bonds ol 
brotherhood that so properly and naturally bind the two countries— 
I will not say, nations — to each other. 
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Feb. 11. Priest Yohannan stated that he and other priests had 
often spoken together on the subject of my going into their church 
in the city, every Sabbath, and on feast days, and preaching the gos- 
pel to their people, as I preach to the members of the seminary, on 
our premises; and that they were unanimous in their opinion, that 
it is desirable I should do so. This proposition is peculiarly inter- 
esting, coming as it does from influential ecclesiastics. 

We had long preached statedly on the Sabbath to the members 
of our seminary, on our premises, extensively in our village schools 
(luring the week, and more or less in an informal manner, from 
house to house, as opportunities occurred and our other labors per- 
mitted. But we had not expected at present to enter their^hurches 
as clergymen, and formally proclaim the gospel ; for we apprehended, 
that the native ecclesiastics, much as they rejoiced in our UKire gene- 
ral labors, might regard themselves in danger of being undervalued by 
their people iii their clerical capacity by a comparison with us, and 
perhaps take offence at the measure, were we to assume the attitude 
of regular preachers iu th(‘ir churches. We were, therefore, hardly 
less surpris(jd than gratified, by the request of the most intelligent 
and inffueutial of these ecch'siastics, which gradually grew into an 
importunity that would take no denial, that we should enter their 
churches every Sabbath, and proclaim the gospel to their people. 
We at length yielded, though with some diffidence still, and were 
soon invit(Ml to preach iu far more churches than we could possibly 
occupy. During the year previous to my leaving our station, those 
of our number who were able to speak the language, preached 
commonly three times ('ach on the Sabbath, to as many different 
congre^gations, situated some mih'.s distant from each other ; and 
occasionally, we yi(‘l(l(Ml to the importunity of the clergy of other 
churches still, to preach the gospel to their petvple. 

Fib. IB. As we were translating the part of Parley’s Geogra- 
phy on South Eastern Asia, the mention ol the Christian missiem- 
aries as being there, attracted the notice of iny translators to the 
general subject of missions. They were much interested to find 
that English and American missionari(‘s are scattered st> extensively 
over the world, and said that it was iu fulfilment of Christ’s com- 
mand, “ Go teach all nations.” 1 reminded them of the zeal, in 
this glorious work, which earlv characterized the Nesioriau church. 
‘‘We know it,” they replied, “but those favored days with us are 
now gone by ; and we can only obey that other saying of (^brist, 
‘Cast not vuiir pearls lu'fore swine.' Were we t(^ preach the gos- 
pel. a century to these IMuhainmedans around us, they would only 
revile us and our im^ssagc, and perhaps kill us in return.” I told 
them that I cfmeeived the most effectual means of preaching the 
gospel to tin? Muhauunedaus, to be a holy example iu those j)ro- 
tessing Christianity who live among them ; that, should the followers 
ol the Ijupostor behold nominal Christians, keeping the command- 
ments of God, they would soon be constrained to admire the religion 
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of the gospel, and we might hope ultimately to embrace it. The 
idea, which seemed new to the priests, struck them forcibly, and I 
improvecf the opportunity to remind them of the momentous respon- 
sibility which rests on them and their people in this respect ; and to 
lead them to feel that as Christians are the light of the world, if the 
light which is in them is darkness, great is that darkness. We are 
more and more cheered with the hope, that the day is not distant, 
when the feeble remnant of this ancient church will be revived, and 
again engage in the holy work of spreading the knowledge of the 
gospel. 

Fed, 21. In translating, to-dlty, a point in chronology occurred. 
The Ne^orians suppose that near seven thousand five hundred years 
have elapsed, since the creation, reckoning about three thousand 
years to the period before the flood. I told my translators, that our 
system of chronology allows but sixteen hundred and fifty-six years 
to have elapsed before that event. They expressed their surprise 
and inquired how we arrived at that number, asserting with an air of 
entire confidence, that their records must be right. “ The Bible,” 
said I, ** is our only record of the antediluvian period.” ‘‘ Your 
Bible,” they replied, must then differ from ours; and we shall not 
allow that our other books, which .assign three thousand years to 
that period are mistaken, until oi/r Bible proves them to be so.” 
I admitted the reasonableness of that position, and prop<ised to ex- 
amine their Scriptures on the subject. We accordingly turned to 
the fifth chapter of Genesis, where the ages of Adam and of his de- 
scendants down to Noah are given, .and then to the sixth verse of 
the seventh chapter of Genesis, in which the age o/’Noah is stated, 
at the time of the flood; and by adding the numbers thus obtained, 
from their Bible, which the priests wero able to do in their oim 
language, the amount came out precisely Hm(>. I'hey were aHpo** 
ished and contbuuded. Priest Abraham acknowledged the 
racy of the process ; biit priest Dunka demurred, saying that while 
the Bible must be acknowledged as the unerring standard, their 
other books being thereby found erroneous, notwithstanding, still, 
he thought there was some peculiar — perhaps r/n/steri(ms — method 
of computing chronology, as given by Moses, in the fifth chapter 
of Genesis, different from our method, which would make the 
amount correspond to their old estimate. I requested him to ex- 
amine the point carefully at his leisure, which he promised to do, 
and proposed that we should recur to it together at some future 
lime. 

Feh, 22. Priest Dimka, of his own accord, introduced the sub- 
ject of antediluvian chronoh^gy, staling that he had re-examined it, 
and found the result at which we arrived the other day to he entirely 
correct.' Not lofig since, in translating geography, this same priest 
reniarkdcf, fhat it is staled in their l)o<»ks, that Arabia is the largest 
country ih the world, whereas, he knew the st.atenient to bo erro- 
neous; for he himself had travelled in Russia and was sure that 
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that country Is larger than Arabia. It was also recently th% frank 
admission of this priest, that their old writers sometimes contradict 
each other, which of course, said the priest, proves some of them to 
be mistaken. These cases are interesting, as they render the er- 
rors in the old books of the Nestorians palpable, and on points which 
cannot be considered as sectarian. The people venerate' their an- 
cient writers as all but inspired, while they, at the same time, in 
theory at least, hold that the Bible must be the ultimate standard. 
The work being fairly commenced, in such instances as I have 
named, the way tnay soon be opened, to prove to them the errors of 
many of their religious traditions. 

Feb. 23. Received a donation of twenty-five dollars from Major 
Woodfall, foi^ the American Board. lie is the same English officer 
whom I have already mentioned as having become hopefully pious 
during a short residence in this city, and was one of the donors to 
the Tract Society to w\iose generous offering to that cause I have 
also referred. -It is pleasing to witness benevolent effort, as w'ell as 
the other Christian graces, so early, delightfully and spontaneously 
developing itself in Major W. Is this gr/ne sufficiently inculcated, 
in Christian lands, as the fruit and the evidcMice of real piety; ami 
its absence reproved as invalidating a Christian hope ? An apo.^- 
tle dared to sJibmit, that if any professing Christian, seeing his 
brother have need, shutteth up his bowels of compassion, how dwell- 
eth the fore of God in hint ! And may not the pastor of the present 
day say as much — nay, is he excusable for saying less — in relation 
to his brethren-of tlu' human family, who are famishing for want of 
the bread of heaven ! 

March 7. One of the ladies of our mission repeated, at our eve- 
ning exorcise in languages, the direction of Paul in 2 'Pimothy 2: 
I) — 10^ “ In like* manner also, that women adorn themselves in mod- 
est apparel, with shamefacednes.s and sobriety; not with broidered 
hair, (>r gold ; or costly array, but, (which becometh women profess- 
ing godliness,) with good trorks.^^ This Scripture (juotation excit- 
ed much atteiition among the natives who were |>rescnt. Nestorian 
girls, and wennen to the age of middle life, are very fond of wearing 
jewels, beads, pieces of silver money — base coin silver-washed, ami 
other rude trinkets, on their heads, al)out their persons, and even in 
their noses. The accompanying drawing is intended to represent 
a Ncstorian girl thus ornamented. The wdiole parapln'rnalia, in- 
cluding all those mentioned and the girdle and rings about the wrists 
and anch's, sometimes amount to the enormous weight of ten or 
twelve |)oumls. 

I have often referreil to the Scripture (juoted above, and to the 
language of Isaiah, on the same subject, in conversation with the 
Nestorians in our family ; and the effect has been enconr aging. 
•h)hn, our hoy, told me, a few days ago, tliat his aged father wcuild 
tH)t allow his sister, wlio was recently married, to wear any orna- 
ments on the occasion ; because the practice is contrary to the ii/- 
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hie, th^ missionary ladies wear none. This was taking high 
ground) considering the force of such customs among the Nestbrians. 

March 9. Priest Abraham informed me, that he had just de- 
stroyed his wife’s trinkets — adding that he had not allowed her to 
wear them for a long time ; but that he now saw^ the Scriptures to 
be so full and strong against them, he would have them no longer 
in her possession. 

March 10. We received a reply from the parents of Joseph, to 
whom we had submitted the proposition of taking their son into one 
of the families of the mission. The proposition was negatived by 
the parents, on account of their apprehension, that we are training 
such scholars — those who live in our families — with the design of 
sending them off to the New World. Similar apprehensions have 
occasionally, from the first, been expressed by the timid Nestorians; 
and parents have sometimes taken their children suddenly from our 
schools, when such rumors have been revived, and restored them 
again, after a few days, as the reports subsided. It is extremely diffi- 
cult, in these beniglUed lands, where sef/ishness is so predominant, to 
convince people, that labors, like our.s, are prompted by disintere.sled 
motives. I inquired of priest Abraham, today, whether his people 
regard us as so dishonest, as to be inan^stcalcrs ; to which he art- 
lessly replied, that it is natural for those who are dishonest them- 
selves, which, he said, i.s the case with many of the Nestorians, to 
think all others so; but their apprehensions respecting their chil- 
dren, he added, ari.ses mainly from their ignorance and the cruel 
treatment which they receive from their Mohammedan masters, who 
sometimes steal, or at least tlecoy from their homes, Nestorian chil- 
dren. The priest also stated, that the people of his own village, and 
others who know most of us, have now ceased to feel aay ap- 
prehensions, and cherish unlimited confidence in us and oiir object. 

March 1*2. My hirth-day is in this instance marked by the pleas- 
ing circumstance of the commciicenient f>f a female boarding-school, 
on the mission premises. The idea of educatintj females, which was 
so strange to the Nestorians, when we reachetl Orborniah, is now be- 
coming a favorite one. We have, for a considerable time, had a 
few girls, both in our seminary and the village schools ; as we pre- 
ferred tliat they should attend with the boys rather than be .separa- 
ted, ap[)rehending that the establishment of a female school, dis- 
tinctively such, might excite undue notoriety and perhaps opposi- 
tion, were it to be prematurely altempleci. Now, the Nestorians 
who have become acquainted with us, seem to be fully prepared to 
sustain the measure, and the ecclesiastics connected with our fami- 
lie.s are active in recommending it. 

The scene is as grateful as it is novel, in benighted Persia, to be- 
hold Nestorian mothers leading their little girls to school, and often 
lingering, a half hour, with delightful interest, to hear them read. 
Notwithstanding their hard lot, — their not being allowed to eat with 
the men — their laboring in the fields — their ignorance and general 
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dej^adatfon, Nestorian females still possess some very interesting 
traits of character. I have tteirer seen mothers more affectionately 
attached to their children than among this people. And the bar- 
barous practice of the girls^ loading themsdves with rude ornaments, 
arises fromi a praisewofidiy iksire for rtspectahility. Under their 
intolerable burdens, there is still a spark of »nohle aspiration to be 
flomething. And knowing nothing of the value of accomplishment 
of character, they develop this commendable ambition, as naturally 
as strongly, in their rude attempts to decorate their persons. 

We may properly regard our female boarding-school as one of 
the most hopeful departments of our missionary work.- The condi- . 
tion of females, being, in any country, the measure as well as the 
index of the elevation of society, just as fast as we are able to raise 
them, among the Nestorians, the other sex will necessarily rise. 
The girls, here, as everywhere, are also much more docile and 
tractable than the boys, and* not at all behind the latter, in their 
aptness to learn. The subject of wearing ornaments, having been 
discussed, as above mentioned, by some of the natives, the members 
of our female boarding-school, at length laid theirs all aside, with- 
out any interference from us on the subject. The living example 
of the ladies of our mission, I hardly need say, does more than al- 
most any amount of teaching or preaching, without this, would be 
able to effect, for the improvement cff their condition and prospects. 

March 18. Our biblical exercise with the natives, to-day, was 
on the third chapterof Revelation, a paft of the searching addresses 
of our Lord to the churches. Nothing can be more appropriate 
for the Nestorians than the messages to the churches of Sardis and 
Laodicea. The Nestorians have also a name to live and are dead 
—and they are “ neither cold nor hot.” The bishop and priests 
wlia were present appeared fully to understand the strong figurative 
language of those addresses, but, alas, they arc slow' to make tlie 
prcpi^ aplfication. As a member of our mission recently remark- 
ed, ^tbcy seem to be so dead, that while the sword of the Spirit is 
thrust l^ough and through them, it procluces almost no sensation. 
Till the^^irit of God shall wield his own sword, it will never be 
felt — nor smy that it may make alive. 

March 23. Was the time appointed by the friends of Joseph, the 
boy above-named, for his ordination, as deacon; in which capacity 
he was expected to become the daily reader of the devotions of the 
church of his village and cease attending onr seminary. Most of 
the Nestorian ecclesiastics are ordained while mere boys. Their 
readers being few, they often need their services before they arrive 
at adult years ; and as they attach very little sacredncss to their re- 
ligious forms, destitute as tlicy are of spiritual view's and feelings, 
they conceit^ no impropriety in committing those forms to the hands 
of childri^ JosephV^Jiiiids hai, ^wBtoer,Miastened bid ordin 
tion, (he devei'^ >;t#el^^ consecnience of their 

Qppreheasion, to pfoseoute nis studies, he 
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might be sent off to the New World. But the boy being apprized 
of the intention of his friends, and having a strong desire to pursue 
his education, ran away, early this morning and hid himself to 
avoid his ordination ! He was at length found and was soon back at 
school, by the permission of his parents; determined to prosecute 
his studies at all events. 

March 28. One of our scholars, the brother of a bishop who re- 
sides in the Koordish mountains, not far from Julamerk, obtained 
permission to go home, on account of the death of a relative. A 
deacon came after him, who begged of me a Bible and a copy of 
the Psalms, stating that he has a small school at his home, and is 
almost destitute of books for his scholars. It is pleasant thus to 
send forth the word of life into those regions where the missionary 
himself cannot properly venture. “ The word of God is not bound.” 

April 3. At a late exercise of our school in declamation, a priest 
of this city was present, who is notoriously ‘‘ given to much wine,” 
and even stronger drink. One of the scholars declaimed the short 
tract, on the subject of intemperance, which is made up entirely of 
quotations from the Bible. The priest was so struck with the force 
of Scripture truth thus presented, that at the close of the exercise, 
he requested of me copies of that tract, — also copies of our tracts 
on other prevalent vices, for his family, and another set for his dea- 
con and a third to be kept and read in his church. 

April 5. The issue of the king’s campaign against HcrAt is yet 
doubtful. The last intelligence reports him as still under the walls 
of that city, his efforts to take it having hitherto proved ineffectual. 
The Persians are feeble warriors before the bf>ld and bloody Atf- 
ghans — and w^ould be much more so, before the science and prac- 
tice of Europeans. They have, however, had the enterprise, du- 
ring the past winter, to cast a forty-two pounder in the king’s clihp, 
and are about to cast another. In the deficiency of materW,.for 
the purpose, in that desert region, they robbed the rnule.s :ind ifttilels 
in the great caravans, of their hells ! Much uncertainty hang- over 
the political prospects of this country. Internal commotions, in 
connexion with foreign war, seem almost inevitable. We know, 
however, that he who ruleth among the nation.s, will order all things 
right, and never forget the welfare of his kingdom. 

April 19. We visited the village of G6og-tapa by special invita- 
tion, this w'cek being the festival of Easter. The beautiful swell, 
back of the village, now presents a full claim to its poetical name- 
cerulean hill — being clothed with the rich carpet of spring. It is 
one of the largest of those artificial mounds, of which there are 
many on the plain of Oroomiah, supposed to have been accumulfl' 
ted by the ancient fire-worshippers. These mounds arc often par- 
excavated, for the purpose of obtaining the soil, for niaiiurcj 
as well as stones for buildin^^, from the old walls imbedded in them. 

A few days since, in excavating the side of the hill at GCog-tapa, a 
discovery was made, which has not a little roused the curiosity aim 
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speculation of the simple-hearted villagers. The excavator reached 
a stone tomb, about forty feet below the surface of the hill, in which 
he found a human skeleton and in its skull, several copper spikes, 
from four to five inches long. He took out the spikes and careful- 
ly replaced the skull in its bed, regarding it as highly sacrilegious to 
disturb the bones and ashes of the dead. Mar Elias, the bishop re 
sident in that village, presented to me one of the spikes, which he 
had obtained from the discoverer. A thick coat of verdigris had 
formed on it, though copper, it is well known, long resists decom- 
position. The bishop told me that the popular explanation of the 
whole matter, among the villagers, is, that the person to whom the 
skull belonged, when alive, was a wicked, oppressive ruler ; and 
that the angels of God were commissioned to destroy him, by dart- 
ing the spikes through his head I Such an explanjition would of 
course be more naturally suggested to tVie superstitious Nestorians, 
groaning under the rigors of oppression, than to people in different 
circumstances. Mar Elias declared his rejection of it as rather 
puerile, and Mar Yohannan, who was also present, pronounced it 
too foolish to repeat; and both took special pains to assure us, that 
they adopt no such explanations. 1 suggested to them, that the 
tomb may have been the work of the ancient fire-w'orshippers, and 
driving nails into the head, their method of destroying their enemies 
or their victims. With this view, the bishops readily coincided ; 
and they were particularly interested, when I referred to the fact 
stated in Judges 4; 21, — “ Then Jael, Heber’s wife took a nail of 
the tent and took a hammer in her hand, and went softly unto him 
and smote the nail into his temples, and fastened it into the ground ; 
for he was fast asleep and weary ; so he died” — and remarked to 
them, tl)at perhaps this Scripture is illustrated by their discovery in 
the excavation, though the nail of the tent was probably a w'ooden 
pill. “I told the discoverer,” said Mar Elias, “ to let me give you 
one of the nails, and you would make it explain the Bible.” 

A few days ago, onr Persian Meerza incidentally stated, that in 
excavating the side of another mound, which is situated about twelve 
miles from the one above-mentioned, a few years ago, an earthen pot 
of silver coinaof some European stamp was found ; and near that, a 
large earthen sarcophagus, containing a human skeleton, with nails 
driven into the skull ! Coincidences that may lead to interesting 
discoveries. 

Much, however, as our aiitiipiarian curiosity was excited by the 
incidents of to-day, we were still more interested to observe bow 
careful ihe^Nestorian bishops were, that we should not be left to 
suppose them inclined to listen to old wives’ fables,” and the in- 
dications thus aftbrded, that they are abandoning such fables, with 
which they have hitherto been so fully encumbered, and are begin- 
ning to rest their belief on more rational, and especially on more 
scriptural, ground. 

July 9. The English ambassador has issued orders that all the 
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BrHi»h oflieers in this countty , shiH prepare to leave it ; and our 
mon sent me to Tabr6ez to make arrangefnents fc»r our protection in 
their absence. One of our English friends has elicited the assur- 
ance from the Russian representatives here, that they are ready to 
protect us. But the transfer of our relation cannot well be made until 
the English ambassador shall arrive, who is expected to be here soon^ 
Wetr seems inevitable and near, between England and Persia. The 
English demand the abandonment of the siege of Her&t and satis- 
faction for abuse offered by a Persian officer to a courier of the am- 
bassador. 1 have been informed that the inhabitants of Her&t now 
have on hand a stock of prorisions, sufficient to last them a long 
time; that they have constructed subterranean passages by which 
they reach the Persian camp, surprise the troops, seize their arms 
and make fearful havoc ; and are also able to communicate abroad 
and procure additional supplies, in case of necessity. It is further 
stated that the fortifications of Her^t are so strong, that the Persians, 
by no efforts whatever, can make any serious impression upon them. 
Add to all this, the bold, warlike character of the Affghans, aided 
and encouraged by the counsels and labors of the intrepid Lieut. 
Pottinger, an English adventurer, who has been with them for 
months, and the prospect of the Shah’s taking the city is hopeless 
enough, blindly as he is bent upon it, being urged on, as it is said, 
by the Russian ambassador. 

The courier, above-mentioned, was bearing despatches from Aff- 
ghanistan to Persia. In passing the royal camp, he was seized by 
llajee Khan, a brigadier general, and beaten and threatened with 
death, being suspected of conveying to the English ambassador ad- 
vices from the Heratees. The cunning Persian knew well the 
power of compliments in his country. To the general’s threa% that 
he would cut off his head, with a most submissive bow he promptly 
replied, “ I am your sacrifice ; and shall be most highly honored to 
die by the hands of so exalted an executioner !” The insult was a 
very serious one to the English, identified as the messenger always 
is, in this feudal country, with those who send him, — l>eing, in fact, 
in this case, to the ambassador, what the latter is to his government. 

ChdppdrSf (runners, or couriers,) are an important class in Per- 
sia. They ride heavily armed and with great s|>eed, being furnish- 
ed with relays every tw'enty-five or thirty miles, which are kept 
ready at the Chappdr-khdnay or post-house, by persons appointed 
ibr the purpose, who receive a stated remuneration. The king em- 
ploys a great number of couriers, whom be despatches, both pe- 
riodically and occasionally, to convey orders and messages all over 
his kingdom. And governors of districts and provinces adopt the 
same system, on a scale corresponding to the extent of their re- 
spective jurisdictions. They also send messengers both regularly 
and occasionally, to their superiors to whom they are expected to 
report the news of the day 'and the state of their administration 
TVatliers, by procuring an order from government, may be 
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furnished with chAppar horses, on their journies, for a few ; cents 
per mile. The rate of travelling, by this method, is from seven- 
ty to one hundred miles a day. A surjee (driver, or postillion,) 
accompanies the courier, on another horse, and conducts both back 
to the station. The cdsid, or foot-messenger, is extensively em- 
ployed by merchants and others, in Persia, to carry letters; he 
travels from forty to sixty miles per day, — being clothed in rags that 
he may not attract notice, nor tempt the cupidity of robbers. 

Sept, 19. Our nearest Muhammedan neighbor — a fine young 
man — 'Was thrown from a young horse, and so much injured, that 
he died in an hour or two after the fall. During' the present sea- 
son, he has been very busily engaged in enlarging and repairing his 
house, and this evening, his espousal was to have been celebrated. 

In an hour, how changed the scene ! His house is now the abode 
of lamentation and wailing, so loud as to be distinctly heard in our 
own dwelling. Among the Persians, grief, on such occasions, whether 
real or feigned, is expressed by boisterous vociferation, accompanied 
with beating the breast, pulling the hair and rending the garments, 
as was the case with the Jews of old and is still true of all orientals. 

Sept, 20. Early this morning, two Moollahs ascended upon the 
roof of our deceased neighbor, and with the plaintive strains of their 
shrill voices recapitulated the circumstances of his death and made 
dolorous comments, to renew the lamentation, — a practice which 
is universal, among the Muhammedans in Persia. A little after 
sunrise, the corpse was borne out, not to be buried, but to be de- 
posited for a lime in a mosk, after which it is to be removed to Kir- 
bula, the hallowed cemetery near Bagdad, to which multitudes of 
the wealthy from all those regions, are annually transported. When 
the coq)se was carried from the house to the mosk, the garments of 
the deceased were spread upon a fine horse which preceded, and 
the procession moved on, at the hoarse blast of trumpets, accompa- 
nied with chanting and wailing, — all being intended to give effect 
to the occasion. ‘ The mourners went about the streets.’ And 
during the day, numbers of Khans, Moollahs and others called at 
the house, to condole with the bereaved relatives. 

As the decea.sed was our neighbor, I also called, with one of niy 
associates, just at evening, to express our sympathy with the family 
in their afHiction. A large hall was still filled with Persian guests, 
most of them Moollahs. Soon after we were seated, rose-water 
was brought and poured into our hands. Having no beards to scent, 
we rubbed it upon our mustaches. We were also treated to coffee. 
Entertainments hardly accord with our ideas of the solemnity suita- 
ble to such occasions. There was, however, no levity apparent in 
the company. When w'e expressed our condolence to the head of 
the family, an uncle of the deceased, he replied by thanking ns and 
assuring us of his strong attachment to us, as friends and neighbors ; 
and the chief Moollah present) interrupted, with a loud voice, and 
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much apparent sincerity, “ Who is not attkched to these men j who 
have come among us, to do the work of God ?” From any but an 
Asiatic's tongue, this language, in the earnest manner in which it 
was uttered, would have conveyed much meaning. Nor have we 
any reason to think lightly of it from this Moollah, except our know- 
ledge of the general treachery of Persian character. It is at least 
due to the Muhainmedans of Oroomiah — especially to the higher 
classes, Moollalis as well as others — to acknowledge that they treat 
us with much kindness and respect, which, in our remote, depen- 
dent situation is a great favor and matter of unfeigned gratitude to 
God. 

Sept, 23. To-day, five infants — children of members of our mis- 
sion — were baptized. These children were all born within the pe- 
riod of two months, and in two instances, (in one, a pair of twins,) 
two w'ere born on the same day. Precious as are these gifts of our 
heavenly Father, especially in our separation from country and 
home, we still cannot help feeling a deeply painful solicitude for 
them, in this sickly climate, and yet more, on account of their moral 
exposures, in this benighted land. As the subject of the children 
of missionaries is one of general interest, I insert here some of the 
leading thoughts which I presented on the occasion of their baptism. 

The circumstances of the children of missionaries are peculiarlj 
trying, and such as should naturally and strongly commend them to 
the sympathy and the praye^rs of Christians. These children are 
always exposed to a greater amount of physical sutfering, than chil- 
dren in our native land. They are the victims of some of the same 
causes which work the early prostration and premature death of 
missionaries themselves. They are exotic plants. The lands in 
which they are born are not strictly their native lands. Tiie cli- 
mate is generally more or less uncongenial, and often decidedly hos- 
tile, to the children even, of foreigner.*^. The sail experience of seve- 
ral English ambassadors to this country, on this point, has led them 
to the conclusion, that it is impracticable for Europeans to rear fami- 
lies in Persia; and our own e.xpcrieitce is a sad confirmation of the 
correctness of that conclusion. 

Many of the lands, to which our missionaries go, are often 
scourged by ‘‘ the pestilence that walketli in darkness, and the de- 
struction that wasteth at ruxin-day:’’ and the children of missiona- 
ries are .sometimes numbered among its victims. And some ot our 
missionaries are situated wdiere medical relief, in case of the sick- 
ness of their children, cannot be obtained. Our own first-born 
died suddenly at Tabreez, as I have staled, of a disease which 
might at least have been greatly mitigated by judicious prescription; 
but there was no physician, who could understand our language, 
within four hundred miles of us; and we were in similar circum- 
sUpces, during the sickness and death of our third child. T 
ctoe of these children, thert, appeals tenderly for a special interest 
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in the prayers of Christians, that they may be saved from such an 
amount of physical suffering, or prepared by grace to sustain it — 
and for the early removal which awaits so many of them. 

The children of missionaries also necessarily suffer the privation 
of many privileges, enjoyed by children in our native land. These 
privations are more and greater than can be told. What, for in- 
stance, are the intellectual advantages enjoyed by these children 1 
In general, they have no school, no teacher, and no instruction, ex- 
cept the very limited amount which the missionary himself commu- 
nicates, during the few moments which he is able, with the utmost 
difficulty and but very irregularly, to redeem from his pressing 
care and toil for the salvation of the perishing around him. 

These children also fail of those provisions for comfortable sub- 
sistence in life, which religion and common prudence, so far from 
condemning, naturally dictate to parents in Christian lands. The 
faithful missionary relinquishes every earthly prospect, and rejo ces 
to receive nothing but the most sparing subsistence for himself and 
his family, while he labors as the agent of the churches. Wc would 
not regard this want of a temporal provision as an irreparable ca- 
lamity to his children. On the contrary, tliis example of consecra- 
tion in the parent, may prove the most valuable patrimony which 
he could leave to his offspring. But the privation should at least 
bespeak the earnest prayers of Christians for these children, that 
they may be benefitted by that example, that they may not fail also 
of the “ durable riches,” — of laying up “ treasures in heaven.” 

The children of missionaries are most alarmingly exposed to 
moral contamination. So far as residence is concerned, they are 
upon a level with the benighted around them. Nothing but the 
single taper of the missionary’s own example shines upon tlieir path- 
way. All else is deef) darkness. They feel nothing of the pure 
moral atmosphere of enlightened Christian lands. Every man, 
every child whom they meet, is a sower of tares. They cannot step 
from their parent’s dwelling without being in peril. The universal 
example abroad is supreme selfishness and corruption. The very 
hum of the native language is surcharged with obscenity, falsehood, 
profaiieness and irreligion. The peril is much nearer. The do- 
mestic — the nurse, who enters the missionary’s abode to assist the 
sick mother, brings with her the deadly poison ; and ere he is aware, 
there is painful evidence that it has been too successfully adminis- 
tered to his unsuspecting children. It is not long ago, that a pain- 
ful case occurred, in a pious English family in Persia. The pa- 
rents liad, with much pains-taking, secured the services of a MCiham- 
medan domestic, whose kind attention to their little one for sometime 
created in them only increa.scd confidence and satisfaction. But 
how were they surprised and shocked, on one day finding their little 
gwl, then four years old, kneeling with her face towards Mecca, and 
lisping the devotions of the False Prophet ! 

Such constant and appalling exposure of the children of mission- 
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aries appeals with as eloquence which nothing else can, for the 
prayers of Christians, that the Lord, who alone can afford them 
effectual succor, would shield them from ihe threatening destruc- 
tion. The fact that so many judicious missionaries deem it to be 
their duty to part with their chiJdreti and send them home, for pre- 
paration to obtain a comfortable subsistence and to be useful in hi- 
ture life, and for security from hostile induences, speaks volumes 
on this subject. What but a sense of dire necessity could impel 
them, so early, to transfer the tender trust which Providence so pe- 
culiarly commits to their own guardianship, to other hands 1 And 
but imperfectly indeed are these exposures and privations remedied, 
in the case of those children who go to the land of their kindred. 
The generous kindness and assiduity, which they so promptly re- 
ceive from Christians at home, are certainly above all praise. But 
what can make up for the absence of parental influence, watchful- 
ness, affection and fidelity, at that tender age! Tlvese children are 
virtually orphans, and still beset with temptations and dangers on 
every hand, not the Je.ist of which arise from indulgence and undue 
attentions. All the children of missionaries, wherever tl»ey are sit- 
uated, must ordinarily become literal orphans, when very young. 
Under the trials and toils of their arduous work, the parents must 
soon sink, and the children be thrown, unprotected and unprovided 
for, upon a perilous world. With what tenderness and emphasis 
does the case of such orphans plead with Christians for an interest 
in their prayers, that God would be their Father ! 

The children of missionaries should be, to the churches, objects 
of deep interest, as well as of tender sympathy. Their conversion 
hears an important connexion to the spread of the gospel. If pious, 
they may accomplish inestimable good. Like the missionary him- 
self, they are a city set on a hill.” The influence of tlieir exam- 
ple, even in childhood, is commanding. And if spared to adult 
years, they may become far more able and efficient missionaries 
than their parents. They will ordinarily enjoy much better health. 
Having survived the struggles and exposures of a feeble infancy, 
their systems grow up inured to the sickly influences of a hostile 
climate, and possess an elasticity, which can readily bend and again 
recover, where the rf)hust missionary, fre.sh from his native shores, 
falls quickly under the power of disease. These children, if pious, 
would also, in some respects, he much better qualified for mission- 
ary labor than their parents. Born and reared on benighted ground, 
they are familiar with the habits and feelings of the native popula- 
tion ; and know well how to acquire and exert the most command- 
ing influence over them. And the native language, the difliculfies 
in the acquisition of which are so long a mountain-barrier, on the 
threshold of missionary uscfulnes.s, these children have already ac- 
quired, unconsciously hut perfectly, in their childhood, — and 
can use it, with as much freedom and effect as their own ; while 
their parents, however active and laborious in attempting to train 
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their inelastic organs, may be but halting stammerers, until the day 
of their death. 

On the other hand, if the children of missionaries do not early 
become pious, they may, and probably will, do irreparable injury to 
the cause of missions. Their position is one of influence, wherever 
they are situated. They are, in any case, a spectacle unto the 
world, to angels and to men.” And if the light that is in them be 
darkness, how great must be that darkness: How utterly unavailing 
will be the toils and the tears of the faithful missionary, with the 
example ot ungodly children arrayed against him at the mission 
station ; and what scandal must such children bring upon the cause 
in which the parent is engaged, when sent to a Christian land ! 

What affecting motives then urge the churches to offer fervent 
prayer for these sons and daughters of promise, that they may be 
prepared to aid their fathers and mothers, in their arduous labors, 
and succeed them, when they fall asleep, in the missionary vine- 
yard. When the venerable Morrison ceased from bis labors in 
China, a son, bearing his name and his own moral likeness, stood 
ready to heal the otherwise irreparable breach. And how delight- 
ful, how auspicious for Zion, if at all mission stations, when the 
fathers fall asleep, such sons should l>e found to advance and fill 
their places. How would the ranks of the heralds of the gospel be 
strengthened and enlarged, and how rapidly would tlie chariot of 
salvation roll onward through the world ! 

Tliere is great hope to stimulate Christians to pray for this object. 
Notwithstanding all that is trying in the circumstances of the chil- 
dren of missionaries, their case still presents peculiar encourage- 
ment. The near and intimate connexion, between their conversion 
and the spread of the gospel, is itself a circumstance of ^reat en- 
couragement. lie, who has graven Zion on the palms of bis hands, 
knows well the value of this iustrumentality in promoting its weal ; 
and He who accepted young Samuel and made him a prophet, at the 
consecration of a pious mother, will also, in answer to prayer, accept 
the children of missionaries and put their instrumentality in effec- 
tive operation for the advancement of his kingdom. 

There is also rich encouragement, in relation to these children, in 
the promises of Scripture. The Lord has promised “ mercy unto 
t/msfiNflSj (thousaiidsof generations,) of them that love him and keep 
ills commandments.” And for whom can this pledge be urged with 
more delightful confidence, than for the children of those, who, from 
love t« ( 'hrist and in obedience to his command, have forsaken 
country and kindred and gone forth, ready to encounter all things, 
hi proclaiming his gospel ! Not that there is anv merit in such 
consecration. The faithfid missionary is hut an unprofitable ser- 
vant, having done only what it was his duty to do. Nor doc.s the 
snered and self-denying nature of his work, preclude the possibility 
of entering it with improper motives — nor hallow those motives — 
»or insure the promised blessing to him who thus enters it. In the 
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family of our Lord even there was a Judas; but his being there se- 
cured to him neither part nor lot with the true disciples. But to 
believe that God has connected the bestowment of precious mercies 
with the obedience of the sincere, godly missionary, is so far from 
being arrogance, that to disbelieve it, TOuld betray alike a want of 
gratitude to him and of confidence in his word. The last and one 
of the most prominent commands which our Lord gave to his dis- 
ciples was, “ Go teach art nations.” The faithful missionary, so far 
as it is in his power, literally obeys this as well as the other command- 
ments. Nor was the Saviour himself silent, on the connexion of 
blessings with such missionary consecration. Said Peter on one 
occasion, “ Lo, we have left all and followed thee; and Jesus an- 
swered and said unto* him, verily, I say unto you, there is no man 
that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my sake and the gospel’s, but he shall 
receive a hundred fold now in this time; houses and brethren and 
sisters and mothers and children and land, with persecutions, and 
in the world to come, eternal life.” What promises could be more 
ample ! And will not this Saviour listen to prayer, for the children 
of his missionary servants ? Yes ; our children, who are subject to 
an amount of sutfering unknown to children in a Christian land ; 
who, if not early removed by death, grow up strangers to the pre- 
cious privileges enjoyed by their kindred at home, and amid moral 
pollution from which divine grace alone can succor them, will never 
be forsaken nor forgotten of God, 

\Vr bring them, Lord, in thankful hantU, 

And }^ield them uj> to thee ; 

Joytid that we ourselves are thine ; 

Thine let our offspring he. 

ff orphans, they arc left beiiind ; ** 

Tliy guardian care we trust ; 

That care shall heal our bleeding hearts ; 

If weeping o’er their dust. 


CHAPTER XXL 

JOURNAL; OCTURKR— DKCKMBER, J83d. 

From the prospect of a war between England and Persia, we nat- 
iirally feel a measure of apprehen.sion. Knowing, however, that wc 
enjoy the protection of the God of missions, who also rules among 
the nations, we need yield to no distressing solicitude. Indeed, m 
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view of His dealings with our mission, from the first, we have ever 
felt constrained to thank Him and take courage, rather than give 
way to desponding forebod ingvS. We have ever been prepared for 
reverses ; i. e. to count no strange thing to have happened, should 
they come ; but sufficient tinto the day is the evil thereof. 

While we have been not a little straitened for want of funds, du- 
ring the present year, we have still so economized, by multiplying 
and lengthening the vacations of our schools, and retrenching, as far 
as possible, our family expenditures, as to prevent the suspension of 
any of our labors. We have thus not been compelled to disappoint 
the Nestoriai>s, nor to attempt to explain to them the causes of the 
temporary embarrassment of our patrons, which it would be very 
difficult for them to understand. Had the sum allowed our mission 
been any less, interruption would have been unavoidable. Nor 
could we long sustain our present efforts without an increase of 
means. Some of our number, for instance, kept but one fire du- 
ring the last winter, to save fuel ; and were thus obliged to l)ring their 
kitchen, their study, their recitation-room, dining-room and nnrse- 
ry, all into the same apartment. To say nothing of the seri<»us 
abridgment of usefulness, by curtailing intercourse with the natives, 
which such an arrangement must cause, it of course i)ecoines very 
inconvenient, if not wholly impracticable, in case of sickness. Some 
of our number, t(x>, are becoming short of clothing, which they 
iiavc not the means of procuring, and are hazarding a state of des- 
titution, in the hope of early relief These private inconveniences, 
however, we most cheerfully sustain, to avoid the necessity of inter- 
rupting our missionary operations 

We still meet with not a breath of opposition, from any quarter. 
Our schools arc full and llourishiiig. The Nestorians, under our 
immediate inlluriice, never gave more encouraging evidence of in- 
terest ill their studies and general improvement, than at the present 
time. (3ur services on the Sabbath are particularly interesting. In 
the morning, all the Ne.storians in our families, the members of the 
seminary and female boarding-school, assemble in the capacity of a 
Sabbath scliool. The teachers, ten or twelve in number, all eccle- 
siastics — bishops, priests and deacons — spend an hour with the mis- 
sionaries on Saturday, in pre[>aring the lesson. This interesting as- 
sembly meet also witli the missionaries at their Fmglish worship, at 
11 o’clock, A. iM ,, and in the afteriuHui, they all assemble for anoth- 
er religious exercise in their own language, which consists of a fa- 
miliar exposition of the Scriptures, by the senior ineml)er of the 
mission. We trust that the seed sown in the minds of the Nestori- 
ims, in these deeply interesting services of the Sabbath, as well as 
tbeir daily study of the Scriptures, will ere long spring up and bring 
tWtb fruit unto salvathm. « ^ - 

Oct.\\[), Two European Papal emissaries have just entered this 
province, apparently with the design of attempting to subject the 
Nestorians here to the dominion of the Pope. A missionary recent- 
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iy wrote me from Malta, that it is currently reported there, that the 
Pope designs sending one hundred missionaries immediately into 
these eastern countries. Though but a smaU part of that number 
may come, the Nestor ians will, doubtless^ receive their full share of 
attention. Tlie importance of this field^is well understood by Pa- 


pists. 

Nov, 3. Letters from*America bring to us the very grateful tid- 
ings of precious revivals^ religion in that favored land. We also 
receive intelligence of partial relief from our pressing want of pe- 
cuniary means, which is peculiarly welcome to us at the present 
time. We are anxious to multiply our schools and prosecute more 
vigorously all our operations, especially, as we behold Catholics, 
coming in like a flood, to make havoc of the Nestorian flock. We 
have of late felt deeply distressed in view of our want of means to 
meet the emergency. 

Noi\ (5. The Rev. Wm. Glen, who was for seventeen years a 
missionary of the Scottish missionary society at Astrakhan, arrived 
a few months ago at Tabreez, where he contemplates translating the 
Bible into the Persian language. He appears to be a man of much 
ability and of a truly evangelical spirit. He is at present sustained 
by the joint patronage of the United Associate Synod of Scotland 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society. It is gratifying to know 
that the Muhanimedans of Persia are not entirely forgotten in the 
sympathies of British Christians. Though the gospel cannot now 
with safety be openly proclaimed to them, they must not be aban- 
doned to unmitigated despair. What if our blessed I^>rd had con- 
signed our fallen world to hopeless perdition, because it presented 
to hjs pure, omniscient eye, as he looked down from heaven, noth- 
ing but a scene of wide-spread desolation, — a moral disease, so 
desperate, that the sufferers did not even desire a remedy ! Ah, 
that was tlie very aspect which touched tlie <livinc compassion. 
May his disciples follow the example of their Master. 

Non. 8. A Catholic deacon from the region of Mosul, called at 
my study. He is probably connected with the FiUropean ('atholic 
emissaries ; and may have come here at their bidding, for the pur- 


pose of opening a Papal school. The priest.s, my iran.slators, en- 
gaged in €7 warm discussion with him, on image-worship, and other 
corrupt practices of the Papal church, '^i'hey also attacked the 
practice of praying to .saints, condemning it in the most unmeasured 
terms, and reiterating that tliere is one God, and one Midiator, the 
man Jesus Christ. 1 was much interested in listening to this dis- 
cussion to observe an important advance, in our Nestorian priests, 
ill evangelical views and feelings. The hooks of the Nestorians and 
common practice, reexignize praying to the Virgin and other de- 
parted saints — or rather, supplicating their intercession — hut the 
priests, to-day, of their own accord, took scriptural ground on the 
subject. Toward the close of the discussion, in which 1 did liltk’ 
more than listen, the priests exhorted the Papist to abandon bis 
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foneous system and embrace the truth, meaning the Ncstorian 
lief* He replied, that he would “ turn ” for money ; and on being 
farther pressed, he repeated, that he would not “ turn ” without 
money ; but for ten tomans, ($25,) or some such consideration, he 
was ready to change his i^ligion. I have no doubt that the Papist, 
who seems to be pinched with poverty, was sincere in this proposi- 
tion ; and he would probably afterward “ turn ” back again for a 
much smaller sum. The Ncstorian prielta manifested no wish to 
purchase him. I, however, embraced the opportunity to remind * 
them all, that the Romish practice of buying converts is far enough 
from the apostolic method of enlarging Christ’s kingdom. 

Oct. 10. In company with Mr. Holladay, I visited the school at 
Geog-tapa. The aged father of John — our favorite boy — as we 
rose to leave him, importuned me to spend the night with liim ; and 
to assure me that 1 should be welcome, he said, “ you had one house 
in America; but here, evert/ riouse in the village is yours.” The 
village contains about one hundred hc)uses*, and Mr. Holladay, in 
view of the strong demonstrations of kindness which we received, 
pleasantly suggested the inquiry, whether this declaration of the 
pilgrim, as this old man is called, might not be regarded as in a 
certain sense, a fullilmcnt of the promise of our Lord, that whoso- 
ever fath(3r, etc. should receive i\ hundrcfl fold in this life. 

The cordial reception, which w'e everywhere meet from the Nesto- 
rians, at least calls on us for unfeigned thanksgiving to God ; es- 
pecially as this ready access to them is so important to the success 
of our elforts for their salvation. 

JVor. 2;1. We were engaged in translating Philippians ii. We 
had recently made application to Yeeshoo, (Joshua, or Jesus,) a 
deacon from the mountains, w'ho has been a ^considerable time in 
our employ, to go and oj)en a school at Ardishai, the village of Mar 
Gabriel. 'Fhe deacon, apprehending that, on account of the cap- 
tiousness of the bishop and the rudene.’^s of the people there, he 
might find his situation le.ss comfortable than w ith us at the mission 
station, refused io go, though the t)bject was one of acknowledged 
importance. As, therefore, we came, in trarislatinsr, to the 5th verse, 
“ Let this mind be in you which was also in CMirist the 

coincidence of the nmnr of deacon Yeeshoo, {Jesus,) with that of 
our blessed Lord, arrested the attention of the priests, the contrast 

spirit in the two, thu.s becoming the more striking. And the 
priests were so deeply impressed w ith the duty of unreserved con- 
secration to Christ, in the light of his amazing condescension, as 
set forth in the succeeding verses, that they both declared themselves 
ready to go to Ardishai and engage in the schmd, unwelcome as the 
task might be, if we would .send them. 

Nov. 29. > We ob.«erved to-day ns our annual Thanksgiving. I 
preached from Gen. 32; 10, “ I am not w'orthy of the least of all the 
mercies and of all the truth, which thou hast showed unto thy ser- 
vant; for with my staff I passed over this Jordan, and now 1 am 
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become two bands.” This text was suggested to my mind, for the 
occasion, by the recollection of the solitary journey which I made 
to this city, (whose gates had seldom been entered by European 
feet before me,) between four and five years ago, and now behold- 
ivxgjifteen .4m<riVnn.s*,— the four families* of our mission and their 
seven children — in our circle, and contemplating, in connexion 
with the contrast, the ipanifold missionary blessings and mercies, 
which the Lord has so richly bestowed upon us, from that period to 
• the present time. 

Nov. ID. The Persian Meerza, who has been with us from the 
commencement of our residence here, informed me that the king’s 
brother, the prince Azerbijan, has allowed him a stipend of twenty 
tomans, (85J,) for this year, as he did for the last, to enable him to 
prosecute his studies under our instruction. This is an encour- 
aging token of the prince’s continued confidence in us, and shows 
that he feels at least some degree of interest in the diffusion of 
knowledge among his subjects. In referenc.e to the Muhammedans 
of Persia, wc must not despise “the day of small things.” 

I have just written a letter to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, in answer to one received yc.sterday, making impiiries res|)cct- 
ing tliree vagrant Chaldeans, who had made their way from the Pa- 
pal village of Khosrova, in Salmas, through the Russian Provinces 
of Georgia, over the Caucasus and across the continent of Fajropc 
to England ; and have caused the Bible Society a vast amount of 
trouble and not a little expense. They had, in their possession, an 
old letter, in French, purporting to have been written by bishop 
Chevris, a Jesuit missionary to the Nestorians, and addressed to an 
agent of the B. F. Bible Society at Constantinoj>le, refpiesting funds 
from til at society, to establish a college among tin? Nivstorians, and 
for some other objects. This Jesuit died of the plague at Tabreez 
about ten years ago. Jfe bad been (miphwed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in translating a part of tin? gospfds into the 
Koordish language. One oftbc.se Chaldeans, it appears, is a nepiicw 
of the .Fesuit and had resided with him, lie had snbse(|uently lived 
with me, some time, as a servant, and was dismissed for int(?inper- 
ance. The old French letter in cjuestion, on the death of his uncle, 
fell into his hands. And by showing this letter and using my mime 
viva the party w'ere assisted from place to [)lace in makinjr 
their way to England ; and there, they attempted to procure money 
professedly for the college, propo.sed in tFie letter of the .lesuit, re- 
presenting the institution as already in operation in -a place near 
Oroorniah, and stating that the said nephew of the Jesuit — the 
bearer of the letter — and myself are it.s present directors ! 

Neither of the vagrants can read, their zeal and the magnificence of 
their literary schemes notwithstanding. They seem, however, to have 
been extensively believed and they excited much sympathy, both m 
England and in Germany, from the lact of their being C7/r//d/’rm 
Christians^ until their mercenary conduct led to suspicion ol tiieii* 
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being impostors. I am glad they prove to be Papists, rather than 
Nestorians ; though there are, doubtless, numbers among the latter 
also who, ignorant, stupid Asiatics though they be, are still arch and 
dishonest enough to show themselves equally expert and daring 
rogues, should they have the opportunity. 

Dec. 3. Mar Elias spent most of the day in my study, engaged 
in reading my translation of the Epistle to the Philippians, which 
we recently finished. He expressed himself highly gratified with the 
accuracy of the translation, and was delighted with the beauty and 
vividness of the epistle itself, which he appeared for the first time to 
understand. With their very limited education, the best instructed 
of the clergy have but an imperfect knowledge of the ancient Sy- 
riac — the language in which their Scriptures exist — and they thus 
fail of reaching the clear light and the full meaning of divine truth. 

A mist hangs over the pages of Revelation, while obliged to read 
them through the shell of an obsolete language ; and if vso with the 
clergy, the people, who do not read at all, are of course in still deej)- 
er darkness. 

Dt'c^ 4. Mar .Toseph, some months ago, wandered away to the 
Russian provinces, in tne visionary hope of personal enudument, and 
of discovering some means for the removal of the Nestorians from 
Persia into Georgia. His adventure, we may hope, will prove bene- 
ficial, both to himself and the Nestorians. He has become tborough- 
ly disgusted with Georgia. Religious antipathy on the part of the 
governor of Erivan, who is an Armenian, caused the bishop to be 
arrested and kept some time in confinement, and the same antipa- 
thy prevented one hundred families of Nestorians, w ho had abandon- 
ed their native country near Van, in the eastern part of Turkey, and 
made their way to the frontier, from being permitted to enter Geor- 
gia. Tho.se poi)r Nesloriaihs are now making their way back to 
tlieir old homes in Turkey, having sacrificed their little all to their 
childish scheme of emigration. They must sulVer extremely for some 
time, hoiKseless and pennyless as they are ; and especially, during the 
severity of the pre.sent winter. We hope the experience of the bish- 
op and of the poor emigrants will have the efft‘ct of allaying the ma- 
nia for emigration among the Nestorians, and render them belter 
contented with their present masters, notwithstanding their severe 
oppression. 

Dec. 5. I requested the opinion of Mar Elias, who again spent 
most of the day in my study, in one or two instances, relative to the 
translation of passages of Scripture. In reply, he modestly .said, 
that his opinion could be of little use, as Ins knowledge of the Bible 
was very imperfect. “ Until you came here,” he continued, “and 
bnmglit us Bihle.s, 1 had scarcely ever seen the Prophets or the 
Epistles.” And both he and the priests remarked in the same con- 
nexion, that there had been a mvivnl of the knowledge of the Scrip- 
bires among them, since our mission was commenced. Most of 
the Gospels, the Psalms and parts of the Pentateuch, are embodied 
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in their Liturgy, in the ancient Syriac ; and the best instructed of 
the ecclesiastics thus become in a measure familiar with those por- 
tions of the Bible ; but with the other parts, the mass of them 
as well as the people, were almost as little acquainted, before the 
commencement of our misssion, as though they had no existence. 

Dec. 8. As we reached the 16th verse in translating the second 
chapter of Ephesians, Let no man therefore judge you in meat or 
in drink, or in respect of an holiday, or of the new moon or of the 
Sabbath days,” I inquired of priest Dunka how he understood the 
passage. He replied, that a caution is uttered in that verse, against 
any one’s attempting to divert him or his people from their obser- 
vance of their stated fasts and exclusive use of vegetable diet on par- 
ticular days. I requested him to read in connexion with it, the 17th 
verse of the same chapter; ‘‘ which, (those things specified in the 
16th verse,) are a shadow of things to come ; but the body is Christ.” 
He read it and promptly acknowledged that this passage had refer- 
ence rather to Jewish observances that are now superseded by 
the gospel. His appearance, moreover, indicated that he knne the 
spirit of this Scripture bore heavily on soq^e of the ceremonies of 
his own church ; but he had not the courage or the candor, to make 
such an acknowledgment. I did not think it expedient or neces- 
sary to urge this application. There is little gained and much niav 
be lost, in directly assailing the religious observances of oriental 
Christians. It is better to preach to them the simple truth — and this 
cannot fail to eradicate error. Dr. Chalmers has a sermon, entitled, 
‘‘the expulsive power of a new affection,” from which the mission- 
ary in Western Asia may learn important lessons. It la worse than 
in vain, that we essay to draw an oriental from his hay, w(M>d and 
stublile, until we point him to the firm foundation. And thiff wa 
must do, by inviting him to the high common ground of the gospel, 
and then pour its blazing, searching light into the dark chambers of 
his soul — simply preach to him, JesiLs Christ, and as he begins to 
learn Christ, he will of his own accord relax his hold of all other 
foundations. 

But the missionary, in pursuing this conservative course, is some- 
times charged of tampering w'ith error, conniving at sin, as he is 
also by some accu.sed of accommodating him.self too much to the 
social usages of the natives. These are serious matters, and de- 
serve consideration. They are subjects in relation to which the 
missionary himself feels embarrassments and difficulties, that he is 
able to meet and dispos(3 of only by recurring to general principles 
of the Bible. On reaching his field, he naturally and properly looks 
to Paul, the great primitive missionary — to his example and pre- 
cepts, and endeavors to follow lhe.se so far as his circumstances re- 
semble those of the apostle ; not that in IcKiking to Vanl, he has 
any j^casion to turn from the Lord Jesus — the great and perfect 
model, /riie apostle himself exhorts us, “be ye followers of me, 
even as*l am of Christ.” But some of the practical parts of the 
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life and dnty of missionaries, we find more fully carried out by 
Paul, m his lOrtg course of missionary labor, than in the more 
general in^rudtions and brief scene of public action, in the case of 
his and our divine Master. 

The missionary is thus led to make the subjjcct-matter of his 
message what the apostle declares to hiiVc been his : “ For I deter- 
mined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified and again, “ we preach Christ crucified ; unto the 
Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolishness; but to them 
that believe, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.” Such evidently should be the missionary’s 
engrossing theme, instead of questions of words and of forms to no 
profit. And to regulate his intercourse with the natives and the 
manner of his instruction and preaching to them, he fcciirs to those 
other declarations of Paul in relation to his course in these things. 
Take for illustration the passage in 1 Cor. 9: 19 — 23. “ For , 

though I be free from all men, yet have I made myself servant to 
all, that r might gain the more. And unto the Jews, ! became as 
a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them that arc under the law, 
ns under the law, that I might gain them that are under the law; 
to them that are without law, Jis without law, (being not without 
law to God, but under the law to Christ,) that I might gain them 
that are without law. To the weak, became I as weak, that I 
might gain the weak ; I am made all things to all men, that I might 
by all means save some. And this I do for* the gospel’s sake.” 
Remarkable declarations, intended doubtle.ss, to be used as a kind 
of vade merum by missionaries in all subsequent times ! 

The policy of Paul, as skclclied in these passages of Scripture, 
hears upon its fa<’e the impress of exalted self-denial. It was in 
fact, as well as in figure, becoming a servant unto all men. And it 
is instructive to observe his well chosen metbcxl of sustaining him- 
self under it. lie kept his mind full of the grand object in view. 
It was “ for the gospel’s sake that he “ might gain the more.” 
A momentous object, and one that would of course warrant him in 
making any sacrifice, and pursuing any expedients, to advance it, 
that are not in themselves, nor their tendency, evil. The modern 
missionary doubtless loses much in not dwelling pn this point — 
warming, expanding and elevating his soul, by contemplating bis 
object, the shme which induced the counsels of heaven to delegate 
the Son of God himself on a mission to earth, — a mission, too, involv- 
ing the bnmiiihtion of his incarnation, the painful self-denials of his 
life, the appalling ignominy of his arrest and trial, and the nnutter- 
fihlc agonies of nis tragical death. It is of course impossible for 
hnite minds fully to estimate the magnitude of the object in question. 
1 ill we can fathom the miseries of that world of wo, from which 
die soul of thcTcdccmcd is rescued, and guage the felicities to which 
It la raised ih heaven — measiire the indescribable poignancy of the 
mie and the ecstatic raptures bf the other, in all the boundless iii- 
45 
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iinitude of their extent and duration, we can at best have but a verj 
limited idea of the value of a single soul and the importance of its 
salvation. It is possible, however, to catch a glimpse from the 
points here suggested, and especially from the fact, that this object 
was sufficient, in the view of the Infinite mind, to call for the cost- 
liest sacrifice that the universe could offer, — that heaven itself 
could make. And just in proportion as the missionary accustoms 
himself to dwell upon the grandeur and magnitude of this object, 
he is ready with Paul to be a sewant to all, to accommodate his 
conduct to'the feelings and usages of the people for whose salvation 
he labors, so far as the interests of their salvation are thereby pro- 
moted. Whether it was necessary and expedient, that Paul should 
make this accommodation, it will not of course be questioned, that 
an apostle, acting under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, was com- 
petent to decide. Nor is it difficult to perceive the rmaonahknms 
of this course from the nature of the case. It would obviously be 
‘ fruitless for a forcifftifr, in any land, to hope to acquire extensive 
influence and confidence, while entirely disregarding the customs 
and feelings of the people among whom he should dwell. How 
could he gain ready access to them, or they be attracted to him, 
while he should make prominent and insist on all his foreign 
customs, many of which, however good in themselves, may appear 
in him, to the ♦natives of other climes, altogether repulsive, ami 
quite as absurd as some of their practices seem to him. 

The state of things, among the oriental churches, clinging tena- 
ciously to their carnal ordinances, is not di.ssimilar to that of the 
Jews, in our Lord’s time, teaching, as they did, “ for doctrines the 
commandments of men.” The broad principles of Paul cover alike 
the case of those nominal Christians, of Jews and of all gentile 
nations. But to be propefly understooil, lis a model for missionary 
imitation, these principles should be somewhat more fully analyzed, 
in the light of his declarations above-quoted. The apostle begins 
by asserting his christkin freedom, of w Inch his possession was as 
real as that of any other believer ; nor could any be more sensible— 
we might almost say, proud — of that freedom. For though,” says 

he, “I ht free from all men;” i. e. he was Christ’s freeman; in 
bondage to nobody. His religion, on his men account, need regard 
nothing, but to do justly, love mercy, and walk humhiy before 
God. He might, at once and forever, shake himself from every 
vestige of Jewish ceremonies and act in entire di.sregard of the cus- 
toms, prejudices and opinions of this world. But he pursued just 
the opposite course. In his own account of it, he says, “ for though 
I be free from all men, yet have I made myself servant to all, tliat 
I might gain the more.” This voluntarily assumed bondage vvas 
nothing more nor less than a careful attention and scrupulous de- 
ference to the practices and feelings of men, which, were in lucni- 
selves indifferent ; but a violation or disregard of which might u- 
fend them, and divert their ^[attention from the great concerns o 
salvation. 
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This deference was exercised in religious matters. “ And unto 
the Jews,” said the apostle, “ I became as a Jew, that 1 might gain 
the Jews ; to them that are under the law as under the law, that I 
might gain them that are under the law.” Paul, from the period of 
his conversion, cared as little about the whole mass of the lumber 
of Jewish observances as any other man. And yet, “ for the gos- 
pel’s sake,” that he “ might gain the more,” we find him acting in 
strict accordance with the declaration, that he became as a Jew, 
Among the unconverted of that people, he conversed as though the 
Mosaic law might still be in force ; and Timothy, the son of a 
Greek, he took and circumcised, to render him a more acceptable 
laborer to the Jews, Among Jewish converts , also, who considered 
themselves to be still under the ritual law, he became as one of them, 
joining with them, in tfteir worship and purifications, so far as he 
could, without misleading them, in order that he might soften their 
prejudices and become to them the means of edification. To 
them that are without law,” he continues, “ as without law, (being 
not without law to God, but under the law to Christ,) that I might 
(rain them that are without law,” i. e. with the gentiles, on the other 
hand, he mingled and conversed just as freely as tho.ugh he had 
known nothing about xMosaic institutions, that he might win them 
over to embrace the gospel. Not however, (as he warns us in the 
parenthesis,) that he disregarded the authority and commands of 
God. fie considered himself to be under the law to Christ, — bqund 
to receive it from his hands, as a rule of duty and taught by his 
grace to love and delight in it. “To the weak,” still continues 
the apostle, “ I became as weak, that I might gain the weak.” He 
condescended to the infirmities and scruples of the weak in faith, as 
if he too had been weak, abridging his liberty lest he should grieve 
them, without making any ostentation of stronger faith or greater 
knowledge, or showing any neglect of them or contempt of their 
weakness. Hence his triumphant declaration, — triumphant alike 
over private convenience and personal prejudice, — “ If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will cal no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend.” 

Thus did the apostle Paul, in every respect in which he could do 
it with a good conscience, become all things to all men, in religious 
matters^ by an habitual, cheerful, patient endurance of their infirmi- 
ties, and toleration of their mistakes and prejudices in things unes- 
sential, that by every means he could devi.se, he might save some, 
from each of the several descriptions of men among whom he tra- 
velled and labored. And we have strong reason to believe, that he 
filso experienced this scrupulous regard, in temporal matters, as well 
religious, — at least, so far as these things could affect his grand 
object. His broad assertion, I am made all things to all men, 
though in a measure doubtless figurative, still implies that he ac- 
commodated himself to their customs and prejudices, in things 
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secular, as well as spiritual. While, mpreover, he did tlje greater, 
it were unreasonable to. suppose, that he would be slow to do the 
Id&B ; while he submitted to the cumbersome burden of J(pwish cere* 
monials, circumcised a fellow-laborer, shaved his head and took 
vows, that he might conciliate the Jews, it is in the highest degree 
improbable, that he would hesitate to accommodate himself to ex- 
isting styles of etiquette or equipage, when thereby his influence 
and usefulness were to be promoted. 

The policy pursued by Paul may and should be adopted, by mod- 
ern missionaries. They too ought carefully to abstain from offend- 
ing the people to whom they are sent, and raising their apprehen- 
sion and opposition, by recklessly disregarding customs, prejudices 
and feelings, in things not affecting sidyation, whether they be reli- 
gious observances, or civil and social usages. We need not of 
course attempt to bring particular acts of the apostle, and apply 
them literally in the case of those whose circumstances may differ 
much from his. Tlie general principle which is obvious, is all that 
is needed. The wisdom of the serpent, blended w'ith the harmless- 
ness of the dove, which the missionary’s profession assumes that he 
possesses, will enable him rightly and readily to apply the principle to 
his practice. As was Paul, so is hc^frc^c from all men. On his own 
account, he may, when he goes among the Eastern churches, insist 
on the entire simplicity of the gospel system, as it was left by the 
Saviour and his apostles. And be may adhere to the manners and 
customs of his native land and urge them on others, in the spirit of 
a faithful patriot, in matters not at variance with the gospel. He 
may do this, so far as he, as a private believer, is himself concerned. 
He is Christ’s freeman, — in bondage to no one. But the missiona- 
ry is not an isolated being. And his voluntarily assumed responsi- 
bilities, as an ambassador of Christ, though thus free, render it just 
as incumbent on him as it was on Paul, to make himself a st rvant 
to all men. If Paul, for the gospel's sake, felt called up«>n to adopt 
many of the religious practices of the Jews, which had h^n super- 
seded by the gospel dispensation, the modern missionary may, at 
least, feel justified in letting alone unessential practices, (which prac- 
tices may have been, in their origin, not anti-scriptural, though now 
80 grossly perverted,) the attacking of which might shut the door 
of access for preaching Christ at once against him ! 

There is also the same reason for the modern missionary, as for 
the apostle, not to offend the people whom he would benefit, in the 
common matters of life, as well as in relation to their religious cus- 
toms and prejudices. Disregard, in the one ca.se, might as effectu- 
ally destroy his influence as in the other. There is, moreover, much 
reason to question, whether in many of the habits and customs that 
prevail, in foreign lands, which the young missionary, fresli rr<uii 
his native shores, with his native partialities and patriotism in lul 
vigor, might naturally enough desire to introduce, would be ol rea 
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adyantage. The oriental house* must be built of oriental materials 
and adapted to an eastern, and not a western, clime. And many of 
the social changes which he might be conscientiously officious to 
u^ge, would be found, on experiment, no improvements on existing 
usage; the danger of exciting prejudice, entirely out of the ques- 
tion- At any rate, the way to introduce such changes as are desi- 
rable is, not to begin abruptly, but by gradual, conciliatory mea- 
sures. As the course pursued by the apostle was the only reasona- 
ble one, viewed in the abstract, the same is equally so in relation to 
the modern missionary. Did Paul make the greater sacrifices and 
should he thwart his object by failing to make the less ? Did he 
suffer the loss of all things and finally lay down his life to glorify 
the Saviour, and would he have been a reasonable man, to have al- 
lowed that grand object to be defeated, or hindered, by refusing to 
submit to. such trifling matters, as shaving his head, keeping the 
passover, abstaining from meat that had been offered to idols, or 
even circumcising a companion ! 

Wc hear of heroic Moravians^^ who sold themselves into bondage, 
that they might secure a passive to the West India Islands and a 
residence there, to preach Christ to the perishing slaves ? Would 
those Moravians have been reasonable men, had they, on their arri- 
val, closed the ears and steeled the hearts of their companions in 
bondage towards them, by failing to yield trifles, — by disputing, for 
instance, with th<\se simple sons of nature, which should be regard- 
ed as preferable in warding off a torrid sun, a wliitccapor a black 
one? Or, which were the most convenient, in weeding the sugar- 
cane, a short hoe, or a long one ? Or respecting other such trifles, 
as meat, drink, apparel or equipage ? Or, had their discussions 
extended to religions matters, would it have been reasonable in the 
niissionaries, to have olfended them by insisting on this or that 
tiuk in worship, and thus have failed to secure for Christ the hom- 
age of their affections ! 

And in relation to us wiio go to Persia, — who yield up the ten 
thousand endearments of the land of t)nr fathers to bring the per- 
ishing to a knowledge of salvation, would it be reasonable in us, to 
impede that momentous object, by refusing to accommodate our- 
selves in things inditfercnl, — to object, for instance, to burden our 
faces with the weight of mustaches and whiskers; or neglect to vis- 
it tile people, at tlieir houses, because we must there do the penance 
of sitting Oil the floor and eating with our fingers ? Or, in relation 
to their rdi^iom feelings and usages, refuse to do as Paul did, in 
like circumstances, treat them with tenderness and caution ? 

Tlu* missionary, for instance, who would build for iiiinsc'lf a iVaincil 
>0118,.^ in Persia, (c/»uld tiniluT la* procuo'd,) instead of a h ud one, shonld 
in mind, that the [jarcliiiig dryness and pt^nofratiiiir heat if that climate, 
Would 5 )on warp every sliinotte and clnptioard and ]M'rbaps ('v rv floor-boartl, 
rouj their places and split them in pieces. It is v<'rv ditli ill to kt'ep arti- 
ot (urniture there, under cover, in a sUite of preservatii 
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The missionary, who goes forth with any due measure of bis Mas- 
ter’s spirit, is ready to make, both small and great sacrijices^ in mat- 
ters of every description, for the advancement of the grand object 
that carries him to his field. The holy Baxter speaks of .cler- 
gymen of his day Who thought more of the position of a button 
on their coats, than of the ssdvation of a soul. But such reckless- 
ness will, we trust, be found in no man who bears the name of a 
Protestant missionary. Indeed the danger may arise from just the 
reverse of this unconcern. The ardor of his zeal — the ifitensity of 
his desires to lead the benighted around him immediately to em- 
brace the gospel, may prompt the missionary — particularly the 
young missionary — to strike roughly at their religious prejudices, 
in the hope of clearing them all at once away, and bringing the per- 
ishing directly to the fountain of salvation. But the example of Paul 
and his own mature experience, would lead him tremblingly to ap- 
prehend, that such a blow might dash the cup of life, which he is 
hastening to bear to them, forever beyond their reach, and perhaps 
beyond the reach of their children. 

I shall not of course be understood, by the candid at least, to ad- 
vocate an indiscriminate conformity in the missionary to native cus- 
toms. Such a conformity is not demanded by the interests of our 
work, even among the Nestorians, the purest portion of the orien- 
tal churches. Its effect would be to diminish rather than increase 
the missionary’s influence, for the time, and yet more serious would 
be the ultimate injury. But equally true is it, that in some,* in many 
points, of etiquette and equipage, he must conform or sacrifice the 
momentous objects of his mission. And while ice may be called 
upon to adopt none of the religious peculiarities of that people, the 
dictates of common prudence and the spirit of the gospel require us 
to let them alone, or if we touch them, to treat them with tender- . 
ness and caution. 

To us who feel the responsibility of iicting in relation to these 
things, it is matter of unfeigned gratitude, that our patrons hate in- 
telligent and judicious views on these subjects and particularly in 
relation to the religious observances of the Eastern churches. The 
reader will recollect the views contained in my Instructions, by one 
of the Secretaries of the A. B. C. F. M., as quoted in the second 
chapter of this volume. In the Instructions* delivered to another 
member of our mission at a .‘*ubseqnent period, the same Secretary 
says, “ We would exhort you not to descend from the high .spiritual 
position on which Chri.st ha.s placed you, by his commission, to 
publish the gospel ^ and not discussions about feasts and fasts — about 
rites and ceremonies — about the thousand modes and forms of re- 
ligious observance which the people among whom you go have sub- 
stituted for the gospel, — though these discussions have their place 
and importance and will occasionally be forced upon you. Address 

* Missionary Herald—- Sept. 1839. 
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men . in view of that moral nature which is common to all men as 
sinners — lost — perishing — needing a Saviour. And preach to them 
Jesus. Aim at the conscience and the heart. Make your attacks 
directly upon the citadel. Take the. strong hold, and the outposts 
will surrender of course. Cleanse the fountains and the streams 
will be purified. Make good the tree and its fruit will be good.” 

And in entire accordance with these views are the Instructions to 
a member* of the mission at Constantinople, delivered about the 
same time. “You are not sent among those churches to proselyte. 
Let the Armenian remain an Armenian if he w'ill, — and the Greek, 
a Greek; and the Nestorian, a Nestorian; and the oriental, an 
oriental. Modes of government, both civil and ecclesiastical, are 
doubtless important; but they Jire not the great thing. We cannot 
afford to spend much of our time, strength and money upon them, 
while so great a work lies before us, as the conversion of the world. 
It may also be said of the rites aud ceremonies of those sects, that 
they are mere out-works, which it is not necessary to remove, be- 
fore you come to the citadel ; and an assault upon them will awaken 
more alarm — more fierce hostility — more general and decided op- 
p6sition, than upon the citadel itself. Direct your whole force to 
the principal post, and when that is taken, the others W'ill fall at 
once. It is not the rites, ceremonies and superstitions of these peo- 
ple, that you, a foreigner and stranger, can attack to the best ad- 
vantage; and these will be corrected, as a thing of course, when 
your main work is accomp[ished.” 

It would not be dilficull to show% by reference to the subject, that 
even the impeliujus Luther, as he is often erroneously viewed, adopt- 
ed essentially this same conservative course, in the commencement 
of the glorious Protestant reformation, and pursued it until the ir- 
resistible power and rapidity of its progress, bore liirn along and 
compelled him to gird on his armor and openly take the field. Merle 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation is hardly a less instructive 
text-book on the best method of conducting rnissivms to the oriental 
churches, than a faithful chri>nicler of the times and events of which 
it treats. After all, the missionary to those fallen churches, often 
feels his need of higher than human guidance to lead liiin in the 
right way on these suhject:<. And if some at home, who are so un- 
sparing in their censures on him, for what they, in their inexperience 
and want of acquaintance with the circun>stances, deem tcH> constr^ 
vativp a line of policy, would devote the lime and thought thus ex- 
pended, to prayer, in asking for lain that wi.sdom wliich is from 
above aud is able to direct, they would much l>etter subserve the 
interests of the great cause and more consistent!} attest their at- 
tachment (uid devotion to the same. 

Before dismissing this subject, 1 should perhaps guard the reader 
Jigainst supposing, that, while I advocate conservaiweness in missioii- 
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ary labors among the oriental cWrtVches, I have Any feU^wshl^ Irtth 
that adoration of forins and shadows— “ that homage,” as another 
has expressed it, “ paid to the altar, rather than to thA Ood of the 
altar,” — which is now so rife in America as well as irt England. This 
modern pharisaism has thrust itself Upon my attention, in the 
course of my visit to the U. S, in connexion With the Nesforian 
bishop, in instances enough, if described, to fill a volume, and in a 
manner not a little painful to contemplate. Not long after our visit 
to Virginia, an editor of a religious Newspaper,* iri that State, sent 
me a number, which tells the whole story in few words, and from 
which I give below an extract to the reader. 

“A New Argument for Episcopacy. 

The Rev. Mr. Perkins and Mar Yohannan have recently been on 
a visit to the friends of Mr. and Mrs. Ilolladay, in Virginia. A few 
days ago, the Episcopal clergyman in one of our towns in which 
they stopped for the Sabbath, importuned the good bishop to attend 
his church half of the day, which the stranger did. The cieigyman, in 
the integrity of his heart, seized upon the opportunity to make a glorU 
jication of Episcopacy, a thing which has been so repeatedly attempt- 
ed, in similar circumstances, since Mar Yohannan’s arrival in this 
country, as not a little to annoy him, as he himself informs us, — the 
artless Nestorian, in his own simple language, having come to Amer- 
ica, not to divide Christians here, but to hold communion with all 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ, of whatever name ; whereas, the 
Episcopalians, he adds, always inquire eagerly of him about the 
forms and ceremonies of his church, (ilie first question unifermly 
being, fum many orders of clergy have you,) while they ask hardly 
ever a word about the state of morals or vital religion among his 
people. 

But we'hasteii to the logic of the subject. The Episcopal cler- 
gyman, in question, labored to prove to his congregation, in the 
presence of Mar Yohannan, that the Nestorians are Episcojrolians ; 
and as they refer their conversion to Christianity back to tlie time 
of the apostles, thfrefore, modern Episcopacy must be apostolir. 
One link in the ponderous chain of argumentation, leading to this 
conclusion, as alluded to by the g<M)d clergyman, (and we suppose 
originated by him,) was the resemblance between Mar Yohaiinan’s 
CLOAK and the Episcopal robe. But unfortunately for the argument, 
Mar Yohannaii’s cloak is the common Persian cloak, worn alike by 
all sects and classes in Persia, as Mr. Perkins informs us, — nothin^ 
but the bishop’s cap, in his dress, Inung peculiar and distinctive of 
his clerical office. The zetilouii Episcopal champion must in consis- 
fency, therefore, claim all the Persians, Muhammednns, as well as 
others — the reverend Moolldhs anK>ng the rest — to be good brother 

* VValclmmn of tlio South, Vol. V. No. May V2, 
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Episcopalians ; i. e. if the fashion of Mar Yohannan’s cloak makes 
him an Episcopalian. 

On hearing of this argument, [continues the paper,] we were re- 
minded of an instance of the application of similar logic, on another, 
but perhaps somewhat similar, subject. It was at a time when anti- 
masonry raged, particularly in the northern sections of our country. 
The honest masons, like good Episcopalians of our day, were zeal- 
ous, of course, in bringing forth their strong reasons in support of 
their system. And one old gentleman, in the ardor of his zeal, to 
establish the antiquity of freemasonry, declared that our venerable 
father Adam^ was himself a freemason; and when called upon for 
proof of that position, ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ we have it recorded in 
the Bible, that Adam wore an apron 

Oh what a pity, that the builders of Christ’s spiritual temple, (for 
such we believe many of our Episcopal brethren to be,) should think 
so much more of the fashion and fabric of their scaffolding, than of 
the temple itself 1 Such builders will sooner or later find, \4len 
the scaffolding shall be seen to be only scaffolding , and shall be 
thrown aside as useless,, that they have labored in vain, and spent 
their strength for nought. How must such zeal for form appear, to 
an artless mind, unaccustomed to it! Listen, and see how it does 
appear. In our town, on the first evening of Mr. Perkins’s and Mar 
Yohannan’s arrival here, two Episcopalian clergyman were the first 
to make their way to their lodgings; and wished the bishop to be at 
their churches both morning and evening on the Sabbath — one of 
them confidently urging, we have a claim, because you belong to us. 
‘I do not wish to hear this word,’ earnestly replied Mar Yohannan ; 
4 have not come here to make difference among Christians: 1 love 
all who love our Lord Jesus Christ. The name is nothing, \n\\. faith 
and love; I desire to see ail Christians, in your happy country, love 
one another^ — I do not wish to hear you say, you belong to us. We 
all have one Lord ; we will all go to one heaven.^ 

What reply could our worthy Episcopal brother make to this 
pointed lecture from the artless Nestoriau prelate I Not one word. 
And if it is not 'enough to rebuke the party zeal, which is so arro- 
gant, at the present time, in many of our Episcopal friends, then 
that arrogance must surely be girded in a brazen — ^yea, a thrice 
brazen, coat of mail !” 

While I am constrained to admit the general correctness of the 
above statements, I by no means suppose that all, and I trust not 
the mass of Episcopalians, in this country, are possessed of such a 
zeal for forms. I have heard many in that communion, deplore 
the existence of the evil, by whom the spirit of worldly aspiration, 
that has sprung up in a portion of their church and seems to be 
threatening its vitality, is doubdess as deeply regretted, as it can be, 
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As matter of fact, the case of the Nestorians furnishes nothing 
peculiar, that makes for the zealots of Episcopacy. They were 
separated from the general church, toward the middle of the fifth 
century; a period subsequent, as every reader of church history is 
of course ready to acknowledge, to the time when Episcopal polity 
was generally adopted. Long ages of night, dark enough to bring 
forth almost any form or doctrine, had preceded that separation. 
Their case, therefore, proves no more on the age of Episcopacy, 
which is not admitted, than that of the Greeks, the Armenians, 
or the Papists. But it is as far from my inclination, as it is foreign 
to the objects of this volume, to discuss the merits of any system of 
Church polity, or to impair the just claims of any. 

While it is, of course, much to be lamented that a Christian pre- 
late from benighted Asia, should witness such developments of a 
narrow exclusiveness among Christians in Protestant America, it 
is matter of unfeigned gratitude to God, that he has not, as we 
trtfct, been thus injured. He has been disappointed by it, and of- 
ten not a little grieved; particularly, by some open attacks upon 
himself, in periodicals. That* I may do nobody injustice, and not 
be mistaken, on this subject, I will quote from documents. The 
Churchman, an Episcopal paper of New York, contains the fol- 
lowing article. 


** Mar Yoff ANNAN. 

Mr* Editor , — At the risk of bringing up an unwelcome subject, 
I wish to say a few words, concerning the person, whose namestands 
at the head of this article. I wish to speak to the merits of the case, 
as it now stands, and with as little reference to the Nestorians as may 
be; not because I consider it unimportant that their true position 
should be known, or look upon them in any other light than as 
justly condemned by a general council ; but because I desire rather 
to look at the immediate question, concerning Mar Yohannan. 

1. What evidence has Mar Yohannan brouglit, to substantiate 
his claims to the office of a bishop 1 Anything more than his own 
assertion, backed by the declaration of the missionary who accom- 
panies him ? If so, is this enough ? Mr. Geo. Montgomery West 
declared himself to be a bishop, and so have some <)ther persons, on 
very insufficient grounds; and it strikes me, that the less we know 
of a church, the more we should require certain proof of its claims. 
Is not the truth this ; that we are over anxiou.s to grasp at the proof 
to the claims of the Episcopacy, afforded in such instances as that 
of Mar Yohannan, and therefore are willing to admit the claims o 
persons, situated as he is, on easy trust ? I may he wrong in a 
this, but it strikes me as a point worthy of consideration. 

2. What does Mar Yohannan himself believe, in relation to t e 
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points condemned by the council of Ephesus 1 That council did 
condemn something. Some have supposed, something not held by 
Nestor ius, and therefore, not him* Be that avS it may, though one 
would suppose the chances quite as great that the council were 
right; in their view of Nestorius, as we, at this late day, can be; 
they did condemn something; and that something, whatever it be, 
is heresy; and they who hold it are heretics, whether Nestorius 
held it or not; or whether they have had anything to do with him 
or not. That which the council did condemn was this; the notion 
that Christ was not born, God and man ; and consequently, that 
the Virgin was not the mother of God, but of a man, in whom God 
afterward dwelt. Now does not Mar Yohannan hold this very doc- 
trine! I have reason to feel well assured that he does. This may 
be known; certainly, the clergy must have conversed with him on 
this point, and his opinion can be had. Why then should not this 
be definitely ascertained! 

3. What effect should Mar Yohannan’s associating himself with 
separatists have upon us ! If an English bishop came to this coun- 
try, and, .avoiding his legitim.ate brethren, threw^ himself into the 
hands of sep.iratists, what effect would it have on his reception ! I 
know it may be said, that Mar Yohannan could have known nothing 
of our church, before he came hither. This is no excuse for com- 
mitting schism, in the manner he has done; and by this time, he 
does know about our church ; and yet, how has his course changed ! 

I have not spoken these things in the order in which they would 
naturally come up. That would be this: What does Mar Yohan- 
iian himself believe ! If here, he is cleared of the condemned here- 
sy, call it Nestoriauism, or what you will ; then the next question 
is, what proofs has be, of his consecration and succession ! If tliese 
are found satisfactory, the inquiry will follow ; has not this bishop, 
by his intercommunion with separatists, so put himself under the 
censure of the church, and so violated unity, th.at he must be put in 
the same category with those, in whose company he is found ! And 
all this will be in accordance with the apostolic canons ; the direc- 
tions of which, on these points, are 1. That heretics shall not be 
received into communion ; That no strange bishop shall be re- 
ceived without letters commendatory ; 3. That those bishops who 
pray with heretics shall not be received into communion ; and those 
who suffer them to officiate as clergymen shall be deposed. In one 
or all of these points, Mar Yohannan will certainly be found want- 
ing; and either is sufficient to exclude him from communion. I 
may add, that in the last Report of the Board of American Mis- 
sions [the American Board, etc.] it is stated, that the Nestorians 
had lent one of their churches to the Presbyterians and aUmred them 
to hold an ordination in it ! Query.”* 
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I have little disposition to notice at length any of the points men* 
tioned in the above article. As, however, 1 engaged to protect Mar 
Yohannan, during his travels in this country, 1 shall be excused for 
offering a few words as his apologist. In relation to his claims to 
the rank and title of a bishop, he probably never suspected that they 
would be called in question here, under the circumstances in which 
he came. He was not a great deal surprised, when, on visiting the 
Greek Patriarch, at Constantinople, that dignitary demanded of him 
the display of a ring-, as a voucher of his office. And though defi- 
cient in this token, he readily found relief by playfully reminding 
the Patriarch of the comment, on the gold ring on the jingcr, in the 
epistle of James. Not expecting to be called upon for written cre- 
dentials, in Protestant America, while accompanying the living mis- 
sionary, he is here, to be sure, entirely unfurnished with such docu- 
ments. In relation to his associating with different denominations 
of Christians, in America, he has done this, alike from choice and 
from principle; and with the impression, that he was strengthening, 
rather than infringing, the bonds of Christian unity in so doing. And 
the fraternal reception which he has in general met, from all, whether 
in public ecclesiastical bodies, religious meetings, or social inter- 
course, has deeply and delightfully impressed him with the truth of 
the apostolic declaration, that all true Christians, of whatever name, 
have one Lord, one fiiith, one baptism and one God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. In relation to the ordination of a 
member of our mission in a Nestorian church, the facts are essen- 
tially as stated. It was the same spirit of Christian fellowship 
which has marked his course, in this country, that led Mar Yohan- 
nan and the other bishops of Oroomiah, to welcome us to the use 
of that church, — and the same which prompts them to introduce us 
into all their churches, to preach the gospel to their people, in the 
fraternal manner de.scribed in the course of this volume. That 
this bishop has usually accompanied the author, with whom he had 
been associated seven years before leaving his native country, and 
to whom, as his gtiardian, he committed himself and w'as committed 
by his people, during his visit to this land of strangers, can iiardly 
appear singular, or unreasonable, to those acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, — certainly not, to the reader who has perused this vol- 
ume in course ; nor more so, that he should mingle principally with 
tho.se denominations, who have, so many years, had missionaries 
among his people, and whom he and they wish to occupy the field, 
so long as the Nestorians shall need the aid of foreign laborers. 

But I am perhaps in danger of forestalling the bishop, and will let 
him offer his own vindication, and in his own manner, ^e^ral 
articles, attacking him, had appeared from a certain town in New 
England, which, though they crept into a periodical of another de- 
nomination and in another State, readily revealed their origm tu 
those acquainted with certain incidents connected with the bishops 
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visit to the said town, and with the course pursued there by certain 
proselytes to Episcopacy. The paragraphs to which I refer, had 
repeatedly been mentioned to Mar Yohaiinan, by different persons; 
but he happily felt little troubled about them. When, however,. the 
article that I have quoted, came out, with his name in capitals as a 
title, and became matter of common conversation, among the stu- 
dents of the place where he was residing, he was so much annoyed 
on the subject, that he resolved on putting forth a public vindication, 
through the Boston Recorder, which is almost the only religious 
paper with whose name he is familiar. I advised him not to enter 
into a newspaper controversy, in a land of strangers, and with his 
imperfect knowledge of our language ; and he yielded to this advice, 
but on condition that I would introduce his reply, which he had 
already prepared, into my volume. It is therefore to redeem a 
pledge^ as well as to enable the bishop to tell his own story, that I 
give to the reader a translation of it in Hiis connexion. 


Mar Yohannan’s Vindication. 

“ My brethren of the Episcopalians: 

What evil or wicked thing have I wrought, in relation to you, 
that some of you should write about me in your newspapers, and 
scatter them through all America ? 

1. I am one poor man and my nation is poor. I came to thank 
Christians in this country, for having helped us and to ask them to 
help us more, for the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. We are 
members of one another ; if one member suffers, do not all suffer 
witli it ? Well ; if you had desired our good, would you not some- 
times have inquired of me thus; What is the condition of your peo- 
ple in that land of heathens ? Is there a church there I Are there 
good men ? Are there tokens of the iutiuence of the Holy Spirit 1 
What is the state of knowledge and instruction ? What are the 
morals 1 But from very few of you have I hear*! one of these ques- 
tions. You li^kjww many orders have you ? My friends, are 
nothing; * Neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircumcision, 
but a new creature,’ 

2. If you say, that our church is built upon the apostolic founda- 
tion, the oldest of the churches; why, shall we place our confidence 
in age, name, or forms? No; but in the Lamb of God, who de- 
scended from his throne on high to save that which was lost. Ob- 
serve and behold. The Creator of the heights and of the depths, 
tlid not demean himself so loftily as some denominations, who say, 
WK are; there is no other true church* The Lord said, Everyman 
who exalteth himseil shall be abased, but whosi>ever huinbleth him- 
self shall be exalted. Again; your church came out from the 
church of the Pope. Is there not some leaven oi the Pope still re- 
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maining in many of you ? Take care ; If you say, “ no, this word 
is a mistake,” I have proofs. What are those pictures in some of 
your churches 1, This is a mark of tlie Pope ! 1 know you do not 

worship the pictures ; but your children, who rise up after you, see- 
ing them in the churches, will worship them. Mark that second 
commandment — God said, Thou shaft not make unto thee any like- 
ness, or resemblance, of anything in heaven above, nor in the earth 
beneath, nor in the waters under the earth. Another command- 
ment of God is. Love your neighbors as yourselves; but you say, 
OUR CHURCH IS GREAT. Very well ; your church has become great, 
has it ? Why ? that it may despise small churches 1 Our Lord Je- 
sus Christ says, Whoever will be greatest, let him be servant of all. 
This haughtiness is another mark of the Pope, who teaches that 
none will be saved who are out of his Church. 

3. Come, let us see ; has our Lord pronounced blessings on the 
meek^ or on the proud? It believe he pronounced his blessings on 
the meek, declaring that they shall inherit the earth. Again, said 
our Lord, two men went up into the temple to pray, one of them a 
pharisee and one of them a publican ; the pharisee proudly otfered 
his prayer; and the publican in humility; God heard the publican 
and disregarded the pharisee. So every one, who exalteth himself, 
shall be abased, and he that humbleth himself, shall be exalted. 
King David also says, The meek shall inherit the earth and shall 
delight themselves in abundance of peace — and many other like 
things does he say in the Psalms, in favor of the lowly and against 
the proud. And what humility did our Saviour manifest, when He 
was led as a lamb to the slaughter ; and as a sheep dumb before her 
shearer, so he opened not his mouth, according to the words of 
Isaiah. 

4. Come, let us see about Nestorius, what evil he has wrought 
towards you. If you speak of other nations, he has sharply rebuked 
them; but in relation to )ou, he has done nothing. And others he 
rebuked for their idolatry, in calling Mary the mother of God, and 
many other wicked works which w'ere done among those nations, 
and which you do not understand. And do you, too, like the Cath- 
olics, cast Nestorius out into utter darkness ? If you would be in- 
formed, Nestorius has marked out no new path for us. We have 
not gone after him. Our nation sympathized with him, and we still 
love him as our ownselves ; and if all the world should say so, we 
will not cast him off; for he was persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
And our Lord has said. Blessed are they who are persecuted and 
evil spoken of, for righteousness’ sake; their reward shall be great 
in heaven. 

5. I do not say that your way [church polity] is not a good one 
— very good, if you properly follow it; not in exclusiveness and os- 
tentation, saying, we are the only true church; nor in hypocrisy, 
like sepulchres which are white without, but within, full of all un- 
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cleanness. God looketh upon the heart. It is important for Chris- 
tians to abound in love, and not in vain-glorying. But every tree 
is known by its fruit ; men also, by their works. 

6. I love EpiscopuHans; and Congregationalists; and Presbyte- 
rians ; and Dutchmen ; and Lutherans ; and Methodists ; and Bap- 
tists, — all, as brethren in Christ. There is no difference in them 
with me. The greater brethren are all these; and if there be less, 
m* are the hast. We open our churches to their priests, and re- 
ceive them as the priests of God and the apostles of our Lord. Our 
Lord said. Whosoever receiveth a prophet, in the name of a prophet, 
shall receive a prophet’s reward. And whosoever receiveth a right- 
eous man, in the tiame of a righteous man, shall receive a righteous 
man’s reward. Thus have we learned from our Lord. 

7. You are displeased with me, are you, because I have associa- 
ted with the Presbyterians and Congregationalists ? So the news- 
paper teaches. I do not practise partiality. Is it very strange, that I 
associate most with the Presbyterians and Congregationalists ] No; 
they are equally our brethren ; and they have come and helped us, in 
books and teachers, and have done a great and gof)d work for our na- 
tion. Ought 1 to abandon them and form new alliances 1 We do 
not so understand propriety and justice. Would it not have been a 
great wonder, very wrong in me and very bad for my nation, had I 
forsaken them and corinected myself with others ] It would be a 
black reproach and a great sin for us thus to abuse the good they 
have done for us. God would be displeased with us for such a course 
of ingratitude. But we will never be unmindful of their beneficence. 
We will cling to these benefactors, as we do to Nestorius. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ said, Whoever shall give to drink a cup of cold 
water, shall not lose his reward ; how much greater will be the re- 
ward of those, who have given to drink tlie instructions of Christ. 
And shall we abuse the good work which they have done for us 1 
Never. We must obey God rather than man ; and keep the com- 
mandments of God rather than the commandments of men. We all 
have one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is over all and in all ; over us, over you and 
over them ; who will judge us all at the last day ; and if found at 
his right hand, will raise us all to the same heaven. We shall dwell 
itr peace together there. May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God the Father, and the communion of the Holy Spirit 
be with us all forever, Amen. 

Your fellow sinner and unworthy Christian brother, 

' Mar Yohannan.” 

Nov. 1842. 

How devoutly it is, indeed, to be wished, that all evangelical de- 
nominations and all branches and members of each, should, as they 
<lesire the advancemei^ of Christ’s kingdom, more studiously heed 
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the injunction, to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
The news of pecuniary embarrassment, by which we have been so 
repeatedly tried and cast down, in our distant held, has never sad- 
dened us, like the tidings of division and strife, in the churches at 
home. For while commercial reverses may, for a season, reduce 
the pecuniary means of our patrons, contention, we feel assured, will 
wither the life of the missionary spirit and of piety itself, and close 
both the hearts and the hands of the churches to the wants of a per- 
ishing world, more effectually than all other influences combined. 

It is a familiar proverb, that the approach of a foreign foe quells 
internal discord. And have not the children of God, common ene- 
mies, sufficiently formidable, wakeful and near, to hush their mutual 
commotions, unite them in a common bond and prompt them to a 
common conflict 1 Especially is it most fervently to be desired, 
that in the foreign plans and operations of the different Protestant 
churches, fraternal harmony should prevail. None can gain, but 
all must lose, by collision or interference abroad. The natives, in 
benighted lands, however slow to copy w'hat is lovely and of good 
report, are quick enough to discern the inconsistency of contentions, 
among those that bring to them good tidings, that publish j)eaci\ 
Let it be the earnest prayer of all, that the foreign watchmen may 
soon see eye to eye and together sing, not more, in the proximity of 
their stations, than in the harmony of their feelings and their efforts; 
and that believers at home may be of one heart and one mind. And 
fondly would we hope, that the troublous turmoil of foaming waves 
and billows which we now deplore, 

“ Ih merely the working of a sea, 

Before a calm, which rocks itself to rest.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

JOURNAL: JANUARY—JUNE, IKVJ. 

At this period, a solemn and mournful providence clothed our 
mission in sackcloth. Several of our number had been, so repeat- 
edly, laid upon the brink of the grave by disease,^ and again raised 
up to health, that we had almost ceased to apprehend an early re- 
moval by death, when the youngest and one of the healthiest, was 
suddenly cut down. Mrs. Grant is the only adult member of the 
mission at Oroomiah, who has yet died. Her short, but devoted 
and useful lif^, and her peaceful and happy death— a living and a 
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dying sacrifice, as slie Wcas, to the welfare of the people and the 
cause that form our genera] subject — deserve a brief record in this 
connexion. 

Mrs. Judith S. Grant was the adopted daughter of the Hon. Wm. 
Campbell, of Cherry Valley, N. Y. She was born Jan. 12, 1814. 
She was bereaved of her mother, when only three days old, by 
whom, in the near prospect of death, she was committed to Mrs. 
Campbell, her aunt, who received, reared and educated her, as her 
own child. Her proper name was Lathrop. Her excellent foster- 
mother early cherished a strong desire, that her adopted daughter 
might become a missionary ; and the Head of missions accepted the 
parental offering. There was, however, corresponding effort, in 
connexion with that desire, on the part of the parent. 1 have often 
heard Mrs. Grant allude to little sacrifices, which she was early 
taught, by her mother, to make, for the purpose of contributing 
something to missions; and from the time of her heginning'to make 
these sacrifices, her interest became deep and fixed, in the great cause. 

Mrs. Grant had naturally a mind of a very high ordt^r, which was 
enlarged, polished and enriched by extensive cultivation. Its 
powers were all symmetrically and early developed, lint a little 
more than twenty-one years of age when she was married, she pos- 
sessed, at that early period, a maturity, which qualified her to adorn 
any circle, and fill any sphere of female responsibility. But much as 
we saw to admire in the cast and culture of her inind, there was 
yet more to love, in the (pialities of her heart. Frank and artless 
as a child, she was still discreet; cheerful, in all circumstances, 
without levity; remarkably patient and submissive under trials; 
possessing a kindness of disposition that seemed to know no hounds; 
social, to an extent that charmed all wiu> knew her ; tender and 
sympathetic in a high degree; and these and many other cpialities 
of a kindred nature, all sw(‘etened and hallowed by warm religiiwis 
allectiou. We are not aware at precisely what j)OTi(Hl she rlierisluMl 
the hope of personal salvation. She made a public profession of 
religion, April 3, 18:H. Her piety was silent and unostentatious, 
but strikingly active and practical. Jt was deep and uniform, hut 
never otficious and obtrusive. 

Mrs. Grant very soon mastered the difiicult native languages, and 
engaged with much zeal and ability in our missi(marv labors. Pre- 
vunisly to the commencement of our female hoarding-schoid, she 
did all in her power to enlighten and benefit the native females, by 
teaching some of her domestics to rend, and cultivating extensive ac- 
nnaintance among both Nestorians ami Mohammedans of her sex, 
by whom she was much beloved. When onr female schmd was at 
length ()pened, she entered with peculiar interest and ardor upon its 
nistruction, as the sphere to which she had so long aspired. And 
when her health would not admit of her going to the school, she was 
'Accustomed to receive and instruct the girls, an hour or two in a day, 
at her room. 
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ACTIVITY IN SICKNESS DEATH-BED SCENE. 


Perhaps no trait in her very estimable character, was more con- 
spicuous, than her promptness, ability and delight, in administering 
relief* and comfort in the chamber of sickness, — a trait unspeakably 
important, in every missionary. How often have 1 seen her hasten- 
ing like an angel of mercy, from house to house and room to room, 
when several of our mission have been sick at the same time ? -And 
often have most of us, who were her fellow-laborers, been tenderly 
affected by her soothing presence, and the ctuistancy of her atten- 
tions and efibrts, to mitigate our pains and hasten our recovery. 
Mrs. Grant never conceived it a comlescemion to have given herself 
to the missionary cause, but quite the reverse. 1 jiave known 
her shed tears, wlien contemplating the interest of our w'ork, and 
exclaim, “ why was one so unworthy as 1 am, permitted to live 
and labor in such a field Nor when thus cut down like a flower, 
did she rt?gard her life as throwui away, or regret her consecration 
to the cause which she so much loved. “ Tell my friends,” she said, 
in the course of her sickness, “ that 1 have never regretted that I 
came to Persia as a missionary.” She was taken sick, on the 3rd 
of January (lS3i)). Her disease was a violent, bilious intermittent 
fever. From the commencement of tlie attack, sln^ regardtul her 
recovery as uncertain and rather improbable, and acct)rdinLdy f'ct 
her house in order. During the le^’ previous months, slic had ap- 
peared unusually weaned from the world and rapidly ripening tl^r 
her rest and reward. After a severe sickness of eleven days, during 
which she tvas cheered in her lucid intervals by the light of the Re- 
deemer’s countenance, and evidently rapt, in Iut erratic, moments, 
in celestial visions, she died, Jan. 14, at the age of’ twenty-live years 
and two days. Like so many other dying mother.s, nor least tdten, 
the female mi.ssionary, 


Sh<* set, HH sft.s tho iiiorninjjj st:»r whr ii gfn*s 
-\')t down tK*iiind tlio durknu'd west, nor hidos, 

()l)sriin*(l ,'miong tiu* l«Mn|M*.‘;ts ol’tlu* sky, 

Hut, undts away into (Ju* h^rtit vni. 

No pen, nor pencil, could portray tlie affecting interest of that dcatli- 
hed scene, — the litilt* group of fellow-pilgritjts, in a foreign, benight- 
ed clime, mutually (uideared by common sutferings, ex|)osures, joys 
and sorrows, gathered round the departing saint — a golden chain, its 
links bound so tcaiderly to (;ach other, about to ho sundered — ihcir 
number diminished and their strength weakened ; a Inishaiul, be- 
reaved ; three young children — two of thetn, Infant twin-sisters 
— to he left orphans in a land of darkness ; and llie perishing lai- 
tives, crowding around and uttering their loud lamentations ! Rdt 
the dying couch of the nji.s.sionary, tliough to the survivors, pcculnir- 
]y sorrowful, is ulso, in a special degree, ^‘privileged beyond tn(^ 
common walks of life — quite on the verge of iieaveii.” 

Mrs. G’s death, like the trump of an angel, sent an unvvonte( 
thrill through every bosom among the natives connected with our 
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mission, laying all hearts open to admonition. A peaceful and hap- 
py death is a phenomenon which they had seldom, if ever, before 
witnessed ; and this made a very deep impression. A religion 
which has power, not only to control and hallow the life, but also 
to impart joy and triumph in the hour of death, is something which 
excites their marvel, and constrains them to acknowledge, that it 
must be a religion which comes from heavcii and leads to heaven. 
It was, perhaps, the greatest harden of Mrs. Grant’s prayer, during 
lier last sickness, that her death might be made an instrument of 
promoting their salvation. We trust this prayer will be answered. 
Nor did her dying exhortations and the sokrrnn providence, we be- 
lieve, fail to quicken her associates* also in their preparation for death, 
and in doing with their might what their hands find to do. She 
hath done what she could,” is the text from which it was rny privi- 
lege to preach her funeral sermon, and which was subsequently in- 
scribed on her tomb-stone — and to few could this exalted commen- 
dation of our Lord, with more truth lie applied, than to this gifted, 
devoted young missionary. 

A letter recently received from our excellent friend, Col. Woodfall, 
states that the prospect of an immediate adjustment of dilFerences, be- 
tween the Kiiglish and Persian governments, is by no means certain. 
When, a few months ago, the Shah learned that English troops had 
landed on his southern frontier, he was frightened, raised the siege 
of Herat and sent a message to the English ambassador, who was 
then at Tabreez on his departure out of the couiilry, entreating him 
to rcinnin and promising to accede to any conditions of pacification 
which the English government should dictate. ^Vith this fair pros- 
pect of a ready settlement, the ambassador started tor Tcdiran. But 
iVian appearances, it was stion apprehended, that tiie king intends 
still U) play the Persian and act a treacherous part, — perha})s return 
to Herat. The English troo[)s remain on thesoutliern frontier, and 
ill case his Ih'rsian majesty persists in opposing the wishes of their 
government, there will probably he war. Political revolutions, in 
the.se Muhammedan countries, frightful and tronblesomc as they are 
in themselves, arc still perliaps hardly to be regretted. Tliey are 
doubtless to have an important and direct agency in the over- 
throw of tlte religi<»n of tlu^ Prophet and the estahlishment of Christ’s 
kingdom upon its riiin.s. Nor can we reasonably antici[)ate perma- 
nent peace, in any of these lands, until they shall yield to the sway 
of the Prince of peace. 

Ill the pro.spect of Uhe English ambassador’s leaving Persia, last 
surmner, I addressed to him the following letter. 

‘‘To His Excellency, Sir .lohn McNeill, II. B. M. Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the court of Persia, 

Sir, — Permit me to express to you the sincere regret which we 
feel, that we are unable to do ourselves the pleasure of seeing your 
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Excellency, before you may leave this country. One of my col- 
leagues, as well as myself, went to Tabreez, soon after we heard of 
your expected departure, in the hope that at least one of us might 
meet you there ; but circumstances beyond our control compelled 
us to return; and we now find it hardly practicable to leave our 
families and repeat the journey. 

Permit me, therefore, to take this method of expressing to you, in 
behalf of myself and our mission, our very deep sense of obligation 
to your Excellency, alike for personal and ofiicial favors, — to the 
gentlemen of your suite and detachment, with the most of whom wc 
have the pleasure of acquaintance, for their many kind and polite 
attentions, — and to the very powerful and revered government, 
which you represent, for the efficient protection which it has afford- 
ed us and our object, during our residence in this country. We 
should most heartily regret your intended departure, did w e not con- 
fidently hope and expect, that, as a consequence of this and attend- 
ant measures, British influence will soon be reestablished in this 
country, on a firm and advantageous basis ; and while we would 
not meddle with party politics, yet, as philanthropists and as Chris- 
tians, w^e do rejoice, whenever we behold indications of the exten- 
sion of English influence in Asia ; for we feel confident that such 
indications present one of the surest of human pledges of the ame- 
lioration of both the temporal and eternal prosj)ects of men, in anv 
countries thus aftected. 

Were we to reside at Tabreez, we believe that, it having been 
known that we have enjoyed English protection, the moral influence 
of the English name might he sufficient still to protect ns. But sit- 
uated as we are, in this remote town, which has never been the 
residence of Europeans for any considerable period and is fearfully 
infested with lawless it is our decided opinion, that pru- 

dence requires us to make some arraiigemenl for additional securi- 
ty for ourselves and our families, on tlie departure of your mission. 
And we beg you to suggest to the ilev. Mr. Merrick, who hopes to 
meet you at Tabreez, and will nci us our agent in the case, any 
measures which you may deem proper to be taken, and afiord him 
all the assistance which may be found necessary, to secure the ob- 
ject. Fervently praying that abundant blessings may rest on you 
personally, and that complete success may attend your Excellency’s 
official measures; and with .sentiments of unfeigned gratitude a/iri 
great respect, I beg to remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

In behalf of the American mission to the Nestorians, 

(Signed) J. Ekukins. 

Oronmitfliy Au£(, IKlS.’’ 

Jrm* 0. J received tiio following reply to the above letter 
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‘‘ Tahreez, Jan, 1, 1839. 

Dear Sir, — I had the pleasure of receiving, some time ago, your 
letter to me, requesting to be inibrined what course I considered it 
most advisable for the American missionaries at Orboiniali to pur- 
sue, in case the British mission shoujd withdraw from the Shah’s 
dominions, and conveying to me your own thanks and those of your 
companions, for the protection you had hitherto received from the 
British mission. 

I have delayed answering your letter, until it jshould be in my 
power to decide whether or not her Majesty’s legation would with- 
draw from the Persian territories ; and now, that this step has be- 
come necessary, I beg leave to inform you, that in my opinion, it 
will be advantageous to you, and to the gentltMuen who are associa- 
ted with you, to seek the protection of the only other European mis- 
sion at the Persian court. 

It affords me great pleasure to assure you, that the unobtrusive 
conduct of the American missionaries in Persia, and tlie practical 
good sense and good ieeling which have been conspicuous in their 
proceedings, has made it a very agreeable duty to me, to assist in af- 
fording them, in tin* progress of their beneficial labors amongst the 
Christians of Azerbijan, the protection from persimal annovance or 
injury, vvbich they have had occasion to reipiest, and which the 
respect due to their own characters had already disposed the Persian 
authorities to extend to tiiem. 

J liav(‘ the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient and Iminlile servant, 
(Signed) .Ioiin Mc N i.u.l.” 

V\‘b. IMie English embassy left Persia, immediately after the 
above letter was written. In accordance with the advice of tlie am- 
bassador, 1 have just l)(*en to Tabreez, in company with Dr. (irant, 
to obtain Russian jiassports. The w inter join ney was not particu- 
larly agreeable in itself and the native authorities had declared their 
intention to take good care of us, though we slionld have no Euro- 
pean protection. Still, a jiroper regard for the security of our mis- 
sion, seemed to c^(|uire us to laki* this precaution without delay. 
The Russian consul-general, received ns very kindly, and besides 
furnishing us with the desired |)assports, proposed of his ow n ac- 
cord, to inform tlie Emeer-i-nizHin — the acting governor of Azer- 
bijari, that we have Rtissian protection, and requ(*st him to writi' 
to the governor of Oroomiah, communicating the same fact and di- 
recting the latter to take care of ns. Contrary to our previous ap- 
jKchensions, since the English andiassador lias left Persia, every 
^ling continues quiet here us liefore. We liad supposed that his 
departure might he the signal of general disord(*r. But there is not 
the least indication of commotion, which certainly shows jirogress 
among the Persians in civilization. And in my late visit to Ta- 
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breez, my attention was arrested by other and strong indications of 
such progress. The briskness of trade and the amount of European 
articles in the bazars of that city almost surpass conception. 
There has been a great advance, in these respects, during the three 
or four years since I resided there. Nor are these the only marks 
of advancement. Among other things, I visited two lithographic 
presses — the property of Persians and recently put in operation by 
Persians — which are vigorously at work, printing Persian books. 
And never did 1 witness more promptness and agility in the manage- 
ment of the prefes, than was manifested by the athletic, intelligent 
natives who were at work at these presses ; and seldom have I be- 
held a scene, which to my mind, partook more of the morally sub- 
lime, than that scene, patronized and sustained, as the printing es-‘ 
tablishmcnt is, wholly by native Persians. Nor is advancement in 
civilization confined to this part of the country. Among the inter- 
esting signs of the times, is a recent order of the king, that all who 
approach his royal person, shall be dressed in Europeati costume. 

The French Jesuits, who visited Oroomiah last autumn, went to 
Tabreez; and they were so surprised and impressed with the exist- 
ing facilities there for gaining access to the JVluhammeduns, thiit 
they lost no time in applying to Prince Kahraman Meerza for a fir- 
man to enable them to open a school for young Mussulmans. The 
desired firman was readily granted, and one of them has hastened 
off with all possible speed to Constantinople and Paris to obtain 
funds and men to carry their plan into execution. 

Malek Kasem Meerza continues as friendly as ever to us and our 
operations. VVe visited liim at Tabreez, and he suggested to us, 
that it would be well to visit the Kmeer-i-nizam, and kindly pro- 
posed to make the necessary arrangements and accom[).'iny us on 
such a visit. In this proposal he evidently liad in mind that, as the 
English ambassador had left the country, we might have occasion 
to ask favors of the F^meer, and should do well to show him the pre- 
vious attention of a visit. His manifest concern for our safety and 
welfare demands our grateful acknowledgement. 

While at Tabreez, 1 learned some encouraging facts, respecting 
a cluster of Armenian Christians, situated near Shoosha, tiie seat 
of the late German mission in Georgia. An Ar*neiiian priest, from 
that group, recently came to Tabreez, and stated that his whole vil- 
lage had seceded from the Armenian church, having imbibed evan- 
gelical views and feeiing.s. They had in consequence drawn upon 
themselves the bitter persecution of the hierarchy, and the storm be- 
came so violent, that the priest had fled into Persia. The gi)od 
seed which the German missionaries .scattered in Georgia has been 
sihntly at work. It would be very premature to pronounce tfeir 
labor thrown away, in consequence of tlic interru()tion ol their 
sion. Not a holy desire wliich they have cherished, not a pnyer 
they have offered, not an efftirt they have put forth, not a dollar 
tliey expended for the perishing in that country, will be lost. A ® 
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seeds of truth which, they sowed have taken root, are springing up 
and will bring forth a golden harvest. Under the ashes of that de- 
molished mission are Jiving embers, which the breath of Jehovah, 
without the voice of the living missionary, is fanning into a flame, 
that will blaze and extend, till the Armenian churches in that dark 
land, shall be enlightened and reformed. 

Feb. 6. Several new orders have just reached our governor, 
from the king. Some of them are the following; viz. Every land- 
holder must set out a thousand young trees ; no beggars may be 
tolerated, except the lame, the sick and the blind ; every man who 
shall appear in the garb of a Dervish must be compelled to become 
a soldier ; no person may talk about the — of his doing this or 

that — but each must occupy himself with his own business. The 
last named order was doubtless prompted by the king’s failurej, in 
his expedition against Herat, which he is ashamed to have made 
the topic of general conversation among his subjects. The other 
edicts are liigfdy commendable. There being no /bmYs in Persia, 
except orchards, and the trees planted upon the water-courses, the 
increased cultivation of these will tend alike to imj)rove the aspect 
of the country and augment the resources and comforts of the peo- 
ple. The propriety of the other orders is readily obvious to one 
who witnesses the hosts of beggars that swarm in the streets of these 
Eastern countrie.s, and especially the dervishes, who are as numerous 
and profligate in Persia as the Friars and Capuchins and other va- 
grant monks in Spain and Italy. These disgusting vagabonds wear 
long, bushy hair, dangling down upon their shoulders, — carry a 
fantastic knotty club in the hand — sometimes a hatchet in the gir- 
dle — and half of a huge cocoa-nut shell, furnished with a cord as a 
handle, upon the arm in which to receive charity. On meeting 
ihcin in the road, they will a.ssail you with a torrent of compliments 
and blessings, mingled with importunity for a pre.sent, which, how- 
ever, chaiigeti into a storm of maledictions, tlie moment you pass 
them, without gratifying their wislu's ; the same fountain most em- 
phatically and plenfilully sending fortli “sweet water and bitter.’* 

Feb. Wc have just placed eleven nmreof the most promisiRg 
hoys of our seminary on a permanent foundation, by doubling their 
stipend, to enable tliem to prosecute their studies without interrup- 
tion. We give them fifty cents per week, during their actual at- 
tendance at school, (not including vacations,) which is suflicienl to 
hoard and clothe them. They have all commenced studying Eng- 
lish, making the nmuher of Nestorians about twenty, who are learn- 
ing tair language. Wc hope graduall} to elevate the cliaracter of 
our seminary, by securing more pennaiient attendance on the part 
of the scholars, and greater system in their studies, at least, when 
hy the aid of our press we siuiJl be able to furnish them more amply 
with school-books. 

9. The subject of the lesson for our Sabbath school to- 
morrow, which Mr. Holladay anti myself expounded to the teachers 
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at their meeting to-day, is the coming of Christ, as presented in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew. 'Mar Joseph had been at home, 
during most of the week, to attend the wedding of a niece. And 
the scenes at Nestorian weddings so strikingly correspond to what 
Christ there declares to have been the state of things at the event 
of the flood, and as also to be prevalent at the time of his coming, 
that this bishop’s attention was particularly arrested, by that part of 
the subject. All present were solemn and thoughtful ; but he was 
evidently agitated and much concerned. At the close of our meet- 
ing, he said to me, “ If the account of the matter given here by 
Christ is correct — and of course it is — our people who do little hut 
eat, drink, dance and neglect prayer, fasting and religion, are all 
going to destruction, and what must /do ?” Priest Dunka checked 
the bishop for asserting that all are going to perdition, suggesting 
that there may he here and there an exception. But Mar Joseph 
reiterated, “ Wv an' all ^oinsr to hvU; and what is to be done 
I told him to do as Lot of old did ; not that he need literally flee 
from his country, hut separate himself from the ungodly practices 
of its inhabitants. 1 then left the room ; hut the hisho[) repeated 
the same incjuiry to Mr. Holladay, ‘‘ What shall I do, in the midst 
of this general prevalence of worldlinc.ss and ungodliness I” Mr. 
Holladay pointed him to the Scripture, “ If thou he wise, thou shall 
be wise for thyself, hut if thou scornest, thou alone must hear it,” 
which he read with serious attention and soon retired. 

Fvb. 14. Priest Abraham informed me, that Mar Klias has com- 
menced reading fiortions of the epi.stles statedly in his church, trans- 
lating them at the same tifiie fniin the anciemt into the vernacular 
language. The priest added that some of the people are much 
pleased with this innovation, while others — and a profligate |)ric.‘5t 
of the village among them — show impatience and diBsatisraction 
with the practice, and complain, that Mar Elias is. constantly an- 
noying them with the doctrines of ‘‘ Paul — Paul — Paul,” of whom 
they .‘^eem before scarcely to have heard. T impiired of priest 
Abraham whether the good bishop would not be frightened from 
his work, hv this opposition of one of his priests and .some of his 
people. “Oh no;” repli(;d prie.st A., “ Mar Elias is waked uf) ami 
deeply engaged in the undertaking.” No better conduct could rea- 
sonably he expected from the )>riest who opposes the hish<>)). la 
the first place, he is jirolligale in character, and in the next place, 
lie ‘is sf) ignorant as to understand hut very little of what he chants 
from his Liturgy, from day to day, in his church. Such being the 
character of not a few of the Nestorian clergy, I often marvel that 
there is even so much morality as actually exists among the mass 
of the people. The religion of the Bible, though presented in|^ 
language so imperfectly understood and by n priesthood always ig-, ^ 
norant and often profligate, has still, under all the.se hindrances, ex- 
erted a very salutary influence on their character. What then may 
not be hoped, from its influence, when the Bible shall be given to 
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them in their Jiving tongue ; and its truths be proclaimed by a well 
educated and pious clergy ! 

Our field becomes increasingly interesting, as those who are un- 
der our immediate iiifiueuce, advance in intelligence and improve- 
ment. Nor is the sphere of our present operations so contracted 
as may be supposed. In the ardor of our desire to occupy the al- 
most impenetrable mountains — which is indeed an important ob- 
ject and should be accomplished at the earliest practicable period — let 
us not overlook the Nestorians of the plain. In so doing we are in 
danger of dropping the substance^ while we essay to grasp the sha* 
dow. To the nearly forty thousand Nestorians in the province of 
Oroomiah, we have unobstructed access; and in how important a 
relation do they stand to the mountaineers, who come down in such 
numbers, from year to year, and must feel the influence of any 
changes among the people of the plain, to say nothing of the indi- 
viduals from the mountains, who are brought under our immediate 
influence and instruction. And in no less interesting a relation do 
the Nestorians of this province stand to the Mnhamrnedansof Persia, 
among whom they dwell, and who cannot fail to observe any reforma- 
tion in their Christian subjects, and sooner or later he affected by it. 

Suffering severely as we did, from the commencement of onr 
residence at Oroomiah from its unhealthy climate, we early felt the 
need of a /u nit h-n t rent ^ to which the sick of onr mimber might re- 
pair for occasional r(dief. The subject, however, was embarrassed 
with dirticnlties. Any mountain village to which we might go, 
even within the Persian territory, would be constantly liable to be 
sacked by the savage Koords from beyond. And retiring from the 
city and plain, <;veii temporarily, would withdraw our strength and 
influence, more or less, from the most central and injportant part 
of our field. But the sudden death of Mrs. Grant, from fever, in- 
duced by our climate, led us deeply to feel, that due regard to the 
preservation of our lives and true missionary economy, required us 
to provide such a retreat, the serious obstacles in tlie way notwith- 
standing. Gavalan, the village of Mar Yohannan, is, as I have be- 
fore stated, about forty miles from the city, and is shut out from the 
hostile influences of the main part of the plain, by an arm of the 
Koordish mountains that runs down almost to the lake; and this 
was the place which we selected, as being equally healthy and a 
more secure residence than any mountain village. We readily ob- 
tained a firman from tlie Prince of northern Persia, authorizing us 
U) build at that village, which is the ])roperty of government, and 
reside there as much of the time as vve should find it desirable. 

March 24. 1 rode to Gavalan, with Mar Yohannan, to make 

arrangements for commencing a rude building for our summer re- 
treat. Soon after the mutual salutations were exchanged with his 
^mily, he stated to them the sad cnlninity that had befallen Mar 
Elias, a wall of whose house recently fell, burying a woman and 
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child in its ruins and injuring some others, Mar Elias himself bnt 
just escaping with his life. All were much shocked at the account, 
and the bishop made use of the incident, by saying to them, “You 
see how very important it is, that we be always ready for death.” 
As the happy family — happy for Persia — proceeded in conversation 
and mutual greetings, while I sat resting at a little distance, the old 
lady said to her son, “ As I was baking, ttvday, one of the cakes, 
while in the oven, threw up puffs, just like two horsemen, and I 
said at the time, we shall have visitors ; and now you and Mr. P. 
have come.” The bishop laughed and replied to his mother in a 
tone of gentle rebuke, “ that is foolish talk.” Like peasants in all 
countries, particularly in the East, the Nestorians have their signs 
and proverbs ; but those who come most under our influence are 
laying these aside, as well as their religious superstitions. 

April 14. Scarcely had wc laid the foundation of our health-re- 
treat at Ciavalan, when the selfish Miihammcdan nobleman, who 
farms the village, apprehending that his opportunities of oppressing 
the villagers might in some way be curtailed by our residing there, 
sent his son, at the head of eight or ten armed rutlians, who fell 
upon our workmen, heat them severely and drove them from their 
work ; and then seized the unoffending bishop, Mar Yohannan, 
tied hitn to a cart and brutally b<astinad()ed him, for the allegeil 
crime of having invited the missionaries to the village. This tcuik 
place in niy presence, and in the face of my earnest remonstrances 
and protestation of the bishop’s innocence of even the sin of that 
charge. The tyrannical noble committed this outrage tui the bish- 
op, whom he knew to be our particular friend, to deter us from at- 
tempting to reside in the village. And to make the affair at the 
same time a lucrative one, he also c.xtorted from him a large fine, 
before he would allow him to be liberated from the cart. 

April Mar Yohaniian came from his village to the city, 
though with much apprehension, lest his unfeeling Muhammedaii 
master should perhaps meet him by the way and inflict on him 
farther cruelty. In speaking of his recent sufferings, the bishop re- 
marked, that he had no hope of deliverance, for himself or his peo- 
ple, except in God ; that they have hope in him; that while they 
are suffered to be in the hands of the Persian Khan whose strength 
is the sword, the Lord is still on their .side. 

April The bishop informed me, that tidings had reached 
him, that his father was seized, la.st evening, by the son of the above 
named Khan, and carried to a di.stant village. The object is to ex- 
tort more of their honest earnings from the bi.‘<hop’s family. By 
industry, they have become very comfortable in their circumstancfs, 
for Nestorians, and this is their crime. Such open and flagrant op- 
pression must, however, have some pretext. In this case, a profli- 
gate woman, formerly the wife of one of the bishop’s brothers, who 
was long ago repudiated, has recently professed herself a Mussul- 
man and entered the harem of this Persian Khan. The seizure 
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of the bishop’s father rests upon the charge brought against him 
by this profligate female, that, many years since, he found a mule, 
laden with money, which had strayed from a caravan, and look 
both mule and money to himself. The Khan cannot doubt that 
this is a groundless fibrication ; and yet, he gravely charges the in- 
nocent man with having taken «and secreted such property and de- 
mands of him five hundred tomans, 1,250,) to settle the matter. 

April 30. The obvious impossibility of realizing the full amount 
of the above demand, and perhaps the fear that the Ncstorians of 
the village, many of whom had come to remonstrate with him, might 
rise in desperation, has brought the Khan down to about one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars. This sum the bishop is trying to raise, that 
he may rescue his imprisoned father, who is kept under constant 
apprehension of being also bastinadoed, until the money shall be 
paid. Thus wantonly are the Nestorians, even the highest of their 
clergy, sometimes oppressed, by their merciless Muhammedan mas- 
ters. We trust, however, that even in Milhamrnedan Persia, the 
petty noble will not be able to proceed Jong, in this manner, with 
impunity. 

Priest Dunka remarked to me, to-day, that he felt so deep a sym- 
pathy with Mar Yohannan, that his heart sunk within him, and he 
s[)ent much of his time yesterday, in looking out consoling passages 
of Scripture to comfort the bishop. The Bible is certainly the true 
source of consolation to which the Nestorians should resort, when 
borne down under oppression. Much of it has a meaning and an 
application, in a country like Persia, of which we know very little 
in favored America. Take, for instance, the 37th Pvsalm, in con- 
nexion with the above recital. What a fountain of light and relief 
does it open ! Priest Dunka continued to remark, that when he 
contemplates the case of his people, he feels that they are great sin-- 
iicrs, and the Lord is thus using the rorl to reclaim them. “ Again, 
however,” he added, “ 1 sometimes think of the trials of Job; and 
it occurs to me, that God may have designs in our .severe sufferings 
beyond mere chastisement.” 

Painful as it is to us, to witness the civil oppression of the Nes- 
torians, it is still more affecting to contemplate their deep moral de- 
gradation. And the two have hitherto seemed only to aggravate 
each other. The whole head is sick and the whole heart faint ; 
from the sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no soundness ; 
but wounds and bruises and putrifyirig sores.” We can only point 
them to the great Physician, alike for the healing of their moral 
maladies, and deliverance from their physical sufferings. 

Mm/ 15. Priest Dunka requested permission to go to his home, 
back about sixty miles among the mountains. His family had sent for 
biin, stating that the Koords had robbed them of all their seed-wheat ; 
and the priest must come home and procure more, or hazard the 
cheerless prospect of the ^ole family, consistiiig of about twenty 
naernber.s, in its various branches, l)eing obliged to go without bread, 
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during the next year. The priest felt constrained to leave his work 
and comply with this call from his family, of whom his superior in- 
telligence and his clerical office constitute him the head, though he 
is much younger than several other members. Severe as are the 
oppressions suffered by the Nestorians of Persia, they are still light, 
compared with the lawless depredations of the Koords, w'hich their 
brethren of the mountains are at all times liable thus to suffer. 

May '‘2% We rode up to Mar Sergis, (St. Sergius,) a Nestorian 
church, on the declivity of a mountain, about four miles distant from 
the city. This church is a large, arched stone building, quite an- 
cient and much venerated by both Nestorians and Maharnmedans. 
It has the reputation of possessing the rare power of restoring luna- 
tics. And to-day, on entering it, we found several Mussulmans of 
both sexes within, who had, this morning, placed a delirious relative 
in a dark vault of the church and were waiting in expectation of see- 
ing him come forth cured. They told us that twenty-four hours is the 
period of confinement requisite to effect the cure. What a s<nl has 
superstition, in Asiatic minds ! Here were followers of the False Pro- 
phet, who, not satisfied with the endless labyrinth of follies furnished 
by their own dark system, eagerly resort also to those of the imniiud 
Christians^ whom they at the same time despise so heartily, that they 
can mention them only by the reproachful epithets, infidels and dogs ! 
These MCihammedans had brought their sick to the church of these 
same despised Christians and employed a Nestorian Heaton to read 
prayers over him ; and similar cases, the deacon informed us, are of 
almost every day occurrence. And I have often seen Muhammedan 
mothers, of high rank as well as low, resorting to the Nestorian 
church of St. Mary, kissing the cross and the New I'estament upon 
the altar and leaving incense or some other offering there, in the hope 
of thus being furnished by the favor of the patron saint, with a more 
full supply of breast-milk for their children. I hardly need say, that 
Nestorian mothers set the example in this same practice. 

In conversation with the officiating deacon at Mar Sergis, 1 found 
that he could cantilate in the ancient Syriac, but knew nothing of 
its meaning. He stated to me that a priest of his village has gone 
on a journey to the residence of Mar Shimon, in the hope of being 
made a bishop, I in(|uired of him in relation to the littrary stand- 
ing of that priest, and was told, that he was on a par with himself. 

I asked the deacon whether it is not necessary that a bishop should 
be able both to read and understand their bcH>ks, and he promptly 
answered, “ No,” meaning, however, as 1 found by more particular 
inquiry, that rustorn does not make this indispensable in a bishop. 
Thus ignorant, it is not marvellous, that while they pr(»fess to mJike 
the Bible their rule of faith and practice, both ecclesiastics and peo- 
ple are sadly under the dominion of many childish superstitions. 
When we inquired of the deacon, whether a cure is always certain, 
in case of the lunatics who resort to his church, he unhesitatingly 
swered, ‘‘ Yes.” And to the question, who effects the cure, he r®*' 
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plied, Mar Sergis, the patron saint of the church. We asked him 
whether God did not work the cure, in all cases, if any be healed ] 
Of course,” with a shrug of the shoulders, he replied, “God ena- 
bles Mar Sergis to do it.” 

May 24. Mar Joseph remarked, that thirty years ago, when he 
was learning to read, there were only two persons in this whole pro- 
vince who could teach his language; and their acquisitions were far 
inferior to those of most of the boys now in our schools. Of his own 
accord, he proceeded to contrast the religious privileges of that period, 
among his people, with those of the present, and said that the times 
had greatly changed for the better. He added, that an aged priest, a 
mountaineer, came down upon the plain, several years ago and exci- 
ted some desire to learn to read and commenced teaching a few in- 
dividuals ; “ and for what you have done and are now doing,” he re- 
marked in conclusion, “ may God give you the kingdom of heaven.” 

May 25. Selim Pasha, the Koordish chief of Amadiah, has just 
arrived here, having been driven from his dominions by his superior, 
the Pasha of Bagdad. This Koordish chief spent some time at 
Oroorniah, three years ago, and often visited us. He has now brought 
presents to the governor of this district, to the prince of Azerbijan 
and to the king, in the hope of inducing them to furnish him with 
troops, to enable him to recover his province. He states that Me- 
sopotamia is in a very unsettled condition, and collateral reports 
confirm the statement. Indeed, the whole of the eastern part of 
Turkey is generally much less settled and secure than almost any 
part of Pcr.sia. Ibrahim Pasha and his army, and the Osmanly 
troops with Ahmed Pasha at their head, are advancing towards each 
other, and will, doubtless, s(hmi decide the question of superiority 
between the Egyptian viceroy and the Sultan. 

The king of Persia is understiM^d to have been meditating an ex- 
pedition against Bagdad, and it is now rumored that he will embrace 
the opportunity presented by the unsettled state of things in that 
region, to carry his aggres.sive designs into execution. His Persian 
Majesty possesses a strong inclination to he at war. He lias a great 
ambition to emulate Napoleon, tif whom he has often heard. But 
like many other imitators, he has little of the energy and character 
of the great original. The French emperrir is a favorite hero, in 
the estimation of many of the Persians. The Jesuits and strolling 
European adventurers, labor lt> make him such, by circulating por- 
traits of him and trumpeting his mighty deeds, hoping to increase 
their own consequence, by exalting the fame of a renowned coun- 
tryman whom they all respectively claim, though themselves of sove- 
Tal different nations. ^J'ho king’s brother, the prince of Azerbijan, 
once proposed to Mr. Merrick, to translate the Life of Napoleon 
into Persian for him ! Would the preparation of u small Memoir 
of Washington be wide from the appropriate Work of a missionary 
to these glory-loving Persians ! 

May 27. We visited the Koordish Pasha. He is quite intelli- 
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gent and a remarkably fine-looking man. One striking peculiarity 
ill the dress of the Koords is the broadness of the sleeves of their 
shirts. The Pasha’s are at least a yard and a half in breadth at the 
wristband. They have an appearance of coolness and comfort in 
summer. We inquired whether they did not encumber him in war ; 
in reply to which, without saying a word, he rolled up both sleeves 
to the elbow, in a twinkling, winding the long tapered skirt in which 
they terminate, tightly around the folds ; and then brandished his 
arois, with fists doubled, — ^giving us a very vivid impression of the 
expert ness and power of the wild Koord, in connexion with the grace- 
ful ease of the polisiled chief. The material of the Pasha’s shirt 
was white silk gauze. His robe was of beautiful striped silk. Ills 
whole dress gives him an air of great dignity, which is fully sustain- 
ed by his fine features, graceful motions and easy manners. Men 
of his rank among the Km^rds are often intelligent and refined; but 
extremely treacherous in their character. 

May 30. In the morning, we received a visit from Selim Pasha. 
He was accompanied by three sons of the governor, the youngest a 
child only four years old. They remained with us two hours and a 
half and were much entertained with an exhibition of our philoso- 
phical apparatus. The Pasha had never before seen or hoard of 
anything of the kind. He was also much amused with the strange 
vegetables in our garden ; and a potato that hapjiened to be urihu- 
ried, he picked up, pared it with his knife ami ate it raw. The 
potato was introduced many years ago into some part.® of Persia by 
Sir John Malcolm and was called by his name, plums. 

Becoming more common, it was at lengtli denominated, ytr rfamasi^ 
apples of the earth , wliich name it still rctaims. We have introdu- 
ced this vegetable at Oroomiah. It does very well, though the soil 
is too rich and warm to produce it in its higl)e.«l perfection. Selim 
Pasha mentioned with interest the Persian New Testament, which 
was given him by one of our mission three years ago, — stating that 
he had read it and still retained it. 

A few days afterward we received another visit from this Koordish 
chief ; and a rude Persian painter happening to be near, I request- 
ed the Pasha to allow his portrait to he sketched, that I might pre- 
sent it to my friends in America. He was pleased with the atten- 
tion and directed the painter to proceed. He sat patiently tliree 
hours for the purpose; and several limes, the painter finding it dil- 
ficult to sketch the .spiral folds in the shawl of the turban, the chief 
attempted it him.self, by imitating, with a piece of charcoal, on paper, 
the motion with which his hand was familiar, in winding the shawl 
around the turban ; and he thus succeeded in giving an outline 
very well. The accompanying portrait was thu.s prepared by the 
joint agency of the Pasha, myself and the Persian painter. The 
rose in thf^jhand, is one which the Pasha plucked from Vhe bushes 
in our yam, as he passed across it to enter our house. It may seem 
ill to comport with the wildness of the Koordish character ; but 
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roses bloom as luxuriantly in some of the glens among the wild 
mountains of the Koords as in a European flower garden ; and their 
fondness for the ornaments of nature is excessive. Besides, the 
reader has doubtless inferred from the foregoing account, that this 
personage possesses much softness and refinement of manners, 
blended with the courage and lofty daring of the bold Koordish 
warrior. 

In the afternoon we were visited by prince Malek Mansoor Meer- 
za, and four Khans who are all brothers of the governor. Their 
visit was even longer than that of the Pasha. Our days are often 
thus broken up by the entertainment of company. We need not, 
however, consider our time spent in this manner, as thrown away. 
Such visits afford us an excellent opportunity to improve our know- 
ledge of the native language, by conversation with thf)se who use it 
well, as also of imparting useful information to onr guests; and they 
do much to conciliate the Muhammedans towards us and our mis- 
sionary work. In general, the usefulness of missionaries is much 
in proportion to their actual intercourse with the native population ; 
while at the same lime, it is important that tlit^y keep their minds 
from rusting, by habits of close, systematic intellectual labor, to 
which tlie enervating influence of an Asiatic climate and such fre- 
quent interruptions — especially, when to tliese is added, precarious 
health — are most unfavorable. Our company, this afternoon, were 
much interested in examining plates on natural history, and the 
drawings of Chardin, illustrative of scenes in Persia. Their style 
of intercourse with us is entirely familiar. This ready access to 
persons of the highest rank which the missionary enjoys in Persia, 
and their readiness to countenance his work, are circumstances of 
great encouragement. Their favor commends him to the respect 
and confidence of all classes, and contributes much to secure him 
from (lunger and annoyance. 

All but one of our visitors, this afternoon, were dressed in Euro- 
pean costume,— -or at least, as near an approximation to it avS the 
native tailora can make. This is no Miore in accordance with the 
late order of the king, than with the advancing taste and civilization 
of the country. It is peculiarly gratifying to us, in this remote land, 
where lately we saw none but strange figures, to liehoJd increasing 
numbers adopting our own costume. 

;U. Priest Abraham, in conversation to-day, remarked, as 
he often does, on the degradecl condition of his people and their for- 
getfulness of God; and said that the fault was first and chiefly in 
their clergy, who are unfaithful in their office. “Many of our 
priests,” said he, “are well represented by our Liard’s words: ‘Ye 
have taken away the key of knowledge. Ye enter not in your- 
selves; and them that were entering in, ye hindered.’ ” The deep 
interest which this priest and some others connected with our mis- 
sion, manifest in the improvement of the clergy, cheers and re- 
lieves us in the contemplation of the dark picture thus but too justly 
drawn by him. 
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June 2. At our native service, I gave an exposition of the third 
chapter of CoJossians#p\vhich presents many points of deep practi- 
cal importance. The usual number at this meeting, is about seven- 
ty, consisting mostly of the members of our seminary and female 
boarding-school. The fact of its being the last Sabbath of the pres- 
ent term gave additicyial interest, and at the close of the usual ser- 
vice, Mr. Holladay made a few remarks, adapted to the occasion. 
The members of (he seminary have never given us such cheering 
evidence of rapi|^ improvement as at the present time. And their 
serious attention at our religious services, often leads us to hope 
that the Holy Spirit is near them. They have already acquired 
much knowledge of the Scriptures and have listened to many so- 
lemn appeals, and our hope and prayer is that the seed sown may 
soon spring up hearts. After meeting, about a dozen mem- 

bers of the seminary applied to me for Bibles and Testaments to 
take with them to their liomes, that they may study them and read 
them to their friends, during the vacation. 

In this dark Moslem land, it is cheering to behold even the /bm 
of godliness; and while we ardently desire to witness its power, we 
should not forget to be grateful, that Christianity has even a name 
here. EncompaSvScd, ^as it has been for centuries, by bloody ene- 
mies, its existence is almost a miracle, and we cannot doubt that 
the Lord has important designs, in relation to the extension of his 
kingdom, in thus preserving it here, even in name. The Nestorians 
have many practices, which to us might seem almost absurd; but 
which exert a strong influence in attaching them to the Christian 
religion. For instance, wdienever they write, or copy a Ms., at the 
top of each page on the right hand corner, they make three dots, a 
stroke of the pen underneath, and a single dot under that, to remind 
the reader of the doctrine x)f the Trinity , and the incarnation of 
Christ, — the three upper dots meaning, triune^ or three persons, but 
one God — the stroke, representing the divine throne, and the dot 
beneath, the human nature of our Lord. The value of such expe- 
dients can be fully appreciated only where this cardinal doc- 
trine of our religion is virulently blasphemed, as is the case in Mu- 
hammedan countries. In like manner, in accordance with a verse 
in the chapter expounded to-day, Whatsoever ye do, in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord .Tesus,” — they always repeat, 
as a kind of charm, “ in thy name, O Lord,” whenever they engage 
in any act or undertaking however trivial. The thoughtlessness 
and even levity with which thi.s is often done, is indeed painful to 
observe; still, the practice, on the whole, contributes much to in- 
spire in them a general regard and reverence for that Name which 
all heaven adores, but which, in these benighted lands, is so habit- 
ually and wantonly blasphemed. 

June 10. A day or two since, in a bundle of papers from Ameri- 
ca, I received from a friend two numbers of “ a Biblical Catechism 
designed for Infant-schools,” prepared for the Massachusetts Sab- 
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bath School Society.. This morning, I put one of the numbers into 
^the hands of John, who has become master of our language sulfi- 
ciently to read, with considerable ease, almost any of our books on 
common subjects. John Whs greatly delighted with the catechism, 
and at length brought it into my study, and commenced reading 
and explaining it to the bishop and priest who #^re with me. They 
too seemed equally pleeused and promptly answered the questions, 
as John proposed them in order,, through nearly >he whole of the 
first number. They were particularly gratified t<Wnd that™ a bcKik, 
from distant America, should be so fully adapt^ to their own 
Scriptures, and the bishop remarked of it, “ here ia|a fresh ev idence 
that your religion and ours are essentially one.” • Ahn proposes to 
translate this catechism, for the use of our N|&torian Sabbath 
Schools. He can do it without muchj^sistanofif.and it may thus 
be very useful, — perhaos the means of salvation to some who are 
ready to perish. Our* friends in America, Vty. sending us smalf 
works, which can there be purchased for a few cents, may do in- 
calculable good with a trifling pecuniary sacrifice. 

June 13. The deacon from Mar Sergis called on me for a Bible, 
which I promised him at the time we visited his village. He was 
highly gratified with the treasure, implored many blessings to rest 
on me in return, promising also to attend our seminary and learn to 
read. In thus scatt(?ring copies of the Scriptures among this peo- 
ple, as well as in our other humble efforts for their benefit, we are 
encouraged by the parables and the promises of our Lord. The 
kingdom of heaven, in his account* of it, resembles the grain of 
mustard seed, which at length becomes a tree ; and again, the small 
piece of leaven, which silently diffuses itself through the whole lump. 
The word of the Lord vvill not return j^nto him void. 


CHAPTER XXIH. 


.lOURNAL: AUGUST— DKCKMRKR, bSil). 

“It opens a new chapter in a parent’s life to bury a child,” was 
the remark of one who had read this chapter with the bleeding, yet 
soothed and acciuicscing, sensibilities, of a Christian parent. We 
were culled, July 23, to read that painful chapter a second time, in 
the death of Justin Humphrey, our youngest son, after a severe sick- 
ness of two wetiks. His disease appeared at first to be only a bil- 
ious diarrhcKa, which, however, soon passed into a violent fever. 
We were obliged to watch its progress, while it preyed upon our 
nelpless little one, ignorant alike of its precise nature and of aiiv 
49 
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means by which it might be arrested or mitigated^ with no physician 
within five hundred miles of us, — a position like that in which we 
had met our former bereavement, more trying to parents than can 
be known till experienced. Our babe was nearly a year old, and 
had never been ill an hour until seized by the disease of which he 
died. Worn out with watching and solicitude, during his sickness, 
Mrs. P. had become feeble, and this, together with some items of 
business for our mission, led us to make an excursion to Tabreez, 
in the hope that her health might be benehtted by the change of air 
and scene. 

Aiig. 3. We reached Tabreez at 7 o’clock in the morning. 
Our journey was comfortable and had the desired effect of restoring 
Mrs. P. to her usual health. Soon after our arrival, Mr. Merj-ick 
put into my hand the following lines, which he had penned after 
hearing of the death of our little boy. An infant sister had died 
five years before, and a brother survived. J. H. was the first one 
removed by death, of the five infant children of members of our 
mission, who were born within the period of two months and bap- 
tized the same day, as noticed in a preceding chapter. These 
facts will explain some allusions in the lines that follow. . If an 
apology be needed for their insertion, it must be found in the hearts 
of bereaved parents, in the solitude of a benighted land. 


‘‘ To the Rev. J. and Mrs. C. B. P., the following lines are af- 
fectionately inscribed, by their sympathizing missionary brother, 

James L. Merrick. 


Tabreez^ July 28, J839. 


# 

The Infant’s Call. 

Brother cherub, come away ! 

’Ti^^tlly sister spirit <5alls ; — 

Join our blissful, bright array, 

Where the sweetest glory falls, 
Around the Saviour’s blessed throne, 
Who for us infants did atone. 

Beauteous angel, let mo stay, 

In affection’s tender arms; 

What should tempt me now to strtay ? 
Strangers fill me with alarms. 

O, dost thou kkow a parent’s love, 

And all the filial joys I prove ? 

Brother, brother, dost thou know, 
Who it is that callcth thee ? 

Thy own sister ! spared all woe. 

By going home in infancy i 
parents are mi/ parents too, 

And loves were ours as now with you. 
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Lovely spirit, can it be, 

Thou so beautiful and bright, 

Art akin the least to me, 

Filled with pleasure and affright? 
Perfection seeming half-divine, 

Beams awful tliro’ those smiles of thine^ 

Darling brother, do not fear. 

Gentler than a motlier’a care. 

Free from every sigh and tear, 

Is the kindness you shall share ; 

And all that in mt now you see. 

Soon, soon, dear brother, thou shalt be. 

Angel, what will brother say, 

When he finds that 1 am gone 1 
Who will cheer him day by day ; 

Meet him smiling as the morn ? 

Ah, why should he be left alone^ 

And T removed to worlds unknown \ 

lively brother, do not call 
Me an angel with awed tonej 
I’m thy sister^ loving all, 

Thy fond heart prodaims its own. 
Yo\i need not love our dear ones less, 
For sharing heavenly happiness. ' 

Lovely sister, is it true? 

In our circle then remain ; 

We will share our joys with you ; 

You shall lead our blooming train. 
How happy then we all shall be. 

Sweet seraph sister, here with thee. 

Well I know the silken ties, 

Twining round your little band; 

And the tide of syiupatbies, 

Flowing full on every liaiul. 

But, know, the golden chains above. 
Arc infinite, eternal love ! 

Dost thou know how near our birth ? 
Five baptized one blessed hour ! 

Let ns bloom awhile on earth. 
Twining in affection’s bower. 

O why sliould such a beauteous wreath, 
So soon be marred by ruthless deatli f 

Dearest brother, I was there. 

With an infiint angel band, 

Hymning in the hallowed air, 

Him who baptism did command. 
Come ! w'e’ll oft return and sec. 

The dear ones now detaining thee. 

Dearest sister, much inclined, 

Still I cling to those below. 

Where my hi'art has fomlly twined ; 
Oilier worlds 1 little know. 
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Vou must be very happy there ; 
lire long may we your glory share- 

Brother, lift thine eyes above ! 

Secst thou Him in titles divine ? 

, Image of eternal love ; 

0 how sweet his glories shine ! 

Behold, he e-omes, what raptures swell, 

At thy approach, Immanuel ! 

Sister bear me on thy wing ; 

Let us meet Him in the skies! 

Look! I’m like thee! how’ they sing; 

1 ^ouder, sweeter, as they rise ! 

Hail ! O my Saviour and my Lord ! 

By infant hosts untold adored.” 

The reader hardly need be told, that this beautiful wreath for the 
tomb of our babe, was very soothing to our wounded hearts, at that 
time, and hardly less so in the re-perusal, when our only surviving 
child and the remaining four of the band of Jive, were suddenly 
taken from us, a few months afterward. 

Au^r, 5. Wishing to improve my time to advantage while at Ta- 
breez, I engaged a Aleerza to give me lessons in Persian. He is 
the same who taught me the Turkish language; soon after our first 
arrival in Persia. He was for two years a member of Mr. Haas’s 
school, and has thus become quite iiitelligeut, is much attached to 
missionaries, and, professedly, to their object. He once made the 
declaration to one of the German brethren, “ I believe in Jesus;” 
and he has often made similar remarks to me. Were he not re- 
strained by the terror of Muhammedaii intolerance, I little doubt that 
he would gladly make an open profession of Christianity. Though 
convinced of its truth, he has, however, probably, l)ut very itTadc- 
quate views of its s{)iritual requisitions. 

Aug. 23. My Meerza stated to me, that last night, to use his own 
words, he “ preached to a large number of Alussulmans, from the 
fifth chapter of Matthew;” and when at the close, be demanded, 
what word of that chapter is not good, “ all exclaimed, that it wavS 
excellent.” Who can tell what good may result from the impres- 
sions which he and many other young Mussulmans received in that 
missionary school ? 

Aug. 24. In company with Mr. Merrick, I waited on Kahramau 
Meerza, the prince-governor of Azerbijau. He has just returned 
from Tehran. The king rewiirded his late visit to the capital, with 
considerable increase of power, both in the extent of his territory 
and of his prerogatives. His title now is, Ndib Sultdn — lord lie^i- 
tenant — the same which his father, Abbas Meerza, had, while he 
was so long heir-apparent to the throne. On the prince’s arrival, 
to make his courtiers and officers sensible of his augmented author- 
ity, he ordered a Persian noble to be seized and bastinadoed, and 
fined him two thousand dollars, without alleging any particular 
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reason. We might deeply regret this act of arbitrary despotism, 
were it not, that there are very few Persian nobles in the empire 
who do not richly deserve such treatment, for the wicked extortion 
and oppression, which they exercise on the poor ; — and His Royal 
Highness, doubtless, had some desert of this kind in mind, in the 
infliction of this punishment. 

The prince inquired very kindly after our welfare and told us, as 
we left him, that if we should need his aid at any time, we must 
not hesitate to let him know it. We enjoy much quiet under his 
government, in the prosecution of our labors, and are under great 
obligation to him, and yet more to Him who has the hearts of kings 
and princes in his hands. 

The Emeer-i-nizam, chief of the army^ (who is the acting gover- 
nor of Azerbijan,) has also just returned from a summer excursion ; 
and his arrival quelled at once the refractory movements of the mob, 
that had thrown Tabreez into an uproar, and all the Christians, 
both natives and foreigners, into imminent peril. This excitement, ' 
as is often the case in Persia, arose from the most trifling cause, — a 
quarred in the bazar about a bridle, between a blacksmith and an 
Armenian muleteer, who was a Russian subject and thus emboldened 
to use his tongue. Opprobrious epithets were exchanged, their re- 
spective religions were mutually reviled ; and the flame thus kindled 
Hashed o^er the city like lightning. Death was threatened against 
all the infidels, (Christians,) stones were hurled at thern and their 
houses by infuriated crowds headed by the Lootee, ayd the pernns- 
sion of the High Priest only seemed to be needed to carry the bloody 
tragedy into fatal execution. The excitement continued more or 
less for several days, until the Emeer-i-nizam, approaching the city 
with several regiments of troops, frightened the leaders, and quiet 
was again restored. 

Seyt. 2. Yesterday, the English monthly courier came in from 
Erzroom, but brought us no letters, as he had been robbed of his 
packet on the road. This is a sad disappointment to us and others ; 
but it cannot be remedied. The lawless Koords will be very un- 
likely to restore the letters, though useless to them. In the packet 
were twenty-five dollars, forwarded to us by our friend Dr. Riach, 
from Erzroom, (where the British embassy to Persia are now 
stopping,) most of it contributed by himself, as another donation 
lo the American Tract Society, — the only money which the ma- 
rauders realized in their robbery. Dr. Riach intends to repeat his 
contribution, that the Tract Society may not suffer, so far as he is 
concerned. This is the first instance in which an English courier, 
on that wild route, has been robbed, since I came to Persia ; and 
not one of our letters, to iny knowledge, has ever before been lost, 
either on the ocean or on the land. We are deeply'indcbted to the 
English government, not only for the regular and safe transmission 
of our letters to and from Constantinople, but also for the terms on 
which they are transmitted. When the German missionaries re- 
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sided at Tabreez, they were accustomed to pay the Russian post 
to St. Petersburg a sum not varying much from two hundred and 
fifty ddlars annually ; and this was only their due proportion to 
meet the actual expenses, their letters being charged % weight. 
But all the letters and other communications of our mission pass 
between Constantinople and Persia, by the English courier, without 
the charge of a farthing. 

Sept. 4. I employed a Persian Seyed, to engrave a small marble 
slab to be placed over the grave of our little boy. More than four 
years ago, I employed the same person to prepare a similar slab for 
the grave of our first child, who died in Tabreez. He requested 
of me at that time a Persian New Testament, which he informs me 
he read, and then lent it to a friend who resides in a distant, town. 
By questioning him a little, 1 found that he had read the New Tes- 
tament and retains in his memory important portions of it He 
begged another copy which I presented him ; also a copy of the 
^ Psalms. 

This Seyed is a Persian physician. Observing, to-day, that Wil- 
liam, our surviving little boy, appeared ill, he offered \o prescribe 
for him and would warrant a cure. The proposed prescription 
consisted of a passage, extracted from the Koran, which the patient 
must eat This incident explains a circumstance, that was a lu- 
dicrous enigma to us, when we first opened our medical efispensary 
at Oroomiah. The sick, when receiving their doses, often inquired 
whether they should swallow the paper enclosing the medicine, as 
well as the medicine itself, — and some actually swallowed the en- 
velope. They had been accustomed to the above-named Persian 
prescription. And strange to tell, it docs actually effect cures. 
The mezmerizer may perhaps best divine the reason ; though it is 
well known to all, that the nervous system has much to do with di- 
vers diseases. 

The medical profession, in Persia, is a most flagrant system of 
quackery. Naturally superstitious and supremely devoted to the 
body, the people have great reverence for physicians; and much as 
they suffer, from empiricism, they are never tired of seeking relief 
from impostors. This profession is usually united with the cleri- 
cal, in some of the inferior Mooliahs. And unhappily, native Per- 
sians are not the only empiricists in the coumtry. Almost every 
vagrant European, who strolls into Persia with no means of obtain- 
ing a living, becomes physician, and is sure to find good business 
in, that calling, though better in the amount of his practice than in 
i&vjucrativeness ; for a Persian will never pay a farthing to any 
% l^y so long as he can avoid it. ^ 

Sept 9. We started for Oroomiah, having much occasion to be 
grateful for mercies experienced during our visit at Tabreez, — par- 
ticularly in the restoration to health from a very distressing sickness 
of one of the infant twin-daughters left by Mrs. Grant, whom Mrs. 
P. had taken to nurse, after the death of our babe. At Yavshanlee— 
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a Tin ag|e about midway — ;we mot our good friend, the governor of 
Oroomiah, on his way to Tabr6ez. I called on his Excellency at 
his tent. Instead of travelling the direct road, he had come by a 
circuitous rgute and stopped a few days at his favorite summer vil- 
lage, situated in a small glen, on the shore of the lake, in the bold 
projecting ridge of mountains which separates Salmas from Oroo- 
miah, and he urged me so strongly to go by way of that village and 
spend a few days there,^ — at the same time directing the ket-kh6d6h, 
who was then in his retinue, to conduct us thither and entertain us 
at his house, — that I deemed it hardly civil to decline the attention. 

Sept, 13. While we should have much preferred the nearest 
road, we still regarded it in the light of duty to show that we duly 
appreciated the kindness of the governor, and resolved on encoun- 
tering an addition of ten or twelve miles to the length of our Jour- 
ney and a much rougher road, for the sake of complying with his 
invitation. As, however, we skirted the beautiful lake, mile after 
mile, on the very brink of the promontory, by a most romantic 
route, which we had never before travelled, we no longer regretted 
the arrangement. We reached the village about 8 o’clock in the 
morning,, were ^conducted to the dwelling of our host, and in half 
an hour, an excellent breakfast was spread before us. Instead of 
lingering several days in this rural paradise, as his Excellency had 
invited us to do, we felt constrained to hasten on our way, in the 
hope of reaching home this week. We took our leave of the vil- 
lagers about noon ; and by continuing the same romantic route, we 
reached Gavalan, after a ride of four hours. 

Sept. 14. We started at midnight and reached home about 9 
o’clock in the morning. Our last stage was considerably longer 
than the preceding ones, which required us to start at that early 
hour. We commoiil} set off at 3 o’clock, A. M. and reached our 
nienzily about nine, thus enjoying refreshing sleep during the night 
and avoiding the penetrating heat of the sun on our ride. Thus, 
too, we had the privilege of spending a long and quiet day under our 
little tent, which we were usually able to pitch near a cluster of 
trees, qnd beguiled the hours by perusing the periodicals from 
America which reached us just before we left Tabreez. As cold 
water to a thirsty sdlil, so is good news from a far country. How 
did our hearts rejoice^ as we read and conversed of the glorious 
things which the Lord is doing for Zion in our loved native land, 
at the Sandwich Islands and in other parts of the world ! But we 
were also not a little saddened. How appalling is the spirit of war, so 
easily excited through the length and breadth of Christian America I 
We trust that it will prove but, the unavailing clamor of restless 
demagogue. And hardly less belligerent are some portions of the 
church in America. How’ important that we pray and labor for 
the peace of Jerusalem. 

Sept. 25. Priest Dunka arrived from the mountains where he 
has been spending his summer vacation. He informed me, that he 
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has employed much of his time, during this interval, in preaching 
the gospel in the villages in the vicinity of his home. The people 
of that region, he says, have very little instruction, and they crowd- 
ed around him to hear, and were as eager in listening, to use his 
own words, “ as people dying of thirst are eager for cold water.” 
Priest Dunka has a very good knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
shows a commendable zeal in laboring to enlighten his people. 
He states that two priests of his acquaintance, who do not under- 
stand their ancient language, had resolved to come with him and 
attend our seminary ; but their Xoordish chief demanded of them 
a heavier present, for the privilege, than they could pay, and they 
were thus prevented. 

Sept* 2(j. This evening, John commenced reading the Memoir 
of Obookiah, to a circle of Nestorians, who are members of the 
seminary ; and the parts which they did not understand in English, 
he translated into the native language. . All present were exceed- 
ingly interested with the narrative. 

Sept* 27* Back about thirty miles among the mountains is a 
celebrated Nestorian church, bearing the name and consecrated to 
the memory of a favorite saint. On that saint’s day, the people 
from all quarters flock together to the said church. At the present 
time, the Hakkary Koords are pasturing their flocks in the same 
region, and on the late festival, most of the Nestorians of this vi- 
cinity were thus deterred from going to the church. A few, how- 
ever, had the temerity to make the attempt, carrying with them 
presents to the Koordish chiefs, which they hoped would prove suc- 
cessful passports. But the Koords seized both presents and Ncs- 
torians, and now demand a heavy ransom for their release. The 
Nestorians resort to that church to otfer sarrijiees ; i. e. they carry 
gifts, in memory of the saint whose name it bears, and present them 
to the priest or the poor people of the village. They do the same, 
on other saints’ days, at other churches, bearing their respective 
names. Often, also, individuals make special offerings, to avert 
evils, or thankfully to recognize mercies. In such cases, they 
usually slay an animal, large or small, according to their ability, a 
portion of which they give to their pastor, and distribute the rest 
among their poor neighbors. The animal is not necessarily slain 
at a «diurch, nor by a priest ; nor is there so much that is reVi^ion^ 
in the practice, as the term saenfiee, might seem to imply; thougli 
in English, wc use that term in the same way, in a figurative and 
very general manner. 

Sept* 30. I employed our translators, to-day, in the preparation 
of a small tract on Romanism, which seems to be called for, by the 
revival of Papal efforts in Persia, that have a direct refenence to the 
conversion of the Nestorians. It is made up of a few simple scrip- 
tural reasons for not embracing Papacy, taken principally from the 
tract on the same subject, published by the American Tract Socie- 
ty. The priests manifest a very peculiar interest in the subject 
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and preparation of this document. As the corrupt doctrines and 
practices of the Romish church, many of which the Nestorrans as 
heartily reprobate as Prostestants can, were drawn out, and pas- 
sages of Scripture in refutation of them were placed opposite, they 
were surprised and delighted with the fulness and explicitness of 
the Bible against such corruptions. “ These proof-texts,” said 
priest Dunka, “ come point-blank against the Catholics like shoot- 
ing at a marky Said Abraham, “ How pleiised priest Yohannan, 
(the principal of our seminary,) will be, when he reads this little 
book.” “ Such labors,” continued priest Dunka, “ are works of 
charity ; so far as you thus aid us, Sir, to jvield the sword of the spir- 
it in defence of the truth, the Lord will reward you.” And again ; 

Whenever my people, back in the mountains, shall inquire what 
I am adding to my knowledge by living with the American mission- 
aries, this little book will furnish an answer.” 

Oct. 1 . I rode to Ardishai to visit Mar Gabriel. Hitherto we 
have been less successful in reaching this bishop with our influence 
than either of the others in this province, on account of his juvenile 
fickleness and unreasonableness. My interview with him, today, 
was very satisfactory. We made arrangements for the immediate 
commencement of a school in his village, in case our mission, 
whose representative I was, shall agree to the terms I proposed. 
When the Catholic emissaries w^ere here a year ago, they visited 
Mar Gabriel, and endeavored to make him their prize; but he hap- 
j^ly did not yield, and has even surprised them and us by some 
bold strokes in opposition to the Papists. There has long been a 
nucleus of Papacy in his village, and after the visit of the Jesuit 
above-named, all the Catholics who reside there became very zeal- 
ous in their elToxts to make proselytes among Mar Gabriel’s people, 
which so much annoyed him, that he entered the church which they 
had taken from the Nestorians, and stripped it of every crucifix, 
image, picture and charm; and to-day, he brought them all before 
me, carelessly rolled up in a great htmdle, as a trophy of his zeal 
for the Lord, and submitted the question, whether, in the circum- 
stances of the case, it were not a meritorious proceeding. 

I rode down to the lake, in company with Mar Gabriel, lo ex- 
amine the salt on the shore. The quantity deposited there is im- 
mense beyond conception. The water rises, every spring, from 
three to five or six feet, during the annual freshets from rains and 
the melting of snow on the surrounding mountains ; and as these 
cease, the lake gradually retires to its summer level. In most places, 
the land near it is flat, and only a few feet higher than the water, 
and is therefore extensively overflown in the spring. As the waters 
gradually subside, a very thin coat of salt is left on the land thus 
overflown. But to procure salt, clean and in large quantities, the 
following course is adopted. Small entrenchments, eight or ten 
inches high, enclosing a few acres each, are thrown up in autumn 
near the lake. These dykes detain a sufficient depth of water, when 
50 
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the body of the lake retires, to deposite % hyev of fine white salt, 
from one to three indies in thickness, whien is chrystalized by the 
evaporation under the summer sun. I rode many miles, to-day, 
over a pure sheet of snow-white salt, glistening most brilliantly un- 
der the clear sky. The incrustation is quite hard ; but it only 
slightly attaches to the moist ground below, Men, with wooden 
mallets furnished with long handles, pass over the sheet and beat it 
in pieces, and others follow them and shovel the salt into heaps. If 
it is not immediately to be. placed upon the backs of donkeys and 
carried to market, the heaps arc collected into conical piles, as large 
as a small dwelling ; and these are covered with a tiiick layer of 
mud from the spot, which hardens under the sun and will effectually 
shield the contents from snow and rain for a long period. Salt of 
course commands a price here little more than sufficient to pay for 
the transportation. On the shore of the lake, it possesses hardly an 
assignable value. All the salt^ which is not secured in the manner 
} mentioned, disappears under the rains and snows of autumn 
and winter. The natives state that, for the last five or six years, the 
minimum level of the waters of the lake has been several feel higher 
than at former periods. And some add, that before this rise, per- 
manent salt banks had gradually accumulated on the shore which 
are now buried under the water. It is a known fact, that in a small 
pond, six or eight feet deep, separated from the lake by a narrow 
strip of land, salt is always found at the bottom in great abundape^ 
The low land, in the near vicinity of the lake, on all sides, t« tp 
impregnated with salt, that it produces no vegetation, except a weeci 
which the Persians collect and burn to procure an alkali for making 
glass. I examined several holes, a few feet deep, on the shore, but 
could discover no distinct la3ws of salt, alternating witli strata of 
sand, which some have supposed to exist. The interior surfaces were 
incrusted with a very thin coat, that had been dried by the sun. There 
are immense tracts of salt land — salt deserts, as they are often call- 
ed, — in different parts of Persia. The natives say, that one third 
of their country is Shorikdt — saltish. The salt mountain near Ta^ 
breez is based on the great salt plain which extends to the lake, and 
the same is true of one of the mines between Khoy and Salmas. 

In the region of Lake Oroomiah are many mineral springs of vari- 
ous descriptions. At one locality, on the eastern side, near the vil- 
lage Leewan, three springs issue within a space of eight or ten yards, 
each differing from the rest in the quality of its water. One is a 
hot spring, — the second, acid, — and the third, highly sulphurous and 
fetid. And on the opposite side of a small fresh- water stream is a 
fourth, which is impregnated with iron. On the mountain ridge 
between Oroomiah and Saltnas, is a warm spring, which Malek 
Kasem Meerza has fitted up for a public bath, and generously keeps 
open for the gratuitous use of both Muhammedaus and Christians. 
The springs near Maragha, which are supposed to deposite the 
beautiful alabaster,*! have elsewhere inentioued* The geology o\ 
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this region' is exceedingly intercstirtg, bttli vefy little understood. 
Has it not a striking resemblantie, in its salt mountains, lake, etc. 
to the vafifey of the Head Sea ? I have forwarded a few specimens 
artd stated some facts to Frof. Hitchcock of Amherst, some of which 
he has presented to the attention of the Association of American 
Geologists and Naturalists. 

I have often regretted my inability to contribute more to the in- 
terests of the natural sciences, by not possessing a better acquain- 
tance with them ; and did not my missionary work press with a moun- 
tain weight upon me, I should be strongly tempted at least to study 
Oeology in a somewhat systematic manner, so wonderfully interest- 
ing' does the face of Persia appear, in a geological point of view. 
This and the other natural sciences have peculiar claims on foreign 
missionaries, who, visiting, as they do, all parts of the world, enjoy 
opportunities for contributing' to the advancement of this department 
of knowledge, with almost no sacrifice of time or effort, which are 
possessed by no other class of American citizens. Candidates for 
missions should have this in mind, and as they would increase their 
future usefulness, secure a good practical knowledge of the physical 
sciences, as an important part of theif academical education. I 
need not remind them, at this day, that ^uch knowledge is neither 
hostile nor foreign to the missionary’s grand object. For it can 
hardly now be doubted, that it is the combined light of all truth, 
— scientific rts well as religious, which is to usher in, artd indeed 
constitute, the radiant effulgence of millennial day. 

Ovt, 4. Mr Stocking went to Ardishai and completed the ar- 
rangement with Mar Gabriel for a school. The measure is very 
timely; particularly, as last evening Mar Gabriel received a letter 
from the Catholic bishop of Salmas, signed also by a, French Jesuit 
who is now there, flattering that vain young man with the most ful- 
some string of bombastic epithets and compliments that even aii 
oriental tongtie can furnish; proposing to visit him and evincing a 
determination, if possible, to bring him over to the interest of Rome. 
We have placed an excellent teacher, priest Yohannan, over that 
school for a time, as we regard both the place and the undertaking 
very important, in their relation to the general interests of our work. 

Oct, 6. Tooth-ache and a swelled face prevented iny preaching 
this afternoon, and Mr, Stocking conducted a meeting in liiy place. 
Just at dark, a messenger arrived from Mar Gabriel, stating that 
the bishop wished me to come to his village as soon as possible ; as 
the Papal emissaries were in the city and would come to visit hint 
to-morrow. Regarding tlie emergency as one of importance to our 
mission, Mr. Stocking and myself determined to start immediately 
for Ardishki, — iny tooth-ache and swelled face, the distance, (fif- 
teen miles,) and the darkness of the night notwithstanding. We 
reached the village about eleven o’clock in the evening, and at 
length succeeded in rousing Mar Gabriel, who, with the rest of the 
villagei-s, was* in profound afeep, hardly having expected us until the 
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next morning. We were soon seated around a lamp, and priest Yo- 
hannan, the teacher, requested all present, except Mr. Stocking and 
myself, to retire, while he should state to us the object of the bishop 
in sending for us; the substance of which proved to be as follows; 
viz. Mar Gabriel, fancying himself to have been slighted by his 
clerical brethren, and being strongly assailed by the Papal emissa- 
ries with flatteries and promises had, in an evil hour, yielded to the 
temptation and given some encouragement allowing them to come 
among his people. On reflection, however, he had repented of the 
rash step, and now wished to rid himself of them. At first the bishop 
desired us to remain until they should come, that we might be with 
him and shield him by our presence from their solicitations. But 
on farther reflection, he shrunk from seeing them in person, and re- 
solved to prepare for them a letter, declining an interview, and then 
return home with us to the city. He accordingly directed priest 
Dunka, who was with us, to write a letter, to the principal Jesuit, 
which he dictated as follows, viz. “Be it known to you, M. B. 
that I did once give you some encouragement to come here to open 
schools. But my people, being apprised of this, have rallied around 
me and declared, that if I encourage you, deceivers as you are, to 
come among them, they will all forsake me, and no longer acknow- 
ledge me as their bishop. Be it known to you, therefore, that I 
have nothing farther to do with you, and you must beware of coming 
into any village among my people.’' We stJirted for home about 3 
o’clock, A. M., Mar Gabriel accompanying us, and arrived a little 
after break of day, much fatigued with the nocturnal ride, accompa- 
nied, in my case, with serious indisposition. The hand of God, 
however, was so apparent in our being summoned to Ardishai, in 
this juncture of affairs, that our weariness was matter of mutual 
congratulation.* Immediately on reaching the city, Mar Gabriel 
sent his letter to the Jesuit, who was quite surprised and not a little 
enraged, on receiving it, and returned a verbal answer, that he 
should pay no regard to the bishop, but go on with the royal au- 
thority of which he said he was in possession, and establish schools 
where lie pleased. Our patrons* at home should have in mind, that 
the most formidable antagonist which their missionaries in Asia 
have to encounter, is Papal influence. If there is one human be- 
ing, of whom more than all others, the strong language of the apos- 
tle to Elymas, the sorcerer, “ thou enemy of righteousness, thou 
child of the devil,” may be applied, that individual is the European 
Jesuit, in his wily efforts to oppose and embarrass Protestant mis- 
sionaries. 

Oct, 7. The Persian noble, who interrupted our building’at 
Gavalan, beat and abused our workmen, bastinadoed the unoffend- 
ing bishop, and extorted from him and his father 250 dollars, does 
not finally escape with entire impunity. We reported tVie matter 
to the Russian consul-general, at the time, and he promptly laid it 
before the Emeer-i-nizam, demanding redress. The Erneer sent a 
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sheriff to Orootniah with orders to take from the Khan the extorted 
money, and restore it to the rightful owners. The Khan, however, 
who is an obstinate man, struggled hard, by bribing the sheriff and 
in other ways, to evade justice. Our royal friend, Malek Kasem 
Meerza, happened, at this time, to be at the capital and in great 
favor with the king. And Mr. Merrick, who is in intimate corres- 
pondence with that prince, detailed the whole affair to him in a let- 
ter. To-day, we received letters from Tabreez, and among others 
one that had just reached Mr. M. from Malek Kasem Meerza, in 
answer to his, from which the following is an extract. 

“ I have received your letters, the one on the 14th of August, 
and the other on the 24th of the same. I spoke to His Majesty 
about th^ disturbance given to the Rev. Mr. Perkins. Ilis Majesty 
ordered me to present him a petition on the subject. I did accord- 
ingly, in your name, as you may see. His Majesty was so kind as 
to write himself the answer on the upper part. You will take the 
trouble of reading the enclosed, and presenting it afterwards to His 
Royal Highness, Kahrarnan Meerza, [prince-governor of Azer- 
bijan,] but you will keep it in case of necessity. I hope any 
other molestation cannot happen. His Majesty has conferred on 
me the honor of being the chief of the public schools in Azerbijan, 
and has delivered to me also iirmans in favor of all. the gentlemen 
devoted to the public welfare,” [i. e. to the missionaries]. 

The answer which the king wrote with his own hand^* on the 
head of the petition presented by the prince, is the following. 

Royal Order. 

*^Kahra?ndn Mnrza : 

Those learned men [meaning the missionaries] must be held in 
honor; especially that holy slrangert who has come from the New 
World at his own expense, and teaches knowledge to our subjects. 
By Jill means, inquire into the wi|l)es of his heart, and cause him 
to be satisfied. Let him erect a cTwelling for himself there. And 
that man, Nazir Ali Khan, who has so much annoyed the man 
from the New World, you must surely punish.” 

This document was presented to Prince Kahrarnan Meerza, by 
Mr. Merrick, accompanied and assisted by Malek Mansoor Meerza, 
who has also shown much interest and kindness in our favor. The 

^ I’he dcsli-khod — avto^raphy of the king, on any doeunient, is n'garded 
as a mark of great respect shown to the person or partv in favor of whom it 
is giien, and as imparting special authority to the Joemment itself. The 
king's seal, and this only, is usually alfixed by the secretaries. 

t Having been longest in the country, iny name was more familiar to the 
authorities, than those of the other ineinbers of our mission, and I am there- 
fore referred to individually iu these documents. 
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psinee-gonreriMHr strongly Bepnmanded Naair M\ who was 

summoned to his presence orr the oecaeion, and ordered, him* to re*- 
store the whole of the extorted! money without delay. A sherilT 
came ifomediately to* Or6oniia4v and carried the king’s order, thus 
backed by the prince of the province, into executiom The com- 
mand of His Majesty could not be set aside, hard as the Kh&n still 
struggled to evade it, even until his: property was seized and sold, 
alike to raise the money he had unjustly taken, and to defray the 
heavy expenses of the whole adFair. The matter became extensive- 
ly known, and excited strong sympathy in our favor, from the 
peasant up to the throne. Thus does the Lord cause the wrath of 
man to praise him, and the remainder thereof restrain. 

We are laid under great obligation to Malek Kasem Mjeerza, for 
his kind agency in our behalf, in this instance, as well as for the 
interest which he has uniformly shown in our welfare, ever since 
we came to Persia. In behalf of our mission, I addressed to him at 
this time, the following letter, to acknowledge our obligations. 
I ought, perhaps, earlier in this volume, to have noticed the fact of 
having had frequent occasion, in the course of our work, to address 
superiors in Persia, in a more formal, and possibly, more courtly ^ 
manner, than may appear to all as suitable in a missionary, if it 
be so in a republican. I need only say, that we must be guided 
by. conventional usage, — becoming, on points unessential, all things 
to all men, — heeding the apostle’s injunction to be “ courteous,” and 
following his example in giving honor to whom honor is due, and 
using proper titles ^ as he did in addressing a heathen governor. 
Most Noble Festus, and as did Luke in dedicating his gospel, to the 
Most Eicellent Theophilus, There is of course the more need of 
particularity in these matters, where they are so much esteemed as 
they are in the East, and where omission might be regarded not 
only as a mark of rudeness and ignorance, but of intended dis- 
respect. 

Oroomiahf Oct. 9, 1839. 

To His Royal Highness, Malek%^asem Meerza, 

May it please your Royal Highness, — Permit me to inforin you, 
that we have been favored with the perusal of a letter from your 
Royal Highness to our esteemed friend, the Rev. J. L. Merrick, 
under date of the 3d ult., in which you mention your very kind 
agency in our behalf, in having stated to His Majesty the circum- 
stances pertaining to the annoyance.^ which we have experienced 
from Nazir Ali Khan, and procured orders, in His Majesty’^ s own 
hand writings for the redress of the same. 

I beg to assure you that we most highly appreciate these ne\y to- 
kens of your kindness to us, and your condescending interest in our 
welfare, as well as the very important favors themselves. These 
instances of your condescension and kindness lay us under obliga- 
tions to your Royal Highness, which it is impossible for us to ex- 
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press. But we beg to tender.you the assurance of our lively sense 
of them, and of our moet unfeigned gratitude. 

Nor can we forbear, in this connexion, lo express to your Royal 
Highness, our very deep and gratehil sense of his Majesty, the 
Shah’s, condescension, in the very gracious manner in which he has 
been pleased to notice, protect and encourage us. These most grati- 
fying tokens of His Majesty’s favor, cause us to look up to the foot of 
the throne with emotions of profound gratitude and to feel increasing- 
ly anxious to do all in our power to beneht his loyal subjects ; while 
it is our fervent and unceasing prayer, that the God of the universe, 
who has all gifts to bestow, would grant to His Majesty a full mea- 
sure of health — long life — great prosj)erity in the government of his 
empire, and the richest blessings both for time and eternity. 

We have the impression that Mr. Merrick has mentioned to your 
Royal Highness tlie very kind interest which your worthy brother, 
Maiek Mansoc^r Meerza, has always manifested in our welfare, — 
and particularly, in relation to the annoyances which we have suf- 
fered from Nazir Ali Khan. We are happy to inform you, that we 
feel ourselves laid under great obligation to His Royal Highness. 

Xn conclusion, we can only reiterate our heartfelt thanks for the 
many instances of your Highness’ interest and efforts for our w'el- 
fiire; while we would assure you, that it will not cease to be our 
fervent prayer, that the Lord may amply reward you for all these 
ftivors, by bestowing the highest blessings on you personally, and 
on all your interests in the present life, and by granting you, in the 
life to come, unfading and unending happiness. 

Permit me to add, that it is our particular prayer, that the Lord 
may grant complete success to your philanthropic and indefatigable 
efforts, to advance the civilization and welfare of the people of this 
country; and so far as our huiiihle instrumentality can contribute 
to facilitate these momentous objects, we beg to pledge to your 
Royal Highness, our most cordial cooperation. 

With sentiments of great respect and sincere gratitude, in which 
my colleagues most heartily unite with me, I have the honor to 
remain, 

Your Royal Highness’ most obedient servant, 


In behalf of the American mission- 
sionaries resident at Oroomiah, 


I (Signed) 


J. Perkins.” 


In this whole affair of our summer retreat, we see the importance 
of our standing in a favorable relation toward the Miihammedans, 
as we would be secure in our labors for the benefit of the Nesto- 
rians. Mr. Merrick has been able to reach the throne, by means 
of his acquaintance with Maiek K&sem Meerza, with an influence 
that secures to us prompt redress for injury and fiill protection. To 
i^aintain this favorable position, we must do good to the Muhain- 
medans as we have opportunity, as well as to their Nestorian sub- 
jects. 
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We are especially called upon to thank God and take courage^ 
for granting us such favor in the eyes of the king, princes and ru^ 
lers of Persia, at a time when we have so much needed it, in the 
absence of the English embassy. We naturally felt not a little so- 
licitude respecting the political rupture, between the English and 
Persian governments, to which allusion has been made, and the 
highly threatening prospect of immediate war between the two na- 
tions. The only alternative before us seemed, for some time, to be 
the abandonment of our charming missionary field, at least tempo- 
rarily, in the then incipient and critical state of its culture, or 
to entrust ourselves, in this remote Mohammedan land, to the 
mercy of the excited Persians, in the storms of hostile collision, 
who, we supposed, would naturally identify us with the English, 
whose protection we had previously enjoyed, — especially as our dis- 
tinct nationality as Americans, was still but very imperfectly under- 
stood. Some time before the English embassy withdrew* from the 
country, however, the Persian authorities, of their own accord, re- 
lieved us, (before we applied for the protection of the Russian embas- 
sy,) by pledging to us their efficient protection, whatever might be the 
issue of the pending difficulties between them and the English. 
“ Hitherto,” said the governor of Orbomiah, “ I have regarded ypu 
as rny brotlurs ; now that the English ambassador leaves the country, 
I shall assume the place of a fat Ittr to you.” And however treacher- 
ous the Persians may be toward foreigners in their diplomatic trans- 
actions, (and they are too justly charged with flagrant treachery in 
these matters,) they have, from the king down to the city magistrate, 
redeemed their pledge to extend to us uninterrupted protection. 

From whatever motives the Persians have thus protected us, the 
fact that we, .defenceless missionaries, were enabled to prosecute all 
our various and extended operations, in the heart of distant, Mu- 
hammedan Persia, without any interruption, during the almost three 
years’ absence of the only Protestant Christian embassy that had 
been in that country, — and while the power to which it belonged 
and whose protection we were known to have enjoyed, assumed a 
directly hostile attitude toward Persia, — strongly evinces the vigi- 
lant care of the great Head of missions, that the door of faith which 
He had opened for us unto the gentiles should not be closed, by po- 
litical commotions, however threjitening. And it is only one of a 
great many facts, connected with our work, which should, in all 
our prayers and labors for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, 
even amid approaching convulsions or a[)parent reverse.s, give us 
unwavering confidence in the security and stability of His cause, 
who himself rides upon the moral, as w’ell as the physical, whirl- 
wind and directs the storm. Indeed, the repeated favors which 
we have from time to time received, unsolicited, from the king and 
other members of the royal family in Persia, and which have con- 
tributed so essentially to our personal safety and the prosperity ol 
our work, have often delightfully impressed us, as being at least a 
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pAftial fulfilment of the cheering promises of Scripture to Zion in 
letter days, that kings shall be her nursing fathers and queens her 
nursing mothers. 

Dec. 23. William R., our little boy, came into my study where 
I sat translating with priests Abraham and Dunka. He has until 
recently been a very sickly, delicate child, but is now quite well. 

William,” said priest Dunka, has, by the divine blessiri^, be- 
come very healthy and fair, but Justin, had he lived, would have 
been much more fair. Thus the Lord, praised be his name, (con- 
tinued the priest,) always selects the best for himself. It was so 
also in my family.” Some time previous to the death of our child, 
priest Dunkadtad committed to the grave a very fine boy, to whom 
he referred in this last allusion. He was also bereaved of his wife 
about the same time ; and in connexion with the above remarks, he 
spoke very tenderly of her, saying that if ever there was a person 
who loved and feared God, he believed his departed wife was 
one. Observing that I listened with interest to his remarks, he 
proceeded to state, that often, on awaking in the night, he had found 
that his wife had risen and retired for prayer. And on his asking 
lier why she had risen, she would reply, that thoughts of God and 
eternity came over her with such deep solemnity, she could not 
sltep and felt constrained to rise and pray. 

With the amount of scriptural knowledge which many of the 
Nestorians possess, their attachment to the Bible and the Christian 
religion, and the serious, devotional habits of some of them, I can- 
not helj) hoping that there may be here and there a praying Anna 
and Simeon, even now waiting for the consolation of Israel. Such 
is the case of priest Dunka. He sustaineil his bereavement of a 
wife and child to whom he was tenderly attached, with a degree of 
resignation that would adorn a Christian. Nor have we, during his 
long re.sidence wdlh us, known anything amiss in his conduct. And 
may not his wife also, if his account of her be correct, have been a 
humble disciple of Christ 1 Much the same is true of some others, 
who have come under the influence of our mission ; and we know 
not of how many more, with whom we have no personal acquaint- 
ance. 

Dec. 25. Our Miihammedan Meerza attended our Christmas 
service, and expressed himself highly pleased wdth the sermon on 
the occasion, which was preached by Mr. Jones, from the text, 
“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth, peace, good will toward 
men.” His knowledge of English, though imperfect, is such as 
enabled him to understand a considerable pari of the sermon ; and 
his •commendation of it shows that he is at least very lihcrnl for a 
Mussulman. This Meerza has often attended our religious meet- 
ings, kneeling with us in prayer, and reading in turn his verse of 
Scripture in Bible-class exercises. 

Dec. 20. As I was returning from the bazar, my attention was 
arrested by a crowd of men, with an individual in custody, moving 
51 
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toward the palace of the governor. On asking the cause, I was 
told that the man had been drinking wine. And on farther inquiry, 
I learned that the governor has recently issued a special order for 
the arrest of all persons who shall be detected in wine-drinking. 
Here is temperance with a witness. The worthy governor, more- 
over, places the crime ^ wholly on religious ground, — the Prophet 
having forbidden the use of wine. With all his Excellency’s rigor, 
however, he cannot stay the swelling tide. Probably nine tenths of 
the Muharnmedans of Oroomiah use wine in secret at least ; and 
many of them indulge in it to brutal intoxication. And this inef- 
fectual attempt to arrest the practice, on religious ground, is but 
one of the innumerable indications which we witness^that Islamisin 
is on the wane. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

JOURNAL ; JANIJARY—MARCTI, 1840. • 

The following note was brought to me to-day, Jan. 1 , by a Koord- 
ish chief who received it under the walls of Jferat about fifteen 
months ago. To make it as secure as possible, the Koord ripped 
open the skirt of his garment, placed it between the folds and again 
stitched them together. On reaching his home, about a thousand 
miles from Herat, he remembered that he had taken a note in charge 
for me, but had forgotten what disposal he made of it. Aye.ar after- 
ward, it occurred to him, that he had enclosed it within the skirt of 
his garment, and he lost no time in coming a day’s journey, frojathe 
mountains back of Oroomiah, on purpose to bring it. This was faith- 
ful for a Koord. The note was almost worn out, in common with tlie 
garment itself, but the writing was still legible. It was as follows; 

“ My dear friend, 

By Ismail Aga, a worthy Koordish friend of mine, I send a few 
lines to express the interest 1 take in your undertaking at Ordoniiah, 
in planting the principles of the gospel. May the Almighty bless 
you in this his special service ! 1 received here a very interesting 

account of your proceedings and of the res^)ect with wiiich you arc 
held to the glory of Christ’s name and your own eternal profit, from 
Ibrahim Khaleel Khan, Affshar, also one of your well-wishers. Re- 
member me kindly to your circle and ever believe me, not only for 
the sake of your work and younself, but for the sake of the friends I 
have in your land, ' Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) C. Stoddart. 

Royal Camp, near Herat, Sth Sept. 1838. 
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P. S. To-morrow, the Shah leaves this with his forces, at British 
recommendation, and peace is restored to this unhappy neighbor- 
hood and city. Thanks to God. C. S.” 

The writer of the above is Lieut. Col. Stoddart, the officer sent 
by the ambassador to announce to the king the demand of the En- 
glish government, that his Persian Majesty should raise the siege of 
Herat. 

Jan. 4. The English are rapidly extending their conquests in 
Affghanistan. This opens an encouraging prospect to the churches. 
There may, soon, be no more difficulty in sending missionaries into 
those wild, remote regions, enjoying English protection, than into 
India. And the tide of European light which will roll up the Indus, 
as English political influence prepares the way, cannot fail to do 
much to civilize the inhabitants of central Asia and facilitate the 
progress of the gospel. IIow instructive to watch the hand of Pro- 
vidence, in the political changes in these Eastern countries 1 A 
temporary rupture was permitted to take place between England 
and Persia, which has harmed nobody, but is leading to the con- 
(juest of the vast territories of Affghanistan, by an English army, and 
will probably result in the rapid increase of English influence in 
Persia and all these regions. 

Jan. 7. We have just enjoyed a visit from Mr. Abbot, an English 
merchant resident at Tabreez.’*^ He is a gentleman from whom we 
have experienced much kindness, shice we came to Persia ; and it 
gives us sincere pleasure to erijoy a visit from him, — particularly 
as our situation is so remote that we seldom see a European. Mr. 
A., though not a professor of religion, cherishes great respect for it 
and manifests much interest in our missionary objects and opera- 
tionst. Being an intelligent, discriminating man, and familiar with 
these Eastern lands, his opinion on many points pertaining to our 
work is valuable. In conversation in relation to Persia, he express- 
ed to me the opinion, that it would erelong fall into the hands of 
some Christian power, or powers, which is indeed but the echo of 
the universal apprehension and expectation of the natives, — and that 
no sooner will this be the case, than multitudes ot the Persians will 
embrace Christianity. All the Six)fees, (Persian transcendentalists,) 
said Mr. A. are only waiting for such a change to protect them, 
and they will publicly abjure the Mahammedan system; and in this 
point of view, he continued, there is great encouragement tor mis- 
sionary efforts in the form of general instruction among the Mussul- 
mans, to prepare the way for the spread of the gospel, whenever the 
anticipated political changes shall take place. 

Jan. 8. Our MQhammedan school, which commenced with one 
scholar, a short time ago, has increased to ten very promising boys 
and young men. Regarding the Muhammedans as fellow men, 

Now British consul at TclirAn. 
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possessing immortal spirits like our ourn^ — bound with us to ft oon>> 
mon judgment and an unending eternity, — and regarding Persia as a 
part of the great field which “is the world,” as destined with all 
other countries, to become, one day, Immanuel’s land, and content 
plating the commanding influence which it has ever exerted and must 
continue to exert on other portions of Asia, we cannot view this in- 
fant Mussulman school as among the least promising of our mis- 
sionary operations. As the object and bearing of efforts of this 
kind for the Muhammedans are Jess likely to be understood and 
appreciated, than our direct religious labors for the Nestorians, I 
should perhaps more formally state, in this connexion, the reasons 
for this school. It is important for the immediate benefit which it 
brings to the scholars, and may bring through them to multitudes 
of their countrymen. The many temporal advantages, which they 
will derive from it, need not be detailed. And if it result not, also, 
in the personal salvation of some of them, which is by no means 
beyond the reach of hope, it will at least tend decidedly to prepare 
the way, by allaying prejudice and diffusing intelligence, for the 
future triumphs of the gospel. 

A Mussulman school, in connexion with our mission, is yet more 
important, as a means of security to our operations among the Nes- 
torians. We may regard it in the light of a peace-offering, to con- 
ciliate the Muhammedans, who are at least three-fourths of the 
population of Oroomiah, and in the midst of 'whom we are doing 
so much to instruct and benefit their Nestorian subjects. They 
would probably become dissatisfied, by seeing themselves longer 
passed by in our educational labors, and all our efforts bestowed on 
their despised Christian serfs ; and especially in the face of the very 
friendly attentions and favors which the Mohammedans of all 
classes have shown us, during our entire residence in their country. 
Such a school is also requested by the Persian authorities. The 
king, entirely unsolicited, as already mentioned, has favor^ us 
with an excellent firman, encouraging, protecting and patronizing 
us, on the ground of our benefitting his subjects — Mohammedans 
as well as Nestorians — by giving them instruction. Kahrarnaii 
Meerza, the favorite brother of the king and prince-governor of 
Azerbijan, has repeatedly given us valuable firmans, and has mani- 
fested much interest in our labors, viewing them in the same light 
in which they are contemplated by the king. And Prince Malek 
Kasem Meerza, the favorite uncle of the king, whose name has 
been so repeatedly mentioned, has long been urging us to do some- 
thing for the Muhammedans. These rulers — the king, princes and 
governors, who have shown such an interest in our welfare, would 
be disappointed and lose their confidence in us, if not withdraw 
their protection, were we to continue to do nothing for the benefit 
of their Mussulman subjects, while w'e do so much for the Nesto- 
rians. They would, moreover, be likely to give their decided pre- 
ference to the Papal missionaries, in Persia, who are zealous m 
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teschihg all 6lasses, — >a preference that might operate very disas- 
trously on the interests of our mission, particularly as these same 
Papists have the subjugation of the Nestorians to the Pope as their 
real and paramount object. 

The members of our Muhammedan school are at present occu- 
pied in the study of the .English language ; they also receive daily 
instruction in geography, through the medium of the Turkish and 
Persian languages. And while we cannot now preach the gospel 
formally io them, we do use the Bible as a text-book; and are at 
full liberty to explain to them its contents, and communicate a 
great amount of moral and religious, as well as intellectual instruc- 
tion. 

Jan. 32. I called on priest Dunka, whose brother — a boy of 
sixteen and a member of our seminary — is sick and apparently near 
his end. The family were weeping by the bed-side ;^and the priest, 
while he wiped the tears from his own eyes, touchingly entreated 
them ** not to weep, but give glory to God.” lie was calm, and, 
though melted in grief, was still resigned. “ How is Elia (Elias),” 

I inquired. Elia has done with this world,” said the priest. 
“Does he know that he is dying,” I further inquired. “Yes,” re- 
plied the priest, “ he has just been praying and committing his spi- 
rit to the Lord.” Elias recognized me; and I inquired of him 
whether he felt himself to be a lost sinner, and could still hope in 
the pardoning mercy of Christ; and he answered me in a broken, 
faltering manner, “ in the strength of God, I do hope in Christ.” 
The priest told me that he had conversed n)uch with him; that 
Elias said he had no worthiness of his own to recommend him, but 
trusted simply in the Lord .Fesus Christ, and confiding in Him, he 
was not afraid to die. He was too far gone to allow him to con- 
verse much, when I saw him, and I could only lift my heart in 
prayer to^God for his salvation. 

The priest’s appearance, in his trying circumstances, was deeply 
interesting. He solemnly warned his family and others who were 
present, to be “ also ready,” ^md heed the voice of God uttered 
from the scene before them. There was in this case nothing of 
the noisy, frantic raving, that is so often witnessed at the dying 
couch, in these countries. There was deep grief, hut with it, so- 
lemnity. 1 never felt more grateful for the precious hopes and con- 
solations of the gospel, than while standing at that death-bed, and 
witnessing their sustaining ptvwer and soothing influence on the 
priest. “ Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift.” 

Jan. 33. Elias died between 13 and 1 o’clock in the morning. 
This fivrenoon, wc attended his funeral. The Nestorians always 
bury their dead a.s speedily as practicable after decease. A large 
number were assembled in the church-yard, where the funeral ser- 
vice was read, which was simple, but solemn and impressive. One 
part in particular was very affecting, in which the bishop took his 
stand on the grave, after it was filled, and repeated, “ Farewell, my 
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brother ; thou hast departed from this to the other world ; thou 
shah suffer no harm nor loss ; Christ will raise thee up at the re- 
surrection !” 

After the funeral, priest Abraham, on my making some inquiries, 
relative to their funeral service, proposed that we should translate 
it into the vernacular language, for the benefit of the people. The 
suggestion is a good one, though parts of it would need to be omit- 
ted, as it embraces prayers for the repose of the dead, to be recited 
at the grave three days after interment. That period is observed, 
in memory of the visitation of the Saviour’s tomb on the third day, 
by the pious women. On the seventh day after burial, the relatives 
of the deceased receive visits, and the males shave their heads and 
all wash and change their garments, as an emblem of the jseventh 
period which is to be ushered in and gladdened by millennial rejoic- 
ings. For all •their religious observances, the Nestorians can as- 
sign reasons^ though many of them are singularly puerile. 

“Going to the grave and weeping there,” is even more common 
among the MuharnrtKidans than among the native Christians, espe- 
cially among the females. The great cemeteries around the city 
of Oroorniah are thronged, on .some of their festival days, and more 
or le.ss on other occasions, and present adecting scenes, not less in 
the thoughtless levity of the mass, than the dolorous lamentationsOf 
the few. I have frequently observed a circle of women, sittingam 
the ground, around a grave, in a cold winter’s day, and wailing 
most piteously over tiie dust of a departed friend. 

Jan. *25. Priest Dunka called on us, for the first time, lifter the 
death of his brother. When 1 expressed to him our sympathy, 
“ Do not feel afflicted,” said he, “ the Lord has taken Elia to him- 
.self; let his will be done, — let ns praise his holy name.” He pro- 
ceeded to state that he felt comforted under Ins affliction, with the 
consolations of the gospel. He quoted several very pertinent pas- 
sages of Scripture, and his whole appearance was that of an afflicted 
mourner, sustained by the grace of God and resigned to his will. 
I have never felt so much confidence in priest Dimka’s piety, as 
since observing the manner in which lie has met this trying be- 
reavement. 

2. I have just preached the funeral sermon of four infant 
children, who have died within the last three weeks and three of 
them, within the last six days. They were the twin daughters of 
the late Mrs. Grant; the daughter and only child of Mr. Holladay; 
and the .son and only child of Mr. Slocking. The providence is 
striking that has tran.sferred that infant band of five, so near each 
other in birth, in so short a period, to their eternal home. Thete, 
we trust, they are re-united and compose a far more happy and in- 
teresting choir, chanting the praises of Him who said, ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me for of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ than 
they could ever have become in this world of sin and vale of tears. 
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All but one of the four who have recently died, were removed by 
meai^les or diseases induced by it, — that one died of general debility. 

Feb. 7. William Riach, our only surviving child, died this morn- 
ing,— the fifth death, in our mission, in the course of a month! 
Within that period, every parental heart in our circle has been 
wrdng with the anguish of parting with a child, — in one case, of 
parting with two^ and in the other cases, with only children. Our 
houses are now left unto us desolate, and our hearts in like manner, 
except as they are cheered by the consolations of the gospelj which 
indeed are neither fi^w nor small. William is the third child of 
whom we have been bereaved in Persia. He was almost four years 
old. For the last few months, he has to appearance been perfectly 
well, and was improving in a very rapid manner, when seized by 
the measles of which he died. The trial of parting with this child 
is more severe than our previous bereavements, in proportion as he 
was older than the others, as well as from the fact that he was our 
only child. We would bow submissively under the heavy stroke, 
knowing that the rod is in our Father’s hand.* 

Our Nestorian priests called, to-day, to condole with us. They 
deeply feel for us in our aflliction, and it is not a little sootliing to 
witness and enjoy their sympathy, and especially, to listen to the 
healing solaces of the Ifoly Scriptures, pertinently and tenderly ad- 
ministered to us by Nestorian Christians. T happened to be sitting 
with a Bible in my hand, when the priests came in. “ From that 
book draw consolation,” said priest Hunka, and he then proceeded 
to repeat several passages. Mar Joseph called also to condole with 
us. He was equally pertinent and touching, in his elforts to admin- 
ister consolation. Among other things, he remarked, “ True, it 
was your only son and child ; but that, too, was God' a only Son^ with 
whom the everlasting Father parted, that he might come into this 
world and die for us.” What more could have been said to silence 
the repinmgs of a bereaved parent ! The Nestorians are often thus 
vivid, graphic and impressive in their expressions, particularly on 
religious subjects. 

Feb. 15. Mar Gabriel came to tender to us his sympathy in our 
affliction, accompanied by deacon Badel, a teacher in our female 
boarding-school. This deacon has just been bereaved of an infant 
son ; and with him, we reciprocated expressions of sympathy. 
Nothing short of the special working of the Holy Spirit can lay 
open the heart to religions intluence, like affliction. Deacon Badel 
was very serious and tender in his feelings on this occasion. His 
wife, he said, does nothing but weep. 1 suggested that be should 
read to her the gospel, particularly those poriions, which give ac- 
count of the Saviour’s deep interest in little children. I do read 
the Bible to her,” said he, “ but she still weeps.” 1 reminded him 
of the declaration of Christ, tliat where our treasures are, there will 
our hearts be also; and suggested, that the Lord is perhaps taking 
our treasures, (our little children,) to himself, that he may draw 
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ottr hearts after them. ** What a precious thought/’ exclaimed the 
deaooli I will repeat that in our church to our people, that the 
mournera may be comforted in their bereavements and benefttted 
by them.” 

A much larger proportion of children, die in infancy, in a given 
population among all classes in Persia, than in America. Births 
are far more numerous, but much fewer survive to adult years, in 
the former country than in the latter. Deacon Badel, for instance, 
who is perhaps thirty years old, has been the father of nine children, 
only three of whom are living ; and priest Abraham, who is hardly 
as old, has been the father of seven, but two of whom are now alive; 
and these are by no means rare instances — perhaps not unusual — of 
the mortality of children among the Nestorians. It is difficult to 
explain the cause of such mortality. It may result in part from the 
sickliness of the chiidreii consequent on the very early marriages of 
the parents. Want of cleanliness and proper attention and care are 
other probable causes, though the Nestorians are very fond of their 
childrei\ and cannot* properly be charged with wanton neglect of 
theno* We might also assign the absence of proper medical treat- 
ment, as another cause ; but our own children have been swept 
away, though a physician is among us. And the unhealthiness of the 
climate, I am inclined to think, may be the principal difficulty with 
the native children as well as our own. The general average of 
longevity is from ten to fifteen years less in Persia than in America, 
though the Persians arrive at maturity, also, at a much earlier age 
than Americans. 

This evening, I conversed with John and priest Abraham, on the 
importance of habitual preparation for death, in view of tlie solemn 
dispensations of Providence by which we have of late been so re- 
peatedly and loudly admonished, as well as by the warnings of the 
word of God, which we have always in our hands. Both appeared 
deeply solemn. John said that he often felt afraid to go ft> sleep at 
night, lest he should awake in eternity and in the world of wo. 
The priest expressed a hope of being pardoned through the merits 
of Christ and washed in his blood. In view of his remaining de- 
pravity, he said, he hoped with much distrust and trembling, but it 
was his unceasing prayer, that God would prepare him to live to lus 
glory and die in peace. The external conduct of this priest is habit- 
uajiy unexceptionable. His character is naturally amiable, his de- 
portment serious and his conscience apparently quite tender. Jlis*. 
efforts for the improvement and salvation of his family and people 
are also very interesting. He has recently introduced family wor- 
ship into his own household, — perhap.s a solitary instance of the 
kind, among the Nestorians; and he is indefatigable, though very 
discreet, in his labors for their instruction and reformation. 

jFed. 18. The wife of priest Dunka died last evening. Bhe was 
his second wife, to whom he had been married but a few moqffis. 
lUte^Lord has of late laid his hand heavily upon this priest. His 
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wife was a Siiperiol* Womart fbr a native, artd the priest was devotedly 
attached to her. The poignancy of his grief is much slwirpened, 
frorti the fict, that he had taken her from her fuher’s house among 
the liealthy Koordish mountains and brought her to this sickly land 
of strangers, where she has thus quickly died. His heart seemed al- 
most broken, when I called on him ; he, however, reiterated, in 
faltering tones, ‘‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” We attended the burial, about 
9 o’clock in the forenoon. The Nestorian funerals, as I have be- 
fore stated, are characterized by much decorum. Their coffins 
are plain boxes, diminishing gradually in width from the head to 
the foot. The relatives of the deceased are sometimes too poor to 
provide any, in that land where timber is scarce. The grave is 
from four to five feet deep,* at the bottom of which an enclosure, 
just large enough to admit the corpse, is walled around with stone. 
The coffin is placed within this enclosure, flat sn)ues laid over it, 
the crevices plastered with mortar, and the grave is then filled up 
with earth. Every grave is thus a small torn!). The corjise is let 
down into its narrow house by 'means of sashes, which individuals 
take from tlieir persons on the spot. They have prayers recited 
at the house, on their way to the cemetery whither the corpse 
is borne upon shoulders on a bier, at the grave, and at the house 
again on their return. The services at the grave, on the occasion 
of interment, are interesting and not tediously long. To-day, while 
the sexton and others were preparing the grave, which wa.s not 
<|uite ready when the corpse arrived, priest Duiika translated from 
a hook containing their fnncral services, (Oneeda,) into the modern 
language. The matter was iti general excellent, and the language 
and figures were very vivid and often striking. Among others were 
the tbilowiiig. ‘ Death i.s a cup of which ail must taste. The Sa- 
viour said, if it be pcissible, let this cup pass from me; yi^t thy will 
be done. He lasted it and took from it the poignancy of its bitter- 
ness. Let ns, loo, say, when this bitter cup is presented to ns in 
the removal of dear friends, Thy will, O Lord, be done. Adam, 
where is he? He tasted this cup! Abel, the righteous, where is 
he? He also tasted tins cup.’ And thus he went through with 
most of the patriarchs, apostle.s and worthies of the Bible, in the 
.same primitive style in which Peter enumerated them on the dat' of 
Pentecost — Stephen, in his vindication — and Paul, in adducing ex- 
amples of eminent faith, in his epistle to the Hebrews. They had 
Jill tasted this cup ; so had proud kings and nobles. * And where 
are they now ?’ he repeatedly interrogated ; ‘This grave furnishes 
the answer.’ 

Heath was also styled a bridge, over which all must pass. And 

* I was gralifif»d to obsorve this depth. The practice of biirvirnr only a 
loot or two feet below the surface, so common in the vast cemeteries <»f Con- 
stantinople and in other parts of Turkey, may he a more prolific source of 
he plague Ilian is g(*nerally supposed. 
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this figure was expanded in the same manner as the above. And I 
^ was particularly interested to hear it asserted and insisted on, that 
we must repent and receive Christ, before crossing that bridge ; 
that there is no repentance which will avail us beyond it, — and de- 
lay to repent is indescribably perilous. This last was perhaps in a 
measure extemporaneous. It is at least strange how prayers for 
the repose of the dead, three days after interment, can find a place 
among such discriminating declarations; though glaring inconsis- 
tencies, we know, do often occur in human standards, modern as 
w'ell as ancient. Not so with the sure word of Prophecy. 

‘ Again,’ (continued the service,) ‘ the earth, at the resurrec- 
tion — for the dead will rise when Christ shall come in his chariot 
to the judgment — then the earth, the common motlier of all flesh, 
from whose womb all spring and to whose womb all must return, 
at death, will present all — the graves opening — upon her ample 
bosom, to the Redeemer and Judge, who will select from among 
them the righteous and gatlier them to his kingdom, and hnri the 
wicked to their own place, in the bottomless pit of perdition.’ 

The above similes, of which I give but a meagre skeleton, were 
interspersed with many very practical and pertinent remarks and ex- 
hortations, and I felt constrained to bless God, that so much reli- 
gious truth was presented to so many minds, in those solemn cir- 
cumstances; — and the suggestion of priest Abraham, that we trans- 
late their funeral services, or portions of them, struck me more than 
ever as imp<»rtant. Seldom do the people hear these services, or 
any part of them, in a language they understand. 

Priest Dunka was calm at the grave, but evidently quite bowed 
down. I told him, that it seemed the Lord desired to have his 
tohole heart, and is therefore taking from him his dearest earthly 
treasures, to draw his undivided atlections up to himself. “ // /s 
just said the priest; “and the spirit indeed is willing but the 
flesh is weak.” 

March % Priests Abraham and Dunka are in an exceedingly 
interesting state of ihind — not far from the kingdom of heaven, and 
I cannot help hoping, that they are really living members of that 
kingdom. They are also deeply sensible of the spiritual degradation 
ot their people and mourn over it. ‘There is little, if any, love ot 
God among our people,’ said priest Dunka to-day ; ‘ and all their 
prayers and their fasts are in vain. Love,’ (charity,) he cfintiimed, 

‘ a.s Paul says, i.s the chief thing; and without this, all external ob- 
servances are nothing.’ True, 1 replied ; and does not this want 
of the love of God among your people distre.ss you ? ‘ Yes,’ they 

both answered ; ‘ we weep over it, us well as over our own sins ; 
but what can we do?’ You c^nprny, I replied. ‘ Ah, there is 
our hope,’ said priest Dunka; ‘ as Isaiah lia.s said, “ behold, the 
Lord’s hand is not shortened, that it cannot save, neither his ear 
heavy, that it cannot hear ; hut. your iniquities have separated be- 
tween you and your God and your sins have bid his face from you. 
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This is just the case with us and our people.’ Some of the other 
influential ecclesiastics, who are under our influence, manifest a sim- 
ilar state of feeling ; and their efforts to instruct their people in the 
word of God and warn them of the danger of their condition cor- 
respond also, in a good degree, with such feelings. 

These interesting men have continued to improve, in intelligence, 
character and promise, to the present time. One of the most plea- 
sant circumstances, attending my visit in America, has been tlie fre- 
tquent reception of fraternal letters from them. 1 will in this con- 
nexion insert extracts from one or two such letters from priests 
Abraham and Dunka, whose names are somewhat familiar to Amer- 
ican Christians, which will impart to the reader an idea of their re- 
ligious feelings, and their interest in our missionary work. Figures 
and flowers must be excused in them, as among the last things, in 
orientals, of which instruction, and grace even, can ever divest them. 

The following is from priest Abraham, written after the reception 
of a letter which 1 addressed to him from Constantinople. 

At Oroomiah^ in the month of Kdnoon the firsts of the Nrstorians ; 
the iyth day In it — on Friday ; 1841. In the month of the En^ 
gfiiih, Die. Xlth. 

O my brother, dear and beloved, the light of my e^^es and the joy 
of my heart, Mr. Perkins: 

Know thou that your letters came on Friday night, and reached 
the han(i.s of all the gentlemen and ladies, your brethren and sisters 
in Christ; also, tlu^ hand of thy servant, priest Abraham. 

O my beloved friend, at that time, when your letter came to me, 
with great j<»y did 1 receive it from the hand of Mr. Ilolladay, after 
worship at the meeting of Friday evening. Afterward I went to 
my house, with haste, and opened your letter and read ; .some of it 
I understood,* and some, not; but the )ie\t morning, I brought it 
and gave it to Mr. Breath, who read it and caused me to understand 
the whole. Greatly did I rejoice; may Gt)d rejoice you in his holy 
kingdom. So much did 1 desire, and so much did I long for that 
letter of yours, that answer to mine, as the earth, ihir.'^ty, dried up 
and parched, in the heat of summer, desires water; yes, thus did I 
thirst and long for a token of your love. Wlierefore ? Because you 
arc my teacher and instructor in the holy btK>ks. For before, very, 
wy, small was I, in learning and reading ; but now, by the grace 
of God, and your kindness, 1 know a little more ; as I have learned 
horn your mouth and your preaching. 

Now we pray and beseech in t)ur supplications, that God would 
prosper you, ami give you happy times, and long years, as Joseph 
hi the land of Egypt, and as Jeconiah and his companions, in the 
hind of Babel ; thus do we pray, that you may be delivered from the 
trials of the way ami from the terrors of the sea ; and from all ditli- 
cuUies that may befal you. 


* My letter was in Englit^h, which priest Abrahom impcrfcctlv understands. 
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Would you know, (as you said, write me about everything, that I 
may know,) the health of all the gentlemen and ladies, and of 
their little ones, is very good ; also, of all the men connected with 
you, the bishops, priests and deacons and of all the scholars, small 
and great, who pray and beseech that you may again come hither, 
that they may hear the voice of your preaching, which is as sharp 
as a two-edged sword. 

IT you would inquire, the schools, in all the places and all the 
villages, are doing well. Also, the preaching on the Sabbath is as 
before, when you were here.” 

The following is also from priest Abraham, written after he had 
received intelligence of our arrival in America. 

O my brethren in Christ, Mr. Perkins and Mar Yohannan, and 
Mrs. Charlotte and Judith, dear and beloved; your letter has come 
which you wrote in the month of Ishwat (Feb.), on the 27ih day. 
Behold, it came and reached us, in the nionth of May, the ^24th, on 
Sabbath day, in the afternoon. When it arrived, very great was 
our joy ; greatly, very greatly^ did we joy and rejoice, — like as a man 
in prison, when he is let out; like a man who goes forth from with- 
in a ship of the ocean, from the troubles in the midst of the inigliiy 
waves; as a man w’ho is rescued from death; and as a woman de- 
livered from the anguish of child-birth. Thus did we joy and re- 
joice, on your account, that you had been delivered from all the 
trials of the deep. So also the ship of our thoughts w as shaken 
and driven, by our fear on your account; now, our ship too is 
peaceful and at rest. 

Again ; very greatly did we rejoice on account of w hat Mar 
Yohannan wrote, — that there are such Christians in America as 
are not in all the world besides; wdio fear God and keep his com- 
mandments; and assemble on the Sabbath day in their churches. 
Moreover, he wrote that they are true Christians, complete in 
Christ; renouncing this world with all it.s objects, and hwing the 
world to conte ; he wrote that there is among them no deceit, no 
lying, no envy, no strife, no division, no w^ar, no hatred, no wrath, 
no reviling, nor intemperance, nor any works of the flesh ; but in- 
stead of these, that there are things spiritual among them, — love, 
mercy, and all such like graces. lie wrote also, that Christijuis, 
three or four thousand together, assemble in churches, and pray 
and weep, and beseech that the kingdom of God may come, and his 
will be done in all the world ; and that they weep and implore mer- 
cy for our nation, who are fallen in the midst of the heathen-— the 
Ishniaelites; i. e. the wild asses of the desert. O my Christian 
brethren, true and faithful, we know that your love is great towards 
us. We are fallen down upon the side, as a man without any 
strength ; we are like sheep without a sheplierd ; we are .scattered 
and strayed ; and we are torn and choked by the wolves of night, 
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ail our nation and people, with the exception of a very few. But 
you, Americans, by the great love which you cherish towards us, 
have taken us by the hand, and desire that you may lift us up from 
our fall. May God assist you. This is of the grace of God. We, 
however, are without understanding. Our heart is hard as the 
flinty rock, and we are ungrateful. For destruction is upon us 
from the rulers and oppressors, who are over us ; also because we 
have not knowledge nor wisdom ; and we are ignorant and not 
acquainted with the Scriptures; moreover, because we are the 
children of this world. We are Christians in namCy but not in 
works; for our works are of this world. But continue ye to be- 
seech, that mercy from God may rest upon us, with all your voice 
[fervently], and He will hear and grant mercy unto us, that we 
may not remain in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity. 
Acts 8: 

Furthermore, the peace of God and the grace of our Lord, from 
tlie mouth of Mar Joseph, of Mar Elias, of the deacons of the semi- 
nary, and all the scholars; and from the mouth of all your friends 
and brethren in Christ; and from pilgrim Hernias, your servant ; 
from Melik YeeshcMi; from all the people of Geog-tapa, small and 
great; and frtmi me, priest Abraham, a sinner, unworthy and de- 
filed, sunken and full tif iniquity. And from the mouth of all my 
liou.schold, yonr servants and your hand-maidens; and from £s- 
inali, to Mrs. Charlotte. And kiss little Judith, on my account. 
Again, salutation to your friends and your hretliren. 

Further ; we would inquire about your health, our hrother^beloved, 
Mr. Perkins; and dear Mar Yohannan, the light of our eyes and 
chief of our shepherds; and Mrs. (.'harlotte, our beloved sister in 
Christ; and little Judith. Salutation to all your Christian friends 
in America. May grace, mercy and peace he with you all. If you 
ask about us, thanks to God, by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, our health is very good at this lime. We beseech of 
God, that your health maybe good; that He would deliver you 
from every trial and ditliculty, as he has delivered you from the 
troubles of the way and from the raging billows rd' the sea, by his 
mighty hand and his outstretched arm. Thus do we pray and be- 
seech of God, that he would deliver you from all dilHculties, and 
hasten you back unto us, that we may see your beloved faces.” 

The following extracts are from priest Dunka. 

“Mr. Ilolladay and I, unworthy priest Dunka, have translated 
arid prepared one In^ok, on the keeping of the Sabbath day, that 
men may observe it well. All this Uxvk, which consists of witnesses 
[references], we have colleoted from the Pentateuch, and the Pro 
phetfl and the New Testament; also from the other books of ihe 
Bible. And wlien Mr. Holladay preached and read that little hook 
in the seiiiinaiy, the priests and deacons and seboiars were filled 
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with astonishment, on account of that book ; and greatly did they 
glorify [give thanks to] God. And now, we are translating another 
book, which Mr. Dwight sent, from Constantinople, on the subject 
of the Catholics. It is a very fine book and mighty against the 
Catholic 

The following, of a later date, is also from priest Dunka. 

“//? the name of God: 

My brother in Christ — beloved in God and dear in the commu- 
nion of the Jloly Spirit, Mr. Perkins. Know that, from the day of 
your departure until now, I have written you six letters and sent 
them to you ; this is the sixth ; and not one letter from you has 
come for me, that I might see it and rejoice over it. As a man 
thirsting to drink a cup of cold water, so is it, Mr. P., that I long to 
see a letter from you and for the joy of it. For four months I have 
not written; for we heard nothing about you, in any place; O my 
beloved brother, after that, w'e and the gentlemen and ladies, were 
greatly, greatly sorrowful and distressed. We prayed, and suppli- 
cated, and besought of God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
the Preserver of his servants, and He hath caused you to reach 
your destination in mercy and peace; as said his prophet David, 
1 have been young and now' am I old ; yet have 1 not seen the right- 
eous forsaken; and again he saith, The Lord is nigh unto them 
w'ho call upon him with a contrite heart ; a broken and contrite 
heart, God will not despise; and again, B!es.sed is that man whose 
helper Thou art. And again, Isaiah said. Blessed is the man who put- 
teth his trust in God, and not in a son of flesh. And again, How' 
beautiful are the feet of him that publiaheth peace, j. e. the gospel. 
Christ also said, Go into all the world and preach tlie go.'ipel. And, 
Behold, I give you power to tread on serpents and .scorpions, and 
over all the power of the enemy, and nothing shall by any means 
harm you. Becaiise it is so, iny dear brother, our hope was strong 
in God and our faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, that He would bring 
you out of distres.s and deliver yon ; and now your letter came, on 
the 9th of Neesan [April], and reached the gentlemen, and we, 
bi.shops and prie.st.s, came together with the gentlemen, and li.‘<tened 
to the news of your arrival. May God rejoice your heart as we then 
rejoiced. 

Excuse this poor letter ; for I have written in great haste. Amen.” 

March 3. Received a visit from Mar Sleeve, the bi.«*hop of Gar- 
var. He i.s a sprightly, fine icK)king man, but though a bishop, is 
unable to read, except to repeat his prayer.s, in the ancient Syriac, 
w^hile ignorant of the meaning. I expr^sed rny regret to priest 
Dunka, that any of theAfsAops should be found so deficient. ‘‘ We 
have worse bi.shops than Mar Sleeva among the mountains,” said the 
priest, — meaning that there are those who are stiJJ more ignorant. 
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He stated that he had often urged Mar Sleeva still to apply himself 
and learn to read, and had done this last evening ; but the good 
bishop had always a score of pious excuses at hand for not doing 
so, — that his care of his flock, who are often over-run by the Koords, 
did not allow him the necessary time, etc. Indolence^ however, said 
the priest, is the greatest obstacle. 

From our conversation in relation to Mar Sleeva, priest Dunka 
took occasion to notice the general difficulty of securing opportuni- 
ties to learn to read, in the precarious condition of the mountain 
Nestorians. And to illustrate the subject, he gave me the history 
of his own case. Ilis father was not a reader, but hb uncle who 
was a priest, could read, and taught him his letters, when he was a 
very small boy. His father was not pleased with his desire to learn, 
told him that he must become a shepherd, — that they must work to 
lay up something against an evil day, in order that, when suddenly 
taken captive by the Koords, they miglit have the nteans to purchase 
their ransom. With such feelings, his father was always oflTended 
if he saw the boy with his psalter in his hand, would l ike it roughly 
from him, box his ears and tell him to go after the flock. In his 
ardent desire to learn, however, young Duuka could not abandon 
the undertaking, and conceived the idea of studying hy himself, as 
he watched the sheep. He accordingly used ti> take his psalter un- 
der the skirt of his coat, day after day, and when fairly out of sight, 
studied it, while keeping the Ihn’k, until he committed the whole 
book of Psalms t(» intmiory, and learned to spell all the words. With 
sucli a foundation, he coniinncd to improve all his opportunities, 
until he became, in tlic Nestoriaii sense, well educated, and was or- 
dained as a priest. His case is a ^cry instructive one. Under all 
but insunnouiitablo obstacles — a ptw^r shepherd’s boy in the wild 
mountains of Koordistari, trembling under apprehension of his fa- 
ther’s displeasure, as well as in constant fear from surrounding sa- 
vages, he had still sufficient enlerprize ti> carry him forward, until 
he is justly considered one of the best educated and most worthy 
ecclesiastics among the Nestorians. Is not priest Dimka worthy of 
a record among $ilf~taught men ? We trust, at least, that the Lord 
has chosen him to do a great work, in aiding to enlighten and re- 
form his people. We have imicli reason gratefully to recognize 
the ham! of Providence, in lending him, unsought, into our employ 
and under our influence; and the. same is true in relation to other 
influential individual.s, who have long resided with us. We never 
searched for them ; Providence cast them upon our bauds. 

This evening, Mar, Sleeva and a few others t(H>k tea with ns. 
Priest Dunka read to the bishop his favorite chapter — the 51)th of 
Isaiah — “The Lord’s haiul is not shortened,” etc. ; and ondoavorod 
to impress him witii its appropriate application their people. But 
the ignorant bishop seemed slow enougli to catch a spark of the 
flame, that evidently glowed in the priest’s bosom. Mar Sleeva was 
tnuch more interested in giving us an account of a man of his flock. 
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who, many years ago, Wandered away to India, ha&now just return- 
ed and is entertaining his people with marvellous narrations, as the 
existence of heathen still in India, — details of their pagan rites, — 
the abolition of the burning of widows, by the English government, 
the existence of Jacobite Christians and Catholics there, — their 
quarrels, etc. Our priests and boys Were not a little interested to 
find that the accounts of this adventurer, as reported by the bishop, 
accord so perfectly with what they have learned in their geography. 

Mar Sleeva stated, that there are now but few Nestorians — per- 
haps one hundred families — in Gnrvar, his diocese, which is one of 
the finest and most fertile districts among the Koordish mountains. 
The Nestorians were formerly numerous there ; but they have been 
so often overrun by the Koords, that only this small remnant is left. 
The Koords treat the Nestorians, who are subject to their spoliation, 
as they do their bees, — leave them quiet till the hive is worth taking 
up and then rob it. The village of priest Dunka was plundered, a 
few weeks ago, his household stripped of everything valuable, and 
his aged uncle, the venerable priest who taught him his letters when 
a little boy, received several wounds in the encounter. Priest 1). 
often refers to such losses which his fiimily have repeatedly sustained, 
and says that he takes great satisfaction in contemplating them in 
the light of the Scripture, — “ For ye had compassion on me in my 
bonds and took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, knowing in your- 
selves that ye have in heaven a belter and an enduring substance.” 

March 4. The stork, which has n nest on a tree, above my study- 
window, returned a few days ago, from his Sonthern pilgrimage for 
the winter. Tliis sapient bird, which 1 had known in America, 
only in- its fabled intercourse with the fox, is an awkward looking 
fowl, with long logs and neck, .seen only at its lofty nest, or fishing 
in stagnant pooh for frog.s. The Mu hammed a ns pay great deference 
to this bird, and treat it with care and kitidness, and on account of 
its regular periodical migration, dignify it witli the name of Hdjiv- 
IcgUk, clarkinsr pilgrim. The return of tlu‘ stork is always a wel- 
come event to all, as it is the unerring harbinger of spring. The 
Mussulmans have a common belief, that this sagacious bird will not 
fre(|uent the premises of (Christians,) as they are unworthy 

of its confidence; that it will honor only the faithful Muhammedan 
with the favor of it.s society. The one, perched above my study- 
window and conspicuous from all parts of the city, must, therefore, 
impress them with the idea of uncommon sanctity in us for Chris- 
tians, as indicated by its partiality for our premises, which, however, 
are owned by a Mussulman and only rented to ns. An instructive 
religious lesson is always suggested by the stork’s return. Says 
Jeremiah, “ Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times; but my people know not the judgment of the Lord.” 11^ 
the fowls of heaven are thus prompt to obey the instinct which God 
has implanted in them, how stupid and ungrateful are his people, 
with the light of rea.son, revelation and conscience poured upon 
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their pathway, to neglect his. requirements and wander from his 
fold ! 

March 7. The more I become acquainted with the Nestorian 
church, the more am I impressed with the idea, that it is not so 
much error in doctrine as spiritual death, which is its calamity; 
Many human and childish traditions are indeed prevalent among 
the people ; and too many such doctrines of men, have they incor- 
porated in their forms of worship. The major part of their liturgy, 
however, is composed of unexceptionable, excellent matter. The 
charge of heresy on (he subject of Christ’s character* has been so 
violently thrown upon them, ever since the days of Nestorius, by 
Papists and the other sects of oriental Christians, that suspicion, in 
relation tt) their orthodoxy,, on that momentous point, is naturally 
felt also in Protestant Christendom, I am satisfied, however, that 
they are sound in the faith on this subject. My attention was re- 
cently directed to their religious creed, which they always repeat 
at their worship. It is what they recognize as the Nirnit creed, 
and accords very nearly with that venerable document as it has 
come down to us. The following is a translation of it, as it occurs 
in the Liturgy of the Nestorians and is always repeated by them at 
the close of their regular religious services, which is the case at 
least twice g day. 


Title. 

“ The creed irhlch iras composed hy thte.e hundred and eirrhteen holy Fathers 
t^ho were assembled at .Vlee^ a rtf if of Hithynia^ in the time of hinir Constant 
tincy the pious. The occasion of their asseniblinfr., was on account of Jirius.^ 
the infidel accursed. 

Creed. 

We believe in one God, the Father almighty, Creator of all things, 
which are visible and invisible: 

And in one Lord .lesus Christ, the Son of God, the only begot- 
ten, the first born of every creature, who was begotten of his Father 
before all worlds and was not created ; the true God of the true 
God, of the sjyine substance with his Father, by whose hands the 
worlds were made and all things were created ; who, for us men and 
for our salvation, descended from heaven, and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost and became a man, and was conceived and born of the 
Virgin Mary and suffered and was crucified in the days of Pontius 
Pilate, and died and was Imried and rose on the third day according 
to the Scriptures, and ascended into heaven and sitteth on the right 
hand of his Father, and is again to come to judge the living and 
the dead ; 

* Soon aftor the Nostorian bishop's arrival in this country, ho inci<lontally 
heard sovoral gonthMnen in Boston spoak of Unitarians., of whom ho bi foro 
know nothing. He inquired vvhnt was their belief; and when told that tliey 
reject the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, he stared in amaieiuent and artlessly 
asked, “ Do they possess the Bible 

53 
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And we believe in one Holy Spirit ; the Spirit of truth who pro^ 
ceedeth from the Father ; the Spil^it that giveth life ; 

And in one Holy, apostolic, Cathol ic^ church ; 

We acknowledge one baptism for the remission of sins; and the 
resurrection of the body and the life everlasting.” 

This creed, being regarded as a summary of their religious be- ’ 
lief, and being so often repeated by the Nestor ians, cannot fail of 
course to exert a strong influence on their religious views and feel- 
ings. And its general correctness is a strong indication, that it is 
the quickening Spirit y rather than revolution of doctrines or of forms, 
tiiat is needed in this fallen church, for its renovation and salvation. 

March 10. I received an urgent request from the priests and 
principal men of the village of Gfiog-tapa, that we should translate, 
or cause to be translated, the Nestorian Liturgy, from the ancient 
Syriac into their vernacular tongue. I recommended to the appli- 
cants that they should confer with their bishops on the subject. 
The application is encouraging, as it indicates a strong desire among 
the- clergy and people, for religious knowledge and the diffusion of 
light. Priests Dunka and Abraham, to enforce the proposition, in 
submitting it, quoted the language of Paul to the Corinthians, ‘‘ Yet 
in the church, 1 had rather .speak five words with my understanding, 
that by my voice I might teach others also, than ten thousand words 
in an unknown tongue a very suitable comment and from high 
authority on the subject. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

.tOURNAT.; MARCH— SEPTKMBKR, I-D 

Our friend. Prince Malek Kasetn Meerza, has recently been ap- 
pointed governor of Orborniah. To-day, March 20, his brotlicr, 
resident here, sent to me, inviting the members of our mission to 
join him to-morrow morning, and go oiit a few miles to meet the 
prince-governor, whose arrival has been appointed, by the astrolo- 
gers, to take place at that time. 

March ^1, We started about 7 o’clock in the morning, with 
prince M. M. Meerza, and his great train, and went out six or 
seven miles, on the Maragha road, where we met his Royal Jligh- 
ne.ss. A vast concourse of the male inhabitants of the city ami vil- 
lages were out on the occasion, and testified their satisfaction in 
welcoming their new governor and tendered to him their loyalty, 
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whether feigned or real, by slaying animals, (calves and sheep,) and 
throwing their heads under the feet of his horse, as he advanced 
towards the city. The prince-governor, as well as his brother, 
showed us distinguished attention, assigning us a place next to 
themselves in the procession, in front of all the Moollalus, Khans 
and other dignitaries, thus evincing the general regard which the 
Persians cherish for vstrangers, and the partiality of the princes for 
European society. His Ilighness called us repeatedly to his side, 
and inquired very particularly after our welfare and our work. Be- 
fore reaching the main body of the vast procession, he sent forward 
strict orders that the native musicians, (i. e. the players of native 
miisir,) should not perform on the occasion, — another circumstance 
indicating the disposition of this prince to do away the noisy, har- 
haraus practices of his countrymen, and substitute, in their places, 
European customs. In the ardor of their loyalty, however, those 
musicians were deaf to the orders, and the prince was escorted, 
as is usual on such occasions, by incessant ‘ music and danc- 
ing,’ and palestrian and antic gambols, during the last two or 
three miles, till he reached the door of his palace. These musi- 
cians are often of the Mil rib ^ — a wandering race of minstrels who 
live in tents like the gypsies of Europe, and obtain their subsistence 
by music and dancing, comic exhibitions, begging and thieving, in 
which they arc very expert, and by ministering to the corruption of 
the dissolute Persians in ways that are not to be named. The Nes- 
toriaiivS suppose them to be descendants of the Moabites. 

March *i8. VVe waited on the prince-governor to congratulate 
him on his auspicious entrance upon the high prerogatives of his 
office. He received ns with his usual airability and so fur dispensed 
with oriental etiquette as to inquire after the health of our ladies, 
proposing to visit us soon and pay his respects to them. It is usually 
considered highly indecorous, among Asiatics, to make inquiries for 
4he health of \\\i^ fr malt of a ftimily, as such. If allusion fee made 
to them, it must be by a /r-gwre, — the Am/sf instead of the icifc or 
lady even; or if more definiteness be required, as sometimes hap- 
pens at our medical dispensary, in relation to the sick, the gender 
is even changed, and a woman is spoken of under the more deco- 
rous epithet of a man. 

April ft. Maick Kasem Meerzasent to me the firman which he 
procured from the king of Persia, when he visited His Majesty at 
Tehran. It is the more intere.‘5ting and valuable, as it was pro- 
cured by the prince, entirely unsolicited by us, and even without 
our knowledge. The following is a translation of this august 
document and of the royal seal which is prefixed. 



aOTAIi 911^ riSHAH. 


“In the name of God, lofty in exaltation : 


w w MX Vi/ Vl> Mx \u > \L" Vly y/ yjy 

^ 7K TK^S ^ 

>k| The Almighty God ! 

Muiiammed Shah ; 
the arbiter of crown 
and Bignet, hath come ; 
the light of the realm 
and of nations — the 
lustre .of law's and of ^ 
religion, hath come ! 


In the name of the Almighty God ! * The command to be obeyed 
by the work! ! It is this; The high in station, quick of under-' 
standing; the noble; the perfection of intelligence and dignity, and 
the (blness of exaltation and grandeur, the greatest of Christian 
priests and the highest of the perfect followers of Jesus, Mr. Per- 
kins, who has labored with incalculable devotedness for the weal of 
the high and refulgent king of kings : For the purpose of gratify- 
ing and exalting him [Mr. P.], let him know, that in accordance 
with a memorial to his refulgent and fortunate Majesty, by his be- 
loved and exalted uncle, Alalek Kasem Meerza, stating that the 
said “high in station,” in accordance with his calling and inclina- 
tion, has established a school in the country of Orooiniah, and has 
been, with the most assiduous care and attention, engaged in the 
instruction c»f children and the education of the young and the dif- 
fusion of science and knowledge ; "^Fhese are the reasons of the 
manifestation of the graciousness and favor of the king of kings to 
the said “ high> in station.” And it is that the abundant gracious- 
ness of the king of kings may be displayed, to exalt and honor.him, 
that this auspicious command is issued. 

It is^requisite that the .said “high in station,” increase his effort^ 
and instruction among the young ; and that, w ith even greater zeal 
than hitherto, he teach them the science of history, geography, 
geometry and mathematics. And in the performance of these ser- 
vices, His Maje.sty’s graciou.snes8 and favor will continue to rest 
upon him. 

Written on the 27th day of Rdbbee^-Ql-ewel, 125*5. 

The king's auspicious seal hath reached this; 

[The prime minister].” 


The reader, by this time, knows enough of Persian style, to ap- 
preciate its pompous flowers, figures and epithets. With all due 
abatement for these, however, the real design of this firman was to 
protect and encourage ns in our lal>«rs, and it cannot fail to con- 
tribute much to that object, which was the more important, in the 
absence of the English embassy. My name only is used in this 
document, as in preceding ones, because most familiar to the au- 
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thorities. It was intended, however, as the prince himself stated, 
for the benefit of all the members of our mission. The strong dis- 
position of the king, and others, high in rank and authority, in Per- 
sia, to encourage the introduction of light and knowledge, should 
be thankfully recognized, as a very cheering sign of the times, be- 
tokening that the set time to favor Zion here is at hand. The 
missionary, however, and his patrons, must never for a moment for- 
get, that borne on the full tide of external prosperity, and fanned 
even by the breath of royal approbation, (which is precarious enough 
in the East,) without Christy we can do nothing. 

The titles by which the kin^ is usually addressed and spoken of, 
are, Shah (king), Shdhdn Shah (king of kings), and Kiibla Alhn 
(centre of the world). In speaking of other monarchs, the Persians 
make a distinction between king and emperor, by applying Shah, 
to the former, and Shdhdn Shah, to the latter. c3f the grandiloquent 
character of ofhcial documents among th(3 Persians, the foregoing 
is a very good illustration ; and the same general trait characteriz*es 
all their written com in unicat urns. In letters on business, the first 
page is commonly almost filled with flowery epithets, the mttleb, 
(business,) occupying a few lines, perhaps a single line, at the bot- 
tom, upon which the person addressed always casts his eye on open- 
ing the document, without even looking at the long string of titles 
and compliments which precede, unless his relish for that light food 
is unusi^illy strong. And however disagreeable may be the design 
and the matter of the comiminication, it is still gorgeously, if not 
mellifluously, prefaced in the same way. Sucli was, doubtless, 
true of the document in which our worthy governor was threatened 
hy the king, that if he failed to execute a certain order, he should 
“ receive a kick from which he would never recover in this w orld.” 
Letters and other documents, instead of Unng folded, for transmis- 
sion, are closely rolled, and are sealetl hy means of a narrow’ strip 
of strong paper, like a piece of ribaixl or tape, wound ^tightly 
around the middle of the roll, and attached by a species of wax or 
gum. A seal, bearing tlie nau>e or titles of the writer, is sometimes 
instamped with ink upon the roll, where it is fastened. The suj)er- 
scription is written with llie pen near one end. The seal, with ink, 
is used within, instead of tlic w ritten .si^gnature of the author, though 
sometimes both are inserted. The extensive use and high import- 
ance of the seal in the East, forcibly illustrates the figures of Scrip- 
ture, which attach to it such sacred solemnity and authority. The 
profe.ssion of the Meerzas (scribes), is an extensive one, the higher 
classes in Persia eschewing the drudgery of usin^ the pen, and the 
peasants being too ignorant to do their own writing. The lower 
class of merchants usually keep their accounts, write their own 
letters, and use their own seal ; but not the principal ones.* Copy- 

^ The principal inorchanU carry on their hnsincsK w’ilh a cipher, and 
every perHoii has a ditTerent one. Por in a country wherf* tln'n' are no re^ru- 
lar posts, their letters must be trusted to couriers, w^hoiu a small sum would 
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ing manuscripts also opens a wide field of labwr for the Meerzas, as 
well as for, the lower orders of the Moollahs. The Persian pen is 
a small hollow reed, instead of a quill ; the latter would be likely to 
cur the paper, in the heavy hand of Eastern characters. We 
don’t trouble the goose,” said Mar Yohannan, when the value of his 
vegetable pen was once subjected to a comparison with the quill, 
by a Yankee utilitarian. 

The beauty of Persian manuscripts has long been celebrated. 
Sir William Jones was so enraptured with them, that he almost 
wished the art of printing had never been invented. And few can 
inspect them and compare them with printed copies, without parti- 
cipating in a measure of the same feeling, at least, till they remember 
the inestimable blessings, so much richer and higher than all the 
elegance of caligraphy, which the press is beginning to pour upon 
Eastern nations. The Persians are able to write with a fineness 
and distinctness that utterly defy imitation with type. I have seen 
the whole of the Koran, written on two strips of fine Chinese paper, 
three inches wide and perhaps ten feet long, — written, not “ within 
and without,” hut only on one side, — which, when rolled up, made 
a roll a little larger than the finger ; and still, every letter was fully 
formed and perfectly legible, 'fhe Persians now usually write their 
manuscripts in the form of volumes, rather than rolls. And the art 
of printing is rapidly superseding the profession of copyists, in any 
form. Some of the Nostorians are also jible to use the .pen with 
great elegance; and the hohier stroke and scpiare form of the Syriac 
character, which they use, appear in even finer relief than the Per- 
sian letters. We need good paper and type to compete with 
the.se copyi.sts in matters of taste, suiFiciently to meet the fastidious- 
ness of “ old school” men, and particularly, of the copyists them- 
selves, whose “ craft” is so much endatigered by the innovation of 
printing. The process of writing by bund, in this elegant style, is 
of course very slow; and such manuscripts are highly prized and 
very dilficnll to be procured. Says my worthy follow-laborer, Mr. 
Breath, our printer, in a letter recently received, i wish I could 
send you some handsomely written bix>ks, but you know how difli- 

bribe to b«‘tray Ihrir sccn-lH to coinmerciul rivals; and it is of groat conse- 
quence that they sh ould have the first intelligencr* of political rharigos, about 
which they wmild fear to write openly, l^he authenticity of' a iin*rcliaiit’s 
letters, as of his hills, depends entirely upon the sral. It is not iisnal to sign 
either; and they are not ollen written in the hand of person who sends 
them ; so th;jt it is the seal which is of importance. Kna^raven upon it in the 
name and title, it’ hr has one, ot’ihc pt^rson it belongs to, and tire date when 
it was cut. The occu/iation of .soal-cutter is one of' much trust and some 
danger; he keeps a regish'r of every seal he makes, and if one is sfolen or 
lost, by the party to whom he* sold it, his life would answ’or for th<* crime of 
making another exactly the same. The per.son to whom it belongs, il m 
business, is obliged to lake the most respr^ctable witnesses of the occurrence, 
and to write to his correspondents, declaring all accounts and business wiUi 
his fiirrner seal, null from the day upon which it was lost.— //eVt. oj Persia, 
Vol.II.p. 421. 
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cult they are to be obtained. Mr. Holladay tried to buy a Prayer- 
Book, beautifully written, for the purpose of sending to Mr. Hal- 
lock,* and offered a high price for it ; but the owner could by no 
means be induced to part with it, declaring it to be ‘ his life.’ So 
you see, there is an occasional article that Asiatics value above 
money.” 

In addition to writing, the Meerzas perform other important ser- 
vices. They stand before their master, during his daily levee, and 
when not engaged in writing, echo his t)racular sayings, or lead a 
chorus in doing it, which is made up usually of a train of dependants, 
that come to make their bow to their superior and give him their 
seldm, I never understood the full import of until I 

witnessed it in these Persian Meerzas, most obsequiously nodding 
at every word their master utters, and iiUerposing, once or twice, 
in the course of every sentence, Bcyby, (to be sure,) Albetdfh, (of 
coursf,) etc. To pronounce an opinion, themselves, before it had 
come from his lips, would be the height of arrogance and presump- 
tion. The Meerzas have also in general the responsibility of com- 
municating intelligence to their master. If this happens to be of 
an unpleasant nature, the announcement of it is no welcome nor 
easy task, and mUvSt be palliated by ail the rhetorical skill which the 
practised sycophant can command. And on extraordinary occa- 
sions, men of the highest rank, ns well as of eloquent powers, are 
employed for this purpose. When the late war was concluded he- , 
tween Russia and Persia, the heir-apparent, who had the manage- 
ment of the foreign relations of the country, engaged to pay to the 
Russian government several Krooro( tomdn^i — 1 forget the number, 
believe the amount to have been at least half a score of millions 
of dollars — to induce that government to recal its troops from Per- 
sit and accede to the conditions of peace. It was for some time a 
question, who could go and report these terms to the king, the im- 
pression being general, that whoever should hear such tidings to his 
Majesty would lose his head on the spot. The governor ofTabreez, 
a celebrated orator, was at length appointed tt> the perilous service. 
He approached the old Shah with all due courtt^sy and ceremony, 
and told him, that he was commissioned, by his exalted son, the 
Naib Sultan, to propose to llis Majesty, the Admiration of the world, 
that he should throw out a trifle, say, perhaps teu millions of 
dollars, or so, from his inexhaustible treasury, to tho.'?e poor, ntiscr- 
able, hungry Russian infidels and bt th<m komv! The herald 
was dismissed without harm or disgrace, though the “ inexhaustible 
treasury” tvns soon emptied, in meeting the demand, and one in- 
stalment, a fifth of the whole sum, remains unpaid to the present 
period, aud the Russians have the fertile district of Khoy in pledge 
as security, fl 

Sometimes unwelcome intelligence is announced^to the king 
through the medium of emblems, as well as by personages. 

* To aid Mr. H. in preparing our iipvv font of Syriac type. 
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Such was the case, in communicating to the present Shih the death 
of his favorite brother, one of our kind benefactors, Kahram^n 
Meerza, an account of which I received, not long since, from my 
esteemed associate, Dr. Wright, and from which I insert the follow- 
ing. “ A chopper has arrived from Tehran, since the sad news of 
the death of his brother was communicated to the king. He brings 
intelligence respecting the manner in which the news was lEade 
known to His Majesty. I think you will regard it as truly oriental. 
A painting was made, representing the deceased prince, in as perfect 
likeness as possible, in the habiliments of death. This picture was 
carried by the English and Russian ambassadors and laid before the 
king, not a word being spoken. It is said that the Shah at once 
took the hint, (he had heard of his brother’s illness before ;) that 
he sw'ooned and was carried into his Anderoon [harem], where he 
remained, not appearing in public, for three days.” The same let- 
ter communicates the manner of temporarily tilling the deceased 
prince’s place, in the government of Azerhijan, which was as fol- 
lows; “Maleic Kasem Meerza, [prince-governor of Oroomiah,] still 
remains at Tabreez, and is governor, for the time, by order of the 
Shah. It is generally thought, that the heir-apperant, though a 
boy of twelve years, will be sent to Tabreez. Our prince, in his 
delicate position, shows his wisdom. Since the death of Kahramati 
Meerza, all public documents and orders have passed through his 
hands. That he may avoid all danger of awakening fears or jeal- 
ousies in the mitid of the king, or of those about him, he has placed 
his own se(d upon none of^hem, but has done all business in the 
name of a .son of the deceased prince, a little boy two years old! 
The little boy’s seal has been placed upon all public orders. Is not 
this shrewd ? 411 commend the policy of the thing.” 

I may remark, in relation to the communication of unweleome 
intelligence in Persia, that the death of friend.s is often kept stu- 
diously concealed, by the Meerzas and others, from their masters, 
as long as they are able to do it.^ The governor of Oroomiah once 
returned from a journey, three months after the death of a favorite 
little son. After being greeted, on his arrival, by the rest of his 
family, he inquired for the little boy, and a violent burst of grief 
from all present, was the first intimation he had that the child wns 
dead. On asking his Meerza, who had regularly written him and 
reported his family as well, why he had not told him the truth, the 
latter replied to the agonized father, that he was reluctant to give 
him pain; and the benevolence of his motives excused him for the 
concealment. “ The servants of David also feared to tell him that 
the child was dead.” But the king of Israel had a source of support 
and consolation. “ When David saw that his servants whi.spered, 
David perceived that the child was dead ; then David arose from 
the earth, and washed and annointed hirnsclf and changed hi.s ap- 
parel and came into the house of the Lord and worshipped.” B 
is often very affecting to witness the efforts in Persia to keep from 
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sick friends the extent of their danger. They are always assured, 
that they are in a fair way to recover and are lulled in security, un- 
til the lamp of life actually expires, when a scene of raving lamen- 
tation ensues among the relatives and connexions, that proclaims, 
with awful emphasis, the entire absence of that hope, which blunts 
the sting of death and sheds light and solace around the darkness 
of the tomb. 

April 4. I received a visit from a Jewish physician. I put into 
his hands my Hebrew New Testament, opening to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, from which T requested him to read. He had never 
before seen a New Testanient and was much amused. In reading 
from the first chapter of Hebrews, ‘‘ Tliis,” said he, "" is from our 
Psalms; but how it is mixed up, (meeting with quotations from 
different Psalms,) this is your work is it, Sir I told him that, 
far enough from being rny work, it w'as about eighteen hundred 
years old, and the \»ork of one of his own natitm. He excust».d him- 
self from discussion, being as he said, a physician, and not a Rabbi, 

April 10. A gardener brought me a present of some very fine 
pears. I measured the largest one and found it just twelve inches 
in circumference. The fruit of Oroomiah is among the finest in 
the world and it is very abundant. Its cherries are ripe commonly 
about the 10th of June; and after that period, one species of fruit 
ripens after another, in (piick succession, as apricots, plums, apples, 
melons, peaclics, pears, grapes, quinces, etc. until winter sets in ; 
and the grapes are preserved in a state of tolerable freshness through 
the winter and spring, until near the pcruxl when cherries come 
again. As elsewhere rneiilioned, all crops in Persia must .be arti- 
ficially irrigated, as rain seldom falls there during the warm months 
of tlie year. The fact that the plains are nearly level facilitates the 
process. Water is taken by canals tnmi the small rivers that roll 
down from the mountains, and conveyed along near the foot of the 
declivities. Smaller canals, leading from the iitain ones, carry it 
down to prescribed .sections of the plain ; and these are again sub- 
divided and conduct it to particular fields, as it is needed. The 
openings from the main canals are readily closed, when sufficient 
water is taken out for a given field, and the stream then passes on 
to cheer and ferlilfee the thirsty soil of the next neighbor. The 
ease with which the gardener changes these streams, by closing or 
opening a channel, with his spade, or even with his foot, vividly il- 
lustrates the Scripture allu.sioii to divine sovereignty, “The king’s 
heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers (rivulets) of water; 
he turueth it whithersoever he will.” If the fields are not level, they 
must be divided and worked by a spade or plough into level sections, 
€ach enclosed' within a ridge a few inches high ; and these divisions 
are successively watered. 

This water privilege is apportioned, — each farmer or land-holder 
being entitled to it only on particular days or hours of the week. 
And it often happen^, toward the close of summer, when. the streams 
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are low, that quarrels arise on the subject, — the water being ex- 
hausted before it reaches the lower portions of the plain ; and the 
village lords sometimes assemble their serfs and lead them out to 
battle. Where streams do not exist, or cannot readily be conduct- 
ed, wells are in some cases dug from which water is drawn with a 
bucket of skin, upon a windlass, turned by an ox, as in Egypt of 
old. In other cases, a well is sunk upon a descending plain, till a 
spring is found, and a canal cut from the bottom, under ground, de- 
scending just enough to convey its water along, — and a few yards 
from the first, a second well is dug, that the earth, in cutting the 
subterranean passage, may be drawn out, and the same process is 
repeated, till the spring is conveyed to the surface and made to ir- 
rigate the adjacent fields. The rapidity with which these wells are 
dug, is surprising. Two men, — one at the top with a small hand 
windlass and a leather bucket to draw up the soil, and the other, 
below, with an iron prong, like a tusk, furnished with a short han- 
dle, to dig it up, and a huge iron spoon, with which to fill the buck- 
et, — will work down twenty or twenty-five feet per day ; and the 
soil is so dry, as to need no curb nor wall to prevent it from caving. 

The larger canals, taken from the rivers, are made to turn grist- 
mills, in their progress across the plain, as often as the general de- 
scent will leave a sufficient elevation to the huge artificial ridges, 
that are thrown up like rail-road embankments and supported by 
the roots of the w illows on the margins of the stream, to convey the 
water for the double purpo.se of irrigating the adjacent fields and 
turning the mills. The grist-mill is the only species of machinery, 
which is moved by water in Persia; and this is exceedingly simple 
in its construction, — consisting m«*rcly of a perpendicular shaft, 
with a water-wheel attached to the bottom and the upper mill-stone 
placed upon the top. The water is conveyed from the canal down 
to the buckets of the wheel, by a large spout or trough, dug from 
the trunk of a tree, very narrow at the .'surface and often entirely 
covered over w ith pieces of b*)ard. This spout is placed at an an- 
gle of at least forty-five degrees, and with a head of fifteen or twenty 
feet, it turns the wheel with prodigious rapidity and power. The 
Persians, having no means of bolting their Hour at the mill, sift it 
with coarse sieves by hand. ‘ Two women grinding at the mill,’ — 
the small hand-mill — is still a familiar scene in Persia among the 
peasants; hut only for very small quantities of grain, or when there 
is no water, or it is inconvenient from .some cause to resort to the 
labor-saving method. 

I intended to say more on the subject of liorticvdturc and agri- 
culture, but in following the course of the canals to water the fields, 
have unconscioii.sly led the reader away to the grist-mills. We will 
return, for a few monients, to the fruit-garden.s and the fields, taking 
the apricot tree as an example in nf)ticing the preparation of the 
ground. The soil, before setting out the young trees, is prepared 
with a plough. To break up the green-sward, or fallow-ground, 
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the Persians use a large coulter-plough, twice the size of a common 
American plough, the beam resting on an axle with two wheels, 
one of which is about three feet in diameter and runs in the furrow, 
while the other, about half that size, runs upon the unbroken soil. 
The whole is drawn by three, four, five, or even six yoke of large 
buffaloes, with ft yoke or two of oxen before them, a boy sitting on 
each, or each alternate, yoke, pricking up the team with his goad 
and singing in a shrill, monotonous tone to cheer the buffaloes in 
their toil. The soil is afterwards cross-ploughed, once or twice, by 
the small one-handled plough already described, which turns no fur- 
row, but cuts the earth sufficiently deep. This light plough is 
drawn by oxen, which in Persia, though a puny species, are capable 
of performing a good deal i)f labor. The surface is then smoothed 
over with a bush-drag, a harrow, or a roller. The small trees are set 
out in rows, in the style of orclwirds in America. A small conical 
mound, about a foot and a half high, is generally thrown up around 
their trunks. Most of the family usually //iv* in the orcliard, during 
the soavson of harvest, — all feeding on the fruit, assisting in gather- 
ing it and taking their turns in guarding it by night. They dry a 
considerable jiart of the fruit (by simply spreading it upon the 
ground) for .sale and exportation and for their own winter use. The 
plum of whicii there arc several kinds — tlie al Bokhara being the 
most esteemed — is much cultivated; and Persia i.s .said to be the 
primitive home of the Peach — Pomum Persicinn being the name 
given to it by Linnaeus. The peaches are of twc), general descrip- 
tions, one of the size common in America, and the other much 
larger, which is also very superior in llavor. 

Grapes and melons are n.sed as food bv all classes in Persia, even 
more extensively tlian tlie fruits already named. The vine is set 
out in rows. The .space — about fifteen feit wide — between the 
rows, i.s sown two years with cotton. 'J'he third year — that in 
which it begins to liear — the soil is thrown np into ririges about 
three and a lialf feet high. The vines stand usually in the north 
side of the ridge, tiiat they may he partially shielded from the con- 
centrated heat of the sun. They run over, and the chisters lie on 
the top ami the opposite side. Near the high mud-walls, by which 
many of the vineyards are enclosed, for the .security of the fruit, the 
vines often run up and over the wall, and afiord striking illn.slrations 
of the Scripture allusion, where J(»seph is compared to a thrilty vine. 
The growth of each year is cut off, early in tlie ensuing t^f^ring, very 
near the point where it sprang from the permanent stock. Viite- 
dressers tell us, that the twentieth of an inch being left by the primer, 
will ensure a future crop. It is thus pruned, “that it may bring 
forth more fruit.” Grape.s are eaten fresh in their season. 1'liey 
are also braided by their steins, and suspended Irom the ceilings ol 
dry rooms, and kept fresh during the winter. Phey are dried, as 
raisins, for sale ami exportation, as well as for domestic use. Vast 
quantities are also made into molasses. And still more — generally of 
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the inferior grap^ and the gleanings — are made into wine and 
arrak. 

The musk-melon is a far greater favorite among the Persians 
than the water-melon, though both are much cultivated. The 
melon vines are once fiocd, (if we may «o speak,) with a spade, the 
American hoe having no place among the fanning implements of 
Persia. The musk-melon, at the size of a walnut, is folded up in 
a leaf from its own vine, and covered over with a thin layer of earth, 
perhaps to protect it from worms, but more especially, to render 
the rind thin, and the fruit sweet. All hot two or three of the 
blows, are stripped from each vine, which then yields as many 
melorjs. As it grows, and its envelope expands, it throws off the 
layer of earth, and the process of covering it is twice more repeated. 
As it advances to maturity, it is raised up from its bed and placed 
upon the ridge, where it rapidly ripens under the alternate night 
chills and the hot sun of the clear summer sky. Melons are eaten 
not only in their season ; they arc also, (particniarly the water-melon,) 
kept fresh during most of the wdnter. For an early crop, the soil 
is laid out in patches or beds, which are sprinkled over with coarse 
sand or gravel, to keep the earth warm and preserve it from baking 
during the rains of spring. Soil thus prepared, is for obvious r(?a- 
sons, not hoed (spaded), but weeded, should occasir>n require. A 
shelter is erected in the melon fields, by setting f<mr poles in the 
earth, binding small rafters across their tops, and covering the frail 
platform with liml>s cut from the poplars and willows on the water- 
courses, whose leaves, under the scorching sun, soon dry, and pre- 
sent a striking illustration of the ‘‘lodge in the garden of cucum- 
bers,” which is, in Scripture, made the emhlern of .lerusalem in her 
desolation. This shelter is constantly occupied, in the seasv)ii of 
fruit, by the owners, who gather what is ripe during the day, and 
guard the field from depredations by night. 

Cherries are so abundant at Croomiah, that a bushel maj^ be 
purchased for twerily-tive cents, or even less, in their season. There 
are two general kinds, a large rcMldish, amber cherry, wijicli begins 
to ripen the second week in .lime, and a small, sour, crimson one, 
which is two or three weeks later. Of the ?narnmoth pears T have 
spoken. Apples are comparatively little cultivated in Persi.i, and 
they are inferior in quality to American apples, owing perhaps to 
the warmth and dryness of the climiitc. The quinces of that coun- 
try arc very abundant and excellent. Oroomiah is a Rorhrstnr and 
inrinitp for the production of wheat, which is the coniinon bread- 
stuff throughout Persia. There i.s the white and tin* yellow wheat. 
The latter yields the finest flour that I have ever seen, ‘ The natives 
prefer spring-wheat, to that sown in the niitumn, for the quality of 
its bread. Wheat yiehls in Oroomiah from ten to thirty fold — not 
u.sually more than ten. Corn is raised in Persia only in small quan- 
tities, for parching. It is sprinkled, a stalk in a place, through the 
melon-fields. Barley is cultivated very extensively for horses and 
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buiTaloes. Little hay is laid up for winter — straw, which is cut very 
fine in the process of threshing being the principal article of fodder. 
Rye is known there little more than as tares among the wheat. It 
is cultivated in some of the glens of the Koordish mountains, where 
wheat will not grpw. Rice fields are so extensive on the plain, as 
to contribute, (flooded as they constantly are in summer,) not a 
little to the unhealthiness of the climate. Cotton is grown there 
in large quantities, both for domestic use and foreign trade. To- 
bacco finds a congenial soil, and the demand is great, all ages and 
classes of both sexes being devoted smokers.* Flax is raised mere- 
ly for the oil, which Is used in paints, also like castor-oil, for lights. 
Beans, onions, turnips, beets, carrots, cabbages, and some other 
garden vegetables, are cuUivatetl in Persia in great abundance and 
perfection. So are flowers of almost every description ; but espe- 
cially the rose, to be manufactured into rose-water, of which the 
higher classes are extremely fond. T^ast, hut not least, cucumbers 
are a very favorite vegetable among the Persians, who eat them with 
salt merely, and to an amount that astounds an European. An in- 
dividual will devour a peck at a sitting — eating leistirely, but with- 
out cessation, perhaps for hours, until all before him are consumed. 
The Persians are s<> fond of this vegetable, as often to be seen with 
a cucumber in their hands as a nosegay. Berries scarcely occur 
in Persia. The climate would doubtless be found congenial, if 
they were introduced. Lemons and oranges grow in the warm 
provinces ofGhilan and .Mnxanderan, on the banks of the Caspian. 

'File Persians usually cat their fruit hrforr the meal. When we 
visit the Nestorinns, a waiter of fruit is immediately set before us, 
together with bread, clieex*, ImttcT, honey, sweetmeats, etc. This 
collation is not intended so much to be eaten, ns talked over — the 
practice being to take up a di.dt ainl extend it to the person to whom 
you wish to pay an attention, who, in return, touches yonr hand, or 
the dish, with his own, p{*rha[)s take's a single montbrnl and says, 
“I thank you; may all your life he pr<\^perons, may (h^d increase 
your wealth, give you tiie kingdom of heaven, etc.’’ Mistaking liie 
autepast for the principal meal, which is not nsiially brought for- 
ward till towanl the close of the visit, wo repeatedly committed the 
mistake, soon after reaching the caumtry, of eating from it freely, 
particularly, when our appetites happened to be sharpened, by a 
ride to a distant village. At length, we were, on one occasimi, re- 
proved and instructed, when commuting this blnniler, by overhearing 
our host, in conversation in the native language, which he did not 
^^uppose we understood : “Arc fluw started at homo,” he inquired 
of one of the hi'slu»ps who accompanied us, “that they eat so vora- 
ciously oftho antepa.st ?” “Oh no;” re|)lie(l the bishop in a Inish- 
iug tone, “they suppose it is the dinner.” “ \Vliy dmi’t you teach 
d»em better,” continued our host ? “ I am a.^'liamed to internipt 

* The JVentorMu fcHudrs do not ailonl this uruvtici' ; nor ilo ihov often 
<ir«nk wine. 
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them at the table,” replied the modest prelate ; they will learn by 
degrees.” 

April 11. Was visited by the Jewish Rabbi, who at niy request 
read Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost, Stephen’s dying appeal 
and several other interesting portions of Scripture. The Ncstorian 
ecclesiastics at length came into my study and joined issue in 
the discussion. Among other passages of Scripture, priest Dun- 
ka read the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, Who hath believed our 
report?” etc., and when the Jews laughed at the idea of its refer- 
ring to our Saviour, the priest, at my suggestion, told them, * You 
are witnesses this day, to the truth of the application of this Scrip- 
ture to the Messiah, in your rejection of him.’ This unexpected 
appeal struck them with a degree of solemnity, which, however, was 
soon succeeded by noisy altercation. The Jews on one side «and 
three Nestorian bishops and a priest or two on the other, with their 
ardent Asiatic temperament, found it very difhcult to keep cool on 
so exciting a subject, even with .the occasional interference of Mr. 
Holladay and myself as moderators. I felt deeply grieved with the 
manifest blindness and hardness of the hearts of lhe.se Jews. The 
arguments and passages of Scripture which we adduced seemed 
often to confotindj but failed to convince them. 

April 19. Priest Dimka opened our N(?storian service, to-day, 
with an extempore prayer. Never, until lately, have any Nestorinn 
ecclesiastics attempted to pray extempore in public. I had previ- 
ously requested the priest to consult the bishops on the subject, 
which he did and readily obtained their approbation of the measuri’. 
The matter of his prayer was very appropriate, and the manner 
was solemn. 

April 2^. We were engaged in translating the 11th chaptir of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. J’lie passage relative t(t divine chas- 
tisements arrested the attention of priest Dimka, who has of late 
suffered the loss of nearly all his earthly substance, when his villajrc 
was plundered hy the Koords, arnl been so deefily ulHicted in tho 
death of his wife and favorite brother. The priest artlessly remark- 
ed, “ Had it not been for such words as the.‘<e, my heart would liavc 
been broken all in pieces, during the last few months.” He and 
priest Abraham apjiear to be in a very delightful stale of *****i‘j; 

“ growing in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

3F(n/ 1(). In company with Mr. Sh)cking, I visited ^he prince. 
He conducted us back of hi.s palace to his work-yard, where many 
and various operation.s are in progres.s. Some of the workmen 
were constructing a small ves.sel, or rather, a large boat, which is to 
be floated down the river to navigate the lake. Others were build- 
ing a china-ware manufactory. And others still were testing the 
properties of different kinds of earth, which had been collected troin 
divers places, .some of them a hundred miles distant, that the hc^t 
might be selected for making china, — an art which the prince hopes 
to introduce into this part of Persia. His work-yard presents, on 
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the whole, one of the liveliest scenes that I have witnessed since I 
left America. He is expending an immense amount of money, on 
works of this kind ; is very enterprising himself and ardently desi- 
rous of benefitting liis countrymen, by the introduction of useful 
arts and sciences, us well as by general education. Unfortunately, 
however, he obtains but miserable assistance. A few strolling Eu- 
ropeans — Frenchmen and Italians, for the most part — who profess 
to know everything, but really know little and accomplish still less, 
are the only professional artists he is able to find. A Maltese cook, 
who strolled to Persia in the employ of an English traveller, once 
entered his service as a ship-builder ! The Maltese had seen ves- 
sels, which is true of but few Persians. The prince is so persever- 
ing, that there is little doubt of his ultimate success, in introducing 
important improvements. But every rose, in this fallen world, has 
its thorns. The strolling adventurers who flock around this inter- 
esting man are all Papists, — not probably too virtuous in their char- 
acter and habits, and seldom wanting in zeal for the interests of 
Rome, What success might crown the worthy eftorts of Malek 
Kasern Mcerza, and what good result to Zion as well as to the tem- 
poral interests of Persia, were their places to be occupied by pituis, 
energetic, American mechanics! 

Mai/ ‘Jl. Received the following note in English from the 
prince-governor. 

“ His Royal Highness will be very much [)leased,if all the Amer- 
ican gentlemen, with their ladies, accept a tea, according to the Eu- 
ropean way; aiui after, a breakfa.st, according to the Persian way, 
to-morrow morning. Friday, 2*2iid of May, at the garden, Seeak- 
hoosh.” 

Mdij ^’2. In compliance with the above invitation, the members 
of our mission and three <d’ the ladies, (the other being ill,) visited 
the prince at his summer-palace in the garden, Seoakhbosh, which 
is about a mile south-east of (he city. This garden is a grand plot 
of ground, a mile and a half long and about filty rods wide, regular- 
ly laid out, with a broad central avenue, side-walks, and, at regular 
intervals, cross allies, — ail stmhled with lofty sycamores, at a dis- 
tance of a few feci from each other, and lined with rose-bushes and 
other small shriihhery. The plot descends from each end to the 
centre, where it is crossed by the Shaker ehaiy city river. At (he 
west cud, at the head of the central avenue, is a .splendid palace, 
with its artificial pond, fountains and arbors. Our entertainment 
was in this p/dace. It was liberal and in excellent taste. It had 
nothing of “the Persian way,” except that we sat upon the floor. 
His Royal Highness ireatcirus with all the respect and kindness 
that he could have shown to brothers and sisters. At his break last, 
besides our party, was an Italian doctor, who serves him in the 
<|uadruple capacity of physician, privy counsellor, private secretary 
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and member of his council;* a French adventurer and his wife; 
Moosein Meerza, the prince’s nephew, and a Miihammedan noble. 
The most interesting circumstance attending the meal, was the fact, 
that at its commencement, the prince, knowing it to be our custom, 
requested me to implore a blessing. I did so ; and while I do not 
record the circumstance a^s indicating any deep religious interest in 
him, it certainly evinces a liberality of sentiment, (especially while 
there were other Mohammedans at his table,) which is at present a 
most cheering sign of the times among the Mussulmans of this 
country. All were attentive while the blessing was implored, except 
the (hi tor ^ who with a mingled tone of levity and profaneness re- 
peated, at the same time, a JVIrdiammedan invocation, not apparent- 
ly from disrespect to us, so much as to improve the opporlnnily thus 
offered to remind ns of his daring infidelity, or perhaps atheism, 

' which he often and loudly avows. How long must the Mrihainnie- 
daris of Persia be abandoned to the influence and instruction of such 
civilized Europeans ? 

May 24. The Sabbath. In the morning, 1 went to Geog-tapa, 
and preached to about three hundred Nestorians in their church, a 
larger number than I have l)efore addressed since I left America. 
It is impossible adequately to describe the interest of preaching to 
such a congregation. Every eye was fixed upon the speaker and 
every ear intent to catch the w(»rds as they fell from his lips. The 
audience was co!nj)osod of both sexes ami all ages from small child- 
ren up to tottering decrepitude. Warmed, animated and affected 
by the impressive scene before me, I enjoyed a degree of freedom 
in preaching in the native language which I have never felt l)(d()re. 
Seldom, however, have 1 been so deeply bumbled and mortified as 
when, on our way home, priest Abraham told me, that the Nesto- 
rians are giving me the cognomen <»f Paul the apostle. We now 
realize the advantage of having early directed our efforts to the in- 
struction and benefit of influential ecclesiastics. Enlightened, and 
some of them, as we trust, really pious, they are not only ready to 
allow us to preach iti their churches, but urge us to do so, and arc 
forward themselves in every good work ; and their people receive 
the word with gladness, while we thus act in concert with their own 
clergy. These ecclesiastics, who have been a long time with us, 
now form, if we may so say, a veteran, disciplined corps, on wlioin 
we can rely for efficient agency in almost any kind of service. Huw 
different w’ould the case be, were many times their number of the 
lay population equally interested in our object and labors, but these 
native clergy arrayed against u.s. Our field is now opening and the 
harvest maturing, in a manner more rapid than at any former pe- 
riod. 

* This coiinnil cnnsirtLs ofti^n fWTsonH, hy whom minor bn»iiioHt< is 
ted accordiiiif to tlir* vote of the majority, — an innovation on the 
usagcM of Persiaii governors, thou|fIi not irmch improvement con«i<ienng uiv 
character of some of itg iiieiiiberB. 
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May 29. The Muhammedans of Oroomiah set apart this day as 
a se^tson of special prayer for rain, the spring having been very dry, 
the grain and other crops having suffered already, and the prospect 
of sufficient water in the streams to flood the fields being very doubt- 
ful. I inquired of our Mussulman scholars by whom the day was 
designated, and they replied, the astrologrrs, who, by consulting 
their books, ascertained it to be auspicious for the object. 

May 29. Cloudy weather and some rain. Had the prayers of 
the Mahammedans, yesterday, any influence in the change 1 “ Seest 
thou how Ahab humbleth himself? Becajjse he humbleth himself 
before me, I will not bring the evil in his days.”* But while God 
may send rain on the unjust and avert temporal evil.s, in answer to 
their prayers, we know that it is only to the justified through faith 
in the blood of (Christ, that he will grant the blessings of salvation. 

May 31). Mar Joseph arrived from a visit to the Patriarch. He 
returns much displeased with Mar Shimon, who refused to give him 
a diocese as he desired and had anticipated. The po(w old man 
now declares, that were he young, he would marry a wife and eat 
meat to his heart’s content, as a retaliation on the Patriarch. “ For 
what do I gain,” he asks, “by my celibacy and abstinence, while 
Mar Shimon gives rne no villages ?” But as he is now old, he wisely 
judges that he sliould merely increa.se his own troubles by marry- 
ing; and he has so long accustomed himself to a vegetable diet, 
tliat it costs him little self-denial to continue to adhere to it. The 
good bishop make.s, no .secret of the motives that prompt his mona.s- 
ticism ; and among all the mona.stic ln)rdes of Papal Europe and 
the world, are there mor(* devob^es than there were righteous men 
in Sodom, who are iiot impelled to their asceticism, by lazine.ss, or 
the hope of aggrandizement ? 

Jmc 4. The Rev. Win. Glen, wdio is with us on a visit, attend- 
ed the recitation of niy class in Hebrew, which consists of seven 
Ncstorian ecclesiastics. He expressed himself equally gratified and 
astonished to find them sncli proficients in that language. The 
Hebrew and Syriac bt'ing cognate Itmgucs, the Nestorians find it 
very easy to acquire the former; and tlieir oriental organs enable 
them to pronounce it far more easily and perfectly "than European 
scholars. Much may result for the cultivation of the Hebrew from 
this obscure, humble begiuuiiig, by a people who po.sses.s such pe- 
culiar facilities for ac(piiring it. And important advantages will, 
we trust, accrue to the Nestorians, frtmi so many of their clergy 
drawing a knowledge of the Scriptures directly from the fountain. 
In conversjuion with the prince-governor, the other day, who is a 
remarkable lifigni.st for an Asiatic, I inquired of him what language 
the PersiaiKs consider to he the oldest ; and he replied, Hrfnrw. 
Their religioii.s prejudices would naturally load them to award this 
Innior to tlie Arabic, the language of their Koran iind other sacred 
literature. 
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Sept. 6. Preached again at G^og-tapa. When I arrived, the 
bishop and a large number of the villagers were collected in the 
shady side of the church, engaged in earnest conversation. As 1 
approached. Mar Elias said to the Melik (chief) of the village^ 
“ Why are you angry ?” I came up and gave the bishop my salu- 
tation, ShHdm alokhoon — peace be with you — which he rose and 
cordially returned ; but when I inquired after the health of his 
household, he relapsed into his excited state and answered, My 
household are in a wretched condition, — buried in wine drinking ; 
and so is the Melik and this priest and that one, (pointing to them 
as they stood in the company); I tell them not to drink, and they 
promise fairly but still drink ; are they not liars ? They say, ‘ the 
Russians, that great and powerful nation, drink ; and may we not 
safely follow them V I tell them, no; follow Jesus Christ; he is 
in the midst of us by his word.” Upon this, the Melik interposed, 
in a high, boisterous tone, “ Did not Jesus Christ drink wine and 
make it too ?” The priests were much chagrined and remonstrated 
with the disputants, telling them that it was not the place, nor the 
time, for wrangling. I at length sat down and invited the bishop 
to-sit on one hand and the Melik on the other, which they did and 
quiet was thus restored. The scene was interesting and in no 
small degree amusing. This bishop was formerly given to much 
wine ; but since coming under our inliuence, he has nearly broken 
off; and his warm temperament and, 1 hope, some measure of pious 
feeling, can now so ill brook continued indulgence of the bad prac- 
tice ill his priests and people, that he interposes his episcopal pre- 
rogatives in quite an authoritative manner. 1 did not think it expe- 
dient to take part in the noisy discussion on the spot; but the por- 
tion of Scripture, the IJJ3rd chapter of E/.ekiel, on which I remark- 
ed, in the meeting, pre.sented a g<x)d opportunity of reminding the 
audience, that the “ watchman ” ought and must blow' his trumpet, 
— that the good watchman would do this, at all hazards; that it 
was for their interest and salvation, that he should blow it faithful- 
ly, — and I pointed out to them the unreasonal)lencss of their being 
angry at the watchm.an’s fidelity and rejecting his call. They felt 
the application of the subject without my formally making it, and 
left the church quite satisfied with the plaiii-dealiug of their good 
bishop, on the subject of their intemperance. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

.roURNAL: SEPTEMBER— DECEMBER, 1H40 

A SHOCK of an earthquake occurred, to-day, Sept. 14. A shock 
occurred also last July, which, by its peculiarly rolling motion, 
made us very dizzy. Earthquakes are rare here, but frequent in 
Tabreez, and some other places in the region. The one in July 
was very severe, in the vicinity of Mt. Ararat, so much so, that the. 
towns of Erivan and Nakchevan were much injured by it. Mt. 
Ararat appears to be their common centre. 

Svpt, 1.5. In recitation in geography, in our Mussulman school, 

I had occasion to speak of volcanoes in the Andes, which suggested 
their supposed connexion with earthquakes, and the one that oc- 
curred last evening w’as mentioned. One of the boys gave a Mus- 
suliiKin theory on the general subject, which is, that the great bull^ 
on whicli the earth stands, being stung by a fly, angrily shakes his 
head and thus causes the earthquake. The other boys laughed at 
tills tlieory and pronounced it the height of folly. 

<SV/)^ 10. We rode to tlie .*?ummii of Seir, one of the high rnoun- 
tain.s hack of Orbomiah, from which we enjoyed a magnificent view 
of the siirroiindiiig country ; and in addition to what wo had before 
seen, were able to survey, from this height, a large portion of 
Koordistan, that lay stretched out before us like a sea of niouutains, 
l)eing apparently little else than peaks and ridges, with alternate 
ravines, where absolute sterility seemed to reign, except here and 
there a verdant patch in the deep glens, l^erpetual snow among 
the ledges of some of the neighboring mountains, lay just about on 
a level with ourselves, which is seen from our windows in the city, 
all the year. The fact that sinnv remain.s during our summers at 
sfrsmall an elevation above the plain, shows the country itself to be 
very high. The same is also evident from the cotdness of the nights 
compared with the days, in this part tif Persia. The heat of day, 
in this clear atmosphere, is stated by an English traveller to he even 
more penetrating than that of India ; while in the shade it is com- 
fortably cool, and a sensible chill is felt as soon as the sun retires 
Jit evening. From this peculiarity of the climate, health is almo.st 
i^ure to be sacrificed, unless a large amount of chithing he worn at 
Jill seasons. . Strong winds are mucli less prevalent at Oroomiah 
|hau at Tabreez. Tlu^re is a light breeze daily from the lake which 
is very agreeable. The Sham yil (Turkish) South w'lnd^ (Sameil,) 
blows occasionally with considerable violence, from the south-west, 
filling the atmosphere with a dusty haziness, inducing uneasiness, 
hissitude and headache, and sometimes even injuring the crops; 
though the strength and noxiousness with which this wind is charged^ 
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Avhen it leaves the Arabian desert, are much bVoK^li and neutralized, 
by the long distance, and the lolly, snowy Koordish ranges, over 
which it passes, before reaching Oroomiah. On the mountain 
which we ascended, a herdsman had been murdererf and a part of 
the herd driven off* by the Koords, two or three days before. The 
herdsman was fouhd after considerable search, with his head cut 
olf and his feet bound together ! 

17. Priest Dnnka gives an animating account of the man- 
ner in which many of the mountain villagers listened to his preach- 
ing during a recent vacation that he spent at his home. In some 
instances, they gladly left their w<jrk and assembled to hear the word 
of life ; and when dismissed, would still importune him, — “Give us 
a little more of the good word of the Lord and then we will go to 
our business ; never before have we heard such preaching.” 

Sept. 25. We yielded to the importunity of some of our Muhani- 
inedan scholars, and rode out about twelve miles from the city to 
Armoot-aghaj, a village belonging to their father, to be their guests. 
On Friday, the Mussulman Sabbath, we suspend onr school, as that 
class so generally regard it as their holiday, that it would he <lifficult 
to confine the scholars to their studies. The fine w(*ather, the 
cliarming country over which we rode, and the youthful glee and 
buoyancy of the scholars, all contributed to render the recreaticai 
agreeable; hut no circumstance gave it so much interest as the at- 
tention which the Mohammedan boys paid to some of the young 
IS'cstorians, who, by the urgent request of the former, went with us, 
and were treated by them as equals in tlieir })layful gambols on the 
road, and seated at the same table with themselves and with us, at 
their lil>eral dinner in the village. Such attentions, shown by young 
Muhanmiedans of rank to native Christians, are ejuite new in this 
country and, doubtless, result to a great extent from the infiuence of 
our Muhamrnedan .school. 

I have nowhere described the native Persian schools and colleges. 
Of the common .sch<x)ls, Malcolm remarks, “ Alinr.st all the trades- 
men and niany of the mechanics have received seme education. 
'Jfhere are scliools in every town and city, in which the rudiments of 
rersiaii and Arabic are taught. The chihl who attends one of thorn, 
after learning the alphabet, is made, a.s a religious duly, to read the 
Koran in Aral)ic ; which he usually docs, without understanding a 
word of it. Ife i.s next taught to reatl some tables in Persian and 
to write a legible hand. Here his education commonly ends; and 
unless he i.s led by his inclination to study, or hi.s occupation re- 
quires that he 8h()uld practise what he has learnt, his lessons arc 
soon forgotten. But this education, slight and superficial as it may 
seem, has the effect of changing the habits, and of introducing a de- 
gree of refinement among those who use it, unknown to their nidcr 
countrymen.”^ it i.s a grateful sight to witness the beautiful Persian 
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children, boys and girls, with their satchels on their arms, going to 
school. They are, however, as Sir J. Malcolm further remarks, “ ot- 
ten under the management of ignorant pedants.” These peda- 
gogues, who are Usually from the lower classes of the Moollahs, or 
the candidates for that profession, sit in the school-room, writing 
lessons or letters, or copying books, upon the knee, while the scholars 
are scattered promiscuously on the rush-mat over the room, all read- 
ing aloud — each a different lesson — at the same time ; the learners 
constantly swinging the body back and forth as they sit upon the 
knees and feet, to keep from weariness, and the whole presenting a 
scene of singular confusion. The master, however, with his long 
rod always by his side — no despiser of Solomon’s counsel — deals 
out a bountiful quota of stripes for anything in his view approach- 
ing to irregularity ; and the indomitahlcs arc not unfrequently hound 
to the small Fallek (whipping-pole) which is kept near for the pur- 
pose, and bastinadoed, though mere children. Imperfect as is their 
education, however, they do, as above suggested, acejuire an ease 
and grace of manners, a propriety of deportment and |)olish of ex- 
pressum, which they carry with them through life. 

The higher Maddrvssch^, or colleges, formerly so renowned in 
Persia, arc at present, tor the most part, in a low state — another 
j)ro()f of the waning tendency of Alrdiammedism. The editiccs 
jisually resemble the caravanserais, in the apartments of which the 
students and professors often reside. Most of them are in a di- 
lapidated state, and present a cheerless aspect. Arabic and Persian 
literature and the Mrdiamrnedan law and religion are studied in 
them. The profession of law, in Persia, is generally united with 
that of religion, in tlie Moollahs. A civil document, attested by the 
seal of .any respectable Moollah is valid, though always liable to be 
overruled by the Shvikh id />7«//i, chief of Islami.sm, (preiMiiinently, 
of the law,) whose office it is to decide what /.s law, in a given case, 
and is, in fact, the siiprenio court ; though the c(h(t\ (cadi) justice 
of the pejice, and .still more, the higher magistrates, do not always 
pay greater (leference to his august decision, than some rulers in 
America pay to the judiciary Irilninal. I'hal should often 

he in despotic, Muhaminedaii Persia, is of course, however, 

loss a matter of wonder, than in a Christian republic. 

Ort. *2. The prince-governor sent us an invitation to accompa- 
ny him on a hunting excursion. As several of our number had 
never witnessed a !*ersian hunt, and we deemed it of some import- 
‘ince to gratify His Royal Highness, to vvliom we are so much in- 
debted, we accepted the invitation. Some twenty or thirty Klians, 
l>egs and servants composed liis retinue. The prince himself ami 
t'vo or three of the highest nobles of the party carried falctais, 
(fow’ling liaw'ks,) in their hands, or rather, oft them. The right 
naiul is covered with a glove — the only case in which the Persians 
^«ke use of gloves, except as a few have receully borrowed the 
practice from Europeans — and the hawk is taught to perch ilsclt 
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upon the hand thus secured, being lield there by small leather 
strings noosed about its legs. The party ride o^er the fields in 
promiscuous order, except that no one may advance* in front of the 
prince, or the Magnus ApoiJo, whatever be his rank, and as a 
quail or other bird is started up, the hawk is let fly from the hand 
and darts in an instant upon the prey, grasps it gracefully in its 
claws, lights, and begins to devour it, when a servant quickly gal- 
lops up, dismounts and seizes the game, giving the hawk the head, 
however, as an incentive to future effort. If the pursuer is expert 
enough, he obtains the bird uninjured, and deposites it irt his sack 
alive. When the hawk fails of taking the game, he flies away in 
apparent mortifleution, and lights leisurely on some distant tree; 
but a very small bell, attached to the strings on his legs, soon re- 
veals his retreat to a pursuer, who, by throwing up a chicken kept 
ready for the purpose, brings him dowm to the ground ; and as he 
commences feeding upon the bait, he is easily retaken. These 
tbwling-hawks become great favorites with their masters and receive 
dignitied iiumos. A sapient one now in possession of the prince, is 
called the Mussulumn, because, in devouring his prey, he leaves the 
blood. Thirty (juails constituted the sum oi* our spoil, to-day, one- 
half of which tlie prince generously presented to us, though we had 
been idle spectators. 

The peasants in Persia hunt quails by means of a net, which is 
carried in the hands and thrown adroitly over the game, while 
skulking in the grass the stubble. To this end, however, they 
must resort to a ciieasure of stratagem. Two sticks, about lour feel 
lv)!ig, with one end of (?acli set in the girdle, rise above the head and 
project forward, over which a piece of cotton cloth, or the skirt of 
the garment, being thrown, gives to the hunter soinewJiat tiie ap- 
pearance of a horned animal. And as he moves slowly through the 
field, the quails merely attempt to hide tljemselves for the inoineiit, 
until the supposed animal shall pass by, unconscious of ibeir danger 
till caught under the net, which the .sportsman must, however, keep 
earefnily concealed till the instant lie throws it; for “surely in 
vain is the net spread in sight of any bird.” 

Hawks arf3 used also in hniiting wild animals. Says IMalcolm, 

“ The favorite game is the deer, of which there are several kinds. 
That usually hunted is the antelope, which may be termed tlic 
fleete.st of quadru|)eds. A common mode of hunting llfern is with 
hawks and dogs, which arc trained to aid each oflier. Two hawks 
are flown, when the deer is at a great distmice; they soon reach it, 
and strike, one after the other, at its head. This anmws and inter- 
rupts the flight of the animal so effectually, that the-ck>gs come up 
and seize it. It is also usual to siijrround the antelope with a num- 
ber of horsemen, each holding a dog in a slip. When the antelope 
tries to escape, the aim Is tc^try to intercept it; and though no dog, 

however swift, can reach it at the commencement of the chase, it 

is lirtfd out, by fresh ones being continually slipped. In this iiio«<^ 
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of hunting, the object is to bhng the game near the king, who com^ 
monly holds a faVorite dog in a slip. Hawking is a favorite amuse- 
ment. Bustards, hares, herons and partridges, are the usual game. 

In this sport, the king geuerally carries a hawk in his hand. Shoot- 
ing game is also very common. The Persian soldiers are excellent 
marksmen ; and thiar is an accomplishment, which it is a disgrace 
not to possess.”* 

Many Persian nobles spend half their days on the chase. Wild 
hogs and wild goats are also among their game on the mountains. 
Their fotyling-pieces are sometimes furnished with a forked fulcrum, 
about a foot from the muzzle, which turns upon a pivot, and can 
be instantly set in the ground. Their aim, however quickly taken 
with that apparatus, is almost sure to be successful. Of beasts of 
prey in northern Persia, the wolf, bear and hyena are the principal. 
The wolf is very common — .so much so, that it comes down from 
the mountains by night, and sometimes even takes away children 
from their couches, on the roofs of the houses, in the villages on the 
plain. The tiger and lion are found farther south ; but they are not so 
large nor ferocious as those of more tropical climes. — Englishmen, 
in Persia, are about as fond of hunting as the native inhabitants; 
and the practice doe.s much to invest them with tliat hardihood of 
character for which Briti.sh ollicers in the East are so celebrated. 
Col. B,, a bro'tlier of lady Campbell, on one occasion, rode up from 
Tehran to Tabreez, with chappar honses, a distance of four hun- 
dred miles, in three and a half days ; and the morning after his ar- 
rival, he was out hunting before breakiast. As he advanced home- 
ward, in crossing the mountains of Armenia, the snow was .so deep, 
that he was obliged to spread his carpets for his hor.se to walk over 
the drifts upon tlicin, ol'teii for long distances; and thjs was only 
matter of amusement to him. Such is the training, which, together 
with the love and the pride of country tliat grow up with them as a 
part of their being, nerves Englishmen in the Ea.st, for their arduous 
service, and holds them so firm on the field, in the deadly encounter. 

Sept. 26. Two European Papists culleil on us, one of whom is 
engaged in a school at Tahreez ; and the other, as they stated, is 
destined to [sfahari to join a third, already in that city. Their ap- 
pearance is very urbane and friendly; but we have had open de- 
monstration, that they will injure u.s if they can. Nothing saddens 
iny heart and fills me w'ilh appreheiisum for the prosperity of Zion 
in Persia, like the |>reseiice of these men. They are as arlfiil as 
they are ill-designing, — ready to adapt themselvevS to all varieties of 
character and circumstances. It was in the autumn of 1S38, that 
two Papists first made their appearance at Orbomiah since we came 
here,— one of them an Italian priest, and the other, professedly, a 
vrench antiquarian* They stated their object tt) he simply that of 
Caveliers on their way to Bagdad. The principal was the French- 
tnan, who gave us his address as M. B., with a somewhat pompous 
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String of honorary titles, and attempted to astonish us with an ac- 
count of his antiquarian researches in Turkey. This same learned 
antiquarian, however, proves to be a French Catholic priest, of the 
Lazarist order. And while at Oroomiah at that time, he so far put 
in operation his Jesuistical plans, as to dupe Mar Gabriel, and 
would have made sure of him, as we have seen, had we not, some 
'time afterward, discovered the plot and warned the bishop of his 
danger. 

A year subsequently he visited Oroomiah again, to confer with 
the bishop wdiom he supposed he had fully secured through corres- 
pondence, by promises to give him money and obtain for him worldly 
aggrandizement, should he second his designs. Several of his let- 
ters addressed to Mar Gabriel have since fallen into my hands. 
They are very amusing documents. The bishop being quite a 
young man and withal extremely vai/if the Frenchman, in the true 
spirit of his profession, would of course address his vanity, as^^hc 
most vulnerable point in his character, in the hope of thus gaining 
him. The following is a specimen which I copied from the com- 
mencement of one of the letters. To the honorable, exalted and 
dignified Mar Gabriel, metropolitan of the country of Orborniali, 
who in exaltation is above ail.” He also states the ineftable satis- 
faction he should feel, in approaching and bowing before so venera- 
ble a personage and being honored with permission to Ar/s.s his fnt. 
The conception of this homage is consummately ludicrous to us, 
e.spccially as we have often seen this same boyish bishop ban foot , — 
his feet being in a condition to deter, it should seem, the devotion 
of even monkish piety, from the penance of kissiny; than. Such 
might, howe\or, be the most ctTectual method of inllating the youn<r 
man’s vanity and up.setting him, and just this w as the learned anti- 
qnarian^s object. In his secoml visit to our city, in order that he 
might take the better with the Persians, who are very fond of show, 
instead of w'earing the habiliments of a Lazarist monk, or the dross 
of a private gentleman, he assumed the garb of a military olliccr — 
sword and epaulette — and proclaimed himself a French colonel ! 

These subtle foes become the more formidable, from their alliance 
w ith the numerous secular Papists, who, banished for crime or stroll- 
ing for adventure, Irom their homes in Europe, seek a living in Per- 
sia; and though many of them are avow^ed infidels and atheists, they 
often show' an interest and an activity, in promoting the Papal cause, 
that vie with the zeal of a Jesuit ; and as they sometimes obtain 
places of influence in connexion with government, their power and 
opportunity to advance that cause are lar greater than^ those of the 
Jesuits themselve.s. Their singular devotion to Papacy may arise 
from a .superstitious idea — for infidels and atheists are often among 
the most .superstitious — that they shtill thus atone for accuniulnted 
crimes; and such a reward may not improbably be promised to 
them by the priesthoml. We have a striking example ()1 these 1 a- 
pal coadjutors and their efforts at Oroomiah. He is an Italian 
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quack, who has been an outlaw from his country twenty years ; 
whose adventures in the interval are too fearful to repeat, though 
he usually entertains his guests with a narration of them, and prides 
himself so much on his boasted infidelity, that he avows his purpose 
of originating a new religion, denouncing that of the Bible as anti- 
quated and obsolete. Still this same man is a zealous Papal agent. 
Being a person of considerable intelligence and a confident insinua- 
ting address, he succeeded in obtaining a place in the service of the 
prince-governor of Orbomiah, first as his physician, but subsequently, 
by his spbtle and artful management, as governor, under the prince, 
of the Christian part of the population. No position could have 
given him more power to embarrass us, in our missionary work ; 
and the prince of darkness, it should seem, could have selected no 
more practised and wily adversary to occupy that advantageous po- 
sition. No sooner had he assumed his office as governor of the 
Nestorijins, than he commenced a course of open opposition to us 
and a vigorous system of efforts to make proselytes to Romanism. 
He threatened all the Nestorian ecclesiastics who were in our em- 
ploy, as teachers and helpers, with fines, if they continued their 
connexion with us, promising diminution of their heavy taxes, free- 
dom from military enrolment* and other immunities to as many as 
would become Papists. In entering upon this oppressive system, 
he began with the four bishops of the province, all of whom are 
among our, native helpers. Ilis own j)rerogatives being Hunted ^ he 
represented to the prince, that these bishops receive annually large 
salaries from their people, and could well aftbrd, and of right ought, 
to make a present ('fa hundred dollars each to his Royal Highness. 
Tempted by his strong h»ve of money, and believing the reiterated 
asseverations of bis Eurnpenu counsellor, that the bishops were well 
able to pay that sum, the prince-governor issm^d orders, that the 
money .should be exacted, allowing a fortnight for its collection. 
The bishops, who do not receive annually a hundred dollars, nor 
half that sum and hardly a fourth of it, from their poor, oppressed 
people, were thrown into great distress and know what to do, — 
especially as their Papal governor managed so effectually to hedge 
up the way of access to the prince, tluit neither they nor their peo- 
ple could reach him and represent the truth of their condition. 

But while iniquity wa.s coming ifi like a fl(M>d, the Tiord lifted up 
a standard. Within the fortnight, allotted to the bishops for col- 
lecting and paying the tiemanded presents, the Mvihammodan popu- 
huion of Orbomiah, disgusted with the overhearing conduct of the 
same Italian quack and roused by some instances of oppression to- 
ward themselves to which he had instigated the prince, ros«e sud- 
tlenly, Hed to Tahreez, the seat of the general gtwernment of north- 
ern Persia, and represented their grievances to the king’s brother. 

It is only n fow years, since the Porsinn govcmincnt extondt'ii inilitary 
jarolinont to th<' native Christians, who were at pleased witli the novei- 
y> as a child with a new toy, hut soon learned to regard it as a ealainilv 
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The prince of Oro^omiah, following the insurgents to Tabreez, with 
all practicable haste, left his unjust demand on the bishops unexe- 
cuted. It was only by paying a large sum to his superior, and 
pledging a more equitable administration in future that he was able 
to retain his place as governor ; and from that time fofward, I hardly 
need say, he has not troubled the bishops about presents. And the 
quack, having by his evil deeds become so obnoxious to the Mo- 
hammedans that his life was in peril, has not since attempted to re- 
side in the province. And being at length dismissed by the prince, 
for supposed peculation in the superintendance of villages in another 
district, he has finally become a school-master at Tabreez, in the 
school that was first commenced there by the Lazarists ! 

Such is the recent influx of Papal influence into Persia. For 
nearly two centuries, emissaries from Rome have been laboring 
elsewhere, with a zeal and perseverance worthy of a better cause, 
to effect the conversion of the entire Nestorian church. And they 
have succeeded, by means as wicked as various, among most of the 
Nestorians on the western side of the Koordish mountains, to which 
part of the field their efforts have, until within a few years, been 
principally directed. There, ux>, secular men, acting in connexion 
with clerical emissaries, are often equally zealous and far more effi- 
cient agents of the Pope than Jesuits themselves. Mrs. Perkins on 
one occasion, received a letter from a pious English lady who resides 
in Bagdad in which the writer says, ** The religious state of this 
city is very unsatislactory. The Roman Catholics carry the day 
in every way. There are many priests who have been educated at 
the Propaganda at Rome, possessing all the subtlety of Jesuits. 
The French consul supports them and fights f(>r them in all their 
mundane concerns. A large IkkIv of bishops and priests are going 
to Mosul, in a day or two, to form a convention to endeavor to bring 
over all the Chaldeans to the Papal faith.” 

This mundane influence is wedJ illustrated in a case .stated to me 
by a Protestant missionary, who ba.s recently travelled in Mesopo- 
tamia. About five years ago, a Koordish chief came down from 
his mountain fastness, and, as the Koords often do, sacked a Ncs- 
torian district, on the declivity, taking a considerable number ot 
the females captives, whom be sold to the Turks, in the region ol 
Mosul, as slaves. The French consul, at Bagdad, heard of the 
circumstances, and with an ostentatious affectation of phiJanthroj>y, 
applied to the Sultan through the French ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, and obtained a Royal firman for the immediate and uncon- 
ditional liberation of those captives. This firman was committed 
to the Ci)n.sul, who engaged to see it faithfully carried into execu- 
tion. But instead of doing this, he offered freedom to such of the 
captives only as would, on their liberation, liecome Papists. In one 
instance, a pof)r Nestorian priest, whose daughter wa.s among those 
in bondage, travelled on fexjt a long distance, to beg the consul to 
liberate hb captive child* To him also the consul submitted the 
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only condition on which he would liberate any of the captives, viz., 
their becoming Catholics, But the noble-spirited priest preferred 
that his daughter should remain a eljive to a Muhainmedan master 
rather than become one to the Pope, and replied to that effect to 
the consul. The latter then contrived to entrap the priest by 
false accusations and caused him to be seized and beaten by the 
Turkish authorities, hoping to effect his object, at last by violent 
coercion. But the priest remained unmoved. Few, however, of 
that company of captives or their friends, were possessed of his 
firmness, and the result was, that most of those in bondagb were set 
at liberty on their becoming Papists as the price of their freedom. 

Such is the Papacy which we encounter in Asia, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. It has there all the wily subtlety and grasp- 
ing ambition of its essential character; and all the bloody vindic- 
tiveness, Uh), however cautiously and artfully concealed, that lighted 
the fires of Smilhtield or plied the racks of inquisitorial Spain, in 
by-gone centuries. Even in the dominions of the False Prophet, it 
is still from the agents of the “man of sin,” that the Protestant mis- 
sionary nuist experience his most violent opposition and relentless 
persecution. Bid by these formidable foes, we have little reason to 
be dismayed. For even antichrist cannot close our field against 
the inighty hand of Him who opencih and no man sliuitetb. 

Oct, 19. I iiienlioned the death of Williams, the heroic mission- 
ary martyr, to Mar Yoharinan and priest Abraham, to whom and 
other Nestorians I read his book, about two years ago, relative to 
his missionary entef{)rises among the inhabilarits of the Society Is- 
lands. The bishop and priest were deeply afllected by the sad intel- 
ligence. “ Blessed is he,” they stxm however exclaimed; “ a mar- 
tyr in the cause of Christ; his lot was trying to the l)ody for the 
moment; but how happy now is his spirit !” The subject led to 
some interesting conversation, on tljc importance of onr all being 
prcpareil to encounter trials and death even, for the name of Christ : 
and being ever inasmuch as we kruwv not w hen trials or 

death may come upon us. They expressed the hope that the Lord 
would speedily raise up, among their own people, many witnesses 
for the truth, who shall emulate the example of their wa)rlliy ances- 
tors in labors and suflerings to extend the cause ofClirist. 

Ort. *27, Our mission resolved to have evening devotions in our 
families con<lucted in tlie native language, for the benefit of the 
largo number of Nestoriaiis who reside with us. Some of the eccle- 
siastics will be happy to take their turn with the missionaries, in 
conducting the exercise. Prayer, in the tmuhrn language, is a 
great novelty .to the Nestoriaiis, and greater .‘«till when offered cr- 
tnnporr. It is like a day-.star from on high, breaking through the 
darkness of their obsolete tongue, and pouring gleams of celestial 
light into their heiiighled minds. 

7. Our pMiiler, Mr. Breath, arrived. We have been long 
anxiously waiting for the arrival of the press, as n great and iin- 
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portant auxiliary in our missionary work, and trust that our antici- 
pations will be fully realized. The absence of the English embassy 
from Persia, causes us to enter upon this new undertaking, attend- 
ed with much notoriety as it necessarily is, with more apprehension 
and solicitude than we should feel, in other circumstances. Few, 
however, have more reason to trust in the Lord in view of past mer- 
cies, than the members of our mission. 

Nov. 9. \V"e tt:K)k the press from the boxes in which it was 
brought and set it up. It was constructed particularly for our sta- 
tion, beinf cast in smaller pieces than is usual, to render its trans- 
portation practicable on the backs of horses, over the high, steep 
and rugged mountains. It appears like an exotic, in this dark, re- 
mote land; and still, like a familiar old acquaintance, whose arrival 
is inexpressibly welcome. 

Nov. L5. I preached in the church of St. Mary, in the Neslori- 
an part of the city. The attendence there is becoming more and 
more numerous and encouraging. The Nestorians suppose this 
church to have been built by tlie “ wise men from tl»c East,” who, 
guided by the “ star,” came to Jerusalem to worship the infant IL;- 
deemer. They hold these “ wise men” to have* been natives of 
Ornomiah, who reared this church on their return, as a token of 
their devotion to the Saviour. Their tombs are still pointed out, 
in the porches of the church. This account savors, perhaps, rather 
too much of legendary tradition readily to command Prott slant l)c- 
Ij^f. There i.s, however, no strong reason to doubt, that theclnirch 
may have been built very early, and perhaps in primitive times. 

a\ov. The chief rabbi of the Jews called on me and re(|iies- 
ted a Hebrew BibU? from which to instruct his little son. 1 inqui- 
red whether he would ri(»t prefer a New Testament. Oh no; he re-r 
plied ; 1 p/v/irthe Old Testament, but wi>uld be [)leased witli 
1 accordingly gave him b<»th, to his no small gratification. 

Nov. ’Z\. W'e put our pre.ss in operation, by printing, on small 
scraps, a few co[)ies of the Lord’s prayer, in tlie ancient Syriac, 
merely to gratify the curiosity of the natives who had never hetorc 
witnessed printing. The “ Press” is now the Hon here. Nunihers 
call daily lo see it. The Nestorians arc inexpressibly <ielighled with 
it, alike as a curiosity and as holding out a pledge of opf'uing a new 
era uj)on their people; while the Mnhammedaiis, equally pleased 
with the novelty, inquire with interest, “ are you not going to make 
books for us also ?” “ Wc have no Persian type,” is the reply hy 

which we waive this impiiry ; hut how long they will rest satisfied 
to have n.s work the prttss for the exclusive benefit of I Infir Nestor i an 
subjects, is a point that ju.stly creates in us a degree. of solicit»J<k * 
We may at length find it e.\pedient to print some in Persian* l‘>r 
the Muhammedaiis, while we do so much for the mrtive Chnsliaiib. 

* Thr* rliiffjustridogf'r orOroomi.'ili applied to «)ur to print 

rnanar for for whirli ln» wn.ssready to pay a fair cotnpensa 

A good geography and maps and some other rminentary works ongin ‘ 
iininedia^'dy furninlM d by our press for the Muhammed'ins. 
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Nov. 28. In company with Dr. Wright, I went to Ardishai to 
spend the Sabbath and attempt a commencement of religious ser- 
vices there, in the Nestoriaii church. We have from the first, just- 
ly regarded Ardishai, as one of the most difficult, and at the same time 
important, points in our field. The village contains a population of 
about one thousand souls. It is the residence of the unstable young 
biwshop, Mar Gabriel, who has a large diocese and much general in- 
fluence ill the 4 )r(jvince. The people are proverbially the most rude 
and irreligious of any of the Ncstorians t)f Oroomiah, owing proba- 
bly not a little to the character of their bishop ; and Roihanists, as 
we have seen, have of late made most strenuous efforts to secure 
that position. Priest Yohannan, whom we placed there as principal 
teacher in the schoid, has been faithful to his trust. It was at his 
earnest recommendation, that we were led to attempt stated Sabbath 
services at such a distance, (near fifteen miles,) from the city; and 
he liad successfully importuned the volatile bishop to second the 
undertaking. We arrived at Ardishai about dark. The weather 
was cloudy and c(ild. Priest Y<»hannan soon stated, that Mar Ga- 
briel had, in anticipation of our niming, been out two miles to Bn- 
raiidboz river, to take some fish for us; and in catching them, he 
had been wading several hours in the stream, (at this cold season 
of the year,) where the. water w;is two or three feet deep. The 
hishoj) appeared to be much pleased with his success; and his ef- 
forts, made solely on our account, were gratifying to us as indica- 
tive of his friendly feelings, but were also rather amusing in a 
Christian bishop, and in^re painful, as showing his still strong 
passion for fishing and hunting, to the neglect of the appropriate 
duties of his otlice. 'Phe instrument used in fishing, in the small 
rivers, is a circular net, carried in the hand ami thrown adroitly 
over the fish. The liorder of the net is furnished with a leaded line 
which sinks it cpiickly and holds it on the ground. 

In the evening, we s:il down with Mar Gabriel and the jiriOvSt and 
two deacon.s, and re.ul a chapter of the New IVstamenl, in the 
manner of a Bible class. Such social exercises are among the 
most hopeful means of iiiKTesting and benefilting tins wgritily bishop, 
as well as his peo.ple. ' 

.Yac. 21). The Sabbath, The weather was rainy, ami seejned 
very nnfavorahle for the commenrement of our meetings; and 
another obstacle, apfmrcntly still more serious, was the eelehration 
of a seven davs’ wedding in the village, which had begun the eve- 
ning before, and the festivities of which were not suspended on ac- 
count of the Sabbath. This wedding was celebrated, (by another 
limnly,) in a* part of the house occupied by priest Yohannan ; and 
as we had licen invited to attend as guests, the bishop and priest 
recomincndeil tliat we should go in and take breakfast witli the 
party, ami invite them in return to go with us to the church, as the 
only means by which we could secure a congregation. As it was 
exceedingly imporlanl that our first attempt to hold meetings in 
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the village should not prove a failure, we acceded to the proposi- 
tion. We found nearly one hundred persons at the wedding, who, 
on our entering the room, rose and welcomed us, and observed 
great stillness and decorum during the whole time that we were 
with them. While we sat at breakfast, priest Yohannan, at my 
suggestion, repeated to the party the parable of the ‘ king's son,’ 
which was naturally suggested by our circumstances. All listened 
with interest and marvelled at the unreasonableness of the excuses 
which were made by the different classes, when they had received 
an invitation to such a wedding. 1 then applied the subject to 
them, by remarking, that in the name of our Lord, I invited them 
all to that same marriage feast; and in order that they might be 
prepared for it, by having on the wedding garment ^ the nature of 
which I explained to them, I requested them to suspend their fes- 
tivities and go to the meeting that was to be held at the church, 
suggesting that the reception which they should give this invitation 
might perhaps be a pretty good index of their desire, or the want of 
it, to secure a place at the marriage supper of the Lamb. The 
suggestions were kiiuily received and the proposition to go to meet- 
ing was accepted by acclamation. We soon entered the church 
where about sixty adults and many children were assembled, who 
listened with fixed attention about an hour, while I expounded to 
them the 18th cha|)ter of Luke, which the bishof) had first road and 
translated from tlie ancient into the modern langu'age ; and priest 
Yohannan occasionally interspersed a few very practical and pointed 
remarks. At the close of the service, a venerable old man cx- 
clainiedj “If we can have such meetings as this, we will come and 
listen twicf ,, every day.” The bishop replied that the miwssionnriefs 
would come and hold meetings there every Sabbath, and all present 
seemed highly gratified witli the prospect. Thus did the Lord 
smile upon the attempt to commence meetings in Ardishai, far more 
proplfiou.sly than we had dared to expect. The very happy iulln- 
cnce of our school in preparing the way, even on that hard and un- 
promising soil, is already apparent. 

Nov. »30. , We comrneiieed printing the Psalms in the ancient 
^jyriac language, a work we had long promised to the clergy, as the 
labor of the press. They are very anxious that we should 
print the ruhrics with red ink, according to their own style of illumi- 
nating books with the pen. This would con.siderably augment the 
labor ; but the increased acceptance with which this portion of the 
Scriptures would meet, particularly in their church service, renders 
it quite desirable to comply with their wishes, if we can find mate- 
rials for red ink. We also print this edition of the. Psalms with 
rcfermccSy with w'hich the Nestorians are exceedingly phrased, pos- 
sessing as they do no t ontordance, and never before having had 
anything in the form of references, which they pertinently denomi- 
nate “ w'itrje8se.s.” Those who are able tp read Kiigiishf use our 
reference Bibles with greaUsatisfaction, and we trust this, humble 
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commencement of providing like facilities in their own language, 
will contribute materially to excite in them an interest in the study 
of the Scriptures. 

Dec* 3. Our Mohammedan Meerza has been very importunate, 
ever since the arrival of our press, that liis brother, who ivs also a 
Meerza, should be allowed to work at it and learn to print ; and 
whatever objections we have been able to raise to the proposition, 
he has contrived so successfully to obviate, that we feel constrained 
to yield, and give his brother a place among the Nestorian appren- 
tices. His object is merely to learn to print. But it is interesting 
to us, and deeply so to the Nestorians, to behold a respectable Mu- 
hammedan, engaged thus with the native Christians, in publishing 
the Christian Scriptiires. A brother of the Patriarch was in the 
printing-office, to-day, and on observing the Meerza at work among 
the Nestorians, repeated the words of the prophet Joel, “ And it 
shall come to pass that I will pour out my Spirit upon all — 

regarding the scene before him as an earnest of the conversion of 
the Mohammedans. 


CIIAPTICR XXVIl. 

.lOUHNM.: JAM AKV— JUM:, l'*4r 

AcroMPANiKi) by Mr. Breath, I rode to Ardishai, Jan. 2, to at- 
tend meeting there to-morrow. We went directly to the house of 
the bishop, whicli we regard our standing home, whenever we 
visit the village. 

Jan, 3. We repaired to the church, early in the morning, to 
attend the regular, daily prayers. The weather was severely cold ; 
few were present ; the services were hurried over in a heartless 
manner ; and the whole scene was indescribably cheerless. From 
the clnnch, we accompanicMi the bishop to his il/rffi /nr, which is one 
end of the stable, in tlie form of a rtx>m, elevated a few feet and 
separated from the rest by a low railing. This place is always kept 
warm, in the winter, by the accumulated breath of th^ animals in 
the stable. Two or three of the most wealthy individuals in a vil- 
Ijtge usually have Mndnna; ami to these, the male inhabitants are 
wont to resoirt, morning ami evening, to warm themselves and hold 
asocial levee. This is, on the winde, the most comfortable place, in 
jJ'ttUer, that we find among, the peasants. When we entered the 
Jreeana, a few [/ersons were already there; and others soon assem- 
hled to the number of about seventy. I suggested to Mar Gabriel 
fnat our L<^rd was accustomed to teach and preach on all i)ccattious. 
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— sometimes, sitting, and at other times, standing ; now in the 
synagogue and anon by the way-side. Priest Yohannan hearing tlie 
suggestion, sent immediately to the church for his Bible. And it 
was truly interesting to observe how ingenioudy he gained the at- 
tention of the medley concourse to the reading of the Scriptures. 
Allusion had been made, by persons present, to the prince-governor 
and the king. Said the priest, you have been speaking of the king 
and prince; now listen to something about the kingdom oUimvm, 
All instantly uncovered their heads*^ and listened in most respectful 
silence while he read and expounded to them, in a very ejigaging 
and impressive manner, the two last chapters of Revelation. Two 
Catholirs were present, who also gave serious attention. Without 
assailing their system directly, the priest, in reading the awful de- 
nunciation in Rei'. 21: 8, gave an emphasis to the word idu/ahrs, 
(in the Syriac, idol — or imagc-worslnpjHrs,) which could not fail to 
arrest their attention. 

The bishop next invited us into his house to take breakfa.st. The 
room was cold; and a ct)ld dish of stewed beans, bread and a clus- 
ter of frozen grapes, constituted the meal. It being Lent, we had 
requested that the family should prepare nothing for us dilferent 
from what they ate themselves, wishing not to olfepd (heir feeliug.s 
by obliging them to cook meat or seasotied dishes for us, from 
which they abstained. We should much have preferred total absti- 
nence, mixed as the cold beans were with vinegar and an abundance 
of garlics. But to be social, we ate a little, feeling that we must 
not again rashly charge the .\(!storians with exercising no st (/•df/iio! 
in their fasts. Their practised nerves and palates, however, would 
of course be far less likely to eschew the frigid temperature and 
odoriferous jiroperties of such a meal, than ours while uninitiated. 

After breakfast, we repaired to the church. The weather was 
still very cold. Hardly an individual had preceded us; and as uc 
crept through the small door,t Mr. Breatli remarked to me, “We 
should have done much better to hold our meeting in that stable.” 
The windows|: of the church were open ; half the earth lloor was 
naked, the rest being covered with coarse rush-mats; and the whole 
scene was sutliciently dreary to dislmarten even the most hopeful. 
Soon, however, the old lady who lights the church came in with a 
“ bundle of stick.s” — the pruninirs of the grape-vines — which she 
kindled on the tIcMW. The building wa.s soon filled with smoke, 
which binned the edge of the cold. My feelings were much tried 
by the levity of those jireseiit, while they were kindling the fire,— 

A« orif^ntiils «hav** tlioir brad.*!, they kei*p them in tlieir sociid 

inU^rcourije arul u.'jiially, even in \v<»r.Hiiip. 

\ The doors thf- >i*e.storian churches an* about two uiid a ball or ibn *? 
feet high and two feet wide. I’hej’ an- tliu.s Hinall, to prevent Milhainnie Jaii^ 
from usingf^hem as stables. 

t Thejw* windows are very higli, and only a few inclu’s wide, to pK.vciit 
the entrance* of thioveg. 
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the bishop, among the rest, taking his turn in blowing it up and in- 
dulging in humorous remarks. Meanwhile, however, the people 
were flocking in and they continued to assemble, in those uninviting 
circumstances, to the number of about two hundred ; and all lis- 
tened with the most profound attention, while Mar Glhricl read the 
third chapter of Colossians which the priest and myself, speaking 
alternately, expounded for a full hour. The listening crowd soon 
made me forget the discomfort of the smoke and the cold, and ren- 
Ilered the season one of the most delightful that I have enjoyed 
among the Nestorians. On the hard soil of ArdisliAi even, there is 
animating encouragement. 

Jnru 0. Priest Abraham, Moses and a young Khan who is a 
member of our Mussulman school, have of late i)cen trying their 
skill in map-drawing ; and the rapidity and accuracy with which 
diey are able to sketch and fill out almost any map are (piite sur- 
prising, The Nestorians, as well as the Persian Mrihainmedans, 
possess, in a wonderful degree, the talent of imitation, which may 
be turned to important account, in our eflorts for llieir civilization 
and salvation. 

J(in. 17. To warm the large church of GiM)g-tapa, three fires 
were kindled on the earth-floor, which filled tin? house so full of 
smoke as to drive out most of the congregation for some time. Put 
it j)asscd away at length, through the small windows, and the people 
returned. The audience numbered, perh;)j).s, two hundred and 
fifty — wlio were unusually serious and attentive. The ctnnfiirtless 
.state of the Nestorian churches, with open windows, and no facili- 
ties for warming them, is a .serious obstacle to attendance al their 
stilted devotions in the winter. At their morning and evening 
prayers, few are coinmoidy present, besides tlie clergy. The large 
attendance at our meeting is, therefore, a very encouraging judica- 
tion of the intere.‘<t of the people in religions instruction, when com- 
municated ill a langiiag(; which they are able to understand. 

Jan. '’J:! Rode to Ardishai to preach to-morrow. Being de- 
tained at home until almost evening, I was very late in reaching 
the village, and for .several of the last miles, was obliged to feel out 
a blind way in the dark. The weather was (piite cold, and the 
light snow, preventing iiiv re.idily .seeing the path which was but 
I little trodden, [ was for some time apjirehcnsive that I shotdd be 
' ompellcd long to wander over the. plain, if not fail of reaching the 
village. A kind Father’s hand, however, guided me directly to the 
bishop’s door, and suffered me not to miss my winding way in a 
^iiigb^ instance. 

Jan. Attended morning prayers at the church. After rc- 
tarning to my lodgings in the bisboji’s .stable, not only the Met and, 
but much of the great stable it.self was soon filled with the villagers, 
ovidontly eager to hear the word of God, tliough no call or notice 
a meeting liad been given. At my suggestion, the bishop di- 
•■ected priest Yohannan to read to the iis.sembly* There were at 
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least a hundred and fifty present, crowded shoulder to shoulder. 
The audience listened with fixed attention, more than an hour, and 
without the least symptom of impatience, though huddled so closely 
together, and many of them standing among the buffaloes and oxen 
ii> the stable^ 

I am inor^and more impressed with priest Yohannan’s uncom- 
mon powers as a popular native preacher. Ilis figures are often 
very striking. Some of them might indeed appear puerile to an 
American, but to these simple-hearted Nestorians, they are very 
vivid and impressive. As a specimen, in explaining the nature and 
importance o\' humility ^ as inculcated in James 1: 9, “Let the bro- 
ther of low degree rejoice in that he is exalted,” etc. ; “ Have you 
not often seen the .s/nr.v,” he inquired, “ and observed how hi^h 
God has placed them in the heavens ? Well, look into a stream 
of water at night, and see how low they cast their shadows. Again; 
have you never observed smoke ^ that image of vanity, and nb.'^erve^d 
how it puffs and throws itself up ; but ereh>ng it falls down again to the 
ground. So true are the words of our Lord, He that Immhleth himself 
shall be exalted, while he that exalteth him.celf shall be abased.” All 
nature, animate and inanimate, is made to s|)eak in the course of 
his expository sermon.s, which is true, indeed, to a greater or less 
extent, of oriental preaching in general. But priest Yohannan bus 
a more important rc<|uisite to remlcr him an ehapient preacher tbiiii 
figure.^ and flowers — a heart to do good ; hence bis discourses are 
commonly practical and spiritual, and often searching and powerful, 
as well as entertaining. 

We had scarcely clo.sed our deeply interesting .service in the sta- 
ble, wlien it w as announced, that the people were alreadyj|i|||ii»bliMg 
in the church to listen to us there; and we soon rcpairlSr^Wtlher to 
attend the regular and more public meeting. The church, though 
warmed as before, w as less uncomfortable than usual, as tlie fire 
had been earlier kindled and some of the smoko had passed away. 
Though quite large, it was filled to overflowing by a more serious 
congregation than I have before addressed in Persia, and es|)ecially 
at ArdisliAi. As we pas.sed out of the meeting, several old ladies 
came around me and implored many blessings to rest on me, lor 
coming so far to preach to them. And one <if tliem declared, that 
if it had not been for us, half the village wrxild ere this have become 
Cftl holies. 

With prie.st Yohannan, I afterward rode to Alcai, a village two 
miles south of Ardislmi, to hold another meeting. The congrc^ni- 
tion there was large and the appearance encouraging, ihoiigli beiuir 

little accustomed to the solemiiily proper to he observed in reli- 
gious .services, the audience were inclined to indulge in conversa- 
tion, as was also the case at first, in the other villages. It is very 
interesting to notice how forcibly religions truth strikes these people, 
when first presented, which on becoming familiar may cease to in- 
fect them. As I was today giving some account of the i\ature o 
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heaven, as sketched in the 2lst chapter of Revelation, the feelings 
of the audience rose and moved on with the description, until they 
evidently reached a very high degree of interest, when one old 
gentleman involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘What must we do to secure a 
place there ?” I paused, and answered him in the words of Paul to 
the jailer ; for his iiupiiry was in substance, “ What must 1 dt) to 
be saved ?” 

After meeting, I dined with the priests, (a father and son,) of tlie 
village. Several persons came in and uttered their long expressions 
of gratitude for our coming to preach to them. ‘ You,’ said the 
priests, (addressing the villagers,) ‘ have been accustomed to cast 
the blame upon us, telling us tiiat the fault of your sins was not 
your own, because you had nobody properly to teach you the will 
of God and your duty, which was indeed partly true. But you can 
say this no lorigcr. The door is now open for you to hear the gos- 
pel every Sabbath. Listen to it and be saved.’ Priest Yohannan 
had also enjoined on the audience in the church their obligation 
promptly to attend meeting, by telling them, ‘ this gentleman, (re- 
ferring to me,) came to Ardishai in the cold and darkness of last 
evening, not for his own benctil but for your good ; and will you 
not come from your houses a few steps to hear ilie gospel, for your- 
selves ? And these missionaries have come from distant America, 
forsaking father, inotlier and all things, not for their personal ad- 
vantage, hut to preach to y<m ; and will you not come aiid listen 
f>r v»>ur own salvation T’ The audience seemed deeply to feel the 
force of this appeal. There need be no other limit t«) tlic number 
of coiyrrjgations of Nest^irians eager to listen to our preacliing in 
their parts of th(! plain, than our ability to perform 

the labor. 

./<///. ‘.10. A camel, gorgeously arrayed with a shawl and other 
trappings, was led into onr yard, oscorte<l by drums, bugles and a 
large throng of men ; and stationed before my study window, and a 
messenger was sent to me to say, that the camel was the harbinger 
of tlie Corbdn Brirdm, sacrificial festival, an anniversary of the Mu- 
haniinedans, in commemoration of Abrabam's otforing up l^aar , — 
nlioin the “Faithful” have changed to TsmdU^ (TshutacI,) — on which 
occasion animals are slain and distributed among the poor. The 
rich arc accustomed offer camels; and persons in humhlc life, 
^'heep, or calves, according to their circumstances, 'f his camel 
was the prince’s intended i^fferiug, which his servants were now 
conducting to tlie d(M>rs of those whom they wished to compliment, 
!md from .whom they reganl tliemselves entitled, in return, to a 
f^mall present* as an annual perquisite of the servants of the chief 
niagistratc. The Mahammedans, avS well as the Nestorians, claim 
Ihrahiin, (Abraham,) as thnr Father, 

, Feb. 1. Our good friend, Dr. Riach, is back again in Persia, 
having been sent by the Queen of England, as a special nu'ssonger 
to the Shah, for the adjustment of the difficulties existing between 
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England and this country. He has just gone on to Tehran. In 
writing me from Tabreez on his way, he expressed a strong expec- 
tation, that his agency would he successful. We have peculiar 
cause for gratitude to God, that he has watched over us, during 
these difficulties, while no Protestant embassy has been in the coun- 
try, and permitted us to prosecute our work without any interrup- 
tion. We have experienced enough of mercy and favor during 
these “troublous times,” to assure us, that the cause in which we 
are engaged is dearer to Christ than it can be to any of His dis- 
ciples. 

l^ib. 7. There were at least four hundred persons at our meet- 
ing to-day at Geog-tapa. There is evidently a very unusual interest 
on the subject of religi<m among the people tliere and in several 
other villages. A deacon came in the afternoon, to request priest 
Abraham and one of the missionaries to go to Charbash and hold a 
meeting. The members of the mission all being engaged elsewhere, 
the priest went alone; and he informed me on his return, that he 
had a large congregation, who were eager to hear the word of God 
and expressed a strotig desire that they might have [>rcaching ther»* 
every Sabbath. The field around u.s is thus ample and fully ripe 
for the harvest. 

]\h. IT. We visited the Emcer-i-nizarn, who arrived three days’ 
ago. 'Phe object of his visit to this city is to adjust the deranged 
state of the troops. He received us, tts-day, witli mucii kindness 
aiid inquired with interest about our work and welfare. 'Fhe tloor 
of his great room was half spread over with large trays loaded with 
sweot-rneals, wliioh had been presented to him by the governor and 
<)tl]or high personages of the city, .scores of whom were present at 
the time. When we texjk our leav(‘ of tlie Emeer, he directed our 
Meerza, who was with us, tn remain, we knew not for what reason. 
But it was .soon apparent, when the Meerza canu' with four of the 
Emt^'r's .servants, hearing two of the huge trays of sweet-meats, and 
a fine lamb, to onr dwelling, as a present from his Excellency and 
a token of bis friendship. He evidently intended this distinguished 
attention as an open atmouricement t<» the people here, that we en- 
joy his confidence and protection, an impression which lu* farther 
look pains to strengthen, during his visit, by sending us portions ol 
his game — a wild goat, ducks, etc. that he took in hunting. This 
good old Per.^iari magistrate, (^ood for Pn'.sioy) has from ruy first 
acquaintance with him at Tabreez, .shown himself very frieiKlly to 
us and our object, — having repeatedly written the governor ofOrcio- 
rniah, enjoining on him to take care of ns, and made other special 
efforts to protect u.s, in the ab.‘«ence of the English embassy. Such 
favors from him are the more grateful, a.s we have the satislaction 
of knowing that his per.s<»nal character i.s less exceptionable than 
that of pertiaps any other Persian noble in the empire. 

The Emeer has recently been with trorqis on an excursion to tli6 
frontier, ne^r Bayazeed, to chastise the refractory Koords. He liaJ^ 
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taken several of their chiefs, beheaded three or four of them and 
placed others in prison. Mt. Ararat and the region around it, he 
stated to us, is still terribly shaken by frequent earthquakes. In 
one instance, when he was near it, a shock occurred so severe as to 
break up the ice on tiie river Arras. Last summer, a large Arme- 
nian village, near the base of the mountain, was buried by the earth 
and rocks that were shaken down ; and the sudden melting of the 
vast avalanches, vvhicli were shaken down at that liot season of the 
year, swelled the Arras and flooded the region. 

We also visited the vizier of the Kmecr-i-nizam. When tlie 
Einecr was sent, some years agt), as ambassador to St. Petersburg, 
this same vizier went with him as his secretary. While there, they 
both acquired many European ideas and so much information, that 
they now appear a whole age in advance of their countrymen of this 
province. The vizier, in particular, has more knowledge of distant 
America — which most Persians, who know of its existence, regard 
as a remote island, .still mider the government of the English — than 
any native, with whom 1 have met in this country. 

• The Emeer, acting on the plenipotentiary powers, 
delegated tv> him hy the kiiiir, is causing great consternation at 
Oroomiah, hy appreluMidiiig and [)unishing a large number of mili- 
tary ollicers, who mutinied and committed horrid outrages on the in- 
habitants during their campaign in Khora.^'an. About twenty olficers 
have been imprismied and seva rely beaten ; heavy lines have also 
been taken from tlieir tamilies, — the Ix'iuing being continued uytil 
tlie money was ftjrtli-coming, — and most of them have been subse- 
(jiiently put in chains and sent to tb(» capiinl. On going to the 
bazar, a few* days ago, I ob.'^erved three captains lying on the city 
common, with their legs bound to sticks of timber, anti they trem- 
bling and writiung nmler tin* rigor of the wbij), one of whom died 
the duy folhnving, from the severity with which lie had been beaten 
and snhseqnent exposun* to cohi. 'The soles tif their feet, wlien I 
saw them, were hrui.scd almost to a jelly ; their legs were naked and 
bloody; they were agonized with pain and shaking wiili chil].s, 
there being siunv on the grtmiid around them ; and twelve or hfiecn 
were afterward exposed there together in a similar condititm. It is 
trying to our feelings to witue.^s such severity and think ot the sut- 
fering of their families inllicted by the heavy lines. We cannot 
doubt, however, that the culprits richly deserve severe punishment 
for their lawless conduct, ImhIi in camp lUid at home. “ I'he troops ” 
«*ire the terror of the inhabitants here, on whom they have been ac- 
customed to commit almost every species of violence and oppres- 
sion witlriiupuiiity. 

The Per.sinn gosc'rnmenl cannot niVord to keep men in confine- 
ment except princes and, rarely, nobles, having no system of prison- 
labor by which they might defray their expenses. Criminals are, 
"therefore, usually punishc<l with despatch as well as severity. C^ip- 
ital punishment for murder and high-handed robbery, is etiected in 
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most cases by beheading. The criminal, in this case, has his throat 
drawn across a bar, by a rope around the neck, and being thus ad- 
vantageously exposed and the cords all strained, the huge knife of 
the mecr-kdzab, executioner, often severs the head from the body, 
at a single blow'. Repeated theft is punished by the amputation of 
a hand, an arm, an ear, or the nose. The trunk of a limb thus am- 
putated is dipped immediately into a cauldron of boiling oil, and 
mortification, or very protracted ulceration, hardly ever ensues. For 
adultery and murder united, I have known a female buried in the 
earth alive. And the first premier of the present Shah was stran- 
gled, or rather, smothered, for alleged treason. His death was ef- 
fected by being placed between two large beds and a file of men 
seating themselves upon the upper one closely around him. liess 
serious offences are punished with bastinadoing and whipping, — as 
heavy fines as the magistrate can obtain being also exacted in con- 
nexion with these infiictions. A bribe large enough to satisfy him 
will of course avert any and all corporeal punishments. 

Few things in America have impressed Mar Yohannan iTujre 
strongly, than the humane provi.sions in our prisons. On visiting 
one in Charlestown, for instance, .seeing a Bible in every cell — the 
sick well-furnished with nurses, medicine and a physician, the in- 
mates all well clad, cleanly and actively employed ; and at the close 
of the labors of the day, repairing to their chapel for devotional ex- 
ercises, listenHig to a chapter from the word of God — singing their 
evening hymn, and uniting in prayer with deep apparent .solemnity, 
— “ The Bible rules in America, the sword in IVrsia ; here, light 
like day ; there, darkness like midnight,” was his emphatic and 
very natural comment ; and the contrast was hardly more impres- 
sive to his mind than my own. It ?,< the Bible that makes this won- 
derful difference. This can and will change ev€*ry habitation of 
cruelty into a garden and city of our God. • 

March 7. The church was .so crowded at Ardishai, that the 
people were obliged to stand as closely as possible together ; and as 
it was communion season, the services were very h>rjg, — nearly 
three hours, including our meeting; but the great congregation 
manifested not the least impatience to the close. And every morn- 
ing and evening, during the week, as priest Yohannan informed 
me, almost as many now assemble to listen to the giKul word of flic 
Lord. The general attention to the subject of religion ibere is such 
as to arrest tlie observation *of the people themselves, who .say to 
each other, iliat their oldest men have never before witnessed a time 
of so much interest. A circnmstatice of much encouragement at 
Ardishai is, that a number who were*drawn away by tl'.tJ Catholics 
have, recently, been led back to the Nestoriari fold. ] 

I was deeply pained with the appalling hcartlessness^ with which 
some of the ecclesiastics engaged in the commnnion scVvi^’Cs, .am.*, 
with the indiscriminate admission of all ages and characters to the 
Lord’s table*^' If the rite of ranJirtAdtion exists in the Nesturian 
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canons, nothing of it appears in their practice so far as I have ob- 
served. Clhldren, from the age of three years — or younger — 
are allowed and encouraged to partake of the elements, which 
all seem to regard as possessing a certain magic charm ^ that will 
somehow tend to prepare them for heaven, or rather entitle them 
to it, without reference to any influence exerted on their charac- 
ters. Kdrbdna^ (gift or offering, oblatio,) is the term which they 
apply to the elements. They do not worship them, in the supersti- 
tious manner of the Papists, nor hold to real preaence, in the Papal 
sense of that term. They, however, appear to cherish a kind of 
homage for the bread and wine which is not very intelligent nor 
scriptural, and great particularity^is observed in the preparation of 
these elements. The bread must be baked in an apartment of the 
church ; and among the most scrupulous, the wheat must he ground 
in a consecrated mill [hand-mill], separated from the rest in the 
field and shelled by hand instead of being trodden out by cattle. 
Alas, in how many things do these fidlcn Christians strain out the 
gnat and swallow the camel ! As nearly as I have been able to as- 
certain, in the general vaguenes.s of their views on spiritual subjects, 
the i'onsubstantiation of the Lutherans would very well define the 
Nestorian belief in rtdation to this ordinance, if indeed, that term be 
itself well defined or understood by those wlio adopt it. 

The Nestorians sometimes speak of having witnesse*! the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in their churches, not as felt merely, but 
as alsf) lusible, in the appearance of a blue vapor, hovering over the 
elements at the Lord’s supper, or the consecrated oil, at baptisms. 
Some Romish priest, or other mystifying illuminator, may possibly 
have performed miracles, long ago in these regions, by means of 
gas or otherwise, and thus contributed to give ///r/^/vV/Z/V// to the 
spiritual c^mceptions of this people. 1 have occasionally found 
among some of them obscure traces «if Kuroptan light of this same 
general description. 

At the close t»f our meeting, several children were baptized. 
The ceremony of baj)tism, (Uinfula) among the Nestorians, like most 
of their religious rites, is simple, compared with the tbrms of other 
oriental s('cts. They liave a room in tlte church, whicii is devoted 
to baptism, (Kunlxce — place of consrrratioti ; or miimodettOj or Ilact 
mdmoilfuta^phK'.Q^ or house of baptism). Tlie cliildren are divested 
of their clothing and anointed on the head and the breast, in the 
form of the crovss, with consecrated oil, (kerne ^ horn, i. e. horn of oil, 
from wliich the ancient kings and propliets were wont to he anoint- 
ed, — fidly written, Kerna d’inishkha). They are then set into a 
vessel of Wjd water which extends up to the neck and held there 
by a dea^'j while the priest takes no water with both hands three 
times it o\or the head, repeating one person of the 

\ time. I observed nothing cxcepti(Uiable in their man- 

ner dJ^erforming this ordinance, e.xcept the oiling and cn)ssing ol 
the <mild, and the same hcartlessness and want of solemnity in the 
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ofliciators which marked their services at the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper. The Nestorians observe no rule in relation to the 
age at which infants shall be presented for baptism. For the mu- 
tual convenience of the parents and the clergy, some festival occa- 
sions are usually embraced for the purpose ; particularly the day 
which they regard as commemorating Christ’s baptism by John in 
Jordan ; also, the day of his crucifixion, taking the idea perhaps 
from the apostle’s figure of being “ baptized unto his death.” 

From Ardishai, we rode to Alcai, and attended a meeting at that 
village. The audience was small, in consequence of the Mussul- 
man master being there, — the people fearing to be seen by him 
flocking together, lest they should be taken up and compelled to go 
to work. I dined with the priests of the village. While at dinner, 
a Mussulman, from the vicinity, came in, and stated that his cow re- 
fused to yield her usual quota of milk and requested the elder priest 
to prescribe some charm to remedy the evil. The priest Ux)k a 
spoonful of $a\t in his hand, repeated over it a prayer and gave it to 
the Mussulman to administer to his cow. Priest Yohannan was 
much mortified by this superstitious conduct of his clerical brother, 
and apologized by saying that they have an old book which teaches 
them many such foolish practices. 

March 13, The proof-sheets of our tract in the Nestorinn 
language was brought into my .study for correction. This is in- 
deed the fir^t shift , ever printed in that language and character. 
As it was laid upon my tal)le, before our translators, priest Abra- 
ham and Dunka, they were struck witli mute astonishment and 
rapture, to i^eethdr language in print ; though they had themselves 
assisted me, a few days liefore, in preparing the same matter for the 
press. As s(Kni as recovery from their surprise allowed them utte- 
rance, “ it is lime to give glory to God,” they mutually exclaimed, 

‘‘ that our eyes arc permitted to behold the comnnmeement of print- 
ing hooks for our people !” No wonder that the priests are thus in- 
terested, pointing, a.s thi.s tract does, to an era of light and hope for 
their people. In the evening, I held a meeting with about twenty 
of the young men and boys, connecte<l with our seminary and pritit- 
ing office, to converse with them on the concerns of their .souls. I 
found several of thetn very serious and tender in their feelings. 

March 2\. Preached at Vazerbva, a village two miles east of 
the city. Mar Klias wa.s with me, who c(»llected the congregation 
in that village some months ago, and preaches there every Sabbalh 
with great acceptance, and apparently with very gtmd effect. In 
the afternoon, I attended meeting in the village of Deeg^a, a mile 
east of the city. There was gtM)d allendanco, hut oir^‘rvicc was 
di.sturbed by the departure of .several person.s who were 
the master of the village. It hciiigiVoo-mc, new year’s da]'*/ y 

had summoned the inhabitants to entertain him on the operl'iP^Jw^' 
with an exhibition of huffalo-Jightingy which is ji very fa\^)rite 
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amusement in Persia, at this^ season of the year. If the buffaloes 
have been well fed during the winter, they are now fresh and 
strong, having rested so long from their summer toils. To add to 
their native vivacity — or rather, ferocity — ^they are sometimes liberal- 
ly treated to winn on such occasions, it being well understood in 
Persia, that follows drinkings whether among quadrupeds 

or bipeds. Nature has guarded the terrific ferocity to which the 
buffaloes are capable of teing excited, by the conformation of their 
horns, which retreat toward the neck about as harmlessly as the 
horns of a sheep. 

We recently translated the 5lst Psalm, to insert in the chapter 
in our first tract, on the necessity of a new heart. As I was admir- 
ing the spirit of the Psalm, priest Dunka reminded me, that the 
Nestorians repeat it daily in the ancient Syriac, in their regular 
devotions. They always go to a brook or spring and wash the 
face and hands, immediately before worship, and while washing, 
repeat in a ,\i'hisp€r a part of this Psalm, beginning with the second 
verse, “ Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity and cleanse me 
from my sin,” etc. At the commencement of their w^irship, in 
their churches, an invocation is offered, consisting mainly of several 
verses from the last part of this Psalm, viz., “O Lord open thou 
my lips, and my mouth shall show forth thy ])raise. For thou de- 
sires! not sacrifice, else would I give it; thou delightest not in 
burnt-offering; the sacrifices of God are a broken .spirit ; a broken 
mid a contrite heart, O Gcxl, thou wilt not despise.” The very promi- 
nent places which this wonderful Psalm and other portions of Scrip- 
ture of like import, hold in the Nestoriati Liturgy, have often strong- 
ly impressed me with the former comparative purity of ibis ancient 
church, and the general excellence of the matter embiMiied in their 
church service. At the, same time, there i.** more or less that is ex- 
ceptionable in it, which ought never to be translated. 

March 25. The soldiers, who keep our gate and premises, were 
required to appear with their regiment for review. One of them 
sent to me, requesting that our mission would jx'lition the Emeer- 
i-nizkm, in behalf of his long beard, which was in danger of sharing 
the common fate of all the l>eards of the troops, i. e. be shared, or 
rather, clipped closely with shears. Though the poor soldier pro- 
bably valued his beard far above rubies, and I felt no particular 
hostility to it, I still did not deem it my duty to interfere. The in- 
cident reminded me of the rapidity with which Asiatic customs 
are declining. Mar Yohannan, however, on his arfival at New 
York, luylf seriously started the inquiry, whether the beards that 
are so rapfifljv vanishing, in Persia, in this day of change, have not 
all jound the globe on some principle of transmigration, and 
\ TeJppearing on the chins of young men in America ! If 

de well founded and beards are to nave a general growth 
111 tVs western world, I should perhaps state, for the information of 
cultivators and admirers, a fact or two in relation to the manner in 
58 
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which they are treated and regarded in Persia. The Persians 
usually clip the beard with shears, for a few years, until it acquires 
a heavy body. When they allow it to grow long, they are very 
particular in relation to the color^ and if need be, paint it hlack^ 
every week or oftener, as Persian ladies paint their eye-brows. 
They follow this practice, until age so wrinkles their faces, that a 
black beard, even, can no longer conceal its inroads, when suddenly, 
they are equally partial to white beards ^ — these being regarded as 
such invariable emblems of dignity and wisdom, that in Persian and 
Turkish, the term. White Bcardy is a title which is applied to 
venerated personages and often to magistrates, and carries with it 
great w'eight and authority, equivalent, perhaps, to in English ; 
and in the Nestorian language, the same term is equivalent to elder 
or presbyter, as used in the New Testament. 

March 29. I went up to the small village on Mt. Seir, to conj- 
mence building a health-retreat, for the invalids of our mission. 
We feel constrained to delay this provision no longer, as we would 
save our lives and labors to our field. The situation of Seir is re- 
markably fine. It is nearly one thousand feet above the plain, hut 
is reached by a gradual ascent, and is oidy about five miles dis- 
tant from the city. There, we may hope to avoid the malaria, and 
not be essentially retarded in our missionary work. It is, moreover, 
one of the most beautiful and grand situations that 1 ever beheld, 
overlooking the city, plain, lake, and in fact, the whole province, ;it 
a single view. The more efticient system of our new governor 
renders the mountain declivities less insecure than they l()rrnerly 
were, though we must still use precautions. 

I started from home this morning in a violent storm, which was 
rain on the plain, but snow on the iiiountai/i. I regarded it as so 
much of an object to inipre.ss our workmen at the outset of the un- 
dertaking, w'ith the importance of punctuality — tardy as Asiatics 
always are — that I hesitated not to encounter the inclemency of 
the weather. I was not surprised that the ina.sons did not niake 
their appearance, according to agreement; but the storm abating 
a little, about ikmui, I hired several common laborers of the village, 
and superintended them myself, while they dug a trench for the 
foundation of the wall. The ground, where wc dug this trench, and 
on the declivity around, is filled with fine licorice. 

April IK Preached Mr. Stocking’s ordination sermon, from 
1 Cor. 9: 16, “For though 1 preach the gospel, I have nothing to 
glory of; for neces.sity \h laid upon me; yea, wo is unto me il 1 
preach not the gospel.” The services were performed in the Ncs- 
torian church of thi.s city, (Sr. Mary’s,) to the use of wl^ch we were 
welcomed by the Nestorian bishops. The occasion \ rendered 
peculiarly interesting, by the presence and serious ^ 
crowded Nestorian audience, who, at the close, advanceG^?»^3^J-‘"^ 
ally of their own accord, and ki.sscd Mr. Stocking’s hand, in 
nition of his comsecration, while the venerable Mar Elias kisseci ns 
head, a.s a token that he also welcomed him as one worthy and 
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ly authorized to break the bread of life to his people. We were 
led to advise Mr. Stocking to receive ordination, particularly from 
the present call, in this province, to preach the gospel — a call too 
loud for the two senior members of the mission — the only ones be- 
sides Mr. S. then able to use the native language — and in fact for 
us all, adequately to answer. So numerous are the doors thrown 
open, and so strong is the importunity of both ecclesiastics and 
people, that we should enter their churches every Sabbath and pro- 
claim to^thcm the glad tidings, that Mr. S. had felt constrained to 
do this, lor some months, in an informal manner. It appeared 
quite clear, therefore, that he was called of the Lord, yea, that a 
** necessity” was laid upon him, “ to take part in this ministry.” 

June 12. Several Frenchmen, who were connected with the late 
embassy to Persia, arrived on their way, by Bagdad, back to France. 
They are the guests of the prince-governor. 

June 14. His Royal Highness sent to us yesterday, inviting us 
to partake of a collation with him and his F rench guests, to-day, 
under his tent at Mt. Seir ; and proposing that they should all come 
and dine with us at evening. It being the Sabbath day, yesterday, 
we of course deferred our reply until this morning. The most in- 
teresting circumstance, connected with the levee on the mountain, 
was a religious flisrussion^ which took place between the prince and 
M. Theophane, a French Catholic priest, who has come to Orbo- 
iniah tt) commence Papal operation.s, and tvas, to-day, one of the 
European party. * Come Mr. Holladay,’ said the prince, (knowing 
that Mr. H. could speak some French,) ‘dispute with M. Thco 
phaue about the j>owit of the P«q>e; we will beat down the Pope’s 
power, arid not allow of his arrr>gant assumptions; I disputed long 
with M. 'P. last evening on this subject, and have often done the 
same before.’ Mr. Ibilladay excused himself by replying that he 
did not speak French very rtuently, wisely deeming it inexpedient 
to expose his religious belief to his imperfect command of a foreign 
tongue, in those very delicate circumstances. His Royal Highness 
himself therefore, nnderttH>k the burden of discussion. ‘ M. The(v 
phane,’ (who was outside of the tent at the lime,) the prince called 
out, ‘ come, let us hoar what you can say for the Pope.’ M. T. with 
all the assurance of a Jesuit, promptly accej)ted the challenge, and 
presented himself before the Muhanimedan prince, as the champion 
of Papacy. He commenced by asserting the absolute authority of 
the Pope, in ail things spiritual, and drew analogies from despotic 
governments, (which he supposed would take well in Persia,) but 
the prince replied in so prompt and able a manner, that the Laza- 
rist soon found himself in an attitude of great embarrassment, — the 
greater, on perceiving that his royal antagonist had a powerful co- 
ttdjutor in one of the French gentlemen, who was a free-thinker. 

M. T. colored and trembled like an aspen leaf; and no inar- 
j for there he was, strongly assailed im the tender point of the 
Pope’s authority, by a Persian prince sustained by one of his own 
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countrymen, — and all this, in the presence of his Protestant adcer^ 
saries, as he of course regarded us. In many cases, we could not 
indeed second the positions of the prince and the i>ench inhdei, 
any more than those of the Papist When, however, they appealed 
to me, with propositions founded on truth, I did not hesitate to give 
them iny sanction, and would have done the same for M. Theophane. 
In one instance, f<>r example, the prince turned to me thus : ‘ J tell 
him [the Lazarist] how can the Pope be God’s lieutenant ? He is 
only a man, like ourselves!’ ‘So we say,* I replied. A principle 
so scriptural and Protestant, as well as in keeping with common 
sense, I must of course second ; and so of others of a like character. 

For the free-thinking Frenchman, moreover, 1 felt a strong de- 
gree of compassionate sympathy. An intelligent man is excusable, 
for being disgusted with Papal corruptions; and if he knows the 
Christian religion in no better form, it is not strange that he falls 
into skeptical principles. Such, indeed, is the almo.st neccs.sary re- 
sult of his circumstances. And is it not in this way, that Papacy 
is to be prostrated ? It brings forth infidelity as its legitimate off- 
spring, nurtures it in its own bosom and rears it up to become its 
own giant destroyer. 

In the evening, the prince and his European guests, amounting, 
in connexion with our own circle, to twenty individuals, dined at 
our house — the largest European and American party that we have 
ever seen together at Ordorniah. The evening passed agreeably. 
As the arrangement was proposed by liis Royal Highness, on whose 
protection and favor the prosperity of our work is more or less de- 
pendent, wo could not well decline it, had we been dispt)sed. 

June "21. I took leave of the workmen, at our health-retreat on 
Ml, Seir, having stoo<l among them from morning till night almost 
every week day, for nearly three months, and much of the tinie la- 
boring with them, to prevent the waste of missionary funds. It 
has been a heavy undertaking, especially, from the peculiarity of 
the present season, as it has rained, more or less, three- fourths of 
the days during this whole peri^xl, — a thing almost unparalleled in 
Persia. Many limes have I been drenched and remained so for 
hours. To fir// brirks by the sun, for the large building, in such a 
season, has been extremely difficult; yet tw'o hundred thou.sand 
have been made, dried and JakJ ; and a .stone wall, surrounding the 
premises, 2fM) feet long on tw'o sides and RI5 feet on the other two, 
has been carried up to the height of fifteen or sixteen feet. The 
premises are necefwarily thus spacious, to accommodate all the fami- 
lies of our mission, during the liot weather of summer, and oiir 
seminary at the same time; and it was indispensable to secure them 
by this high, strcnig wall, to afford os the prospect of even tolerable 
safety from the marauding Koords. That the undertakin^^fiJts 
thus successfully carried forward, toward completion, in ^ 

vorablc circumstances, affords us new occasion to set up our “hben- 
eaer ” and inscribe upon it, “ hitherto hath the Lord helped 
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The materials, both for the building and the wall, being taken from 
the earth on the spot, and the price of labor being extremely low, 
render the expense of their erection very moderate. 

How happy should we have felt, could loc, with safety, have gone 
directly to this summer-retreat to reside. But so impaired was Mrs. 
Perkins’s health, that previous journeying, to raise her prostrated 
system, appeared 'quite indispensable, to the reasonable hope of per- 
manent relief, even from the more healthy air of Mt. Seir. 


CHAPTKll XXVIII. 

UirrUllN TO AMEKK'A. 

While first preparing to leave my native country, the inquiry 
was often addressed to me, by friemls, ‘Do you not expect to return /’ 
To which I as often replied, ‘ I do not expect, nor desire to return; 
nothing but calamity could bring me back ; and this I cannot of 
course desire.’ The j)roslration of Mrs. Perkins’s health and the 
rapid inroads of an alarming <lisease, proved in the event to be such 
a calamity. Entire relaxation from care and labor, a temporary 
retreat from the pestilential climate ofOroomiah and along voyage, 
were the means to which, in the o[)inion of those competent to 
judge, we were clearly called upon to resort, or sot)n be compelled 
to yield to the still more trying alteniulive of abandoning forever 
our missionary field. 

There is a .sensitiveness in the Christian community on the sul> 
ject of the return of missionaries, and to some extent, doubtless, a 
reasonable one. Missionaries should certainly not return without 
imperative and unavoidable reasons, incurring thereby as they must, 
heavy expenses, as well as serious interruption of their work. And 
as the above general statement, in relation to our own case, may be 
an iusurticiciit explanation, I will give the circumstances more at 
length, which 1 can best do by a brief reference to documents. 
From a letter addressed to a Secretary of the American Board, 
respecting the state of Mrs. Perkins’s health, more than a year pre- 
vious to our leaving the field, is the following, viz., “Probably few, 
d any, missionaries have lefi America, with health and constitutions 
more perfect than Mrs. P. possessed, when wo came to this country. 
And few, you are aware, have been subjected to exposures and trials 
to surpass hers, particularly in the early part of our missionary e,\- 
perience. The result is that her originally fine constitution is hro- 
. ken down, and an alarming disease seems to he settling upon her. 
You may recollect the sufferings which Mrs. P. encountered, on 
ouf'way to Persia, and the very severe sickness she experienced, 
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immediately aftfer our arrival at Tabreez. Recovery from that sick- 
ness seemed entirely beyond the reach of hope for some time; nor 
did she ever fully recover from the effects of it. Though she has 
since enjoyed tolerable health, much of the time, still, to one pre- 
viously acquainted with her, it has always been obvious, that her 
constitution was irreparably injured by her sicknevss at Tabreez. 
The climate of Oroomiah has affected her seriously. Often has 
she suffered severe attacks of fever; and she has been so much af- 
flicted with ophthaliny, during a considerable part of our residence 
here, as to be unable to read and write. Mrs. P.’s repeated bereave- 
ments, in the death of our three children, have also borne heavily 
upon her already impaired constitution. Each has been more severe 
than the previous, in proportion to the increased age of the loved 
object removed, and has given to her system a correspondingly more 
serious shock. 

“ The result of these sicknesses and trials is, that for the last two 
years and a half, Mrs. P. has had symptoms of epilepsy, and within 
the last few months, she has had two severe attacks of that disease. 
The last occurred a few days ago, since the death of William, our 
only ohild. The symptoms have appeared when her system has be- 
come febrile, which is very often llie case with us all, in this cli- 
mate.” 

The following is a communication of a later date, addressed to 
me by the other members of our mission. 


“ Oroomiah y iltk Nor, lb40. 

Rev. J. Perkins, 

Dkak Brother, — When the subject of Mrs. Perkins’s health was 
last discussed by the mission, we hmdly hoped that the careful use 
of necessary precautions would prevent a recurrence of the 

attacks to which she is subject, or greatly mitigate their violence; 
so that your valuable labors would be saved to our mission without 
a greater sacrifice on the part of yourself and family, than that to 
which we are ail subjected by a residence in this insalubrious cli- 
mate ; but the di.stressing nature of Mrs. Perkins’.s last illness has 
led us to take a different view of this painful subject. Deeply sen- 
sible, as we are, of the greatness of the loss which we must sustain 
in your removal frdm the field of our common labors, we can no 
longer %vithhfpJd our unqualified consent to any measures which hold 
out a pro.spect of relief to our dear afflicted si.ster ; and we are de- 
cidedly of the opinion, that it is expedient for you, by the first sale 
opportunity, to endeavor, by exercise and change of scene, to effect a 
change in Mrs. Perkins’s general health. 

We would leave it entirely to your own discretion to decide on / 
the lenj^h of your journey, and the expediency of a voyage to 
ica, believing that you will be guided by a sense of duty, and iha 
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the duration of your absence must depend upon circumstances which 
cannot no^o be anticipated. 

We feel that in your affliction, we are afflicted; we pray(that this 
heavy trial may be blessed to both yourselves and us; that you may 
both be sustained in it by the gracious hand of our heavenly Father ; 
and that, if the will of God be so, the life of our dear sister may be 
spared, and her health restored. We commit and commend you 
and yours, dear brother, to the care of Him who never slumbers nor 
sleeps, and who, we are confident, will jirvar leave you nor forsake 
you, least of all when you are passing through the deep waters of 
affliction. 

Be assured that our sympathies and our prayers will follow you, 
and that we are, with much affection, 

Your brethren and fellow laborers, 

(Signed) A. L. IIoli.aday, 

Wm. R. St(»ckin(;, 
WlLL4IU> JoNKS, 

A. H. WnKJHT, 

E. Hrkatii.” 

The lateness of the season, when the al)(>ve letter was written, for- 
bade our attempting to journey at least until the ensuing spring. 
Nor is it prudent to traved with a family, over the snowy heights of 
Arnionia, until the summer months. During the interval, Mrs. P. 
was twice vivsited with serious illness, but we had no other alterna- 
tive than to wail patiently for a proper season of the year to jour- 
ney for her benefit, being dili;ieiitly engaged, meanwhile, in our 
pressing missionary labors. And when the time; at length came, henv 
did our hearts shrink from leaving, even temporarily, the charming 
field in which w’e had hecii permitted to strike the first blow and 
toil so long, especially at a peritnl, when we were mU only going 
forth, weeping and btniriiig precious seed, hut coming again with 
rejoicing, bringing our sheaves with us. There, too, are our c/ii/r/- 
nw’.s sepulchres, and the ten thousand nameless ties that bind us to 
our Persian home. 

We left Ordorniah, with the general expectation of finding it ne- 
cessary to visit America, though with some hope that a journey into 
Turkey might suffice ; and we waived the full decision of the ques- 
tion, until we reached Constantinople. There we had an opportu- 
nity of consulting several eminent English physkians, particularly 
Dfs. Davy (a brother of Sir II. Davy) and l)(>rson, wl\o were sent 
cut by the British governiiient, to regulate the hospital system of 
die Turks, and who were very kind, in attending to Mrs. P.’s case. 
Ihey and our missionary friends w’cre of opinion, that nothing pnv 
tnised so much for the hencfit of her health as the contemplated 
.voyage. And it is my grateful privilege to record, that our antici- 
pations of benefit from this measure have lieen happily realized in 
the miprovement of her health. 
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The inhabitants of Oroomiah have a quaint saying to express 
their strong attachment to their native soil, “ Beat me, but do not 
drive me away from Oroomiah;'^ and ta this sentiment our hearts 
could fully respond, when, on the morning of July 5, 1841 — we 
found ourselves ready to commence our journey. Our house was 
filled with Nestorians during the forenoon, who came to express 
to us their sorrow at our aeparture, and tender to us their best 
wishes and prayers for our safety on the way and our speedy return. 
Thus occupied, we lingered until afternoon, then din^ and united 
in prayer with our missionary companions, closed the doors of our 
dwelling and mounted our horses. The members of the mission 
accompanied us a few miles from the city. So large a crowd had 
assembled around our gate, when we started, to bid us farewell, that 
we found it extremely difficult to make our way througii them. And a 
number of our Nestorian acquaintances followed us far on the road, 
the venerable Mar Elias, though on foot, being the last to turn back, 
who, in spite of our remonstrances, walked by the side of our horses, 
between two and three miles, in the hot sun, before he would give 
us his parting benediction. 

As we rode across the great plain, I was forcibly impressed, as I 
had so often been before, with its surpassing Ixiauly and fertility. 
On every side, it was now waving under an abundant wheat har- 
vest, which the busy, joyful reapers were cutting down and gather- 
ing into stacks. Nh)t another so charming a scene,” I remarked, 
“ shall I witness until I reach America.” “ Nor then,” replied Mr. 
Breath, who is from Illinois, “ will you behold mch a land, unless 
you see the Amerinin bottom, on the Mis.sissippi.” 

We rofle twelve miles, to the village of Chimgaralee, where we 
found our tent, which had been carried ft»rward by the muleteer, al- 
ready pitched upon the green grass, oh the bank of the beautiful 
Nazloo river. We took some refreshments, had evening worship 
and retired early to rest, filled with tendbr recollections of Oroa- 
mink, and with trembling solicitude for the result of the great 
undertaking before us. 

July f). We rose at day-break, rode briskly beft)rc our loads, 
twenty miles, and reached Gavalan about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Mar Yohannah had preceded us a week, to obtain |)erinission 
from his friends and make preparation to accompany us. Our mis- 
sion had tried to dissuade him ; but he had been too long and too 

ardently bent on visiting the gcM>dly land and the gcMxl people that 

had sent the mis.sionaries, to be turned from his purpose, especially 
whjpn such an opportunity as that of accompanying me presented. 
We told him that we could not help him to any means for travel- 
ling ; but he was resolved on going at his own expense. Our mis- 
sion requested me to take care of him, justly deeming it a matter oi 
high importance that he should l>e benefitted and not injured, by this, 
great and novel undertaking. The bishop had not obtained his 
father’s permission, though he had been importuning him st> 
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and had the whole time been fully resolved on the enterprise at all 
hazards. He soon engaged his episcopal brother, Mar Joseph, who 
had accompanied us to Gavalan, to intercede with his father on the 
subject. It was deeply interesting to observe the importance in his 
mind of securing that point, (though resolved on going perhaps 
even without it,) evincing a very coni mend able degree of dutifulness 
in the son, who is more than forty years old, and a whom 

custom requires even his parents to address by the title c»f Ahoona, 
our father, as well as to salute him by kissing his hand, lie was, 
however, doubtless, influenced by the strong imprcssi^m whicli exists 
in all orientals, that no enterprise will prosper, if undertaken with- 
out a father's sanction and a father's blessing. In the evening, 
they all came to our tent, the father’s perrnis.sion having been tinally 
obtained. The venerable old man committed his sow in a very f>r- 
mal manner to my hands, and I engaged to take care of him. 

Juh/ 7. Verv early this morning, the bislioj) sent his bed (a sin- 
gle Yor^driy eomforter, and pillow) and fftorjiti^ carpet-bai:, to onr 
lent to be put uj) with our loads. Soon afterward, his motlier and stis- 
u*rs, their hearts failing them, de.spatc bed a brother to tak(* back the 
etfects and thus prevent his going. But it wa.s too l ue. Tlie loads 
were on the horses and on the way. The villagers also a.^sembied 
and added their remon.sirances to tho.se of the'family. But the hish- 
oj) had obtained \ns father's perniissitui ; and with this he felt at 
liberty to break over all remaining barriers. Pushing his way 
through the great concourse, he suddenly mounted his horse and 
rode away. 

The declivity on the western side of tlie ridge, which separates 
Ordomiah from Salmas, is long and gradual. Ahont half way down 
is a level section, which, as we crossed it, rung nml reverberated as 
though the ground were lu»lh)w under iuir feet, — a circumstance 
that 1 have often noticed here and elsewhere, in the East, ami may 
he somewhat peculiar to lime-stone countries. A great variety of 
mineral.^ arrested our aUcniitui. This, like all the Kixwdish ranges, 
and indeed all the wild mounlains on our route, would alVord rich 
fiehls f »r geological investigation. 1 picked up specimens only of 
quart/, and marble on this ridge. I was templed to gather many 
more, hut too long a land journey lay before us, to allow (he addi- 
tional weight to our loads. 

The district of Salmas is much colder and less fertile than Oroo- 
Juiah, but is still a delightful valley, containing about fifty villages, 
*^ome of which are quite large, each numbering two or three thou- 
«and inhabitants. Dilman, in the centre, is a fine walled t4nvn, 
and the residence of the governor, Vahya Klian, a KiKwd, whose 
sister is the favorite wife of the kipg. The town of Salmas, in the 
'jpper end of the valley, is the ohl^ Armenian capital, now much in 
deciiy. Mr. Ainsworth, an Kiiglish traveller, sent out under the 
joint patron age of the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge 
^nd the Geographical Society, states that there is no such t<nvn jls 
59 
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Salm^ ; that this name is applied only to the district, — a mistake 
into which he fell, from the fact, that the natives, by way of emi- 
nence, call it, Shaker^ the city. The same is true of Oroomiah, 
A native does not usually call the town by that name, but Shaker, 
And yet there is a city, as well as a province, whose name is pro- 
perly Oroomiah. I visited our school at Oolah, where we stopped, 
and found the scholars doing very well. 

Jiify 8. Our muleteer, who belongs in Dilm^ri, importuned me 
yesterday to allow him to go home and supply himself with bread 
for the journey, as there is a great scarcity of proiisions, after leav- 
ing Persia, on the route to Erzrbom. I gave him permission to be 
absent until nmm tOrday, at which time he solerimly promised to re- 
turn. He came, by being sent for, near sun-set, with plausible 
excuses enough'^ftir his tardiness, and Uh) many to be half of them 
true; but I was not disnp|>ointed ; for the in Persia arc 
commonly among the most treacherous of that treacherous people. 
We started soon after he came, intending to ride during the night 
and reach Khoy before stopping. We had proceeded, however, 
only about six miles, wlicri we were overtaken by a thunder-storm! 
Happening to be near the Mrihammedan village of Ahrauan, wc 
sought a shelter in the house of a peasant. Meanwhile our mule- 
teer had’ lingered and taken another road, and we were consequent- 
ly obliged to lie down upon the fl<M»r without our bedding and thus 
pass the night. The singularly rainy season of Oroomiah extended 
to Salmas also, as we now had ahiindant detnon.stration. 

Ju/j/ 9. We rose early from our hard beds, pcK)rly refreshed, and 
started on our way. Wc at length overtook the muleteer, who had 
passed the night in the same village with ourselves, while each 
party was ignorant that the other was there. Khoy is second only 
to Oroomiah, in j)oiut of beauty and fertility, of all the districts that 
I have seen in Persia, or in Asia. The valley is surrounded on all 
sides by mountains. Near our road is a low mountain of rock salt, 
from which considerable quantities are (juarried. Four miles hc- 
ftire reaching the city, we crossed Kutul-rhdi^ killing-river, by a 
strong bridge built of brick and stone. From thence to the city, 
the road is studded, all live way, with two rc»ws of willows and a wa- 
ter-course between them, on either side, fornnrtg one of the inost 
delightful avenues that exists in Persia. On the west, at a little 
distance, is a .splendid summer palace of the prince-governor. The 
town and its walks are in much better repair than is the case with 
most cities in Persia; and it has, l>otb within and without, a pecu- 
liarly neat, tasteful appearance, resembling an Italian, more than a 
Persian, town. But the climate of this beautiful district is so un- 
healthy, that its inhabitants all wear a sallow, cadaverous complexion. 

July 10. Eight miles in a westerly direction from Khoy, brought 
us over the plain to the large village of Pera, surrounded by 
garden.s. The harve-sters were*thick and active as swarm.s oi.ucu^ 
on all parts of the plain, cutting down the crop and carrying it to 
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the threshing-floors, or grassy patches, upon which the sheaves are 
arranged in a circle and threshed in the ancient manner, by cattle 
and horses, driven around upon them, and drawing the threshing- 
machine. This machine consists of a cylinder, thickly set with 
small chisels pointing outward, and fitted into a small frame so as to 
revolve, a boy sitting upon the frame and driving the cattle in a 
brisk trot. This process cuts the straw fine for fodder and for 
mixing with mud for plaster, as well as rapidly shells out the grain. 
The mass is afterward thrown up, on a windy day, with a wooden 
fork, and the chafl’ is thus separated from the wheat. Near the 
foot of the mountain, there had been a great destruction in the 
wheat-fields, two days before, from an extraordinary flood caused 
by the heavy rain w Inch overtook us in Salmas. A torrent came 
down with such suddenness and power, as to sweep everything be- 
fore it. It even carrie<i off one young man, whom it w as not possi- 
ble to rescue until he was drowned. Tiie bereaved family were 
still making their lamentation. 

The ascent of the mountain w^st of Kboy is gradual, and perhaps 
ten miles long. In many places, the path was washed and gullied 
so as seriously to impede our passing. The rocky foundations w ere 
in some cases Ltid bare, there being ik> forests and roots of trees to 
obstruct the washing of the torrents on llie declivities; and in one 
instance, the r(»ad w as eutirely filhal up and intercepted by an ava- 
lanche of earth. The whole scene forcibly reminded us of the im- 
pressiveness of the figures used by our Lord, of the houses built 
respectively upon the rock and tli<* sand, and their condition “ when 
the rains descendetl ami the II»umL came.*' Liaan the abundant 
shower.s of this season, tliis inouiitaiu was Mill clothed with luxuriant 
verdure; and the genth' sh»pes and swells, waving under their rich 
growth of grass and ll(*\vers, stood in striking contrast with the 
barren sterility of most Persian mountains, and t»f this, in ordinary 
seasons. As we reached the sninmil, we wen‘ sprinkled by a 
shower. The snow had hut recently mclli'd. \\v were mw a level 
with the clouds. Clear spots of sky appeared thr<mgh them, and 
rain-hows were fnrmcil by the great drops that were falling. These 
almost fairy scenes were suroeeded by one yet more he’autiful and 
vStriking. On the western side of the table-land, at the t<ip of this 
range, rises a l>old ridge, in solitary grandeur, vvliicli was also now 
covered with rich green grass, except here and there a patch of 
snow, or naked primitive rocks. The clouds and fog were gently 
rolling on the summit and along the sides, and heavy showers of 
ram were pouring down upon it, alternately advancing and reced- 
ing from end to end, almost with the precision and regularity of an 
army in its evolutions at a revicw^ i his table-land e.xpands into a 
valley, in which are several small villages. Passing acr<^ss it, we 
stopped at Zoraba, which is about thirty-five miles from Khoy. 
The inhabitants had all gone back among the mountains to dwell 
tents and range with their flocks, except a single iiuiividnal who 
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remained to keep post-horses in readiness, for Tartars and travellers. 
Our muleteer lingered behind, and our tent and bed did not reach 
us until 8 oVlock in the evening. The weather was cold, cloudy 
and damp ; and Mrs. and our babe would have been much ex- 
posed, had not the steward of Sir John McNeill happened to be at 
the village, on his way to meet the ambassador, with tw'o tents, one 
of which he kindly vacated for us and furnished us w ith comforta- 
ble provisions. 

July 11. Sabbath. We remained at Zorab/i. I read and re- 
marked on the llfteeiuh chapter of Luke, taking occasion to speak 
to our travelling company, in connexion w ith the case of the prodi- 
gal son, of the dangers incident to persons w’ho leave their homes 
and travel to other countries. Toward midnight, the three horses, 
belonging to Mrs. P., the bishop and myself, which were tied at the 
door of our tent, took fright, broke IcMise and in an instant galloped 
away. Our travelling companions were sound asleep and before 
they could be ron.^cd, the horses had fairly escaped. The darkness 
prevented successful pursuit, though the bishop and several other 
Nestorians, who were on their way t(» Constantin<»ple, were out un- 
til morning. After day-break, July IJ, the frat f:s of the hor.^es 
were discovered by Mar Yohannan, who, accustomed to pursue 
cattle stolen from his village by the Koords, by means of their foot- 
steps, so skilfully put in practice his experience*, that, after travel- 
ling aI)ont thirty miles, through narrow' ravines, u[) steep pitches, 
across the plain and then back again, tintil almost sunset, w(; found 
two of the luir.^es. I’he best one had been taken up by a Persian 
sohlier and rode (df to a distant summer retreat on the mounlaius; 
Imt this also, on farther pursuit, we obtained. 

July r.h We left Sokhnanava, the pleasant district in w hit ii we 
liad now spent three niglits and two days. We regretted our hiu- 
dranco tlu; less, as we wished to go in company with a caravnu, 
w’liich had now only just come up with ns, — the road from this point 
onward, for about twt) hundred miles, being regarded as very unsafe 
at that lime. A village near Zoraba had been robbed by the Koords, 
a few' (Jays before, a/jd scveui tnrn in the encounter. Our 

course was northward; niid after pa.s.sing over a few miles r>f rough 
road, crossing .4X7/ C/u7i\ (white river,) a moderate stream, we en- 
tered the small district of Tereeat. The caravan which wc w ished 
to join, c»>nsisting of tw’o hundred horses, pa.s.sed the last night in 
this district, near AX/i Boolnkh^ (white spring,) and two of its horses 
were stolen. Cros.sing the valley of Tereeat, wc ascended a high 
mountain, by a long and gradual pa.s<i. The glens and /ieclivities 
were beantifully clatJted with a heavy growth of gras.s, whidh was 
waving in the breeze in wild liixiiriaiice. The inhalntant.^? ol the 
neighboring valleys fear to risk their rtock.s and herds so far Iroiu 
home, and llu^ nomade Koords bad not yet passed along lltt*re, the 
nresffnt sea.soii. At the top of ibis mountain, we bad a fair view e 
Ml. .Ararat, excef)t that it.s upper part wa.s partially covered wit i 
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clouds. The sacred mountain is visible from some points, even in 
the vicinity of Oroomiah, a distance of nearly two hundred miles. 
We next passed down, still in a northerly direction, by a steep rocky 
way and came upon another table-land, which, like those preceding, 
graduidly widened into a fertile, inhabited valley. The name of 
this district is Childeran. Its largest village, Kdra-Mia^ (black 
fountain,) near which we stopped, is about thirty miles distant from 
Zoraba. 

Jn/i/ 14. Six mile.s from onr stopping-place, we entered a rugged 
ravine, and followed up the bank of the small river, Chadderkia, 
which, coming down from the mountains above, crosses the north- 
eastern corner of this district, and conveys awiiy its waters, by a 
tortoise course, to the river Arras. We then crossed successive 
hills, and wound our way upward, until we found ourselves at the 
top of another lofty ridge, that hioks away to the north into a fine 
grassy valley, surrounded, like the preceding ones, by mountain 
ranges. On the nortlierii side of this valley, is an arm of the great 
mountain clinin that had all along houiidenl our western horizon, 
wliich sweeps around toward the east and forms the bomidary, on 
this route, between 'rurkc'v and Persia. 'Phe name of this district 
is Avdjik, All this lofty regicui of about a hundred miles, wliich 
we passed after leaving the parched and <lnsty plains of Persia pro- 
per and helore entering the Ihirkisli territory, is excellent — nay, 
stiblimr, pasture ground, and conlribules mneh to furnish the my- 
riads of (locks and herds tint are driven annually to the distant 
markets <)f (,^^nstantinopIe and Smyrna. While crossing the valley 
ofAvajik, we observed a party (»f ,b*llalee Koords, passing along 
under the. lulls at some distamn*; and the hare sight of tliem, sent 
terror into the bosoms of our Porsian companions, who, though they 
had ail along been despising and cursing the Koords, quailed in- 
stantly at the appearance of not half their own number. We hiuiid 
excellent milk at the village where wc stopped, but such was the 
scarcity of wlieat in the regimi, ibal only one tamiiy had Hour to 
make Iwead, A few (Uhers had rice. The herd ot cattle which 
the villhgers drove home at evening wa.s very fine. The breed, we 
were told, had been brought from Erivan. The water of this dis- 
trict is about the purest I ever drank and the climate is very healthy. 
Mrs. P. felt quite .sensibly the beneficial etfects of the clear c^wl air. 
Thus does a kind Providence distribute its gifts. The fertile vale 
of Oroomiah, overflowing with abundance »>f every kind, has its 
sickly climate ; while the cold rugged hills of thi.s uninviting region, 
affording no bread oven, at this time, to its hungry inhabitants, 
still deck their faces with the bliKun and vigor of healih. 

Mi/ 15. As we were now near the frontier, where the greatest 
danger was to be apprehended, we lingereil a day for the arrival of 
our caravan which bad fallen in the rear. Mt. Ararat peered sulv 
limely behind the higli boundary range. Our Nestorian companions 
^ere so much awed by it, that tlmy proposed to f'asf while in sight 
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of the ** holy mountain.” They no longer questioned its having been 
the resting place of the ark, though the ancient Syriac commenta- 
ries and common Nestorian belief award that honor to Judah Ddgh^* 
a mountain which, the 'Nestor ians say, is situated somewhere to the 
south-west of Oroomiah, among the ranges of Koordistan. 

A caravan of 770 horses passed our tent, Uv-day, on its way to Ta- 
breez, laden principally withHEuropean goods. I stood at our tent 
door and gazed with ineffable satisfaction on this mammoth caravan, 
as it moved majestically along, moralizing on the bearing of com- 
merce, in advancing the spread of the gospel, when suddenly there 
came round the hill above us and right u^)on us, a person in Euro- 
< pvan costumr^ frequently crossing and re-crossing the path, as if skulk- 
ing among the loads. “ An Englishman !” exclaimed the delighted 
bishop ; but a second look led us both simnltanconsly to sigh out, 
“no; it is a Frerich priest, on his way to Persia !” And w'e instinc- 
tively stepped back into the tent. The French Catholics, though 
coming in like a flood, find it more difficult to carry all hefjre them 
in Persia than they at first seemed to anticij>ate. The day that wo 
left Oroomiah, we received intelligence of an afiair at Isfalian, w hich 
is likely to check M. IPs progress in that city. He had commenced 
making converts among the Armenians, vi ft marching ev(‘ii 

to the convent with an armed /n/ssc and encountering the Patriarch 
and monks in their head-quart(‘rs. The Armenians being the more 
numerous, drove him from their borders. M. B. appealed to the 
Russian ambassador ; and Ilis Exeellency applied fo tlie king. His 
majesty «)rdered the contending parties to appejir before* him; but 
the Armenians, in the meantime, (informing him <*r the merits of (he 
case, tlie king very proj)erly decideel that, as it was a nligioir< (juar- 
rel, he would take nb notice of it. 

Juh/ Hi. The exj)ected caravan had not arrived; and ascertain- 
ing that it might linger s(unetime for accessions from Tabrecz, and 
being short of provisions with a famine before us, I determined to 
proceed, taking a small guard across the frontier. My muleteer 
urged me so .strongly and pathetically .still to linger, accompanying 
his entreaties with tears and frightful gesticulations — drawing his 
hand across his throat to express his apprehension of losing his head, 
that I was obliged to use a decided tone before he would go and drive 
up his horses. We took five armed horsemen from Avfijik, the village 
in which the Khan of the district reside.^. We passed up the l><)un- 
dary ridge and entered Kazi-goe! ^ (goose-pond,) the immense mea- 
dow, in cros.siiig which the danger is always considered to he great- 
er than at any other spot on the route. We bad not advanced far 
before we discovered a large parly encamped on the grass, whom we 
at first supposed of course to be foes ; on proceeding nearer to them, 

• [ have f)fb*n In-on ninii»e(l,in the East, to find myfielf nnexpertrdly intro- 
duced to old JU-fjiiaintanfrs in fiiiniliar names. Hrhir Tdjr (nUlovr 
rnjslal mounffiin,) is .sm-h a inriie, nwaning of which — or flint it had •mj' 

meaning, — 1 never umlorstood, till 1 learned the Turkish laiigunge. 
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we ascertained that they were the Pasha of Bayazeed, and a regi- 
ment of troops, who had come out to the line, a day or two before, 
and driven the marauding Koords from the region. 

In our company, were five Persian merchants, from Salmas, on 
their way to Erzroorn and ConstantinopJe. Each had a single horse, 
which he rode, carrying also upon the same animal his stock of mer- 
chandize, consisting mainly of Kerman shawls, closely packed in 
immense carpet saddle-bags ; and in addition, a month’s slock of 
provisions for the way, consisting of bread, baked in thin cakes, 
which, on becoming dry, crumye into fine scales, and yogoord, tied 
up in a small cloth-bag, and hung dangling at the horse’s side. At 
night, these merchants slept upon the ground in the open air. Their 
strong, heavily laden horses were the ydbev, flrudfff , <>r common 
caravan beasts; not the small, heauiiful Arab, n<^r the noble, majes- 
tic and, scarcely less fleet, I'urcoman, — the only kinds which Per- 
sians of high rank will deign to mount, and u> which they appropri- 
ate the dignified title of d/, hnrsr^ and ndjih, nohfr. In relation to 
gait, the Persians prefer punrs, for the plain n ason, that they like 
the easy motion, under the saddle, — their only method of travelling, 
except occasionally — rarely, unless in feeble health — in the takl-ra- 
which resembles a close palampiin, or a sedan- 
chair, but is carried like a litter, by mules instead of men. White 
and grey horses are the lav(»rites with th<^ Persians, in point of color. 
Biarfc ones, they say, are possessed of the Devil : and not without 
some reason ; for it is a fact, recogiii/aul also by Eiir(»peans in Per- 
sia, that black horses there have in general, siiigularly vicious, or as 
they say, ‘ wicked,’ disposition^. 

i’he merchants were, as this class of Persians usually are, cheer- 
ful, friendly and [)leasant companions, sometimes sinking a j)easnnt’s 
love ditty, and anon reciting, in shrill measured tones, Irom their 
oracular poets, ilafiz, Tirdousi and Sadi, with which many of them 
are familiar. 

Crossing the riilge, we came down upon the great plain on 
which rests the base of Ararat. We had intended to stop at Kuzzil- 
dizza, for the night, Imt found the village ileserted, its inhabitants 
having gone to the inouniuins to pasture their flocks. A solitary 
old Koord was wandering about there, who appeared like the gimst 
of hunger, and was very clamorous in his ajiplication ll^r bread. 
There stands Ararat, iijxm its vast pedestal, in solemn, silent ma- 
jesty, the eternal monument of the flood. The valley in w hich we 
were, was a cradle of the second world, perhaps the home of the 
patriarch; but its present iiihabilauts arc wild ami ruthless savages; 
and the finit of the monnlaiii is associated in the minds vd' the na- 
tives of these regions as the lurking-place (d the Jellalees. A very 
few degraded .\rmenians are scattered in dllapidaleil villages on dif- 
ferent parts of the plain, wlioare trodden down hy the wild Koords ; 
«ind the town of Bayazeed, the ruins of the capital of the mighty Baja- 
containing perhap.s from one to two thousand inhabitants, isoc- 
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cupied by a small garrison of subject Koords, under Beelul 
whose office it is to protect the passing travellers and caravans. 

We proceeded, intending to reach Diadeen. After sunset, ob- 
serving the horses of a caravan, grazing under the mountains, about 
• two miles south of our road, we determined to join them and pass 
the night, instead of driving our already tired uniriials to Diadeen. 
This caravan consisted of 250 horses, laden, as were the previous 
ones we had met, vvith European gcnids. “ Are you not afraid you 
will drain Europe ?” I inquired of the muleteers; “Oh no; there 
is a caravan of 500 horses one dajfc back of us,” was their reply. 
We had delightful views of Mt. Ararat, during our afternoon ride, 
and its snowy summit now glistened under the last brilliant rays of the 
retiring sun. Apprehending that I might never again see its features, 
so advantageously illumined, I hastily sketched an outline, with that 
kind of reverential feeling which one experiences when about to take 
leave of a venerated acquaintance; and as we sometimes find satis- 
faction in exhibiting the portraits of absent friends, 1 may venture 
here to introduce to the reader the western, or Turkish side of Ara- 
rat, w'ith the cotnmon (|uali(ication, however, that the portrait can- 
not do justice to the original, and was intended merely for private 
gratiheatiou. 

Ji//// 17. The muleteers from the west informed us, that thr 3 
plague is raging in nearly all the villages on our way to Krzrboin. 
We could do no more, ruxr less, than put ourselves on strict allow- 
ance, on the small stock of pnn'isi<uis which we had with us, dt em- 
ing it not prudent to venture into these* infected villages. 7'he 
Miirdd’-rhai j or eastern branch of the Muphrates, passes down frt.in 
the southern mountains near the town of Diadeen. How interest- 
ing is this regiiui ! I could almost live here contented, even amid 
its melancholy physical and moral desolations! Soon after wi* en- 
camped on the hank of the Knphrates, opposite the Armenian con- 
venl of Utch-kilecsia, an old 7'urk, who was travelling with liis 
family, came up with us. They tcH> feared the plague and shunned 
the villages, and they proposed to join our party. They drove with 
them a few goats, from which they engaged to supply us daily with 
milk, until we shall reach their home, which is within one dny’s 
journey of Erzroom. 'riuis unexpectedly di<l the Lord provide for 
us, while encompassed by famine, pestilence and savages in the 
wilderness. ‘^Thou prepares! a table for me, in the midst of mine 
enemies.” It was affecting, all the way throngb this region, to 
bear the hungry natives tell how long it had i)C!en,that they had not 
seen a piece of hreruL Grass and herbs, boiled and mixed with 
yogoord, was their only ftwHl. Their famine-stricken state, doubt- 
less, did much to prepare the way for the prevalence of the plague. 

July 18. We rode to Kara-kiln aid ^ a distance of thirty-five 
miles, following the Enphrate.s all the way, in the magnificent val- 
ley, which is almost n Imndred miles long, and in the western part, 
at /east twenty miles broad* This primitive country is too fair and 
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fertile to lie neglected ; but a decayed and half desolate village of 
poor Armenians and stationary Koords, at intervals of six or ten 
miles, are all the human habitations that appear. About midway 
between the convent and Kara-kileesia, is an old stone bridge, finely 
built, now somewhat dilapidated, but obviously the work of other, 
men and other days. The Euphrates has left it and cut for itself a 
new channel. 

July 19. We rode to Moollah Soleiman, about the same distance 
^ yesterday. A little west of Kara-kilecsia, the Euphrates changes 
its course, and passes by a ravine through the southern ridg^of 
mountains, in the direction of Moosh, and thence onward to Diar- 
beker. Considerable streams enter it on this stage from the north, 
and one from the western end of the v alley. The principal village, 
in this district, (Alazgerd,) is Toprak-kulaah, (earth-castle,) situa- 
ted at the foot of the Ararat ridge, on the northern side of the plain. 
It has a strong fort on a lofty overlooking hill. It was formerly a 
large Armenian town, but most of its inhabitants went away with 
the Russians. 

Moollah Soleiman, which 1 had on former journeys made my stop- 
ping-place, is situated at the north-west corner of the plain of Alaz- 
gerd. The inhabitants were digging graves in one place, and per- 
sons sick of the plague lay exposed here and there, with relatives 
weeping near them, all which gave us a melancholy impression and 
some apprehension. We passed by the village and pitched our tent 
in a ravine, near a small brewk, on the side of the mountain. The 
vast plain lay stretched out beautifully before us, but in silent deso- 
lation, and we could riot help contrasting its present condition with 
that of a century ago, when it was enlivened by two or three hun- 
dred villages. Russian encroachment, Turkish misrule and Koord- 
ish violence, have driven away the suffering Armenians, and their 
fair country now lies thus in mournful and naked solitude. In con- 
versation with Mr. Brant, the British consul at Erzroom, he sug- 
gested to me the idea, that Alazgerd, in its present depopulated 
state, would be an excellent region for a European colony, t urged 
him to pursue the thought. How much might be contributed to 
the advanccnient of the civilization and Christianization of Asia, by 
the existence of an enlightened, Protestant Christian community, on a 
distant plain of Armenia 1 It need not, and should not, be e mission’- 
ary colony in form nor in fact ; but it could hardly help being such 
in its general tfreU. Mr. Brant stated that Mr. Hanson, a wealthy, 
enterprising English merchant of Constantinople, had purchased a 
tract of 12,000 acres on the Asiatic shore of the Sea of Marmora, 
which he is intending to colonize from England. And a s^ilar 
experiment, in the eastern part of Turkey, though more difficult, 
seems at least practicable, and in its moral bearings, far more ne- 
cessary and desirable. , . , 

July 20. We Brst crossed a high ridge which was waving un- 
der a growth of grass, so heavy as to attract the mowers quite to the 
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summit. On this mountain, Abbas Meerza quartered his troops 
after having put to flight the Turkish army near Toprak-kulaah m 
the war about fifteen years ago. He pursued the Turks farther 
still toward Erzroom, until the Per4Bian army was suddenly prostra- 
ted, by a general attack of cholera. Thousands died on the spot; 
and the surviving remnant fled in panic and wild disorder back to 
their native country. Koosy Dagh, beardless mountain, on the 
north of this grassy ridge, is a lofty, naked peak, on the top of the 
Ararat range, peering far above all other summits, except the sacred 
mountain itself. About eight miles brought us across the spur of 
the gener«al range, descending which, we came upon the shorter of 
the two main roads to Erzroom. The sides of the mountains were 
richly clothed with grass and flowers, quite up to their summits. 
The sun was uncomfortably warm, when we began to ascend the 
mountain, but we were erelong shivering with cold ; and a rushing 
wind sucked up a ravine on the other side, over the pass, which 
was a little lower than the general range, as we approached the sum- 
mit, almost with the fury of a hurricane. From the top we de- 
scended a steep pitch, far enough to be shielded from the cold and 
the violence of the wind, and there encamped to dine. While our 
party were at rest, I made my way up a neighboring peak, that 
seemed, when thus near, almost as high as Koosy mountain. 1 
found the ascent much more long, steep and dilHcult, than I had an- 
ticipated, and was quite exhausted, when I reached the top ; hut 
from that lofty po.sition, I enjoyed a grand view of a vast and sublime 
assemblage of rmmntains, for nearly a hundred miles, ahmg the 
Ararat range, and the parallel ranges, with the valley (^f the eastern 
Euphrates on one side, and the hardly less beautiful ])rovincc of 
Pasin on the other. In de.scendiiig by a shorter and steeper course 
than the one by which I went up, I once or twice came very near 
being dashed down precipices, in following the course of a rill, and 
bounding from side to side of the narrow ravine. I collected a few 
stones on the pinnacle, and gjuhered a large number of plants and 
flowers high up the sides, on a level with a bank of snow, which I 
crossed on my way down. 

After dinner, wc proceeded by a very gradtial descent, down a 
pleasant valley. A lively stream, as was the case also on the other 
side, soon murmured into being and cheered us by its music. We 
had almost reached the foot, having travelled nearly forty miles, 
without seeing a village or a human habitation, when the sun dis- 
appeared ; and both ourselves and our horses being very tired, we 
encamped for the night. 

July 21. Early in the morning, the alarm was given, that Mrs. 
Perkins’s horse, which had been tied near our tent door, was gone! 
And on farther search, we discovered that the bishop’s large carpel 
bag, containing all his clothing except what he happened to have 
on at night, with his prayer-book — and indeed his little all, except 
his money which he had fortunately committed to me — besides 
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many single articles belonging to others of the company, had also 
disappeared. Inquiry soon revealed the fact, that two of our com- 
panions were not to be found, which of course satisfied us at once 
who were the thieves. They were transient Persian travellers, who 
had joined the company to pass through the Koordish region, pro- ' 
fessedly for mutual security, but in reality, doubtless, for this very 
purpose. We had all, that day, become very tired; and the rogues 
took advantage of that circumstance, as well as of our remote, soli- 
tary situation. Late in the evening, they proposed to relieve the 
Nestorian who was watching the tent, to which he unwittingly 
agreed ; and when the whole party, with the exception of themselv es, 
were in profound slumber, they committed the theft and absconded. 
Mrs. P.’s horse was the best traveller in the company, unless it were 
one of their own. No village was near and we had no prospect of 
successful pursuit, particularly as they were athletic fellows and well 
armed. I therefore concluded that we would not add trouble, ex- 
pense, and perhaps exposure, to our loss, and we put up our effects 
and proceeded. It was a severe visitation to the bishop, who was 
left almost naked; but he met his misfortune, alike with the resig- 
nation of a Christian, and the good sense of a man, well assured 
that it avails little to bemoan lost articles, after they are irrecovera- 
bly gone. 

A mile from our stopping-place brought us to Dar Bogkosy nar- 
row throat, which is one of the most striking natural objects that I 
have seen in all my travels. On the sides of a narrow pass — perhaps 
sixty feet wide — through which the large brook we had followed 
and the road unitedly run, rise, perpendicularly, two rocky pillars, 
to the bold height of more than two hundred feet. This sublime 
gate- way of nature ushered us suddenly into the delightful valley of 
Ihisin, and hid from our view, at the same moment, the grassy ridges 
and glens, the rugged peaks and precipices, and the craggy cliffs of 
the grand Ararat range. And as we crossed the hills and dales, 
enlivened by waving fields, and the industrious husbandmen, the 
feeling quickly rose, that we had now hft Koordisfaii. We pro- 
ceeded about twenty-five miles and stop[)ed for the night near Bal- 
lou-koy. 

Jtffi/ 22. We kept near the southern side of the plain of Has- 
san-knlaah, and encamped not far from the large, fine village of 
Alvarce. Near Ilassan-kulaah river, we passed a large village, 
built wholly of swards, cut in squares, a foot and a half in size, 
from the immense green meadows that stretcli along the stream. 
The vast plain, over which we had been travelling, both yesterday 
and today, gleaming with almost countless fields of wheat, now 
nearly ripe, presented a cheering aftd ample pledge, that the famine, 
in this province, would soon be at an end. 

During the last half of our ride, the heat of the sun vyas almost 
overpowering, and when we stopped, I found myself burning with a 
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high fever and much reduced by an attack of dysentery, induced by 
my exertion in ascending the high mountain two days^ before. I 
was very sick in the afternoon and evening, and feared that I should 
be unable to ride farther, as every step of my horse subjected me 
,to severe pain and aggravated my disease. After resting until 
midnight, however, I was much relieved ; I therefore had a mat- 
rass spread upon one of our loaded horses, on which I was able to 
secure a half reclining posture, and we proceeded, July 23, about 
1 o’clock in the morning. We started at that early hour, that we 
might avoid the intense heat of the sun ; and we were of course 
anxious not to lose a day, in our penury of provisions, w'ithin a 
single stage of Erzroom. It w'as now between seven and eight 
years since Mrs. P. and my.self had first passed through Erzrbora, 
on our untried way to Persia; and the painful incidents of that try- 
ing journey were brought tenderly to mind, as we approached and 
entered the city. We reached the dwelling of our missionary 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, about 8 o’clock in the morning. 
The first item of intelligence, after our mutual salutation, was, “ The 
plague is here and we are in quarantine.” We were, however, re- 
ceived until all cordiality, notwithstanding the quarantine. J’lie 
resting place was to us like a green spot in a unde desert, and our 
visit could hardly be less welcome to them, iilonc as they had long 
been, in that remote, benighted land. 

July 24. I called on Mr. Brant, the English consul. Since I 
was last here, he had built a fine spacious mansion, in European 
style. My feeling, on entering it, was, that I was suddenly trans- 
ported from the dreary desolations of Eastern Turkey, to the heart 
of Old England. There is no such re.sidence east of Constantino- 
ple, — Jit least, until we reach the English palace at Tehran. 

The Armenians are now coming into Erzroom, from various 
parts of Turkey. They number at present about one thousand 
families, one hundred and fifty of whom are Catholics. The town 
is still rapidly increasing in trade, as might be inferred from the 
number of caravans, (and I have by no means mentioned all,) that 
passed us on their way to Persia ; and it is destined to be a yet 
more important centre of moral induence. Our missionary, sta- 
tioned there, has, as yet, found it impracticable to gain much access, 
even to the nominal Christians. The Papal intrigues practised on 
them, in efforts to draw away their people, contribute much to ob- 
struct the Protestant missionary, here as elsewhere, in whom also 
they naturally suspect a secret foe. Their own superstitious sys- 
tem, too, recoils from the approach of light. Like other interior 
towns of Turkey, Erzroom is hard missionary soil, which must be 
dug up as with a pick-axe, not by violent blows, but silent, patient 
toil, accompanied by faith, love and prayer. General obstacles will 
gradually yield to the advancing tide of civilization. The mission- 
ary will, by degrees, acquire the confidence of the people^ and reach 
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their ears and hearts with his message. The seeds of truth silently, 
but effectually, sown, will spring up and bear fruit. Native con- 
verts will at length run to and fro, and know^ledge be increased, and 
light will be diffused from those heights, as from a radiant point, 
from which it will shine forth to the shores of the Euxine, to Asia Mi- 
nor, Mesopotamia and the confines of Persia, mingling its rays with 
those sent forth from the other mission stations in all those regions, 
and Armenia again become a Christian land. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

llETUllxX, (X3NTINIJED. 

Tiieuk was a humble individual in our travelling company, 
whom I have not yet formally introduced, and to whom, as well as 
to the reader, I |)erhaps owe an apology for the omission. Little 
Judith, our only surviving child, was eleven months old when we 
left Oroomiah. She rode in a pannier, or deep basket, suspended 
by the side of a horse and balanced by one of a similar form and di- 
mensions on the opposite side. In the latter, we carried a few light 
articles, which we needed during our ride and which were thus read- 
ily accessible. No additional horse was required for the infant, as 
our servant rode upon the same, to keep the baskets adjusted to the 
pack-saddle. The one in which the child rede, was partially lined 
with ii wool-cushioii, and had a scat of the same fixed in the bottom, 
with a stick across in front, to confine her in her place, while it al- 
lowed her to recline sulliciently to sleep. Slie sometimes remon- 
strated against being taken from her bed, early in the morning, and 
shut up ill her moving prison ; but she would soon become quiet 
and usually fall asleep, as we moved on, being lulled by the gentle 
motion of the horse and the music of the bells ; or, if these did not 
suffice, by the shrill lullaby of the kind Nestorian servant. In a 
few instances, the horse fell, with his precious charge half under 
him ; but providentially the child was unharmed and unfrightened, 
and with the rest of us, safely survived the journey, though perform- 
ed amid the famine, pestilence and sword. 

While we were at Erzrooin, our missionary friends there were 
cheered by the arrival of Rev. Josiab Peabody and his wife, who 
were to be their associates. They had performed the rough jour- 
‘ ney fiom Trebizond with comparative eaae^ and would have sufier^ 
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ed still less inconvenience, had they been provided with a tent. 
We felt a peculiar satisfaction in leaving Mr. and Mrs. Jackson no 
longer alone. Our Lord sent forth his disciples two and two among 
their own countrymen, and he would much more have done so, had 
they gone to foreign nations. It was July 30th, after a week’s stay, 
that we left Erzroom. We rode three hours down a gentle plain, 
to the village of Eelijah, and pitched our tent on the bank of a small 
stream, which is crossed by an ancient stone bridge. 

July 31. About a mile west of Eelijah, we crossed the Kara Soo^ 
— the western branch of the Euphrates. On its banks, some dis- 
tance from ns, was a vast flock of white birds, much larger than the 
gcwse or turkey. The bishop stated that these birds have a reser- 
voir attached to the throat, large enough to hold some half-pints of 
water. .He also said that they frequent the lake of Oroomiah. Near 
the first ridge of mountains fin^ Erzroom, is the village of Mehman- 
sbor, where we had intended to spend the Sabbath ; but a rumor 
that the plague had entered it, led us to cross the lofty mountain 
range, — a barrier which we hoped the pestilence had not yet sur- 
mounted. Our ride across it was delightful, being rendered partic- 
ularly so, by the endless variety of brilliant flowers, now in full blos- 
som. Mrs. Peabody had counted E35 diflerent kinds, in crossing 
this mountain. Our descent on the opposite side, was steep and dif- 
ficult. Crossing a large brook at its foot, we immediately commen- 
ced ascending a second ridge, and after riding about a mile, reach- 
ed the village of Hoshapana, which is a little retired from the main 
road, and encamped there for the Sabbath. It is a large Muham- 
medan village, about thirty miles from Erzroom. The inhabitants 
keep innumerable bees, that feast on the sweet flowers of the lofty 
surrounding mountains. 

Aug. 1. The Sabbath. For our Bible exercise, we read the third 
chapter of John. The question was asked, why Nicodernus went to 
Christ by night ; which was answered by a Nestorian boy, * because 
he feared that the Jews would cast him out, if his going should be 
known to them.’ Why, I inquired, did they object to their people 
going to Christ to be taught? To which Mar Yohannan replied, 

* for the same reason that the Armenian ecclesiastics, at Erzroom, 
object to their people going to Mr. Jackson to be taught.’ A young 
Armenian, Mr. J’s teacher, who was travelling in company with us, 
agreed with the bishop in this opinion. I dwelt on the importance 
of the new birth, as presented in that chapter, and looking to Christ 
crucified, — “ lifted up,” as the only Saviour ; and at the close, sung 
the hymn commencing, “ There is a fountain filled with blood,” 
which is a favorite with the Nestorians who speak English, and I 
translated it into the native language for the benefit of all who were 
present. 

Aug, 2. We rode .seven hours and pitched our tent on the bank 
of the river Jorokh. We cros8e4 the mountain which we had com- 
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menced ascending on Saturday. It is very high and like the pre- 
ceding one, was now smiling and redolent with a rich growth of 
beautiful dowers. On a stream on the western side of this^ mountain, 
is a huge shelving rock, under which Mr. and Mrs. Peabody had 
encamped, in one instance, for the night. It is Rne of those grand 
shelters from the sun at mid-day, which are so welcome to the pil- 
grim, in those regions destitute of trees, and naturally reminded us 
of the force of the scripture allusion to the ‘ shadow of a great rock, 
in a weary land.’ This being several miles from any village, often 
in summer, furnishes the traveller with a lodging place also for the 
night. 

In the course of our ride, two travellers fell in with us, who an- 
nounced themselves to be pilgrims, on their way to Mecca, and sta- 
ted that they were from Kona (Kochin ?) forty days’ journey beyond 
Bukhari and within twelve days of Chin, (China). How much toil, 
and exposure do they incur, travelling on foot a distance of thou- 
sands of miles, over inhospitable regions, to secure for themselves a 
place in their fancied paradise. How mighty is the sway of super- 
stition, over Asiatic minds! As.an offset, however, I observed also, 
to-day, a striking instance of the progress of innovation among 
Asiatics. When we went to Persia, our utnbrf lins were among the 
greatest curiosities pertaining to us, that arrested the attention of 
the natives. But now, scores of Turks and Persians pass us on 
horseback, shadowing themselves with these European canopies, and 
apparently as much afraid of exposing their brown faces to the rays 
of the sun as a Parisian dandy, 

Aug, 3. The last night was very cold, as indeed the nights of 
summer always are, in these lofty regions. We rode down the 
narrow valley of the Jorbkh, about thirty miles, to the town of Bai- 
boot. We also passed three considerable tributaries, entering the 
Jorokh from the south, and crossed by live arched stone-bridges. 
On the margin of one these tributaries is the post-road which strikes 
the Euphrates at Ash-kulaah ; and a little west of it, back in a glen, 
is Madden, or the copper-mines, i rode up to Madden, and was 
surprised to find there a village of nearly one hundred houses of 
Grecics, who are engaged in working the mines for government. I 
am not aware that there are Greeks east of this mining village. 
We pitched our tent for the night on the beautiful lawn that spreads 
itself out above Baiboot, almost as soft and smooth as a Persian 
carpet. 

Aug. 4. Six or eight miles from Baiboot, on the northern route, 
are three ancient Armenian churches, finely built of stone, situated 
within a short distance of each other. We took a more southern 
route and stopped to rest at Balhoor, about twelve miles west of Bai- 
hoot. This is the village where, almost six years ago, I met Mrs, 
Grant, with her husband and Mr. Merrick, on their way to Persia. 
How many tender recollections did the sight of it call up I One of 
the number had long since gone to her rest and reward I 1 tried to 
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liAd the stable, in which the pilgrim party were eticamped for the 
night when I reached them ; butln the changes of time, among those 
rude habitations, it had disappeared. While we were taking a re- 
past, under a tree, two Greek priests, from the copper-mines, on 
their way to Gumiish-khana, came up and sat with us in the shade. 
One of them showed me his prayer-book. I read from it, and they 
were surprised that I could translate the Greek into Turkish, at least 
as readily as themselves. There were a few pictures in the prayer- 
book, and Mar Yohannan took occasion to rally them on the sin of 
their picture-worship. They attempted to palliate their case, but 
evidently wished that the pictures had not been in the book. 

About ten miles west of Balhoor, among the mountains, on the 
middle route, we passed a soda-spring, which boils up more vehe- 
mently than any other that I have ever seen. There are, in fact, 
two fountains, — one on each side of a small fresh-water stream. 
That on the west side is three feet deep, and boils up so vigorously 
as to arrest the attention of the traveller, from the road which is far 
above. These springs, being on the margin of a brook, into wliich 
they discharge their waters, are prevented from depositing tnfa, as 
in the case of others which I have mentioned. We encamped for 
the night, not far from the village of Agasar, which is fifteen miles 
from Bal floor. 

Ang, 5. Our course was first west, and then north-west. We 
soon entered a narrow glen, with high mountains on either hand, 
and only room enough for a path on the bank of a stream wliich^c 
followed, and often, hardly rcxim for that. Two hours’ ride brought 
us to the village of Vazerna, a nice hamlet, lodged among the cliffs ; 
and we passed .several smaller ones, similarly situated. All the 
arable soil is found in small terraced patches, on the brink of the 
streams, over which numerous beautiful stone bridges are thrown, 
to enable the caravans to thread their difticiill way. Winding our 
course still up narrow glens, skirted with patches of grass and 
grain — the inheritance and hope of the peasants — we proceeded two 
or three hours, and came to a steep lofty mountain, which we as- 
cended,* and two or three others still above. Our way thiJii lay 
along the top of a commanding ridge, while an ocean of lower 
ridges, with their peak.s, cones and abysses, was strctche<l out to a 
vast distance on cither hand. Descending a little on one side of 
the ridge we were following, we halted to bait our horses, on a 
grassy patch — a smiling oasis — near a small spring. And mean- 
while, I made my way up to the top of a neighboring peak, from 
which I obtained a distant view of the Black Sea, far away and far 
beiow, enveloped in clouds. How grateful was the sight, after our 
long exile in the interior ! Perhaps hardly Jess so, than to Xeno- 
phon and bis'Ten Thousand, when they caught their first glimpse 
of this sea, it may be, from this same summit! We proceeded to 
the north, along a table-land, on which were drifts of snow, an 
then crossed a still higher ridge from which our whole party o - 
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tamed a view of the sea. Descending in a western direction, about 
four miles, some of the way down very steep declivities, we curne 
to Madden^ tlie silver mines, at which we had passed a night, on 
our way to Persia by the southern route. 

Aug> 6. Five hours brought us to Karakapan. Snow was in sight 
in almost every direction, on the high ridges. Two taverns had 
been erected on the lofty table~land we crossed, since- we went to 
Persia. The whole was then a dreary desolation. These taverns, 
however, which consist of small shops where plain provisions are 
soM^and spacious stalls kept ready for caravans, can be occupied 
PpP^n summer. The last two miles before reaching Karakapan, 
led us down steep, rocky and difficult precipices, from the top of 
some of the highest summits in ancient Pontus. 

While all the mountains, which we had crossed, were naked, 
those now below us were richly covered with forests ; the trees, how- 
ever, being rather sparse, with but little under-brush, and inter- 
spersed with cottages of the Greeks and Larz, and small cultivated 
patches — no longer house joined to house, in huddled, dirty v illages, 
but dotted over the mountain-sides and through the valleys, at va- 
rious distances. The whole scene was delightful, and while it 
deeply imj)re!?sed the bishop with the superior security of this coun- 
try to that of all the regions beyond, in allowing people to dwell so 
far apart, it transported us, also, for the time, to the hills and dales 
of our own New England. 

The views from Karakapan, so grand and beautiful — the waving 
forests, with cottages, barns and smiling fields scattered among 
them in hnig perspective, and the broad sea, dimly rising and blend- 
ing with the sky, were soon suddenly shut from us by the pavilion 
of the great Creator. The deep dark clouds came rolling up from 
the ravines, in a maunor far more sublime and awful, than at the 
same place on our forrner journey — curling and sweeping along the 
cliffs, till, almost in a twinkling, they rushed furiously by us, and 
enveloped ns in a mist so thick, that we could scarcely see each 
other, while sitting side by side and conversing together. In a 
moment, a sudden gust of wind lifted up the curtain and revealed 
the panorama ; and aium, as the wind subsided, it settled down 
again and cUuhed us in a darkness that we fell. We sat two hours, 
almost overwhelmed by these wonders and sublimities of nature, 
through which onr thoughts were most naturally and irresistibly led 
up to nature’s God. 

Starting at 2 o’clock, P. M. we descended the long mountain to 
Jn vislik — a second ride, today, of five hours. Our road, at first 
very steep, at length becatne less so; and we left the clouds above 

and could now look down directly upon farm-houses and culti- 
vated fields, which we had but indistinctly seen from the lofty 
heights above. About half way down the descent, we came upon 
a level tract, the forest continuing on either hand, and the road being 
very muddy, as the sun was entirely shut out by the trees. Here 
61 
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several companies of men were at work, paving with stone a path 
about seven feet wide, under the direction of the Pasha of Trebi- 
zond. Every two or three miles, too, all the way from Karakapan, 
a post-house and stables had arisen, during our absence, which 
strongly impressed us with the truth of what we had so often been 
reminded, that civilization is rapidly pushing itself over the lofty 
and rugged mountains of Asia Minor. 

Our emotions were tender, as we came to JavidiJc, and pitched 
our tent by the side of the roaring stream, on precisely the same 
spot where we pitched it, the first time we ever lodged under a tent, 
in the rain storm, the first evening from Trebizond. How many 
dangers, exposures and trials, through which the Lord had carried 
us in the interval, rose in our recollection, at the sight f)fthat spot! 
How many mercies had we experienced I How wonderfully had a 
kind Providence led us by the hand, during all our wanderings, suc- 
ce€?ded us in the long course of our missionary labors and graciously 
helped us so tar on out return I 

The mountains were now crossed, and we felt that our hardships, 
for the present, were over ; and as we sat quietly under our tent, our 
hearts melted in gratitude in view of the divine goodness to us. 
Human life, however, is not long uninterrupted sunsiuno. Mrs. P,, 
whose health had appeared to be rapidly improving all the way from 
Oroomiah, was, the same night, taken seriously ill. She had be- 
come very tired in descending the long mourjtain from Karakapan, 
being obliged to walk a part of the way, was. in a state of perspira- 
tion when we reached our .stopping-place, and by not taking suf- 
ficient precaution, caught a severe cold which induced her illness. 
And towards morning, a violent thunder-storm occurred. The rain 
poured down in such torrents, as soon to flood onr tent. Wo dug a 
trench around it to convey the water away, and I spread quilts iqum 
our bed and placed an umbrella over Mrs. P.’s head, and thus kept 
her and our babe from much exposure; but almost everything else 
in our tent was thoroughly drenched. 

7. Mrs. P. was so feeble as scarcely to l)e able to sit upon 
her horse; but she much preferred attempting it, being now wilii- 
in one stage of Trebizond, to remaining in onr comfortless situa- 
tion at Javislik. 1 found some dry clothing in our thick, Russian 
leather-bags, and we drank a cup of coftee and started about 8 
o’clock. As we advanced down the narrow valley of Trebizond 
river, the scene assumed almost a tropical aspect, — the olive and 
fig, as well as a great variety of berries, growing wild and in singu- 
lar luxuriance. The glen gradually w'idened, and the cultiva- 
ted patches and cottages became larger and more numerous, until 
the whole scene seemed familiar and almost American. As we ap- 
proached Trebizond, we rose from the valley of the river, upon ^ 
broad country, covered with beautiful farms, with their extensive 
fields, pastures, meadows and fore.sts, and l(K)king down upon the 
quiet city, and the great sea with here and there a vessel upon its 
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About a mile from the city, we found the road intercepted by a 
quarahtine guard. Mr. Johnston, in expectation of our arrival, had 
made arrangements for us to perform quarantine in his own house, 
which we were permitted to do, by the graciousness of the Pasha, 
on condition of our employing a Guardiano to watch us. Mr. J. 
and his family were out a few miles in the country. As his house 
was, however, occupied by two members of the English embassy, 
wlio were to proceed in two days on their way to Persia, we con- 
cluded to stop under our tent, outside of the town, during the ap- 
proaching Sabbath. 

Aa^, 9. We went into the city, strongly impressed with its 
European appearance, with its houses of .sYo/i^-walls, tastefully 
whitened with Jirne, and its tiled roofs indimd. The European 
quarter had rapidly assumed a civilized aspect, both by the increase 
of foreign residents and the erection of superior houses, by some of 
the natives. The narrow streets, however, were still disagreeable. 
Soon after reaching the house of Mr. J., to wliicb we were formally 
conducted through the city by our guardiano, I sought an inter- 
view with Sir Jolm McNeill, with whom 1 liad been acquainted in 
Persia, and wlio was tlien on the eve of commencing his land-jour- 
ney, on his return as ambassador to that country, lie received me 
with the utmost kindness, and of his own accord tendered his effi- 
cient aid and protection to our mission, expressing his confidence 
in us and a deep interest in our work. 

Aug. 10. The steamer came from Constantinople! We had 
long watciicd for its appearance, (it being later by some hours than 
usual,) and what thrilling recollections did the sigiil of it awaken ! 
When we passed here, a European sailing vessel was a rare curiosity. 
Now, two weekly steamers visit Trebizond. Our quarantine proved 
to be an amusing firce. The entire oversight of it was committed 
to our guardiano, who, instead of urging strictness in its observance, 
contrived various melliods to help us through it as superficially as 
possible. The regulations required, that after bathing in the sea, 
we should pul on clean clothes, belongitig to persons not in quaran- 
tine. Our Nestorian companions, being strangers in a strange 
land, could not easily procure such changes. The guardiano told 
them to pul on thnr own. The bishop, who had been robbed on 
the road, had two suits, one of which he had subsequently purchased 
of a Persian merchant at Erzroorn. He had, the day before, put on 
liis rlvan clothes, in prospect of entering the city. But to make the 
reeptired change, tlie guardiuiio told him he must take off his clean 
clothes and have them fumigated and laid aside, and put on his 
dirfi/ clothes, (which he had worn all the way from Erzrbom,) and 
wear them during the period of quarantine. This is only a speci- 
men of a Turkish quarantine. From begimiing to end it was highly 
amusing, — particularly, as we had little apprehension of danger. 
*We, however, made no attempt to evade or transgress its regulations. 

1 was of course interested to notice the religious and missionary 
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aspects of Trebizond. The Greeks hare, from the first, stoutly op- 
posed our mission there, — not so much the people, as the bigotted 
ecclesiastics. Many of the youth, on Mr. Johnston’s first arrival, 
manifested an earnest desire to come to him for instruction ; and 
some actually came, hut were soon frightened away by the threats 
of the clergy ; and the missionaries have never been able to do any- 
thing etfectnaJ for this class of the population. The Armenian 
ecclesiastics at first manifested little opposition. The bishop was 
very friendly to the missionaries, — so much so, that he was removed 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople, on account of his intimacy with 
them and his desire to enlighten his people. He was succeeded by 
a prelate whose bigotry is equalled only by his ignorance ; but who 
has fortunately rendered himself so obnoxious to his flock, that it 
will be diflicult for him long to retain his place. The Armenians 
of Trebizond are becoming tired of many of the corruptions of their 
sect, — particularly the use of pictures in churches; so much so, 
that churches recently built are very sparingly decorated. There 
are also “ a few names” who come to the missionary’s house on the 
Sabbath, for religious instruction, and who form a precitujs nucleus, 
around which multitudes will ultimately be gathered unto the Lc rd. 
I attended one of their meetings, and have seldom been more de- 
lightfully refreshed in any religious service. ^J'vvo individuals, in 
particular, are evidently taught of tiie Holy Spirit. Our Nestorian 
bishop was introduced to them, and it was interesting to notice how 
.soon they were all using one language, and that, “ the language of 
Canaan.” 'Pliey mutually recognized each other ns brethren in 
Christ, expressing tlieir desire that nil Christians might lay aside 
their national and denominational antipathies and become one in 
their common Lord. Repeatedly, too, while conversing together, 
did they avow the Bible a.s an ample and the only standard, in all 
matters of faith and practice. 

The missionary there must be reproached and vilified ; but he 
can, still, drop here a Tract, there a Bible, and .speak a word in 
season to this and that individual ; and can even preach to a little 
company on tlie Sabbath, assemble<l secretly for fear of tin; hisliopy 
at his own hired house. He can also .shed forth the savor of a holy 
example. And, notwithstanding his seclusion, he is a city set on a 
hill, — an epistle of the American churches, seen and read of all 
men. These united means, silently and iino.stentatiously exerted, 
are, under the divine blessing, re-kindling a light in ancient Pontiis 
which will never be extinguished. 

Aui^. 19. We Uxik passage on board the Austrian steamer, 
Metternich, — one of tlie tine large lx>ats that ply regularly between 
Con.staiiti nopie and Trebizond. On board wa.s the agent, Mr. 
Chanaud, with liis wife and sister, whom we found very agreeable 
comptinions. The native passengers were a motley mass of almost 
ail Eastern tongues and nations, huddled thickly together all over 
the deck, except half of the quarter deck, which was separated from 
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the rest by a railing, and reserved for the use of the cabin passen- 
gers. It was just about twelve o’clock when we glided gently away 
from Trebizond. The green mountains and hills, and the city it- 
self half embowered in fruit-trees, seemed smilingly u/give us an 
accordant permission to go, and to pledge us a cordial welcome on • 
our hoped-for return. The steamer touches at two places on the 
coast, viz. Samsoon and Sinope. The former is about lilO miles 
west of Trebizond, at the head of a bay. It is a small town, con- 
taining perhaps five thousand inhabitants. The country around it 
resembles that in the vicinity of Trebizond, except that the moun- 
tains are lower and less precipitous. Samsoon is the great entry 
from the Black Sea to Anatolia and Mesopotamia. Many passen- 
gers from the interior were now waiting there to come on board. 
There is an English vice-consul there — Mr. Stephens — who com- 
municates directly with the English resident at Bagdad. A regu- 
lar courier passes between the two places, making the journey in 
twelve or fifteen days; and this is the route usually travelled by Eu- 
ropeans, on their way to Mosul and Bagdad, and the best one for 
missionaries, travelling in that direction. About seventy miles we\st 
of Samsoon, is Sinope, celebrated in Roman history. It is situated 
on a peninsula, the connecting isthmus being low and scarcely nu^re 
than a quarter of a rnile wide. The peninsula itself is a high rocky 
promontory. 

Aug. 22. The captain called us, very early, to observe our en- 
trance of the Bospliorus. The inorfiing was clear and calm. We 
glided delightfully down the Straits, recognizing the familiar shores 
of this charming water, and seeming to ourselves almost as though 
waking from a long dream. We dropped anchor in the harbt>r, 
about six o’clock in the morning. All around us was again the great 
city of Constantiiioj)le. Everything appeared European. Great 
changes had actually taken place, during onr absence. Steamers 
were darting in all directions, almost as briskly as in the harbor of 
New York; and every l'hirop(*au as[>ect was magnified and height- 
ened, in t)ur view, by our long residence in the dark and distant 
regions beyond. 

It was soon determined that we must all go to the Lazaretto, and 
perform another (jnarantine, on the ground ol the lax regulations at 
Trebizond. The native passengers blustered, hnidly demurred and 
prepared a remonstrance to send to the Sultan, being eiiccniraged 
to do so by the captain and agent of the steamer. I was stroiiirlv 
importuned to second it; hut thought it lielter to submit quietlv 
to the |)owers that be, particularly as I did not wish to be troubled 
with the matter on the Sabbath. For one, I felt fully concious, 
moreover, that we had performed but a shadow ot a quarantine at 
Trebizond, though the fault was not our own; atul I was not sorry 
to observe symptoms of a more strict system at the capital. In tlie 
afternoon, the steamer weighed anchor and returned to the Laza- 
retto, which is five or six miles above the harbor on the Asiatic 
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shore of the Bosphorus. The establishment is spacious, convenient 
and imposing. Our Nestorian companions soon pronounced it the 
finest palace they vi^ere ever in, — superior even to that of the king 
of Persia. It was built for barracks, but has been used for a Laza- 
. retto, most of the time since the quarantine system was introduced 
into Turkey. Among other indications of advancement in civiliza- 
tion, we here noticed carriagis, rattling along on the fine level ro’ad 
on the water’s edge, — the pleasure vehicles of Turkish ladies, in- 
stead of their grotesque ox-wagoiia of former times. Most of the 
Turks around us, too, were dressed in Frank costumr. 

An^, 23. We were visited by several of our missionary friends 
from Constantinople. Our cup of joy would have been full on see- 
ing them, had we not still been separated by a wide space, fenced 
off on either hand, and closely screened on one side, by lattices. An 
old lame Italian doctor was in an apartment near us, who had been 
employed by the Turkish government as quarantine physician at 
Samsbon. He gave me, to-day, a long story of liis singular adven- 
tures ill Persia, about thirty years ago, having, as he states, been 
entrusted with a secret letter from Napoleon to Feth Ali Shah, at 
the time when the French emperor was meditating an expedition to 
India. The bishop told me, that the sanu^ doctor made his ac- 
quaintance, on board the steamer, and urged liiin to go directly to 
Rome for' an education, — offering to give him a gratuitous passage 
and telling Idm that the rest of the world is as nothing compared 
with that ho/i/ n'ti/. The quarantine system is scattering almost 
innumerable such Papal agents through the ports and towns of the 
Turkish empire, in the capacity t)f quarantine doctors. The one 
now with us, told me that nearly three hundred European phy- 
sicians — mo.st of them Frenchmen and Italians — are thus employ- 
ed in the Lazarettos of Turkey. What an array of Papal inllii- 
eiice! As an offset, however, the (juarantine sy.stem is doing 
much to shake down Muhammedism, by bringing all ranks and 
clas.ses together, and placing them on a level. Turks, Armenians, 
Greeks and Jews, are thrown into the same apartment and coin- 
^pelled, in a great measure, to live in common. In our own enclo- 
sure, our Nestorian fellow-travellers occupied a riKmi in one corner, 
and directly opposite wa.s a brother of Ilafi.s Pasha, one of the 
highest officers in the empire; and the Nestorians, who may not 
sit in the presence of a Persian of rank at home, I often saw con- 
versing familiarly with this Turkish noble. Quarantine regulations, 
steamboats, and other levelling inlluences, arc working changes in 
Turkey, far more mighty and rapid than could be elfected by lleets 
and armies. 

Auff. JU. We were liberated from our ten days’ quarantine. 
Early in the morning, Mr. Hamlin very kindly came over iroin Bey- 
bek — a village nearly opposite the Lazaretto where he resides — and 
conducted u.s borne, with whom and his wife, we had a delightful 
visit. Mr. H. has a boarding-school, <ff very promising Armenian 
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youth, who live and receive instruction in his family. The interest 
of the scene can better be conceived than described, when, at morn- 
ing devotions, these youth came into the parlor with their New 
Testaments, and read a chapter — each reading a verse in turn — 
after which Mr. H. led in family prayer, in their native language. 
His school is almost under tlie caves of a branch of a Papal college, 
and the learned Jesuit professors seem to be aware, that they have, 
in their Protestant neighbor, a match for them. 

Just at evening, we rode in a Ctaik, down to the city, and landed 
at Top-khana. Ilaving no guide, we wandered about some time in 
Pern, imjiiiring for the American clergyman^ meaning Mr. Goodell, 
and were at length conducted to the house of Dr. Robertson, a long 
distance out of our way. We were, however, truly happy to meet 
him and his family, from whom we had ex|)erienced so much kind- 
ness at Syr a, on our way to Persia. There also we had the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. and Mrs. Southgate. After tea, Dr. and Mrs. R. ac- 
companied us to Mr. GoodcIPs. Sweet were the moments, and 
rich in blessing, as we, that evening, sat down with our missionary 
brethren and sisters, and recounted together the trials aitd mercies 
we had experienced, during our long separation. The family Bible 
was at length brought, ami a chapter read, after which we sung a 
hymn, and prayer was offered by Mr. Goodell, whose fervent, im- 
pressive manner seemed to bear us away from earth, quite to the 
verge of heaven. 

Hvpt, Ih We attended a meeting at Mr. Dwight’.s, where a num- 
ber of Armenians statedly assemble. Mr. D. addressed them in 
the form of an expository sermon. They were very attentive, and 
appear to he humble, good men. Some them arc hopefully pious, 
and others are inquirers. The whole number, ever present, is about 
seventy. 

Srpt, 4. We visited a Turkish bath. The orderd through wdiich 
one passes, at the baths in Cknistantinople, is very thorough. It 
con.sists ill the operator’s first kneading the body w ith his iiands ; 
next, rubbing with hot water ;ind a thick woollen cloth ; and finally, 
washing with soap and water. Tin* pn'seess was excccdinsly re- 
freshing and grateful. 1 had never before visited a public bath in 
the East. The Persians, with all their laxness in other respects, do 
not admit Christians to the privileges of their baths. 1 have some- 
times been questioned concerning the cleanliness of the Persians. 
It is rather ceremonial than real. They may, perhaps, to use a fa- 
miliar illustration, be compared to ducks — always w\ashing, but 
never clean. A Persian once charged an Englishman with w ant of 
cleanliness, because he did not oftener bathe; on whom the Eng- 
lishman, with infinitely better reason, retorted the charge, because 
the Persian seldom changed his linen, though he often bathed. 

Sept. 6. We attended monthly concert at Mr. Dwight’s, at 11 
o’clock, A. M., the services being conducted in the Armenian and 
Turkish languages. The Nestorian bishop and myself gave some 
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account of our mission, which seemed greatly to delight the Ar- 
meniaus. Though of four different nations and communions, Ar* 
menian, Greek, American and Nestorian, all present were evidently 
of one heart and one mind. At evening, Mr. Dwight stated the 
particulars of a late excitement, among the Armenians, which is of 
a very interesting character, as indicating the progress of light. 
Not long since, a council of twenty-four Armenians was organized 
— a delegate being chosen, by all belonging to a particular trade or 
profession — to confer with the Patriarch, and consult for the interests 
of the nation. A few rich bankers and the higher ecclesiastics, 
who form the Armenian aristocracy, were naturally opposed to the 
existence of such a council ; and bringing the Patriarch to their 
views, they made out a list of false charges against its members, 
which they presented to the government. The members of the coun- 
cil were suddenly arrested and thrown into prison. As soon as this 
was known, the merchants and other classes, rushed by thousands 
to the Porte, peremptorily demanding the release of those men, and 
at the same time brow-beating the bankers and bishops who had 
also assembled, in such /enrle.ss terms, that the vizier was forced to 
dismiss the prisoners, and promise to depexsc the Patriarch. This 
commotion indicates a wondcrfid advance of free iiupiiry, and free- 
dom of speech and action, especially among the native Christians, 
at the Turkish capital. 

We t<.()k passage on hoard ‘the steamer Crescent, for 
Smyrna. We had a delightful view of (A>nstantinoplc, as wo left 
the harbor, and passed <i<nvn tlie Marmora. iNolhing can sur{)a.ss 
its external loveliness and ntagnificence. The Lord hasten the 
lime, when 8t. 8(»pliia, and ail the hallowed temples of ancient 
Christian worship, now in the Irands of the enemy, may be rescued 
and filled with spiritual worshippers. 

On board the steamer was a countryman — the Reverend Mr. 
Hyde, of Illinois ! A Mormon wissionari/, on his way to .ItTusalem ! 
He had reached Constantinople two <lays before, and sent his mes- 
sage in writing to tlie Jewish Patriarch there, and hastened on, 
without seeing llial dignitary, or waiting for an answer, in iiis zeal 
to reach the lioly city. His particular object, he saitl, was the con- 
version of the Jews, wlio, he expects, are soon to return to .lerusa- 
lem. He had been twice in Knglaiid, as ho stated, since IHilT, 
and as the fruits of his labors there, eight or ten thousand had em- 
braced the Mormon system. He had also travelled in Germany, 
and was now preparing a book for jiublicatioii in the German lan- 
guage, which was to contain the Mormon system. With very 
moderate cultivation, he evidently possesseil no small share ot tact 
and shrewdness. He was introduced to Mr. GcKidell, as an ylwnn- 
can cUrfrymmi^ and dined with him. From some source unknown 
to the Mormon, Mr. Goodell had received an intimation of his reli- 
gious connexion ; and with his Y^aiikee birthright of asking ques- 
tions, to the no small surprise of his guest, he at length bolted the 
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inquiry whether he were not a Mormon ; which, with a momentary 
embarrassment, the stranger answered in the affirmative. Conver- 
sation then naturally ran upon the peculiarities of the sect. Mr. 
G. inquired whether they hold, that they enjoy the boon of insjnra- 
tion. Yes,” said the Mormon, and by the way,” (patting his 
host upon the shoulder,) “I am thinking that you have just had a 
toucii of it ;” alluding to Mr. G.’s knowledge of his being a Mor- 
mon. The names by which the sect is called, were next mentioned. 
IjQtter Day Saints, said the Mormon, is the most common title 
among them. And how, inquired Mr. G. with a slightly curling 
tone, do latter day saints differ {xom former day saints'? We think 
they do not differ much [i. e. primitive Christians and his sect], 
was the Mormon’s ready reply. Christians in America have pro- 
bably more to apprehend than to despise, in that growing fanaticism ; 
and it may be, in relation to its progress abroad, as well as in our 
own country. 

Oc#. 22, While passing the site of ancient Troy at the lower 
end of the Straits of Dardanelles, I gazed upon the great plain, the 
monumental tumuli and mount Ida peering in the distance, with 
inexpressible emotions. 

Sept, 23. The early light revealed to us Smyrna, which we 
reached about eleven o’clock last evening. It lies along a low moun- 
tain range at the south-east corner of the deep inland bay. I was 
disappointed in its externa/ appearance. From the great amount of 
foreign trade which is carried on with that city, I had supposed it 
to be much larger, and to wear a much more European aspect. Mr. 
Temple, the eldest of the American missionaries resident there, 
came on board, early in the morning, and conducted us to his house. 
Eight years, — the period since I had seen this elder brother, — had 
rapidly deepened the furrows of care and toil and the impressions of 
a foreign climate on his features, and the same was true of his wor- 
thy lady. Mr. Riggs, another missionary of our Board, and Mr. 
Calhoun, agent of the American Bible Society, soon called to see us. 
In the former, I recognized a beloved college class-male, and with 
the latter, I had long held a delightful correspondence. Air. Adger 
and lady we met at Constantinople, where he was just recovering 
from the small-pox, which had laid him upon the brink of the grave. 
Mr. Temple had, in accordance with a request which I had forward- 
ed to him from Constantinople, already engaged a passage for us, 
in the brig Magoun, of Philadelphia, Capt. Haven ; and this vessel 
was to sail the next morning. We had expected to enjoy a longer 
visit with our missionary friends at Smyrna ; but considering the 
lateness of the season, we could not regret our being required to 
leave them so soon. 

About one third of the city, — as it was estimated in round num- 
bers, 11,000 houses, — had, a few weeks before, been laid in ashes by 
a sweeping conflagration. The consequent distress was very great. 
The Are did not reach the Frank quarter. The Mnhammedaus and 
02 
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the Jews were the principal sufferers. They were now rapidly rebuild- 
ing; but it must require a long period before the town will recover 
from such a disaster. The Sultin had made some provision for the 
temporary relief of the houseless and pennyless inhabitants; but their 
wants were far enough from being fully reached by the hand of 
government or of charity. Messrs. Temple and Riggs are engaged 
in labors for the benefit of the Greeks; and Mr. Adger, for th^ Ar- 
menians. They are all doing much in the preparation and publica- 
tion of books and a Greek and an Armenian periodical. The light 
of truth is advancing, in Smyrna and the region ; and the influence 
of the books and periodicals of the missionaries, is deeply felt, through 
the length and breadth of the Greek and Armenian countries. 

Srpt. 24. Our emotions were peculiar, as we found ourselves, 
after all our wanderings, once more on board an American mer- 
chantman, expecting, if God should prosper us, that our next stop- 
ping-place would be on our native soil. Our vessel was the first of 
the fruit-vessels of the season, that cleared the harbor of Smyrna, and 
our captain started with a feeling of proud assurance, that his cargo 
would be the first in America. And if untiring exertions, anxious so- 
licitude, and the most scrupulous fidelity and devotion to the inter- 
ests of his employers could have effected it, he would have been the 
first to reach home. But the merchantman must still depend on the 
fickleness of the wind, which bloweth where and when it Hsfeth^ 
just as much as it did before rail-roads arid steam-boats were known. 
Sixty-five days was the time proposed by the captain, when we start- 
ed, as the maximum period of our voyage ; but so far from that, we 
were one hundred and nine days on our way to New York. 

We were forty-three days in reaching the Straits of Gibraltar, 
during which we “ were driven about,” as was Paul, ‘^in Adria,” 
being tempest-tossed in one instance, between Sicily and Malta, a 
whole week, w'ithout advancing a foot, and amid seas which the cap- 
tain estimated to be fifty-five feet, from their yawning depths to their 
foaming summits. We encountered another storm of similar dura- 
tion and violence, between Sicily and Sardinia. We then enjoyed a 
prosperous sail to the Western Islands, and our hopes of soon reach- 
ing home were again high raised ; but a little to the westward of 
those Lslands, we encountered an almost uninterrupted storm of 
three weeks, during which vve were unable to advance a single mile, 
though we were repeatedly driven back hundreds of miles, and again 
made our way up to the same Rubicon, which was about 37® west 
longitude. The wonders of the mighty deep were still more awful 
and terrific in the midst of the Atlantic, during this period, than 
those which we had witnessed in the storms of the Mediterranean. 
Our vessel was an old one and we should have been anxious for our 
safety, had not our captain been a man of courage enough to lie tOy 
in violent gales, when attempts to sail would, in any vessel, do little 
more than incur peril. In one instance, we were thrown into most 
imminent danger from another source. Aa we were lying kove to, 
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in a violent storm, a large ship dashed by us, in the darkness of mid- 
night, running before the wind at the rapid rate of nine or ten knots 
an hour, and came within a few feet of us. Had she struck our ves- 
sel, we must have been sunk in a moment, and never known the 
cause. I remonstrated with the captain as far as it was proper, for 
not keeping up lights at night, as he had done in the Mediterranean. 

* There is not one chance in a thousand,’ he replied, ‘of running 
foul of a vessel on the wide ocean.’ But who would wish to be in 
that thousandth vessel ! There was an apology in his case, howev- 
er, as our unexpectedly long passage was likely to make us short of 
oil. 

Our captain had early and very properly put us on allowance of 
provisions and water, in prospect of a long passage. Considering 
the length of the period we were out, we fared comfortably to the 
end, though we had reached our last Darrel of water, and had for 
some time felt anxious on this point, before we reached New York, 
on the 11th of Jan. 184^. Mar Yohannan, to say nothing of the 
rest of our party, became tired enough of the ocean, and the transi- 
tion, as he left the long prison of the cabin of the Magoun and sal- 
lied forth into Broadway, ranged over the great commercial metrop- 
olis of the New World and gazed upon its wonders, was altogether 
indescribable. And to us who had been so long in a distant exile, 
where we had seen the face of but a single American besides our 
missionary companions, our sudden change was little less striking. 
It appeared to us passing strange, to hear every one around us speak- 
ing the English language and see them all dressed in our own cos- 
tume. And at night, we almost fancied ourselves in a fairy land, as 
we saw the streets all lighted, the houses opening directly to them, 
and gentlemen and ladies briskly promenading the pavements, un- 
conscious of exposure, — so dilferent was the whole from Persia. 

While this change, from the tedium and perils of our long voyage 
to the freedom of the shore, the greeting of friends after our long ab- 
sence, and the tender delights of reaching America, were grateful 
to us beyond description, I must except one of our number. Ju- 
dith, who was thirteen months old when we left Smyrna, earned an 
eulogiuni on the ocean as well as on the land, having thrived won- 
derfully during our whole rough passage, and seeming to enjoy life 
at sea far more than anywhere else. She began to walk the day 
we embarked, and soon became able to run about the deck, with a 
nirnbleness that put to blush her fellow-passengers, and almost vied 
with the practised sailors; and she became so fond of the deck, that 
we found it extremely difficult to quiet her in the cabin, during her 
waking hours, and were obliged to allow her a free range above, 
even while the vessel was lying to in gales, if it did not actually 
storm. Without any milk on the passage, and living only on ordi- 
nary passenger’s fare, she grew rapidly and was contented and hap- 
■py, to the last, to an extent that astonished all on board. 

One CMTcumstance, attending our voyage, though peculiar to a 
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fruit-vessel, I should not omit to mention. Our cargo, besides rai- 
sins and some other articles, contained 15,000 drums of figs. Eve- 
ry fig, soon after being put up, discharges a worm, resembling in size 
and appearance the common worm of the apple. And during the 
first three weeks of our voyage, the vessel was full of those worms. 
The deck, and the walls and ceiling of the cabin, at all times, pre- 
sented literally an animated scene, — nay, the little creatures were 
everywhere. They would weave their web in our ears while we 
were asleep at night, and work themselves into every trunk and gar- 
ment and seam ; and they had such power of attenuating themselves 
that they entered my writing-desk, which appeared to shut perfect- 
ly tight, and even worked themselves up into the interior of every 
goose-quill, where there was hardly a perceptible orifice. They, 
however, neither bite nor stin^, and during the fourth week of the 
voyage, they wholly disappeared. Should the curious be inclined 
more accurately to know the number, besides the data T have given, 
he might perhaps estimate it, by ascertaining the number of figs in 
a drum. I may also add, that the Nestorian bishop, in. view of the 
number, would often shudder and in his broken English, say of 
them, Oh, plenty” — very plenty.” The reader can do as he 
chooses, w’ith the facts before him, about sailing in a fruit-vessel. 

Our friends at home, after the arrival of several ships from 
Smyrna, which left that port later than our own, looked anxiously for 
us and were at length constrained to give us up as lost. A reason 
finally appeared, wherefore we were detained. One of the first items 
of intelligence that reached me after going on shore was, that a 
special meeting of the A. B. C. F. M. was to take place in New 
Yorli the next week. How did the news thrill our bosoms, indica- 
ting, as the measure did, not more an exigency, in the financial at- 
fairs of that Board, than a deepened, quickened and extended in- 
terest in the great cause, in which it is engaged. Mar Yohannan’.s 
arrival just at that juncture, and his novel .and striking appearance 
at the meeting.s, naturally and necessarily gave a thrilling intere.st to 
the occasion, — an interest, perhaps important enough, 'in the estima- 
tion of the great Head of missions, for Him to have charged the 
winds and the waves concerning us, to keep us back unharmed, 
until the eve of that important occasion. And how did our hearts 
melt and overflow within us, as we came from the deep darkness of 
benighted Persia, to be thus u.shered directly into the great congre- 
gation of the wise and the good, convened from different and distant 
places, to consult and to pray for the prosperity of Zion in heathen 
lands. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the form of a concluding chapter, I may briefly and informal-- 
ly recall the attention of the reader, to some of the general impres- 
sions which he may have received in the perusal of the foregoing 
pages, to aid in flxiiig thenjithe more distinctly in his mind, as well 
as throw together a few miscellaneous topics^, not elsewhere intro- 
duced. 

One such impression naturally remarked is, the reality and con- 
stancy of the presence and agency of God, in all that pertains to his 
missionary servants. He sustains them under their toils and trials, 
and protects them in their exposures. Not a tear starts in their 
eyes without his sympathy. Not a hair falls from their heads with- 
out his notice- And not a stroke of violence is inflicted on their 
persons without his permission. Nor less real and constant is his 
agency in whatever of success attends their labors. However sig- 
nally the word of the Lord has free course and is glorified through 
their instrumentality, their part of the work is only instrumentality. 
All the efficiency is of God. 

From the commencement of our mission to the present time, we 
have had fresh occasion, at every step, to rear an “ Ebenezer” and 
thankfully inscribe upon it, “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 
This cannot fail to appear, if we call to mind our unobstructed ac- 
cess to the people from the first — our oft repeated restoration from 
distressing sickness — the long preservation of our lives, amid the 
deadly influences of a pestilential climate, and of our.work, amid the 
threatening prospects of hostile commotion — our manifold deliver- 
ances from perplexities and difficulties, from the subtle designs of 
artful and formidable Papal adversaries, from personal danger and 
from death — the favor and protection which we have enjoyed from 
Mcthammedan rulers — the uninterrupted general prosperity that has 
attended our various and extensive missionary labors, and above all, 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, vouchsafed to crown with a mea- 
sure of saving success our unworthy instrumentality. It is one of 
the richest sources of encouragement and support to the missionary, 
and should not be less so to his patrons, to be able thus to recognize 
the hand of God^ as working with them and through them ; thus 
and thus alone is the ultimate success of the cause made to rest up- 
on the foundation of a blessed certainty ; for, ‘‘ except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that would build it;” and \( He 
build it, it will be reared, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 

The enterprise of missions, is, from beginning to end, a work of 
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sacrifices ; but this should not impair its interest nor load, it with 
objections. It commenced with the great atoning Sacrifice, for a 
fallen world ; and sacrifices must characterize it, till the world is 
brought back to its allegiance to God. As the Lord Jesus, though 
being in the form of God, divested himself of the radiant splendors 
of the divine glory, made himself of no reputation, took upon him 
the form of a servant, was made in the likeness of men, became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, so his followers are 
enjoined by an apostle, to let this mind be in them, which was also 
in Christ Jesus. The disciple is not above his Master nor the ser- 
vant above his Lord. Because, then, Ahe work of diffusing the 
knowledge of that great salvation, which He, by his infinite conde- 
scension — his life of sufferings and death of agony, has provided, 
requires sacrifices on the part of his children, shall they demur, and 
regretfully ask, as did the grudging disciples when the precious oint- 
ment was poured upon his head, “ to what purpose is this waste 
Is the object of such sacrifices and the reward for them not an am- 
ple compensation 1 Ask an apostle. ‘ For as the sufferings of 
Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by Christ. 
I count all things but loss, that 1 may know Him and the power 
of His resurrection and the feiiowskip of his sufferings. For to you 
it is given — [an exalted privilege]-*— in the behalf of Christ, not only 
to believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake.’ O how inade- 
quately do those believers prize their spiritual birth-right, and esti- 
mate the salvation of a perishing world, who make their sad lament- 
ation over the sacrifices^ involved in the work of missions ! 

Female consecration to the work is, by many, regarded, not only 
as a sacrifice, but a gratuitous one — not called for — thrown away. 
Little do such know the value of female influence in the foreign 
field. If the wife, by her sustaining power, can render the mission- 
ary, who, as a. single man, might sink into the grave, under the 
burden of his work and the solitude of his situ<ation, within five years 
after reaching his post, an efficient laborer, twice, thrice or four 
times five years, the probability of which it would not be difficult to 
show, to say nothing of the many other inestimable benefits of her 
example and labors, is the life of that female thrown away 1 It is 
matter of unfeigned gratitude to God, that there are not wanting 
devoted females, to earn and to receive, in the missionary service, 
that plaudit, so much more enviable than the marble of the C®sars, 
of which, not alone a mercenary Judas, but many a faithful disciple, 
unwittingly, would rob them, “ She hath done what she could.” 
The churches may spare their regret for the sacrifice of such females, 
or at least, exchange it for prayer and thanksgiving, on their account. 
Says another, “Sometimes, brethren, when I have thought of them, 
[missionaries,] as far ofl^, surrounded only by the darkness and de- 
gradation of heathenism, suffering every privation, toiling from year 
to year under every outward discouragement, with no friendly voice 
to animate them, and no sympathizing bosom on which to repose 
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their aching heads in the hour of despondency and gloom ; — when 
I have thought of the delicate, the refined, the enlightened female 
missionary, the dew of her youth expended in ceaseless anxieties 
and unremitted toil — when I have followed her, in my imagination, 
to some secluded spot to which she is wont to retire, perhaps in the 
stillness of the evening hour, to think of her home, and to recall the 
looks and the affections of those from whom she is separated until 
they meet beyond the vale of death, where parting is unknown ; 
and when I have there witnessed the deep, convulsive throes of her 
heart, while the tears chase each other over her pale and care-worn 
cheeks — I have said in my haste — It is too much — can, does God 
require it ? » But when I have read of their love for the work, and 
how their consolations abounded in the midst of their trials; — when 
I have read of their holy enjoyment in God, of their sweet peace of 
mind, of their ardent aspirations after heaven, as faith unfolded to 
their enraptured vision the brightness of its glory ; — when I have 
read of their composed, of their peaceful and triumphant death, and 
thought of the unfading brilliancy of that crown, which shall encir- 
cle their brows — I have said — It is not a vain thing to serve the 
Lord; — whatever sacrifices it involves, its rewards are infinitely 
preferable to earth’s highest honors and purest pleasures.”* 

We would not lay down the principle, that missionaries should, in 
all cases, be married men. There are fields, spheres of labor and 
circumstances, as there doubtless will be, till the world is converted, 
in which it is as clearly expedient for modern missionaries to go 
forth and labor single, as it was for Paul, in the “distress” of the 
times in which he lived ; and modern Pauls, when duty requires it, 
will rejoice to make this sacrifice also, and follow in this particular 
the example of the great apostle. 

Most Christians at home have hardly yet known the meaning of 
the term, sacrifice, in connexion with tlie work of missions. How 
few, comparatively, have ever given to this cause, a contribution 
beyond their entire convenience, or even half what they might have 
given, without feeling it. God, in his providence, seems about to 
afford them an opportunity to learn the lesson and taste the luxury 
of making sacrifices. May they prize and embrace the privilege, 
and reap the recompense of reward. 

Our missionary field has necessarily been one of somewhat pecu- 
liar self-denial,— difficult of access — facilities for communication 
irregular and imperfect — encompassed by vast territories of Muham- 
medaii dominion, and with a sickly climate. Any field, however, 
is far more trying to pioneers than to their successors. Ours may 
now be commonly reached by the missionary, in company with 
caravans, without much danger ; and thef fatigue of the long land- 
journey, with proper precautions, need not amount to very serious 
exposure to a lady. Our health-retreat holds out the grateful promise 

^ R«v. Dr. W. R. Dewitt’s sermon before the A. B. C. F. M. 1842, p. 18. 
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of relief from the sickliness of the climate. And our contiguous 
situation, in the city of Orooiniah, contributes much to the security 
and comfort of our residence. Our mission premises embrace abouf 
an acre, pleasantly shaded by numerous tall sycamores, enclosed on 
all sides, by a high mud-wall and entered by a single gate. Within 
this enclosure are the dwellings of the missionaries, (four families,) 
our seminary of about fifty pupils, — our girl’s boarding-school, of 
between twenty and thirty — and our printing establishment, — in all, 
about one hundred individuals, besides our school for young Mu- 
hammedans and our medical dispensary. Our permanent commu- 
nity are regulated in their labors, studies, recitations and religious 
exercises, by the hours of the day, somewhat in the manner of a 
college in America, while the members of the mission are also abroad 
among the villages, more or less, visiting the schools and preaching 
the gospel. Our proximity to each other renders it easy for. the 
missionaries to be together daily, or oftener, for business, or social 
and religious purposes, and is an unspeakable relief in case of sick- 
ness. Thus, far away in a benighted land, and in the heart of a 
Miihammedari city. 

Wo arc a garden, walled around, 

Ciioson and made peculiar ground, 

A little spot, enclosed by grace, 

Out of the world s wide wilderness. 

l<ike trees of myrrh and splce^we stand, 

Vlanted by Ood”, tlio Father’s hand ; 

And all his springs in Zion flow’, 

To make the young plantation grow. 

We do not, however, exjxict entire exemption from sufferings, nor 
would we ask it, while cheered by the animating assurance, that if 
we suffer with Him [Christ,] we shall also reign with Him. 

While speaking of sacrifices, I should not omit to suggest, that 
in view of the self-den iah and trials incident to his work, hope is an 
important element in the missionary’s character. It is indeed a 
cardinal Christian grace, in believers in general, — placed between 
faith and charity by an apostle. But it is preeminently indispensa- 
ble, in the foreign laborer, who would be happy and successful, in 
his arduous undertaking. No doubting Thomas ought ever to be 
sent into the field, to hang as a mill-stone upon the necks of his 
sufficiently burdened brethren, inagiiifying difficulties, and creating 
the discouragements which he fancies to exist. The missionary 
must be disposed habitually to rejoice in hope^ as well as be patient 
in tribulation and instant in prayer. Not that he need be, or should 
be, unduly sanguine in his expectations. In medio tutissimus ihis; 
safety lies between the two. He must expect great things, for 
Christ’s kingdom — at least ho2}e for them — or he will never attempt 
great things. 

The state and prospects of our mission to the Nestorians are m- 
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cfeasingly encouraging. We have multiplied village-schools, from 
time to time, as teachers have become qualified in our seminary, to 
the utmost extent of our pecuniary means. These schools are now 
about twenty in number, besides the seminary and female boarding- 
school, all of which have, from their commencement, been in a 
flourishing condition. They contain about five hundred scholars; 
and it is delightful to mark the progress of these scholars, where, 
a few years ago, no schtwls existed, — to see them gradually rise, in 
the brief course of even the imperfect education which we are able 
to furnish them, from the rude, ignorant, squalid children, first col- 
lected, up to the comparatively intelligent young men, like plants 
grown up in their youth, and daughters, as corner-stones, polished 
after the similitude of a palace; and yet more delightful, to mark 
their rapid progress in religious knowledge, their increased atten- 
tion to eternal things, and the hopeful conversion of here and there 
one from the power and bomlage of sin, to the love and service of the 
living God. Our educational efforts hold out the cheering prospect, in 
connexion with our other labors, of furnishing the Nestorians with 
an intelligent and pious ministry; and with their aid, of gradually 
raising the whole mass to an intelligent and virtuous people. 

It is but a little more than two years since the arrival of our 
press, and the commencement of printing among the Nestorians. 
'rhe power of this mighty agency can never be told, especially in 
its operations in a benighted land. 7'he press has sometimes been 
called the modern gift of tongues. It is so; but is also much more. 
It is the gift of tongues stereotyped. Instead of the ephemeral unc- 
tion of a Pentecostal occasion, by which every man wns made to 
hear of the wonderful works of God in bis own language, it gives to 
them all the permanent record of those wonderful works, to be read 
and re-read, and transmitted to successive generations. And in- 
stead of being limited to Jerusalem, or carried to their respective 
countries, by the living voice of all those Parthians and Medes and 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, as was the gospel originally conveyed, 
the press has the power of ubiquitt/. The same organ proclaims 
the truth, not in one country, nor two, nor ten, but on both conti- 
nents, and ill all lands; ami in our day, almost simultaneously. I 
hardly need say, that our printing establishment, under the able and 
efficient management of Mr. Breath, promises unspeakable blessings 
to the Nestorians; and while it is like a tree of life to that people 
in particular, some of its leaves will not fail to prove a healing to 
the other nations also of those benighted regions, that are impor- 
tuning us to make books for thrnty as well as for the native Chris- 
tians. In connexion wdth my other labors, I have commonly spent 
a part of each day in the work of translation, and have thus been 
enabled to complete a version of the New Testmnent, and some 
, smaller works for our schwls. Parts of the New Testament are 
already printed, and we hope erelong to have the whole in free cir- 
culation, in our schools and among the people. Several Tracts, pre- 
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pared by different meipbers of our mission, are also dropping from 
the press as the rain, and their speech distilling as the dew. Dur- 
ing my visit in the United States, I have superintended the pre- 
paration of models for a new font of Syriac type, which Mr. Hallock 
is now successfully engaged in casting, and which cannot fail 
greatly to facilitate our printing operations. 

But the most interesting department of our labors, is our preach- 
ing the gospel in the Nestoriaii churches, as already noticed. The 
scene is deeply interesting, as we take our places in those plain, 
venerable churches, that point us back so directly to early times, 
perhaps to apostolic labors — a Nestorian bishop standing on one 
hand, and a priest on the other, and a congregation, seated upon 
their coarse mats, or on the simple earth-floor, crowded shoulder to 
shoulder, and listening to the words of life, as they fall from the 
speaker’s lips, with an eagerness of countenance, that would almost 
loose the tongues of those of our mission, who had not yet learned 
their language, and inspire them with the power of utterance. It 
is always an unspeakable privilege to preach the gospel of salvation ; 
but peculiarly so, in such circumstances. Never have 1 addressed 
audiences elsewhere, respecting which, it might apparently with so 
much truth be said, that they received the word with gladness. 

Some of the native clergy, who have been a considerable time 
under the influence of our mission, are becoming themselves very 
able and faithful preachers of the gospel. Often have I heard them 
address their people, w'ith a solemnity and power, which we asso- 
ciate with the preaching of apostles. The earne.st, moving voice 
of priests Abraham, Dunka and Yohunnan, who are in middle life, 
and the less pungent, but aflectingly serious and tremulous tones of 
the venerable Mar Elias, urging their people to repentance and sal- 
vation, are so vivid in my recollection, as to seem often to be still 
sounding in my ears ! They, and a few others of tlie clergy, go 
out not only in company with the missionaries, but alone also, and 
address other congregations on the Sabbath. 

The attendance on our preaching, during the winter and spring 
previous to my leaving the field, was full, and a deep solemnity 
pervaded the assemblies. Indeed, an unwonted interest, on the 
subject of religion, appeared to be awakened and extending itself 
throughout the whole province of Oroomiah, The indications that 
the Holy Spirit was verily in the midst of us, and around us, were 
clear and often very impressive, — not in the thunder, nor the whirl- 
wind, nor the earthcpiake; but in the still, small voice, that con- 
vincetl many of their sins and their need of a Saviour, and led some 
to Christ, to the saving of their souls. 

Such was the state of our mission, when I reluctantly left the 
field, more than a year ago, on account of the impaired health of 
Mrs. Perkins. Many of the nominal Christians, who, when I went 
among them, about nine years since, found such ready apologies 
for their sins and immoralities, in their depressed political condition, 
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now as readily tirrn the scale against themselves, recognizing in the 
rigor of their bondage, the hand of a kind heavenly Father, scourg- 
ing them for their backslidings, and seeking to reclaim and save 
them. The church that was dead^ while it had a name to live, is 
beginning to awake, and arise into life. The great valley which 
was full of bones, very many and dry, is beginning to feel the 
quickening power of the breath of Jehovah. Bone is corning to its 
bone, and the ghastly, lifeless skeleton begins to be invested with 
flesh — with spiritual comeliness and vitality. In a word, the Lord 
is moving, through the agency of our mission, and by the influence 
of his Spirit, upon the entire body of the Nestorians of Orooiniah, 
a population of between thirty and forty thousand, waking them to 
thought and reflection, and a work, which may, in a certain and in- 
teresting sense, be called, a revival of religion, still and gradual, but 
deep and general, is in progress among them, which promises to 
make them again a people whose Gcxl is the Lord. A verdant 
oasis has thus suddenly sprung up around us, in the midst of that 
great moral wilderness, as yet indeed small, but bidding fair rapidly 
to extend, until it shall cause the whole mighty desert to bud and 
blossom as the rose ! 

1 anticipate such a result, as I have before suggested, and at no 
very distant period, — not by any human might or power, nor by 
miracles, strictly so called; but by, ‘‘ my Spirit, saith the Lord by 
the promised, and to some extent, the already vouchsafed, blessing 
of Jehovah, on the humble efforts which American .Christians are 
putting fortli for the revival of religion among the Nestorians. Pure * 
religion once revived among the remnant of that ancient missiona- 
ry cliiircli — situated as it is in the centre of Muhaminedan domin- 
ion and far toward the centre of benighted Asia, and still possessing, 
as it does, rare native capabilities, as well as such felicity of loca- 
tion, for the effective renewal of its missionary efforts, and it must 
be most emphatically a city set on a hill whose light can never be 
hid. It must shed forth such a flood of celestial radiance as shall 
scatter the thick clouds and sweep awjiy the mighty barriers of Mo- 
hammedan and Papal abominations, that have so long hedged them 
in and lowered over them, and send forth hosts of heralds of the 
gospel, of a stamp so primitive as shall soon ring the joyful sound 
over the mountains and plains and deserts, and through the valleys, 
of their own benighted continent, and aid efficiently in speeding its 
flight through all the world. 

The success of the branch of our mission to the Nestorians of 
Koordistan, is at present naturally regarded as somewhat problemati- 
cal, alike from the peculiarities of the country, the character of the 
people, and the existing disturbances arising from the efforts of the 
Turkish government to subject those wild mountain tribes. First 
excited hopes, in relation to such fields, are usually subject to a mea- 
sute of chastening, as has been the case with the Zulus of South 
Africa, the Druses of Mt. Lebanon, and many of our western In- 
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dians. The mountain Nestorians necessarily present a much more 
precarious and Jess feasible missionary field, than those of Persia, 
who dwell in a smooth, fertile country, are fixed in their habits, com- 
paratively civilized in their character, and live under a regular sys- 
tem of government. 

There is, however, a charm in the word, independence^ especially 
to a republican ear, — and a peculiar charm, when the term is ap- 
plied to nominal Christians in a Miihammedan land. And it is, in- 
deed, wonderfully interesting, that a portion of the mountain Nes- 
torians have so long maintained a species of independence among 
savage iVluhammedans ; nor less so, that they have equally resisted 
the encroachments of \yily Papal foes, and retained their reverence 
for the Bible and the ^mplicity of their religious forms and opinions, 
as well as their political freedom. A comparison of these Nestori- 
ans with the Waldenses is perfectly natural, nor is it, in some re- 
spects, improper, though the former never probably possessed the 
spirituality of the latter. And we are not the only ones who love to 
fancy the wild cliffs of Koordistan, as reverberating with the sweet 
and thrilling notoe that purport to have echoed through the valleys of 
Piedfiiont. 


“THANKS BE TO GOD FOR THE MOUNTAINS.’* 

For the strength of the hilU we bh‘S8 Thee, 

Our (iod, our fathers’ God : 

Thou hast made thy children mighty, 

By the toucli of the mountain sod : 

Thou hast fixed our ark of refuge, 

Where the spoiler’s feet ne’er trod ; 

For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 

Our God, our fathers’ God. 

We are watchers of a beacon, 

Whose light must never die : 

We are guardians of an altar, 

’Midst the silence of the sky ; 

The rocks yield founts of courage j 
Struck forth as by thy rod ; 

For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 

Our God, oiir fathers’ God. 

For the dark resounding caverns, 

Where thy still small voice is heard ; 

For the strong pines of the forest, 

That by thy strength is stirred ; 

For the storm on whose free pinions. 

Thy Spirit walks abroad *, 

For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, " 

Our God, our fathers’ God, 

* Hymn of the Vaudois mountaineers, in times of persecution. — flowitt's 
Book of the Seasons. 
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The royal eagle darteth, 

On his quarry from the heights ; 

And the stag tliat knows no master, 

Seeks there his wild delights ; 

But we for thy communion, 

Have sought the mountain sod ; 

For the strength of the hills wo bless Thee, 

Our God, our fathers’ God. 

The banner of the chieftain, 

Far, far below us waves ; • 

The war-horse of the s[>earinan. 

Cannot reach our lofty caves. 

Thy dark clouds wrap the threshhold 
Of freedom’s last abode ; 

For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 

* Our God, our fathers’ God. 

For the shadow of Thy presence, 

Hound our camp of rock out-spread ; 

For the stern defiles of battle, 

Bearing record of our dead ; 

For the snows and for the torrents ; 

For the fr(*e iK'arts’ burial sod ; 

For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 

Our God, our fathers’ God.’’ 

But we must look at these mountain Nestorians soberly and prac- 
tically, a^ well as poetically, would we wisely project, and success- 
fully execute, missionary efforts among them. The term, hidepen- 
denty applied to them in an unqualified manner, may be as decep- 
tive as it is grateful. What then is the real import of tlieir inde- 
pendence t Why, that by the aid of the rocky ramparts that sur- 
round them, their muskets and spears which they always keep near 
them, and their corresponding habits of fierce, desperate daring, two 
clans have for ages resisted the exaction of tribute, demanded by the 
neighboring Koordish chiefs, or taxes, by the Turkish government 
within whose remote territorial limits they dwell. This desperate 
resistence has had its day and accomplished its noble object. It has 
preserved those Christian clans, during long ages of darkness, from 
being trodden down by the vindictive Mussulman, and decoyed by 
the artful .lesuit. But it is to be admired in the past, rather than 
for the future. That dispensation is ready to vanish away, and a 
new era begins to dawn. And has the pacific cause of Protestant 
missions anything to suffer in the loss of such an independence ? 
Are the inhabitants of New Zealand that remain independent^ better 
off than their neighbors who come under the control, and fbel the 
civilizing, humanizing influence of English authority and English 
institutions ? If the cases be not fully paralkl, the latter well illus- 
trates the former. The savage Kot)rds and the wild independent 
Nestorians are in little danger of injury, by being made to yield to 
the influence of a regular Muhatnmedm government ; especially, a 
Mahammedan government, which is now rapidly passing through 
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a series of mutations, that, in their progress, will shake to pieces the 
whole existing fabric, and distribute the fragments among civilized^ 
Christian nations. 

The unsettled state of things in Koordistan, in connexion with 
the wild character of the country and the people, may, for some 
time, render it difficult for missionaries to reside there ; and tempo- 
rary visits to the field cannot of course accomplish great results. 
That the ultimate effect of political commotions there, will, however, 
be, to lay open a more ready and safe way of access to all parts and 
classes of that fearful country, there can be little doubt ; for the 
arm that subjugates the wild, independent Nestorians, will at the 
same time conquer, and in some measure, tame, the ferocious Koords 
in the midst of whom they dwell. Nor will those nominal Chris- 
tians be merely thus rendered more accessible. They wiiralso be 
in a better condition to be benefitted by missionaries. We have, 
at Oroomiah, felt the advantage, arising to our work, from the fact 
that the docile Nestorians there, are under dominion to the Muhani- 
medan powers that be. Our mission among them is doubtless far 
more prosperous, while they arc in that dependent state, than it 
would be, if it were subject to the unchecked caprices of a people, 
the mass of whom are so imperfectly influenced by the spirit of the 
gospel. As Christianity shall be more revived among them and be- 
come a controlling principle, and the way be thus prepared. Provi- 
dence, we trust, will remove the galling Muhammedan yoke, as no 
longer needed, and make the Nestorians of Persia independmt, in 
some measure, in a political and civil sense, as well as Christ's 
freemen. 

But far more important is it for the defenceless missionary, that 
those wild mountaineers should be put and kept under the restraint 
of a regular government, alike that he may reach the Nestorians 
with less exposure from their savage Koordish neighbors, and that 
he may be less subject than he must be in tlieir present state, to 
those xo\ig\\f unreasonable men of Christian naniCy until they shall, 
in like manner, be imbued and softened under the influence of 
Christianity. We may regard the present disturbances in Koordis- 
tan, then, as not fraught with much evil to the praspects of the mis- 
sion to that region. “ I am sorry,” said a devoted friend of the 
cause, that I ever had my interest so excited for that people, only 
to be again disappointed.” This interCsSt, if intelligent and found- 
ed in genuine zeal, should not, and need not, wane. Those frown- 
ing clouds may soon display a brighter bow of promise, than has 
yet beckoned us to that field ; they may be merely gathering show- 
ers of mercy, to distil in richness upon its perishing inhabitants, till 
‘‘the mountains shall flow down at the presence of the Lord, to 
Oiiake his name known to his adversaries ;” till the 'mountains” — 
so proverbial as the seats of war and wild ferocity and terror, in the 
East — “ shall bring peace to the people.” Commotions, there, as 
elsewhere, should at least be regarded, as only that overturning, 
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which is needed there and elsewhere, to prepare the way for Him 
whose right it is to reign. I have learned to hope, far more than 
to fear, from political storms in Asia. 

Having spent a few months in Constantinople, on my way to Per- 
sia, at the time when the religious interest first began to appear ' 
among the Armenians there, I naturally visited that field, with pe- 
culiar interest, on my return. I had expected to find great and 
pleasing changes, that had occurred in the interval ; but my antici- 
pations were far more than realized. During my long absence, a 
wonderful advance, notwithstanding all the storms which the mis- 
sion has encountered and perhaps partly in consequence of them, 
had been made in the progress of the gospel. 

I have mentioned the conflagrations in that great city, which, in 
population, almost rivals the British metropolis. It often happens, 
during these conflagrations, that while the flames are spreading 
themselves rapidly and irresistibly in unbroken sheets, in all direc- 
tions, a burning cinder, or shaving, borne upward and onward, by 
the rising gust that is created by the flames, is wafted silently away, 
drops unperceived at some distant pointy and kindles a new fire 
there, similar to the desolating centre from which it came. And 
there is something quite analogous to this, in the religious phe- 
nomena, that are now presented in Constantinople and the surround- 
ing region. By the blessing of God, on the labors of his faithful 
missionaries, a moral illumination is kindled in that great and wick- 
ed metropolis, that is blazing up to heaven and spreading rapidly 
to the remotest parts of the empire. Sometimes, a Tract or Bible, 
like the lighted shaving, flies away from that city, as on the wings 
of the wind or of the birds of the air, and falls unobserved in some 
distant place, and soon kindles another moral conflagration, which 
becomes itself the source of others still and so on. 

An illustration of these remarks is furnished, in the history of a 
copy of the Tract, entitled the Dairyman’s Daughter, dropped, some 
years ago, by the Rev. Wm. Gocxlell, in the town of Nicomedia, as 
he was travelling through the place, where he knew nobody and 
was known to no one. The little Tract was read ; and undgr the 
divine blessing on the humble instrumentality, it was made the 
means of effecting a change so wonderful, in that benighted place, 
that when Nicomedia was visited, several years afterward, by another 
member of the mission at the Turkish capital, a considerable num- 
ber of enlightened, spiritual Christians were found there, who had 
never before met with a missionary. And now Nicomedia itself 
has become a radiant point, from which the light of truth is rapidly 
emanating in different directions, to aid in illumining that Moham- 
medail empire. The mission stations at Broosa, Trebizond and 
Erzroom are also re-kindling the lamps of Christianity which had 
gone out, and the truth is beginning to radiate from them also, as 
centres, to disperse the deep darkness of surrounding regions. Many 
of the Armenian Christians are merchants — eminently a locomotive 
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fbiind^ m M pam of the wofld, those of di<R^e|it wliil distant 
regibns always haying, at the same time, roach iati^Coufse%lth 
each other. This characteristic is highly favorable to the rapid juid 
, extensive diffaaion of religiooi influence in connexion whh the la- 
bors of the tnissiotiaries. 

There are encouraging aspects in the Providence of Qod, affect- 
ing, at the present time, the general cause of truth in the Easti which 
glye to the revival of religion, now in progress among the oriental 
churches, a peculiar interest and importance, — aspects, which indi- 
Cfltte another branch of the divine working, but running parallel 
with the missionary enterprise, and tending to the same grand con- 
summation, the conversion of the world. 

To the extension of the power of steam, since our mission was 
commenced, by which the distance is almost annihilated, between 
JSnrope — and indeed between America — and the remote ports of 
the ^aek Sea, 1 have already alluded. The induenee of this exten- 
sion of Steain-power is amazing, in preparing the way for the spread 
of the gospel, by bringing different and distant natkuis into near 
and familiar proximity, ,^d thus breaking down their national and 
sectional prejudices, ihd in the intercommunication and rapid dif- 
fusion of light ahid general intelligence. 

Beyond the shores of that distant sea, the steamer even cannot 
push its way. It cannot scale those lofty mountains, whose snow- 
capped summits pierce and peer above the clouds. But ever sleep- 
less, restless, advancing commerce can, and does, cross those moun- 
tains. And though it cannot level them, it can smooth the way 
over them. When I went to Persia, about nine years ago, 13,000 
caravan horses and mules were accustomed to pass amiualiy on the 
route which we travelled between Trebizond and Erzroom i. e. 
that number of loads was then the annual aggregate of caravan 
travel. But on our return, the number had doutfed, — ^26,000 in- 
stead of 13,000, as the English consul at Trebizond informed me, 
now annually travelling that same route. And the adamantine 
ledges of the rocky passes had evidently been worn down and 
smoothed, and the road essentially improved, in the interval, by the 
incessant attrition of the hoofs of beasts of burden, in so vast an 
amouiil of travel, — so much so, that rude wheel-carriages are be- 
ginning to take the place of the backs of animals, aa the vehicles of 
nierehandize, over a part of the way, and the pro^ct is, thaf they 
wilt atjength be able to rnn the whole of that formid^tife, 

Sut*how much more important an efkct of this ri^id inei^ase of 
commerce, in that direction, is the tide of light ^ 
wliieh it is rolling into the dark empires beyond By 

these mighty strides of commerce, the JSarrt//, iX ™ 

Scripture, is verily helping the woman other words, die hand 
df the Lord, in controlling and direeting the current of eeenlat Sm- 
veniure and enterprise, is opening the way, for the introduedon and 
triumph of the gospel, in all the world, but parficularJy, In western 
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and central Asia, in a manner too wonderful to be comprehended 
or hardly believed, except by the astonished beholders who person- 
ally observe the surprising phenomena! 

Not that this flood of commerce, which is thus rolling eastward, 
is entirely unalloyed. The vicious injluence of civilized nations, 
like the^rggs of Egypt, is every where. In the heart of Turkey, 
the missionary sees the children of peasants, playing briskly with 
European cards, where not one child in perhaps ten thousand knows 
a letter of any language. And New England Rum^ is still almost 
the only commercial representative with which our Christian, Pro^ 
testant country, has ever yet honored the markets of distant, be- 
nighted, Muhammedan Persia! But the overruling hand of the 
Lord can, and does, cause the good greatly to preponderate over the 
evil. The swelling tide of trade and adventure, on which this liquid 
poison and demoralizing practices steal their passage, pours into 
the East far more light than darkness ; far more blessings than 
curses; and with all its attendant evils, commerce is rapidly has- 
tening the day, when holiness to the Lord shall be written on all 
the bells of its caravan horses. And is it by a mere figure, that the 
extending rail-roads of Europe and America — a mode of communi- 
cation which is destined to pervade the world — point us to the pre- 
dicted period, when ‘‘ every valley shall be filled and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be brought low, and the crooked shall be made 
strait, and the rough ways shall be made smooth ; and all flesh shall 
see the salvation of Goa,” — a moral consummation which, as mat- 
ter of fact, who can doubt that these rail-roads are rapidly hastening 1 
The increasing disposition in Asiatics to adopt European cus- 
toms and obtain European knowledge, is another highly encouraging 
aspect of things in the East. Borne onward by this general current 
of light and improvement, the Persian monarch, not long ago, ex- 
changed the flowing robes of his oriental costume, for the less grace- 
ful, but more manly, tight coat and pantaloons, which he once as 
heartily scorned as he did the despised European who wore them ; 
and the beard, which, on the face of his predecessor, being of ex- 
traordinary length, was reverently styled, the glory of the empire,” 
and upon which he would once have placed a value scarcely second 
to that of his crown, is now clipped to his chin ; and, as we have 
remarked, he requires most of his subjects who enter the military 
profession, or enjoy the emoluments of office, to follow his example 
in these innovations. I attach no importance to such changes of 
custom and costume, being, as I conceive, things quite indifferent 
in themselves, except as they strongly indicate the decline of Mil- 
hammedan and Eastern prejudice, and the rapid opening of facilities 
for the spread of the gospel. 

I have mentioned our Mdhammedan school, and the reasons for 
it. I may in this connexion insert a short letter, which I have re- 
ceived since I left Oroomiah, from one of the pupils. He is the son 
of one of the wealthiest and highest nobles of that city, a nephew 
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of the governor ; and though a small boy, is himself a Khan ; and 
1 may add, that he is as bright a scholar and fine a boy, as I ever in- 
structed in any land. As he had studied our language but about 
a year and a half, and this note is one of his early attempts at writ- 
ing it, its imperfect style will of course be excused. 


** Ordomidh, Aug, 5, 1841. 

My Dear Sir, 

How is your health, in this month ? I wish to write a letter in 
every month, but the cilsid (foot-messenger) has not come from Ta- 
breez yet. 1 hope the Koords did you no harm on the way, and 
that you have arrived at Constantinople, and that you will go safely 
across the ocean, and God will keep you. We read and learn in 
school with doctor Wright, and sometimes talk with Mr. Breath. 
It is necessary for me to speak the English language ; for perhaps, 
after two or three years, I may go to England or to America. 

Our Moollah* wished me to find if it was forbidden in the gos- 
pel, to drink wine. We looked in the gospel, translated into the 
Persian language, and we found it written in 1 Corinthians 6: 10, 
that “ no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 

I send you my Dooa Selam (prayerful salutation). 

Your friend very truly, 

(Signed) Hassan Ali Khan.” 

The promise of good, which missionary instruction, to Miiham- 
medan youth, of this boy’s standing and prospects, holds out for Per- 
sia, can be fully understood, only by those who have seen the n^hty 
barriers of prejudice existing against tlie Christian religion tlrcre, 
which must be removed before the gospel can triumph in that 0oun- 
try, and which such preparatory means alone can be expected suc- 
cessfullyto undermine. And when bigotted Moollahs apply thus to 
our scholars, for proof-texts from the gospel, against prevalent vices, 
is there not reason to hope that their prejudices are already begin- 
ning to yield? Yes; Muhammedisrn, proud, exclusive, corrupt, 
revengeful and bloody, as it is, is tottering in its dotage, and ready 
to fall. Its walls, high as heaven, that have so long bid defiance to 
every assault, the silent power of a holy example, reflected from the 
reformed lives and elevated characters of the nominal Christians, 
the prayer of faith and the labors of love, will gradually shake to the 
ground. Nor need we apprehend rending convulsions from its fall. 
Like a mighty polar iceberg, breaking away from its dreary moorings 
and floating gently downward into a kindlier zone, so Miihammedism, 
amid the growing light and warmth of civilization and Christianity, 
that are kindled up around it, is silently and harmlessly melting 
away ! Do we doubt this 1 Look at the Milharomedan monarchs 
of the bloody empires of Turkey and Persia, jointly laying aside their 

* The Moolldh, it will be recollected, is the Mtthammedan priest. 
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swords, and referring their political disputes to Christian govern* 
ments for arbitration ! 

The extension of British political influence and power in Asia, 
is another sign of the times, auguring most auspiciously for the 
spread of the gospel over that continent. I say this, not of course 
as a party politician, but as a Christian philanthropist and a mis- 
sionary, who has had abundant opportunity to observe and to feel 
the effect of British influence in the East. Wherever English 
power prevails in Asia, it is, in general, no more certain, that there, 
the rod of oppression is broken, the captive liberated, and the con- 
dition and prospects of the inhabitants vastly meliorated, than that 
there the Protestant missionary — and especially, the American mis- 
sionary — has an unfailing pledge of protection, encouragement and 
aid, in his object and labors; and there only has he any such sure 
and permanent security. To the eye of the chrutian observer, it is 
clearly not fortuitous chance, nor sagacity in the game of politics, 
nor military skill or prowess, merely nor mainly, that is placing so 
much of Asia under British control. It is the hand of Providence-^ 
the right arm of the God of missions. 

It is a most interesting circumstance, that, among the English 
who are scattered through the East, there is a large number of de- 
votedly pious men ; and among them, many military and civil offi- 
cers of high standing, who are not ashamed to be known as the 
humble servants of God, as well as the fiiithful servants of their 
country. A late British envoy to the court of Herat, in East Per- 
sia, was Col. Todd, who was previously some time in Persia. He 
is a devout Christian, and has repeatedly cheered us with his 
counsels and letters. Col. Stoddart, another pious officer, was en- 
voy to the yet more distant court of Bokhara, which is one of the 
strongest holds of the religion of the False Prophet, and one of the 
most inaccessible points and least known to Europeans, in all central 
Asia. JVluhammedan bigotry, on his first arrival there, cast him 
into prison, and, as it is reported, submitted to him the fearful al- 
ternative, of conversion to that bloody fiiith, or a violent death. 
He, however, who shut the lions’ mouths, that they should not harm 
Daniel in their den, preserved this his servant, also, unharmed 
amid the perils of his distant and gloomy confinement ; and under 
the pressure of his own trials, Col. Stoddart forgot not us and our 
labors in Persia ; but still cheered us with fraternal epistles. 

Need 1 say that such English officers — and scores of them — yes, 
many scores, there are — scattered over the wild regions and posted 
on the high places of benighted Asia, are missionary pioneers, rap- 
idly preparing the way for the spread of the gospel 1 indeed, Prov- 
idence seems to be extending and strengthening British influence in 
all parts of the world, but especially in Asia, at the present time, ex- 
ceptionable as is much of its policy and the character of many of 
its agents, yet as overruled by Providence, on the whole, as a radi- 
ant orb of light, the protector of Protestant missions and the chain- 
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pion of pure Christianity. It is opening the proud gates of the ce- 
lestial empire itself to the rich blessings of civilization and the ines- 
timable boon of Christianity. May the withering gangrene of party 
spirit never warp and contract the noble views and Catholic policy, 
on the subject of religion and of missions, hitherto pursued by En- 
glishmen abroad ! And may favored America, never be found slow 
to emulate the father-land, in promoting the spread of the gospel, — 
this highest and best of the momentous purposes, for which Provi- 
dence has given to the two countries so exalted a place among the 
nations. 

The Providential interpositions, that often arrest the progress of 
Papal efforts in the East, are also cheering signs of the times, betok- 
ening favor for Zion. To some of these, I have alluded as happen- 
ing in connexion with our mission. And while writing the above 
paragraphs, a letter reached me from a missionary fellow-laborer, 
announcing the fact, that the Shah of Persia had ordered all the 
Papal emissaries, in his dominions, to leave the empire. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from that letter; “The Papal missionaries, it 
seems, have been all ordered out of Persia by the Shah. It is said, 
that this has been done, in consequence of the complaints of the Ar- 
menians against them, through the Russian ambassador, or rather 
through the Catholocos at Echmiadzen, and the Russian government. 
It remains to be seen what the French government will do in the 
matter. Query — will she think it best to send an army to take ven- 
geance on the Persian king, and compel him to pay a handsome 
fine, for daring to rule in his own dominions, as she did at the 
Sandwich Islands?” 

It is wonderful that those agents of the “ man of sin,” should thus 
be arrested in their career of scattering tares, by the influence of a 
Mdharnrnedan government. If it be an instance of Satan divided 
against Satan, it at least points us to the grateful certainty, that his 
kingdom will not always stand ; and it is just as really and clearly 
the hand of the Lord, as though their path had been hedged up by 
the armed angel, who stayed the beast of Balaam. If this royal or- 
der be never executed, (and if it savor of intolerance, we would ndt 
desire it to be carried into effect,) it will at least rebuke the arro- 
gance which provoked it, and tend to check the oppressive course 
of Papal emissaries in those regions, in their fiery zeal to make con- 
verts. ft is worthy of remark, moreover, that their influx into Per- 
sia, has hitherto turned out for the furtherance of the gospel ; and 
fjthe same is true, in relation to some other fields. We should, for 
instance, never have dared, in our lack of pecuniary means, to open 
half of the schools which are now flourishing among the Nestorians, 
had we not been impelled to do it, by the presence of an enemy, 
who, on the other hand, have succeeded in making very little im- 
pression at Oroomiah. Protestants and their missionaries, need the 
scourge of Papacy to keep them humble, and especially, to rouse 
them from their slumbers and prompt them to higher and holier de- 
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votedness, in their Master’s service. This important agency for 
Zion, during the death-struggles of the system, Papacy may be des^ 
tined by Providence to perform. 

In view of the general aspects in the signs of the times, v^rhich I 
haye mentioned, and many others of a similar character, as well as 
of the success that attends the laborers in the missionary fields, 
what occasion have believers to thank God and take courage 1 It 
is not enough, however, that they admire and acknowledge what 
God hath wrought. How imperatively are they called upon, at the 
same time, to inquire what he would have them to do — what efforts 
make and influence exert, in the advancement of his kingdom! 
What infinite condescension is it on his part, and how exalted the 
honor and the privilege conferred on them, that he permits them to 
be co-workers with himself, in the accomplishment of the matchless 
scheme of the world’s salvation I And while he grants to them 
the privilege, he of course expects and requires a prompt and will- 
ing cooperation. The Lord is far in advance of his people, in the 
great work, by the movements of his Providence and the bestow- 
ment of his grace. The wonderful political revolutions and civil 
changes of our day, in all parts of the world, the general success of 
missions, and the copious effusions of the Holy Spirit, vouchsafed in 
some cases, are sufficient to assure us, that God waits only to be 
properly inquired of by his people, in fervent prayer and corres- 
ponding exertion, to give to Ilis Son the heathen for an inheritance 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for a possession, — to fill the whole 
world with the knowledge and glory of his name, as the waters fill 
the mighty deep. O that they all had hearts to pray and labor, for 
the advancement of his kingdom, as they have opportunity and the 
object demands; and how soon would the light of the moon be as 
the light of the sun — the light of the sun be seven fold — and all the 
ends of the earth behold the salvation of our God. 



GLOSSARY OF FOREIGN WORDS. 


^bha, fatiier, (Syriac), 183. 

jSbkahtttfui, Fathers, i. e. their writings, 16. 

M6ana^ out Father, 18. 

Master, (Turkish), 132. 

^g6rtha^ epistle, (Syriac), 15. 

Jijte-chai^ bitter river, (Turkish), a stream near Tabreez, 142. 

doicn^ an epithet applied to the Persians by the Soonees, 144. 
Ajcmistdtiy clown land., applied to Persia, by the Soonees, 144. 

Mh Dengis^ white sea, (Turkish), i. e. the Mediterranean Sea, 85. 
^kulddree^ wise sayings, a Nestorian book, 16. 

Jllbitdehy of course, (Persian), 423. 

Mef^ first letter in the Syriac alphabet, 183. 

Jilhdnidootedflh., Thanks unto God, (Arabic), 184. 

AllAha, God, (Syriac), 183. 

Aramadnn^ the ancient language of Syria and Mesopotamia, 178. 

'Srig, (ark), a citadel, (Persian), 148. 

Armeno-Turliish, the Turkish language written in the Armenian character, 80. 
Armdot^ Pear, (Turkish), name of a Greek villagt* in ancient Pontus, 101). 
Arpd'Chai, Barley River, (Turkish), a tributary of the Amis, which separates 
Turkey from a part of Georgia, 123. 

Array Earth, (Syriac), meaning also, land, 183. 

Baeth, second letter in the Syriac alphabet, 183. 

BAhra, light, (Syriac), 183. 

Barnkta, marriage service, (^riac), 15, 237. 

BAsli-ilsta, Upon my head, (^I^rkish), an affirmative assent, or pledge, 160. 
Bazdr~^Un, market day, (Turkish), name of the Sabbath, — that being the 
public market day, HJ). 

Begy Bey, (Turkish and Persian), an order of nobility, much higher in rank 
in Turkey than in Persia, 151. 

B^yley, to be sure, (Persian), used also as an interrogatory, and for assent, and 
strong asseveration, — having many shades of meaning, 423. 

Bherimin, (Syriac), the two books of Chronicles, 15. 

Bitm^twee, (Syr'-ac), several books of the Old Testament, 15. 

Booycior, command, (Turkish); i.e. command me — 1 am at your service; a 
word used in Turkish parlance oflcncr than almost any other, 167. 

Breetn, world, or creation, (modern Syriac), 183. 

^jBrdona, Son, (modern Syriac), 12, 183. 

B'shimee d'Alldha, in the name of God, (modern Syriac), a common oath, 248. 

Caiky a small, light boat, used at Constantinople^ 73. 

Cajavdh, (Persian), a vehicle, slung upon the sides of a horse, 94. 

CaleedoUy a Persian pipe, in using which, the smoke is made to pass through 
a vessel of water, 154. 

Cfiravan^Serdi, caracan-palace, (Persian), a public inn, 93, 307. 

CdMdy foot-messenger, (Persian), tl41. 

Cdzi (cadi), a justice of the peace, 437. 

ChahdT’bdrjy four towers, (Persian), a celebrated palace in Ordomiah, 270. 
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Chailer^ rivers, (Turkish), name of a villa^ in ancient Pontus,04< 

Chdkh^ fat, (Ti^ish), used in salutation, m asking about the health, 184. 
Chemdn, meadbw, or grassy land, ^1. 

Chdmie^ the term used by the Persians to denot^^chcmy, 296. 

Chcshmiih, a fountain.; from Cheshm, the eyda ; hence, the expression,; 

B'cheskm^ upon iny a strong pledge, very o^n repeated in Persia, 10^: 
Cdrbdn-bierdMy sacrificial festival, 451. 

Cdrbdn-oldm^ (Turkish), I will be your sacrifice, 167. 

Ddmdghun, your palate or appetite, (Turkish, — root Arabic), 184. 

Desti-Khod^ autograph, hand of one's stdf, (Persian), 397. 

DevUtavUz^ your wealth, or prosperity, used in compliments, 184. ^ 

DouWi, fortune or wealth, used also as a proper name, 310. 

Ucn, this, (Persian), the demonstrative pronoun ; prefixed to other words, it 
forms adverbs ; as, ccnjd, here, (this place), 274. 

KlcfUe, ambassador, a term often applied by Orientals to other foreigners, 
also, as an honorary title, 213. 

Emeer-i-nizdm^ chief of the army, 216, J189, 452. 

Emcer-zdMh^ a royal descendant, one generation, or more, removed from the 
king, 151 . 

Estranjr^lOj an ancient written character of the Syriac, still used by the Nes- 
torians for capital letters, 11. 

FdlWi^ a pole to wliich culprits are bound, to be bastinadoed, 437. 
Ferdfbds/ue,, cliief olficer, 231 . 

FeZy the small red cap, worn by all classes ofj.]the Turks, except the priest- 
hood, 116. 

Firrndn^ (Persian), a royal order, 91. 

t'irmoosh-khdnu^ ho\ise of forgetfulness, a term applied by the Persians to 
freemasonry, from mere resemblance of sound, ^)7. 

Fiirsdkh, measure of distance, the ancient parasang ; usually reckoned four 
miles, but it is probably nearer five, 166. 

Gaudor^ infid(*l, a term of reproach applied by the Muhammt?dans to the 
nominal Christians, 292. 

Gtiduz, you have come, or your coming ; with KhOsh, welcome, (Turkish), 184. 
Gdzza^ a Nestorian book, containing prayers for Lent, 15. 

Gholdrn^ slave, or servant, (Persian), applied particularly to couriers, 138. 
Gilcedna^ revelation, (Syriac), 15. 

Gul-dvby rose-water, (Persian), 268. 

Ilajte^ pilgrim, i. e. to Mecca, (Arabic), 89, 143. 

Hakim^dshecj chief physician. 

Ililee^ much, very, used adverbially, (Persian), 271. 

Hddra^ a prayer-book of the Nestorians, for Lord’s day and festivals, 15. 
Jlupo-dcrdron, sub-deacon, an order of the Nestorian clergy, 18. 

Jrndm^ a Turkish pri(’st; in Persia, a departed saint, lOJ. 

Jrdndc^ a Persian, i. e. an inhabitant of Irdn, 144. 
hhwaty tlie name of' a Nestorian month, (February), 207. 

Jacobites^ Monophysite Syrians, 45, 258. 

JaldoSy coronation, 201. 

Jikkdy crown, (Persian), 201. 

KaefiiZj your health, (Turkish), 183. 

, Kahn Makdm^ pillar of state, 165. 

Kara-papdk^ black caps, a name given to the Persians of SCildoo*, 191. 
Kdsha^ KasfUesha^ (Syriac), priest, literally, elder, 15. 



. ro^t6cl,( 

caliplLi^d in^urkef , aa chief ^rpenter ; in a Moolifth 

.Wts aa alftij^.cricu^ io. Arabia^heaiirof theiaitUM^J 

*0^, (Per^.mJ^ -Ot* 

Jlj, ptopefty.^! t*ie 9 ^wn^ 280. ' 

liiard^YF^mti), lugheat rank oi^^nobility, 114 
(Persian) » feminine <^Khdn, jl&5,v 


,^ordj^ ^apitatioii tax, ^0. ' 


, ^ood, (Persian), 271. 

delightsome, weldome, cheefifiiL 184. 

npnaber one of the week, Jfe. the Sabbath, (Syriac), 
churdh, ij^urkish, from the Greek), 308. 

(Turkish), used in salutation, 184. 

Jtroer, a aom of 500,000 tomdns, 423. 

centre of the world, a title of the ShAh, 421. 

fyoUe^ Lotitesj a class of rufhans, 259. 

a school or college, (Persian), 437. 

ipiiiil£id, dH^levated portipn df the stable, 449. 

■ Miir^kAzSb, execntioner, (chief of butchery), 454 

a convoy, (Persian), a guest^inan, 478. 
an old teacher, writer, or saint, (Syriac) 318^ 
a Mohammedan month, 208. 
a sheriff, (Persian), 267. 

Mi0Udk^ a Persian priest, 151^ 

HiiAddddsi^ (Syriac), a pilgrim, (holy one), 232. 


JVoeAdree, commentary, lighter^ (Syriac), 16. 

new year, — literally, new day, (Persian), 207. 


a present fi om an inferior to a suj^rior ) 
^r, is An6.m<i (Persian), 169. 

|/du, hooked rice, 269. 

aydh, a subject, serf i^it^;idly,^oc^, 86* 


one from a BUj>erior to an 


5ddi9;,^fifiecial imposts, or taxes, 281. 

Sdhih, literally, owner, a term of honor, applied by the Persians to foreigners, 

at -Sir, 213. 

Seldniy peace, a common salutation, '523. 

S/^i6r, city, (Turkish), 431. 


J*«ki*rawdny a tcal^^tag seat, Persian vehicle, 139. 
y^-elmasi, th| e jg, apples — potatoes, 382. 


END. 










